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ANNUITIES 


The Best Way to Invest Money Safely and Permanently, 
to Secure Prompt and Regular Payment of Interest, and 
at the Same Time Leave a Legacy for Missions, Un- 
contested and Untaxed. 


A serious problem for most people, especially for those of only 
moderate means is the investing of their capital securely. There is 
no safer investment than an annuity with a reliable corporation. And 
what corporations are more reliable than our old friends: “‘The So- 
ciety of the United Brethren for Propagating the Gospel Among the 
Heathen”; ‘‘The Board of Elders of the Northern Diocese of the 
Church of the United Brethren in the United States of America’’? 
Any one of these corporations will guarantee any one who entrusts 
the matter to it an absolutely secured annuity. 


There are very many in our Church who are not in a position to 
make large donations to our various Church causes during their life 
time. They really need all their income while they live, but they 
would gladly give it to some mission or church or educational cause 
after they have gone. Many do so by providing legacies in their 
Last Wills and Testaments. And that is very well as far as it goes. 
But Last Wills and Testaments are often broken and defeated; there 
are many disappointing contingencies arising in connection with 
them; usually there are long delays in carrying them out, and there 
are always heavy expenses and collateral inheritance taxes to pay. 


If, however, the would-be benefactor will turn over the capital he 
desires to give to a Church cause to any one of the above corpora- 
tions, while he is still living, he can do so without one cent of ex- 
pense; he can draw an absolutely assured income as long as he lives, 
and upon his death the cause in question receives the full benefit of 
his benefaction instantly without the loss of any income for taxes 
or expenses. And, in addition, while the benefactor still lives he is 
spared all anxiety about investing his money and yet draws his in- 
come without any trouble of any kind whatever. 


The guarantee of the annuity is the entire capital of the corpora- 
tion concerned. 


Pastors as well as all other members of the S. P. G., are urged to 
eall attention at every available opportunity, to this advantageous 
arrangement. The Provincial Treasurer is administering quite a 
number of such trusts and will gladly give all necessary information 
and invites correspondence. He will give intending annuitants refer- 
ences to those who are now enjoying the benefits of this system and 
they will testify to its advantages. ' 


PAUL DE SCHWEINI¥Z, 
67 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. Provincial Treasurer. 
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FOREWORD 


? 


In this volume of “Proceedings,” as in previous volumes, every 
effort has been made to offer to the members of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, as well as all others who are interested 
in Moravian Missions, such information as may increase their en- 
thusiasm and deepen their devotion to the great cause which the 


“ee 


Society represents, “ ‘the furtherance of the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ among the heathen,’ with a first care for the aborigines of 


our own hemisphere.” 


Foot-notes have been added to Reports where it seemed neces- 
sary to bring the information which they contained to date of No- 
vember, 1923. 


The illustrations have been carefully selected, and everything 
possible has been done to make the volume of permanent value to 
those into whose hands it may fall and to the Missions. 


Cuas. D. KREIDER, Secretary. 


Bethlehem, Pa., November 4, 1923. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Society of the United Brethren for Propagating 
the Gospel among the theatben 


FOR THE 


YEAR ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1923 


IC. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING. 


CENTRAL MorRAvVIAN CHURCH, BETHLEHEM, PA., 
SuNDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1923, 11 A. M. 


The Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen was 
reorganized November 1, 1787, six years before the noted English 
missionary, William Carey, sailed for Calcutta, which event is 
claimed by some writers to mark the beginning of Protestant For- 
eign Missions. It had been founded in 1745, forty-eight years be- 
fore that event. 

In recent years, the custom has been established of holding the 
anniversary meeting of our Society on the first Sunday in Novem- 
ber. The 136th anniversary, therefore, was appropriately celebrat- 
ed in the Central Church, Bethlehem, Pa., on Sunday morning and 
afternoon of November 4. The service in the morning partook of 
the nature of a festival, while that in the afternoon was the annual 
business meeting. The President of the Society and of its Board 
of Directors, Bishop C. L. Moench, presided at both of these gath- 
erings. 

The festival service was opened with the Te Deum Laudamus, 
followed by Clifford de Marest’s anthem, “O Israel,” by the choir, 
Dr. Albert G. Rau at the organ. The Epistle and Gospel for the 
23rd Sunday after Trinity were followed by a brief address of wel- 
come by Bishop Moench. Offerings for the Alaska Mission were 
gathered during the singing of the hymn, “Saviour! sprinkle many 
nations, Fruitful let Thy sorrows be” (710). 
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Brother Paul de Schweinitz, Secretary of Missions, had been re- 
quested by the Board of Directors to be the speaker for this occa- 
sion, and to present a report of the meeting of the Moravian Mis- 
sion Treasurers in London, July 4, and of the International Mission 
Council, Oxford, July 9-17. His address was interesting, illuminat- 
ing and inspiring. 

The story of the conference in London was briefly told. Al- 
though the entire day of July 4 was spent in consultation—the 
morning with the Directors of the British “Trust Society for the 
Furtherance of the Gospel” present with the Treasurers, and the 
afternoon with Brother Hettasch, of the Herrnhut Board, Brother 
Wilson of the London Board and Brother de Schweinitz alone— 
owing to the political and financial conditions in Germany, there 
were only two things which could be done, namely, to promise to 
lend as much assistance as possible to the mission in South Africa, 
East, and to gather an offering among the congregations for the 
relief of the retired missionaries and their families living in Ger- 
many. 

The speaker then drew a graphic picture of the marvelous ad- 
vance which has been made in missionary co-operation. 


A new light was thrown upon the whole missionary situation. 
Step by step, the large and attentive audience was led along the 
way, and the landmarks of progress were pointed out in an inter- 
esting manner. 


The first of these was a great gathering in London in 1888, fol- 
lowed by another of even wider scope in New York in 1900. At 
this latter conference Bishop Hamilton and Brother de Schweinitz 
were present. This gathering attracted attention through the pres- 
ence of men like Harrison, McKinley and Roosevelt. Nevertheless 
both the London and the New York conferences were little more 
than missionary mass meetings, as they resulted in no permanent 
organization for co-operative effort. 


Annual conferences, of which the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel was and still is a member Society, had been held, however, 
among the Missionary Societies of the United States and Canada, 
since 1893. At one of these, in 1904, Bro. de Schweinitz delivered 
an address on Missionary Comity, in which, with some temerity, 
he suggested a permanent interdenominational and international 
organization. The idea, then a tremendous innovation, took root. 
The first fruit was the organization of the Committee of Reference 
and Counsel. This, in turn, helped to bring about the Edinburgh 
Conference in 1910, the first time that almost every evangelical 


missionary body in the world was regularly represented by official 
delegates. 


The Edinburgh Conference organized the Continuation Commit- 
tee as an ad interim executive body. This committee worked most 
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satisfactorily, but broke down when international relations were 
severed by the war. However, an “Emergency Committee” was 
formed to carry on the work, and this committee rendered tremend- 
ous service during the continuation of the war, and had its repre- 
sentatives in Paris during the drafting of the Treaty of Versailles. 
And it was through the efforts of these representatives that Article 
438 was included in the Treaty. Among other things this Article 
recites :-— 

“The Allied and Associated Powers agree that where Christian 
religious missions were being maintained by German societies or 
persons in territory belonging to them, or of which the govern- 
ment is entrusted to them in accordance with the present Treaty, 
the property which these missions or missionary societies possessed, 
including that of trading societies whose profits were devoted to 
the support of missions, shall continue to be devoted to missionary 
' purposes.”’* 

And this Article proved the salvation of some of our own mis- 
sionary work, at least in Africa. 

A new beginning at missionary co-operation was made when a 
preliminary meeting was held at Crans, in Switzerland, in 1920; 
and in 1921 the first meeting of the newly organized International 
Missionary Council held at Lake Mohonk, New York, drew up a 
constitution and “created a continuous body responsible to the Na- 
tional organizations of the Mission Boards and Missionary Socie- 
ties.” 

The meeting at Oxford this July was the result of this organiza- 
tion, and marked the most tremendous advance in Christian co- 
operation since the days of Christ and the Apostles. 


It was not only international and interdenominational but also 
inter-racial. Among the 82 members, of practically every denomi- 
nation from 25 countries, there were men from all the great races, 
white and black, yellow and brown. And these men of other races 
than our own were men not only of sterling Christian character but 
also of brilliant intellectual parts. 

Every new light which has been thrown upon the Bible has re- 
vealed ever greater depths of the divine truth which it contains. 
Every new light thrown upon the Cross of Christ has reflected the 
self-sacrifice of our Lord and Saviour in greater and more sublime 
beauty. 

One of the striking thoughts presented by the speaker, in clos- 
ing, therefore, was this, the marvelous revelation of the depth and 
beauty of the Word of God which awaits the Christian Church 


*The complete text of this Article 438 of the Treaty of Versailles 
will be found as Section XXII. 
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when the light of oriental, as well as occidental, intellect is thrown 
upon it. 

Another thought was this, that whatever may be the opinion of 
individuals on the question of the absolute unity of the Church of 
Christ, here in the field of Foreign Missions, the Church was learn- 
ing through practical co-operation to realize the truth of the words 
of Jesus, when He said, “If any man will do His will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God” (John 7:17), while at the 
same time the Church has been thus slowly but constantly drawing 
nearer to a spiritual fulfillment of His High Priestly Prayer, “That 
they all may be one” (John 17:21). 

Following the address and prayer, the service was closed by the 
singing of the hymn, “Hark! the sound of jubilee” (707), and the 
benediction by Bishop Moench. 
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If. 
THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH GENERAL MEETING. 


BETHLEHEM, PA., NOVEMBER 4, 1923. 


The 150th general meeting of the Society was held, also in the 
Central Church, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 


The session was opened by the singing of the hymn “Be present 
with Thy servants, Lord” (730), and a brief address by the presi- 
dent, Bishop Moench, in which he explained that while this was 
the 136th anniversary of the re-organized Society, it was the 150th 
general meeting, owing to the fact that, when occasion demanded, 
more than one general meeting was held in one year. He closed 
his remarks with the “Watch-word” and “Doctrinal Text” for the 
day: “Your eyes shall see, and ye shall say, Jehovah be magnified 
beyond the border of Israel.” Malachi 1:5. ‘To the disciples, 
Jesus said privately, Blessed are the eyes which see the things that 
ye see. ~ Luke 10723: 

Brother George H. Lopp, pastor of the Coopersburg, Pa., con- 
gregation, then led in prayer. 


The following members had departed this life since the last gen- 
eral meeting: 

Julius Mewaldt, Bruederfeld, Alberta, Canada, joined the So- 
city in 1885, died December 31, 1922. 

G. A. Schneebeli, Nazareth, Pa., joined the Society in 1887, died 
February 6, 1923. 


William H. Oerter, Nazareth, Pa., joined the Society in 1874, 
died April 8, 1923. 

Harry C. Bealer, Bethlehem, Pa., joined the Society in 1896, 
died October 3, 1923. 


In memory of these brethren were sung these lines: 


Let us call to mind with joy, 

Those who have before us gone, 

Who obtained the victory 

Through the blood of Christ alone; 
That we all may zealously 

Imitate their constancy, 

Till we too the prize receive, 

And with them in glory live. (922:5) 


Ministers of the Northern Province of the Moravian Church be- 
come members of the Society by virtue of their office. The follow- 
ing names were thus added to the list: (1922) Karl Bregenzer, 
Karawala, Nicaragua; (1923) Charles Moore, Bethel, Alaska; 
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Frederick P. Stocker, New York City; Elmer D. Bender, Grace- 
hill, lowa; Herbert J. Engelke, Dundurn, Saskatchewan, Canada; 
Francis E. Weber, Embden, N. D.; John R. Hoesman, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wisc.; and George H. Lopp, Coopersburg, Pa. 

Then followed the nomination and unanimous election of the 
following lay brethren: Henry Borhek, Eugene H. Oerter, David 
Rebstock, Howard A. Riegel, James R. Schmid, Henry A. Shimer 
and George D. Bergstresser, all of Bethlehem, Pa.; M. J. Backen- 
stoe, M. D., Edward B. Clewell, Floyd Iobst, Clarence Iobst, George 
Kirschman, Guy Schmoyer and George Swavely, all of Emaus, Pa.; 
William E. Henry and William H. Kortz, of Nazareth, Pa., and 
Frank L. Wessels, New York City. 

The Report of the Board of Directors, giving an outline of the 
work of the year, with special reference to Alaska, California and 
Nicaragua, the fields under the special care of the Society, was 
read by the Secretary, Brother Chas. D. Kreider, and a financial 
report was made by the Treasurer, Brother Paul de Schweinitz. 
Both of these will be published in the annual volume of ‘“‘Proceed- 
ings.” In closing his report, Brother de Schweinitz made special 
reference to the work of the lay brethren John E. Leibfried and 
Harvey W. Kessler, who had rendered valuable assistance, the for- 
mer in the making of investments for the Society, and the latter 
by the painstaking examination of budgets and financial statements 
rendered from the various fields. 

At the conclusion of the Reports, the following names were 
placed in nomination for Directors: Eugene A. Rau, Harvey W. 
Kessler, James F. Laubach, Fred. B. Hartmann, John E. Leib- 
fried, and Frank H. Martin; and for Auditors, Emil J. Bishop, C. C. 
Teter, and Fred. H. Wilhelm. A motion to close the nominations 
was made, and the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of 
the Society for the nominees. In accordance therewith, the above 
named brethren were declared elected Directors and Auditors for 
the ensuing year, or until their successors are elected. 


Upon the motion of Bishop J. Taylor Hamilton, which was duly 
seconded and unanimously carried, the President of the Society, 
Bishop C. L. Moench was instructed to convey the most cordial 
greetings of the Society for Propagating the Gospel to the recently 
incorporated and organized Foreign Missionary Society of the Mo- 
ravian Church, South, expressing the great joy of this Society for 
every evidence of the increase of missionary interest with the hope 
that the blessing of God may ever rest upon the Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Moravian Church, South, and that it will ever 
continue to co-operate with this Society as a “Sending Society.” 


Bishop Hamilton also moved that a vote of thanks be given to 
the Treasurer, Brother Paul de Schweinitz, for his signal ability 
and faithfulness during the twenty-five years of his service as Sec- 
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retary of Missions and as the Treasurer of this Society. This mo- 
tion was promptly seconded and unanimously carried. 


At 4:20 P. M., the 150th general meeting adjourned after the 
singing of the hymn, “Lord, grant us, though deeply abaséd with 
shame, With true Christian courage to act in Thy name” (734), 
and the benediction by Bishop Moench. 
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Ill. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED BRETHREN. FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL AMONG 
THE HEATHEN, FOR THE YEAR ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1923. 


In presenting this, the 136th annual report of the Board of Di- 
rectors to you, the members of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel Among the Heathen, we are moved to call your attention 
to the fact that Foreign Missions, which more than a century and 
a quarter ago, outside of our own, seemed to interest but a few 
among the other Protestant bodies, has grown to be “big busi- 
ness” in the broadest and deepest sense of that much abused 
term. In fact, it has grown to be the biggest business in which 
Christian men and women, yea, even boys and girls, can be 
and are interested. This fact was brought home to those of 
us living in, or in the neighborhood of, Bethlehem, Pa., very forcibly 
early in this year by the meeting of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America here in Bethlehem. If this fact needed 
further emphasis, it was conveyed to us through the report 
of our Secretary of Missions, Brother Paul de Schweinitz, who 
was honored, and we through him, by his being elected by this 
Conference a member of the International Missionary Council, 
which met at Oxford, England, early in July. Another evidence 
of the “big business” aspect which Foreign Missions has assumed 
lies in the Reports issued by the various denominational Mission 
Boards. The 91st (1923) Annual Report of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Reformed Church in American contains 188 pages, 
exclusive of many maps and illustrations. The 104th (1922) 
Report of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is a volume of 776 pages. These should be a 
challenge to us as a Society, and, indeed, to our entire Mora- 
vian Church, so long known as a Missionary Church, to renew 
our zeal and to deepen our loyal devotion, both as a Society and 
as individuals to the Missionary cause, and to the brave men 
and women who stand as our representatives in the various fields 
for which we are responsible. | 

While it is true that China, Japan and India are the countries 
which are claiming, and almost absorbing, the greatest attention 
of the Protestant world at the present time; and while it is also 
true that our Society and our Church have no immediate or di- 
rect connection with any of the big problems presented by these 
lands; nevertheless the challenge remains for us to do nothing 
short of our very best for those countries and for those peoples 
committed to our trust by none other than our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, Himself. Whether it is our complaint or our boast 
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that to us have been assigned the little known and neglected 
races and tribes, all the more does this fact draw upon that spirit 
of heroic adventure, which we are told is still a characteristic 
of courageous youth. 


Furthermore, a materialistic world would have us believe that 
only war can fully develop the spirit of true heroism in the youth 
of a nation. Many were the examples of marvelous courage 
shown in the late war of the nations, but the world has not yet 
completely recovered from the nervous “shell-shock” which this 
conflict brought in its train. Now that our country, at least, seems 
to be recovering its sanity in some measure, it is our duty as 
well as our privilege, as a Missionary Society, to present to our 
young people the far greater and more noble appeal to heroic 
self-sacrifice which even our so-called limited fields present in 
_answer to the call of a Name greater than that of country, or 
greater than that of kings, or princes, or presidents, the name of 
Jesus Christ. 

We believe that we, who are members of your Board, have been 
brought into such intimate relation with our work that we do, at 
least in a measure feel our responsibility for all this, but we 
would lay it as a burden upon the hearts of each individual member 
that the open doors now before us reveal the fact that our field 
is circumscribed, and our efforts limited, only by the means which 
you yourselves place at our disposal. Then let us call upon 
you for your continued support to even a greater measure, if 
possible, and your continued prayers in behalf of your Board 
and your missionaries. 


At the outset, we would most earnestly invite your attention to 
the reports from our various stations, which appear at intervals 
in our Church papers, as well as to these reports and other ma- 
terial bearing directly upon our work which will be published 
in the volume of ‘Annual Proceedings,’ when it is placed in 
your hands. 

Before passing on to those matters to which we would draw 
your attention, in addition to the reports which we have just 
mentioned, it is our privilege to pause to do honor to our Sec- 
retary of Missions, Brother Paul de Schweinitz, who was privi- 
leged this year to pass, if not to celebrate, the Silver Anniver- 
sary, the 25th year of his service in that capacity. Apart from 
his colleagues in the Provincial Elders’ Conference, we are con- 
vinced that there are few who realize the arduous duties con- 
nected with the task of serving as our Secretary of Missions, 
particularly as connected and related to the many other offices 
which the Church has called upon him to serve. Many of these 
duties, no doubt, have been blessed privileges which may have 
brought to him personally much honor and satisfaction, but they 
have been coupled, too, with as great a number of discourage- 
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ments and vexations, with which the responsibilities and burdens 
of office are always filled. We, therefore, as members of the 
Board of Directors of the Society for Propagating the Gospel, 
desire to offer thus publicly our congratulations, as well as our 
sincere appreciation and good wishes. 

The president of the Society and of its Board, Bishop C. L. 
Moench, has enjoyed the happy experience, too, of a Silver An- 
niversary, as 25 years have passed since his election and con- 
secration to the Episcopacy of the Unitas Fratrum, and to him 
likewise, we extend our congratulations and good wishes. 

The Board of Directors also desires to acknowledge with a 
sincere sense of gratitude the services of Bishop J. Taylor Ham- 
ilton, not only for the invaluable help given as an advisory 
member of the Board, meeting with it at nearly all of its ses- 
sions, but also for editing and seeing through the press the volume 
of “Proceedings” for 1922. 

It was with sincere regret that the Board accepted the resigna- 
tion as Secretary of Brother John S. Romig, at its 4th session, 
January 3, 1923. He had served in this capacity and, with one 
exception, has edited the annual volume of “Proceedings” since 
1913. His illness during the latter half of 1922 made it impera 
tive that he relinquish some of his tasks, and while continuing 
as a member of the Board, he felt that it was necessary that he 
be relieved of the duties pertaining to this office. 

At its meeting on September 11, your Board acknowledged with 
sincere gratitude its appreciation of the noble and self-sacrificing 
services of Dr. W. L. Estes, Sr., of St. Luke’s Hospital, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., who has given willingly of his time and skill for 
the benefit of our Moravian ministers and missionaries without 
other compensation than the gratitude of his patients. 

Wishes to the contrary notwithstanding, the fact confronts us 
that the greatest missionary problem is a financial problem. We 
have every reason to be thankful to God and to the givers that 
the contributions for missionary causes have increased largely 
during these recent years. What would have happened if they 
had not, or what may happen if they do not continue to grow 
can well be imaged from the following concrete examples :— 

When our American Provinces assumed the responsibility for 


the Nicaraguan Mission, it was estimated that the annual budget 
would amount to between $12,000.00 and $15,000.00. The 
1922 budget reached over $30,000.00, and the budget which 
was approved, after a careful examination and the elimina- 
tion of some things necessary for a real advance in the work, 
amounted, for 1923, to over $38,000.00. In other words, your 
Society and the Church was called upon to raise $8,000 .00 more 
for 1923 than it raised in 1922 for Nicaragua alone. 
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As we turn to Alaska, similar problems confront us. We were 
Startled by the call, before the last boats sailed for the winter, 
to have shipped to Quinhagak 30 tons of soft coal, on account 
of the scarcity of wood and the high cost of labor in that region. 
It was felt that the request had to be denied at this time, but 
the problem may be a serious one in the near future. From this 
field, too, the necessity has presented itself of replacing the boat 
“Moravian” with one more fully meeting both the requirements 
of the stations served and for the safety of the lives of the mis- 
sionaries themselves. Orders have gone out for the building of 
the boat, which will probably cost $15,000.00. Unless unseen 
contributions are received to meet this need, capital funds will 
have to be taken up. 

Another serious problem, which at the bottom is also financial, 
_is the education of the children of missionaries. At present it is 
in an uncertain and unsettled stage which is far from satisfactory. 
It is not posible to go into details here, but any one of three so- 
lutions, definitely fixed means the expenditure of more money :— 
the enlargement of educational facilities on the field; the raising 
of the missionary salary so that the missionary might take care 
of this problem independent of any special grant; or arrange- 
ments with our schools at home so that they might solve the dif- 
ficulty without serious financial loss to themselves. 


With these and other problems before us, you may well imagine 
our interest in the Larger Life Foundation, and the joy with which 
we welcomed the first income, $1,000.00, the proceeds allotted 
to missions from the first distribution of the returns from its 
present investments. We trust that the interest in the Foundation 
may increase rather than diminish, so that the entire amount of 
$750,000.00 may be raised before he next Provincial Synod con- 
venes. 

While the responsibility of your Board is mainly for the mis- 
sion fields in Alaska, California and Nicaragua, that fact has not 
cancelled our interest in nor our moral obligation to the Unity 
and its widely separated missionary enterprises. We sympathize 
deeply with the difficulties into which the Herrnhut Mission Board 
has been plunged by the practical annihilation of the value of 
the German mark. Nevertheless, the appeal from Herrnhut for 
the holding of another Unity’s Conference was answered in the 
negative because of the unanimous opinion that until the financial 
and political conditions within Germany became stable, it was 
useless to attempt to plan anything for the future. However, 
while Brother Paul de Schweinitz was on his way to the Inter- 
national Missionary Council at Oxford, England, a consultaticn 
of the mission treasurers was held in London, and it was agreed 
that, with the British Mission Board, we would do all that might 
be possible to do to help the mission in South Africa, East, and 
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to relieve the situation among the retired missionaries and their 
children living in Germany. A contribution of $1,000.00 had been 
made for South Africa, East, early in the year, and to this 
there has been added another contribution from the Society of 
$2,000.00. An appeal to the members of the Church in behalf 
of the retired missionaries and their children living in Germany 
has also been made from which we hope for a liberal response. 

As we review the year that has passed with reference to each 
one of the mission fields for which we have been made respon- 
sible, we have reason to thank God for His guidance through 
the maze of difficulties which often presented themselves. Each 
field still has its serious problems which can be solved only 
through faith and faithfulness, but we believe that these factors 
working together will be blessed of God with the needed courage, 
strength and wisdom, if we seek His help aright. 

In this connection, we welcome as co-laborers in the support of 
Moravian Missions by the American Provinces, the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Moravian Church, South, Incorporated 
November 16, 1922, and organized, April 29, 1923. 


Alaska 


“The good work of the Moravian Church in Alaska deserves 
the highest recognition,’ wrote Charles E. Bunnell, M. A., Presi- 
dent of The Alaska Agricultural College and School of Mines, 
under date of January 23, 1923. 

The work in this field since its inception in 1884 has been 
the work of the American Provinces, and, quite naturally, there- 
fore, its development has been watched with keen interest by 
our people. In addition to the appeal for coal and the prepara- 
tions for the construction of a new boat, which have already 
been mentioned, as part of the financial problems which your 
Board has to face, the opening paragraphs of the semi-annual 
report, July to December, 1922, tell of the construction of 
furnaces made of “empty one-hundred-gallon distillate drums” 
for heating the houses, and of the installation of a “Koehler 
Electric Plant,” at the station of Bethel. This latter has ied 
to the presentation of an electric cleaner, through the interest 
of Miss Iva Krause and Dr. Gapp’s Normal class, Central, and 
of two electric irons, by Brother Fred Hartmann’s class, West 
Side, Sunday-school, Bethlehem, Pa. A wonderful advance in 
the arts of civilization, bringing joy and comfort to the mis- 
sionary wives. 

Besides the financial problem, the greatest problem which 
confronts us is the adequate manning of the field. We still 
feel the loss sustained by the death of Brother John Kilbuck 
in February, 1922, and the halt called upon his plans for the 
development of a native ministry. And death has recently 
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claimed, also, one of the best of our native evangelists, David 
Hawk. 

Brother Ferdinand Drebert, who was on furlough in the 
States, and who was ordained a Presbyter of the Moravian 
Church, by Bishop Mueller, at Windsor, Wis., on Easter Sun- 
day, April 1, has returned to the field and was able to take with 
him Brother Charles Moore, a new recruit for the work. 
Brother Moore, of Wesport, Nova Scotia, had united with the 
Moravian Church while a school teacher in Bruederheim, Al- 
berta, Canada. Later he made preparation for mission service 
at Gordon College, Boston, Mass. He was ordained a Deacon 
of the Moravian Church, at Bruederheim, May 6, by Bishop 
Hoyler, and with his wife and child sailed from Seattle, together 
with Brother Drebert and his family, May 20. 


The telegram from Brother Butzin, Superintendent of the 
Mission, announcing the safe arrival of the Dreberts and the 
Moores at Bethel on June 9, also brought the welcome intelli- 
gence that Brother Adolph Stecker had volunteered to remain 
in Alaska another year. All that this means cannot be ex- 
pressed adequately in a few words, but Brother Stecker has 
won for his name the right to be recognized as a hero of modern 
Moravian Missions. He was making preparations to retire after 
an honorable service of twenty-nine years in Labrador and 
Alaska when a call came for help, and he volunteered in 1913 
for a service of one year, and he has remained ten years. Think 
of what that has meant for him and for the Mission. How can 
we fill his place, or find a manager for the store at Quinhagak, 
which he has handled with such profit to the Mission. We can 
only add his own suggestion:—‘“Pray that more workers may 
be found willing to build the Lord’s Kingdom! A wonderful 
and beautiful opportunity is here, to teach the children, who in 
future years will either honor or dishonor the Mission; yet at 
present the schools are almost entirely out of our hands. At 
the same time the grown-up people long to have a friend to 
teach and help them. Where are the workers?” 

While reduced to its simplest terms, the missionary problem is 
that of men and money, there are a number of other factors which 
often arise to complicate the situation. Such a factor is that of the 
Reindeer in Alaska. 

Some will remember that in 1901, the Mission entered into an 
agreement with the Bureau of Education of the United States 
Government by which the Government loaned to the Mission a 
certain number of reindeer, for which the Mission was to assist in 
the instruction of native herders and in the Government’s plans for 
the distribution of the deer among the natives. It was also stipu- 
lated that at the end of five years the Mission was to return to the 
Government the number of reindeer originally loaned, with the 
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understanding that whatever increase there might be in the herd, 
or herds, should become the property of the Mission. The Mission 
faithfully and conscientiously carried out its part of the contract. 
In the meanwhile two things happened. In the first place, in its 
desire to protect the natives from unscrupulous white traders, the 
Government placed technical restrictions upon the sale of rein- 
deer. In the second place, under these restrictions, our Mission 
herds increased to such an extent that their care has become a 
serious financial burden. Several years ago there was an excellent 
market for reindeer, but every appeal to the Government for per- 
mission to sell was met with a refusal. 

Recently the question was raised again by information received 
from the Superintendent of our Mission, Bro. Butzin, that the Mis- 
sion of another denomination had sold deer. An investigation, 
however, disclosed the fact that the Government had brought suit 
against this Mission for so doing. Although at the present time 
there seems to be no market for reindeer in Alaska, nevertheless, 
your Board deemed it wise to have this matter definitely settled as 
soon as possible. It, therefore, authorized our Secretary of Mis- 
sions, Bro. de Schweinitz, to open the question again with the Goy- 
ernment and to press for some definite decision. For this purpose, 
Bro. de Schweinitz first obtained all possible data from our mis- 
sionaries, and then sought and obtained an interview with Dr. John 
J. Tigert, Commissioner of Education, at his office in Washington, 
on Thursday, October 25. On Tuesday, October 30, Bro. de 
Schweinitz received the following written confirmation of the de- 
cision reached by Dr. Tigert at the interview :— 


“Let me say that I have given very careful consideration to the 
documents submitted by you in regard to the Moravian reindeer 
herd, and I have come to the conclusion that in my opinion the 
Moravian Mission Society has entirely fulfilled its part of the 
agreement made with the United States Bureau of Education un- 
der date of February 26th, 1901, and that the reindeer now held 
by that Society are the absolute property of that Society, and that 
the Society is justified in disposing of them as seems best to that 
Society. 

(2) This office will use every endeavor to provide markets for 
the reindeer held by the natives and others in Alaska, and in other 
ways endeavor to make the deer a real benefit to the natives and 
the missions which entered into agreements with the Government. 


“May I suggest that if the Moravian Mission Society determines 
to dispose of the reindeer now held by it in doing so preference be 
given to the natives of Alaska who may desire to obtain reindeer. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) JOHN J. TIGERT, 
Commissioner. 


A group taken at the Bruederheim, Alberta, Canada, parsonage 
after the Ordination of the Rev. Charles Moore, preparatory to his 
leaving for mission service in Alaska. 

Begining with the upper row from left to right: The Rev. Herman 
Schulze, Pastor at Heimthal; The Rev. Charles Moore and Mrs. 
Moore (m. n. Mowlin), now at Bethel, Alaska; Mrs. Charles A. 
Gutensohn; Mrs. Hoyler; The Rev. William R. Scheel, Pastor at New 
Sarepta; Bishop Clement Hoyler, of the Canadian District; Mrs. G. 
Henkelmann; The Rey. G. Henkelmann (retired), of Edmonton. The 
Rev. Charles A. Gutensohn, Pastor at Bruederheim, was evidently the 
photographer as he does not appear on the picture. 


A winning team of Racing Deer, Alaska, with their Driver, Karl. 
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Three years ago, this decision would have netted the Mission 
thousands of dollars. Its present value in dollars and cents is most 
uncertain. Nevertheless its future value may be very important, 
as we are now free to go ahead and do whatever seems best. 

In closing this brief survey of the last year of the work in 
Alaska, we would remind the members of the Society that the 
development of the Kuskokwim School and Orphanage still re- 
mains a part of the plans for the future. ; 


California 


A little more than a year ago, there was discovered hanging 
on the walls of the home of a well-to-do New York City mer- 
chant, not a Moravian, and one who knew little of the Mora- 
vian Church, a small, beautifully framed, reproduction of the 
painting Zeisberger Preaching to the Indians. In reply to a 
few questions, the host explained that he had met the picture 
in a book which he had purchased, and the subject and its 
presentation had appealed very strongly to him. How much 
more strongly should our only remaining mission to the red- 
men of America appeal to every heart of a member of the 
Moravian Church? 

Our Report last year briefly mentioned the necessity which 
compelled the Society to decide ‘“‘to continue only one missionary 
in the California field.’ The heroic spirit in which Brother 
William Weinland accepted the responsibility for both Banning 
and Martinez will enroll his name in letters of light, among 
that long line of missionaries to the Indians at which that of 
David Zeisberger stands at the head. “I consider him one of 
the very best missionaries in the field, regardless of Church 
affiliations,” writes Mrs. H. A. Atwood, of Riverside, California, 
Chairman of the Indian Welfare Committee of the General 
Federation of the Women’s Clubs of the United States. 

The failing health and strength of Brother Weinland has 
given this Board very grave concern. It is with real joy, 
therefore, that we are able to report relief in sight. When 
this question took on a serious phase, Brother Eugene Oerter, 
an older student at the Theological Seminary, and a married 
man, was approached on the subject, and he has volunteered 
and is now preparing to become Brother Weinland’s’ assistant 
by taking charge of the station at Martinez. 

We are grateful for the generous support of this Mission 
by the Christian Endeavor Societies of the Eastern District 
Union. The Mission should appeal strongly to our young peo- 
ple, for it is among the Indians of the tribes of that well- 
known story of Helen Hunt Jackson, “Ramona,” and is there- 
fore sometimes known as the “Ramona Mission.” 
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Nicaragua 


Nicaragua, while the last for which the American Provinces 
of the Church have assumed entire responsibility, is by far 
the largest field, and therefore naturally offers the greatest 
number of serious problems for solution. 

Reference has already been made to the financial problem 
which this field presents, and the fact that the budget which 
we had to meet for 1923 was greater. by $8,000.00 than that 
of 1922. The field is now under-manned. To adequately man 
the field would, naturally, require a much larger sum. 


The spiritual results and the opportunities opened for greater 
activity and further advance have been such that the constant 
call is for more workers. Your Board, however, has been com- 
pelled to struggle with the matter of a serious depletion in 
the forces. 


Brother Eugene Michel, on account of his health, was com- 
pelled to resign from the Wardenship and to give up mission 
service. On account of the nervous condition of Sister Wedman, 
Brother Samuel Wedman, who had but recently returned to 
Bluefields from a furlough, was also compelled to resign from 
the service in Nicaragua. One of the native ministers, LeRoy 
Hodgson, who had married a negress from Washington, D. C., 
also found it necessary to seek medical attention for his wife 
among her own people, and may not return to the work. Brother 
and Sister G. R. Heath have recently been ordered to the States 
that Sister Heath might receive necessary medical aid. Then 
suddenly there came word, from the Los Angeles, California, 
Bible Institute, that Mills Casanova, a member of the Bluefields 
congregation, in training there to better serve as a native 
worker, had become mentally deranged, and would have to be 
returned to his own people. All these things were enough to 
make us almost rejoice in the fact that the arrival of a little one in 
the family of Brother and Sister Schramm compelled them to 
postpone their promised furlough for 1923 to 1924. 


This is the dark side of the picture. There is a brighter one, 
recalling to our minds those lines of Herrnschmidt :— 


“When His hour strikes for relieving, 
Help breaks forth amazingly, 

And to shame our anxious grieving, 
Often unexpectedly.” 


On December 10, 1922, Brother Karl Bregenzer was ordained 
a Deacon of the Moravian Church, in Bethlehem, Pa., by Bishop 
Hamilton. Immediately thereafter, with his wife, child and 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Remke, he started for Nicaragua, arriving 
in Bluefields, December 20. 
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Brother C. Conrad Shimer, who had returned to the States, 
after the affairs of Casa Comercial had been liquidated, again 
volunteered for service. He was ordained a Deacon, by Bishop 
Moench, January 21, in Bethlehem, Pa., and arrived in Bluefields 
February 14. 

Brother Kenneth Hamilton, who was on furlough in England, 
in order that he might take a special course of study in tropical 
diseases, at Livingstone College, London, returned, was married to 
Sister M. Pauline Peterson, of Winston-Salem, N. C., August 15, 
and he and his bride reached Bluefields September 16. 

The Superintendent, Brother Guido Grossmann, has for a long 
time been doing double duty, serving both as Superintendent of 
the whole field, and as pastor of the Bluefields congregation, a con- 
gregation of over 1,700 members. Not only is a furlough, or at 
least a vacation, due to him, but it was important that he should 
be relieved of the pastorate in order that he might give his office 
of Superintendent his undivided attention. With a wonderfully 
uncomplaining spirit of missionary self-sacrifice and loyal devo- 
ton to Christ and the Church, he has carried on. 

The first call for volunteers for the Bluefields pastorate was 
issued in ‘““The Moravian” of April 26. For a long time it remained 
unanswered. Finally Brother George Heidenreich, serving at 
Goshen and Casselton, No. Dak., replied and is now on his way 
to his new field of labor. 

In closing this report, let us quote the words of Brother Conrad 
Shimer, writing to our young people, at the beginning of the year: 

“In assuming the responsibility for Nicaragua, the Moravian 
Church in America has undertaken a task which is more tremend- 
ous and more complicated than most of her members realize. But 
we can rejoice and be glad that this privilege of service has been 
given to us. We are equal to the work. We have the men and 
the money. But we need consecration of both if we are to dis- 
charge our obligations faithfully. And that consecration must not 
be lightly made of the resources of some one else, but each one 
who reads the appeals that are made from time to time must feel, 
‘That means me. That is my duty.’ ” 

Respectfully submitted by the 
BoARD OF. DIRECTORS OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL, 


Cuas. D. KREIDER, Secretary. 
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IV. 
ABSTRACT OF THE ACCOUNTS 


OF THE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED BRETHREN FOR PROPAGATING THE 
GOSPEL AMONG THE HEATHEN, FOR THE YEAR JULY 15, 1922, 
to AucusT 31, 1923. 


ASSETS 
Stocks ot, Corporations teenie een $ 10,201 00 
Bonds. or eCorporations see aren 43,701 00 
Umited StacesLLvercy SONG Sieecee aie ere 22980" 25 
Bonds and Mortgages of Individuals ...... 298,215 00 
Deptorsun AccounteCuprenit uel ested Balay jayall 
Mem porary alime! WSpOSite ra. snc) cereal wake teke 13,000 00 
Groward. SR Ciitg etic pier Poca ines suena Bae 1,800 00 
JONNSVOLMaAN wiv. © OLLAL Cie ee cent a ee reners 3,500 00 

——_—— $373,913 76 
LIABILITIES 

StockeAccounttoferhe; scabs Ge ries nen $176,621 00. 
SUNG LY d6 LAGOS sctstos wt. nomsa seem Soon. aay OW) 

The Moravian College and Theological 
SEMIN anyone cians 2 oleae ee Meno ees ener 20,000 00 
Vay Aveda AORN IMOING! GGagoncoauumeodan 10,000 00 
The Wm. Man Ephrata House Fund ..... 5,000 00 
The Ephrata Missionary Home .......... 3,500 00 


The Wm. Man. Abandoned Graveyard Fund 2,000 00 
The Bishop New Springplace Graveyard 


i NUN hI eA Sete MA MLN oA mba aed oe 600 00 

ATISOCRECrYErust und Sa pce skeet eernencueec ee 81.745 20 

AM NUTRI dS aera eaten ae eee ears 8,900 00 

Capitals Creditors? icsoko ket aeetoree eens > 10,989 64 

Sundry Creditors in Account Current .... 623 88 

Mies Contin Senta kuin dieseercee eee ene eae 12,000 00 

CasheAccountsOverdtrawie sens emeneitceetie or 736 07 

Profit and Loss Awaiting Appropriation 6,802 97 
$e73,913 906 

RECEIPTS 

Interest and Dividends, net .....c.ee... $ 17,198 89 

Dues*oi Members in. a5 10s eee 386 50 

Larger Lite Houndation a4. ene 1,000 00 
$ 18,585 39 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Administration Bxpenses .............. SARA e 7) 

Missionary Literature Distributed ........ 820 13 

INT CANA SUG cae eer ht ap Cree ns See 8,000 00 

Ephrata Missionary Home... 2 eee 6 oF Si 

; 1a RS 

AWaltINs Ap PTODEIAION: . .,.. cae enn eee nen ene : aes - 
$ 18,585 389 


PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ, Treasurer, 
Bethlehem, Pa., September 1, 19238. 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
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ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE ALASKA AND CALIFORNIA MISSIONS FOR THE 1314 MONTHS 
FROM JULY 15, 1922, To AuGusT 31, 1923. 


For the Alaska Mission, July 15, 
1922, to August 31, 1923. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 


Bethlehem, North Side....$1465 51 
Bethlehem, South Side..... 10 00 
SanmadenrsiS mr oe te rice solcehene are 28 27 
@oopershttteme ae. Sess 79 10 
NOES Rolly SUVA eet ee Pee 39 52 
Re inausirtee ye one: 24 52 
Elo ped ale mun ey.iscpeter noe 39 00 
Weancasteranirets sama cio: 154 25 
TPePANONMere Tess tae ee 100 00 
NEItZIe en Reh hore Nee ak 394 30 
INazaretha sa. ss ooh ones 257 30 
Philadelphiawls wenceoe.s 266 78 
Philadelphiay Mls osn5 25.6 15 00 
Philadelphiate View..cas eee 50 00 
REACH owe pies che goomee 8 00 
Schoencclamens spttes lento 69 98 
NAGY dhe Ley ne Pa aA 167 68 
Maoyals; LES dat Bsn senondes 6 00 
New York: 
Bxrookd yin eeecocuns cess Nothing 
News Dorpusomme ose. scree 165 00 
Castleton Corners ...... 243 25 
(Great eiillseet we sane sake 100 34 
Midland Beach ..4...-..- 10 00 
News Viork City, loos... 251 22 
iNews York City, II. .... 120 00 
StADIELOM ME tAMe cee eee cles 15 00 
Witcateloe. ee ier cece. 60 00 
Witcaralrinitye es sh. 4 ects s 6 70 00 
New JERSEY: 
Hog arbor City: oe. os. FA Al 
Za bet live eee eater oats 20 00 
Ball tniyicleesa te erences cre 25 00 
RaWenside eee ci 50 00 
MARYLAND: 
(Gracehane reer eeeienr 14 53 
OHIO: 
DOVETAIL rao eee G 607 82 
ryesuviall evecare « 50 00 
Gnadenhuetten ............ 336 12 
Port Washington ......... 16 72 
Sharon eh cities cer ras 131 96 
Wihrichsvilleameseeeerecs so 151 00 


INDIANA: 
im Roynve eis ogee eae eee eont ec 89 80 
TAO LM er seecect oer attieterstae Nothing 
indianapolism syaeceee ei 50 00 
otal renee eeeteee $5774 68 
CANADIAN DISTRICT. 
ALBERTA : 
Bruederfelditanans geese $ 99 00 
Bruecdesheim os ces steosee Nothing 
Walgarver brains coats 26 29 
Leia thal ¢ sesite ss hepvcteeree 19 35 
ING wa Sakepta iach cre seer iene 12 45 
Strathconalenesuccrieecerne Nothing 
SASKATCHEWAN: 
IDS Reeetere traces ce cis Cone ee 12 40 
iplcasante+Omnt nee emer Nothing 
A otal Gece. nes cette $ 169 49 
WESTERN DISTRICT. 
WISCONSIN : 
Hpbenezet acca «aces eee $ 153 10 
ep hraimudteiseeinae ee eerie 85 00 
Sisters Bayan eae EL 17 70 
EGECMO Mimeorriestsce ie cee eek Sie 
Green: Bays, Bast essuascl ee 50 00 
Green Bay, West ......... 25 00 
Wakea Mills Ares ae rts oer 170 54 
ondong erste hs coche aot 24 20 
Mia mrss seins oe mer peraoke 30 46 
Stun eonm baal rscrriee 75 00 
Shilohizarewee wesacnit eae 20 00 
VAS Tab ea pets Oe On Ree ID 2 00 
Wiatectowarnn. aac iaes ete 348 21 
Ripervillem ace. ct crtocrt: 34 85 
NVANCUSO tena to taande ct niet 59 66 
Wisconsin Rapids, I. ..... 45 00 
Keellneterre aot sts ate east oa Nothing 
Wisconsin Rapids, Trinity . 26 50 
Radolahimeneas ic etree ee Nothing 
MICHIGAN : 
Daggett and Bagley ....... 14 50 
Wiatotivnllem eas ercv ees soevetehe © 96 34 
ILLINOIs : 
Wrestisalenimcnteeadan aioe 100 69 
Iowa: 
Gracchilliee gases bite cise Nothing 
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MINNESOTA: WESTERN DIstTRICT : 

ane: - en Pe Arte A) Sy (dave, WAS, coooc0055 o> 10 00 
Bethatiy Wer scene tense 104 35 Freedom, Wis. .......--.- 15 00 
Bethesda vcctor eens 20 00 Lake Mills, Wis. .......-. 35 00 
Chaskawejscasseer sat errr 33 02 Watertown, Wis. ......... 10 00 
Ili Se mouiine were ele Nothines Gracehill Milano GS. 4 
lebronks cise saeian ce ae 25 00MEtebronne Vinnie ieee ae 5 00 
PATA tote Sis ooo 25700 Zoat ye Minne ose tec! coe 11 00 
Haketowilerntenice iene A500 WWiacontare Manniigs, «rictetee 8 40 
INGRANGTAG 6 aoonoondiocoeyn Giles, Jeeanal, ANE IDS fescue cowoac 75 00 
ZOAeS i Rice see A= (4. (Goshen ND see ce sees 5 00 
Waconia maawa. cece hetero 23 70 SSS 
Nortu Daxkora: Northern Province ...... $ 588 16 
Aurelia 3g 39 Winston-Salem, N.C. ... 50 00 
Bethel .................-. Nothing London Association 2 60 
Sefeer Caste es 5 ie ainiaks 2 oe 
eee ees Beggs, (Total ean es tae $ 640 76 
Gasséltontaxie ee ake 50: 00 -Lntetest 0c oe ae 500 00 
E- MDdetiterevesiee Kees os kara Nothing Balance, July 15, 1922 .. 12,432 12 
Sa Tig aa Te Ce De Se Percy Res $13,572 88 

Total aad stealer everfal asia. etal atich sige) $2085 00 JX. ALASKA MISSION. 
RECAPITULATION. 1. As the Treasurer left for Eng- 
Eastern District $5774 68 land on June 20th in order to attend 
Western District .......... 2085 00 the International Missionary Coun- 


é Canadians District seem 169 49 
Unclassified Contributors 117 39 
Northern Province ....... $8146 56 
Southern Province ........ 1165 71 
Alaska seu see oe 20 00 
Calitomiaumen sec ae 5 00 


London Association 
Non-Moravians 


For the Kuskokwim Orphanage and 
School, July 15, 1922, to August 
Sil, WGA 


EASTERN District: 
Bethleteniay 2a ee $ 47 00 


INazanethian asm e ean ee 50 00 
hiladelphiasas logue eae 5 00 
ailadel pia Ullmer mae 25 00 


niladelphianevenmeas tener 34 65 
INeadin camica wep ee en ne 1 00 
Egs Harbor City, N.J.... 43 50 
IRGVErSideni Nie uence se 5 00 
WeICaTSIN Ver ml er nee ee 36 34 
Witicase Nie Venmlininityae yee 20 00 
Indianapolis, Indy 42. ..... 15 00 
CANADIAN District: 
Bruiederheim, Alta. ........ 100 00 


Calgary, Alta. 


cil in Oxford and did not return un- 
til August 25th, the books could not 
be closed for the fiscal year until Au- 
gust 3lst, so the statement covers 
thirteen and a half months, July 15, 
1922, to August 31st, 1923. 

2. The contributions during this 
period were $1,693.80 more than for 
the period August lst, 1921, to July 
15, 1922, and amounted to $9,643.80, 


which were expended as follows: 
Travelling Expenses: 
dithis Kalbuckaseeemee eres $ 95 49 
Ferdinand Drebert and fam- 
1 ea oka Aide ois We cele oe 472 32 
Charles Moore and family, 
outfit and journey from 
INIGVEITSIGOHEY gocc coso5 se 1240 05 
$1807 86 
Telephone, Circulars, etc... 18 64 
10 Native Evangelists .... 1021 68 
6 Missionary Couples .... 4572 94 
Quigillingok, general ex- 
Peusestecsmet a eee 183 68 
Bethel, general expenses in 
Part Reece cee 2039 00 
$9643 80 


It is extremely gratifying that the - 
contributions for this Mission cov- 
ered all the above expenses and the 
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liberality of our people is greatly 
appreciated. 


3. The Quinhagak Store paid all 
the expenses of the Quinhagak Dis- 
trict and was able in addition to 
pay the deficit of the Bethel Dis- 
trict, so that the entire cost of the 
Alaska Mission was met by the con- 
tributions and income from the field 
without having to draw upon the 
income from the invested funds of 
the S. P. G., which are thus avail- 
able for Nicaragua and other Mis- 
sion fields. This is a cause for great 
gratitude. 


4. The contributions for the Kus- 
‘kokwim Orphanage and _ School 
amounted to $640.76. With the ad- 
vent of Bro. Charles Moore on the 
field, who is an experienced teacher, 
it is hoped that a beginning of this 
school can soon be made. 

5. The financial results of the 
year are exceptionally encouraging, 
and the happy spiritual results have 
been portrayed in “The Moravian” 
from time to time. 


B. CALIFORNIA MISSION. 


RECEIPTS. 


From the First Christian 
Endeavor Union of the 
Eastern District 

Bethlehenn ance sive ane wha 

Philadelphia, Ba, LIL: Zien; 

Laketown, Minn. ......... 


$1817 50 
Interest on the Rincon Fund 80 00 


$1897 50 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
Missionary’s Salary 
for 13 months ..$1625 00 
Taxes, $37.50; Wa- 
ter Rates, $28.00. 65 50 
Repairs, $95.15; In- 
surance, $76.80 .. 171 95 
ae Mioraviansaa a swee 3 00 
—— 1865 45 
Sunplusaercere nee et $ - 32 05 


Thus, here too, the contributions 
covered all the expenses of this Mis- 
sion. 

The Potrero Infirmary continues 
its good work, and all expenses were 
met. The Christian Endeavor 
Union contributed $147.00 (2 years) 
and the London Association, $113.56. 
The maintenance fund now amounts 
to $2,140.00. 

Bro. and Sr. W. H. Weinland have 
been the only missionaries in charge 
throughout the year. Their work 
has received the highest praise from 
all who have examined this field. 
But the task is too great for them 
and they should have relief from the 
heavy burden resting upon them. 


Being relieved this year of the 
financial support of Alaska and 
California, the S. P. G. has been able 
to appropriate $8,000.00 to Nicara- 
gua and other appropriations will be 
made by the time of the annual meet- 
ing, which will probably be held on 
Sunday, November 4, which ll 
members of the Church are urged 
to attend. 

PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ, 
Treasurer. 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
September 5, 1923. 
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VI. 


A LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY. 
NOVEMBER 5, 1923. 


Honorary or professional titles are noted with the usual abbrevia- 
tions. Bishops are indicated, Ep., Presbyters, P., and Deacons, D. 


Abel, Allen, (P.) Reading, Pa., 1890 
Albrecht, Charles A., (P.) Davenport, N. D., 1904 
Albright, Samuel C., (P.) Yorke bas 1894 
Andrews, Geo. P., Philadelphia, Pa., 1918 
5 Andrews, Mark J., (P.) Ephraim, Wis., 1912 
Anthony, John, Bethlehem, Pa., 1914 
Ashenfelter, Ralph B., Philadelphia, Pa., 1916 
Backenstoe, M. J., (M.D.) Emaus, Pa., 1923 
Bahnsen, George F., (P.) Nazarethe Paaunn - 1881 
10 Bailey, Herbert C., Scranton, Pa., 1888 
Barletta, Ettore, (D) New Dorp, N. Y., 1919 
Bassett, Walter H., Philadelphia, Pa., « 1918 
Beck, Hon. James M., (LL.D.) Washington, D. C., 1887 
Beck, William M., Bethlehem, Pa., 1887 
15 Beckel, Clarence, Bethlehem, Pa., 1918 
Beckel, Fred T., Bethlehem, Pa., 1919 
Beckel, Howard, Atlantic City, N. J., 1896 
Beckel, Ralph, Bethlehem, Pa., 1919 
Beitel, Richard O., Nazareth, Pa., 1877 
20 Bender, Elmer D., (D) Gracehill, Iowa, 1923 
Bergstresser, George D., Bethlehem, Pa., 1923 
Bergstresser, Milton, Emaus, Pa., 1920 
Betge, P. Frank, Bethlehem, Pa., 1917 
Betge, Adolph P., Bethlehem, Pa., 1882 
25 Betge, Alfred C., Bethlehem, Pa., 1911 
Bishop, Edwin P., Bethlehem, Pa., 1878 
Bishop, Emil J., Bethlehem, Pa., 1884 
Bishop, Morris G., Bethlehem, Pa., 1896 
Bishop, Rufus F., (P.) Nicaragua, 1921 
30 Boehm, Clarence H., Bethlehem, Pa., 1917 
Borhek, Henry, Bethlehem, Pa., 1923 
Bornman, C. J., (P.) Hon. Mem. Sevierville, Tenn., 1910 
Bowers, Wm. H., Philadelphia, Pa., 1916 
Bregenzer, Karl, (D.) Nicaragua, 1922 
35 Brennecke, Robert H., Watertown, Wis., 1892 
Brennecke, Robert H., Jr., (P.) Bethlehem, Pa., 1903 
Brickenstein, Lawrence, Winston-Salem, N. C., 1887 
Brinker, Adam, Bethlehem, Pa., 1896 
Brodhead, Albert, Bethlehem, Pa., 1888 
40 Bruner, J. George, (P.) Daggett, Mich., 1915 
Brunner, Edm. deS., (P.,Ph.D.) Mountain Lakes, N. J., 1911 
Burkhardt, Herman A., (M.D.) Bethlehem, Pa., 1887 
Butzin, Arthur F., (P.) Bethel, Alaska, 1910 
Charman, George, Bethlehem, Pa., 1896 
45 Clewell, Charles W., Bethlehem, Pa., 1896 


Clewell, Clarence E., (E.E.) Philadelphia, Pa., 1921 
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65 
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80 


85 
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95 


100 
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Clewell, Edward B., 
Clewell, Robert E., (P.) 
Cope; Wilson A., (P.) 
Crawford, Walter, 


Crosland, Edward S., (P.) 
Danneberger, A. Otto, (P.) 


Deer, Irving E., (P.) 
Desh, Harrison C., 
Desh, Orlando B., 
Detterer, Ernst F., 
Dike, Samuel J., 
Doster, Herman A., 
Drebert, Ernst, (P.) 
Drebert, Ferdinand, (P.) 


Engelke, Herbert J., (D.) 


Eysenbach, Louis, Jr., 
Fehnel, Milton H., 
Fenner, William H., 
Fowle, Chas. W., 
Fliegel,*C. J, CP.) 
linn Ve-G.-. GE.) 
Fluck, William H., (P.) 
Fox, Charles S., . 
Frack, Frank, 

Francke, Arthur E., (P.) 
Frantz, Clinton, 
Frederick, Thomas, 
Fry, James S., 

Frueauff, Herman T., 
Fulmer, Fred. G., (D.) 
Gallei, August, 
Galloway, Elmer, 

Gapp, Cornelius J., 
Gapp, Frank, 

Gapp, J. E., 


Gapp, Samuel H., (P., D.D.) 


Geisinger, Clayton, 


Emaus, Pa., 
Richmond, Va., 


R. F. D. 2, Allentown, Pa., 


Nazareth, Pa., 
Ieititzae ae 
Nicaragua, 

Dayton, O., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Chicago, IIl1., 

News York, NY; 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Altura, Minn., 
Quinhagak, Alaska, 
Dundurn, Sask., Canada, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Blackfoot, Idaho, 
Allentown, Pa., 
Athens, Greece, 


Strathcona, Alta., Canada, 


New: Work, No Y,, 
Great Kills, N. Y., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Nazareth, Pa., 
Riverside, N. J., 
Nazareth, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Nazareth, Pa., 
Allentown, Pa., 
Port Washington, Ohio, 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Grants City Neeye, 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Coopersburg, Pa., 


Gerdsen, Herman A., (P.,D.D.) Utica, N. Y., 


Gerlach, E. Jacob, 


Goerner, J. H., Hon. Mem., 


Goll W).. CAE. 
Grabow, Rudolph, (P.) 
Greenfield, John, (P.) 
Grider, George J., 


Groenfeldt, Samuel, (P.) 


Groman, Henry A., 
Groman, Oliver E., 
Grosh, H. E., 

Grosh, C. Wm., 

Grosh, LK 

Grosh, Robert S., 
Grossmann, Guido, (P.) 


Grunert, Francis E., (P.) 


Grunert, James E., 
Gutensohn, Charles, 


Gutensohn, Charles A., (D.) 


Gutensohn, Philip, (P.) 


Bethlehem, Pa., 
Tripoli, Iowa, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Appleton, Wis., 
Winona Lake, Ind., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
De Pere, Wis., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 


lititza ea: 

Lititz, Pa., 

Lancaster, Pa., 
Trenton, N. J., 
Nicaragua, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Punxsutawney, Pa., 
Gnadenhuetten, O., 
Bruederheim, Alta., Can., 
Gnadenhuetten, O., 
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1923 
1892 
1873 
1916 
1916 
1921 
1912 
1873 
1871 
1919 
1904 
1866 
1912 
1912 
1923 
1888 
1906 
1887 
1915 
1923 
1900 
1903 
1919 
1921 
1906 
1921 
1896 
1916 
1864 
1920 
1888 
1921 
1887 
1898 
1918 
1897 
1887 
1878 
1897 
1918 
1921 
LYUZ 
1885 
1906 
1888 
1887 
1907 
1916 
1916 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1882 
1917 
1918 
1912 
1896 
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Haas, E. M., Hon. Mem., 


5 Hagen, Ernest Seb) 


Haglund, David, (D.) 
Hamilton, A. B., (M.D.) 


Bethlehem, Pa., 
New Dorp, N. Y., 
Nicaragua, 
Bethlehem, Pa., 


Hamilton, J. Taylor, (Ep.,D.D.) Bethlehem, Pa., 


Hamilton, Kenneth G., (P 


Hamilton, William, Hon. Mem., 


Hammann, Ellis C., 
Hammann, Frank me 
islerake, VJ, Wiles. (Ge, I0)1B),)) 
Harke, Albert J., (P.) 
Hartmann, Fred B., 


Hartmann, H.J., (P.) Hon.Mem., 


Hartmann, William F., 
Haupert, Albert, (P.) 
Heath, George R., (P.) 
Heidenreich, G. A., (P.) 
Heise, Henry R., 

Heise, Otto E., (P.) 
Helmich, Carl J., (D) 
inicio, IBY, (x, (C2) 
Helmich, Edward F., (P.) 
Henkelmann, Gottfried, (P.) 
Henkelmann, Reinhold, 
Henry, William E., 
Hermsted, Conrad E., (P.) 
Hesse, Meee 

laltwA |e, (BS 

Hoesman, John ue (D.) 
Hoffman, John D 


Ac) 


Holtmeier, Herman E., (D.). 


Howard, Jacob, (P.) 
Hoyler, Clement, (Ep.) 
Hoyler, E. G., 
Huebener, Robert, (24) 


Huth, Francis H., Hon. Mem., 


Tobst, Clarence, 

Tobst, Floyd, 

Johnson, Herbert B., (P.) 
Johnson, Sydney, 
Johnston, Archibald, 
Kampmann, Theodore, 
Kant, Herbert, (D.) 
Kant, Theobald, (P.) 
Keck, Winfield S., 
iXeech, D! Hayes, (P-) 
Keller, J. Frederick, 
Kempe, Conrad, 
Kemper, Manuel 1, (ee 
Kemper, Hugh E., (D.) 
Kessler, Harvey W., 
Kirschman, George, 
Kleckner, Frank Whar 
Klinker, Frank I., 
Kortz, Wm. H., 
Kostenbader, L. F., 
Krause, Albert E., 


Nicaragua, 
Washington, D. C.,, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Plainfield, N. J., 
Nazareth, Pa., 
Newfoundland, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Cedar Rapids, I[a., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
West Salem, II1., 
Nicaragua, 
Nicaragua, 
MaguseNes Ds 
Green Bay, Wis., 
Lebanon, Pa., 
Chaska, Minn., 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 


Strathcona, Alberta, Canada, 


Hope, Ind., 

Nazareth, Pa., 
Elizabeth, N. J., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Quigillingok, Alaska, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Watertown, Wis., 

New York, N. Y., 
Strathcona, Canada, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
WiticayeNwe yc 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Emaus, Pa., 
Emaus, Pa., 
Winston-Salem, 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Waconia, Minn., 
Watertown, Wis., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Allentown, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bethleheni, Pa., 
Canadensis, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Emaus, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Nazareth, Pa., 
Nazareth, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 


1896 
1889 
1921 
1920 
1880 
1914 
1882 
1890 
1887 
1871 
1912 
1896 
1890 
1889 
1889 
1921 
1902 
1913 
1896 
1921 
1901 
1892 
1903 
1918 
1923 
1900 
1897 
1902 
1923 
1897 
1919 
1905 
1892 
1916 
1904 
1887 
1923 
1923 
1907 
1914 
1898 
1887 
1915 
1884 
1906 
1888 
1890 
1918 
1887 
1921 
1887 
1923 
1897 
1893 
1923 
1916 
1906 
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Krause, Henry A., 
Krause, James E., 
Krause, G. Fred, 
Krause, Robert P 
Kreider, Charles D., (P.) 
Kreitlow, Robert J., (P.) 
Kuehl, Henry A., (P.) 
Laubach, James F., 
ears 

Lehman, J. George, 
Leibert, John, 

Leibert, William J., 
Leibfried, John E., 
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Levers, Harry O., 

Lilly, Robert H., 

Lind, Monroe P., 


* Loos, Nevin J., 
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Lopp, George H., (P.) 
Loux, Edward, 
Luckenbach, Horace A., 
Luckenbach, Leon G., (P.) 
Luckenbach, Paul, 
Luckenbach, Samuel D., 
Lueders, Thomas H., 
Madsen, Christian, (P.) 
Marlin, Clarence A., 
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Martin, Frank H., 
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Marx, Herman B., (D.) 
Maurer, Andrew, Jr., 
Maynes, James F., 
McCuiston, J. F., 

Meek, Wm., (D.) 
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Meinert, D. Cornelius, (P.) 
Meinert, Herman, (P.) 
Meinert, C. Richard, (P.) 
Meinert, Paul S., (P.) 
Mewaldt, I. Richard, (P.) 
Mewaldt, Nathaniel H., 
Meyers, Harry J., 

Michel, E. L., pe 
Miksch, Levin A., Jr., 
Miller, Francis, 


Moore, Charles, (D.) 
Moore, O. Eugene, (Ges) 
Morgan, J. Harry, 
Morris, Harry T., 


Moses, W. Vivian, CP Ph: D. ) 
Mueller, Karl A., (Ep. ., D.D.) 


Murray, George, 
Nagel, Charles, (P.) 


Nedwill, J. Courtney, (M.D.) 


Neumeyer, Robert E., 


Moench, Charles eee ps D>) 


Bethlehem, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Nazareth, Pa., 
Leonard, North Dakota, 
Uhrichsville, O., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Southern Pines, N. C., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
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Bethlehem, Pas 
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Schmid, James R., 
Schmoyer, Guy, 
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Schropp, Abraham S., 
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VIII. 


THE MISSION IN ALASKA. 
1. BETHEL, SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT, JUNE TO DECEMBER, 1922. 


The ancient lore of the natives often refers to two winters 
without an intervening summer. Well, we have had that ex- 
perience—almost! June, July and August were cold and wet. 
It was not exactly winter weather. We had no snow or frosts. 
It was like a wet, disagreeable fall all summer long! Let this 
do for the weather. 

In the early part of June, Bro. and Sr. Schwalbe, with their 
daughter, returned to the field, after a pleasant year in your 
midst. We were happy to have them back, both for the sake of 
their fellowship and also because of the necessities of the work. 

There certainly was a mountain of work to face. First of all 
there was the regular routine of receiving the supplies for all of 
the stations from the ship, and then to freight them to the coast 
stations. Saw-logs were again piled on the beach up to one- 
hundred-thousand feet or more. These had to be sawed and 
rough boards had to be planed. 

In addition to these regular big jobs, other tasks were waiting. 
One of the mission houses had to be raised from the ground, 
as the sills were rotting. The foundations were strengthened 
and a cellar was dug. In this a home-made furnace was set 
up and is now doing good service. These furnaces are made out 
of the empty one-hundred gallon distillate drums. Galvanized 
sheet-iron is used to make the heat chamber surrounding the 
drum-fire-box. This is no longer an experiment, as it has been 
tried out at the local store for several years past. 

Near the furnace the newly acquired “Kohler Electric Plant” 
was installed. The two mission houses and the store and shop 
were wired. The lighting plant has been doing very satisfactory 
service. Besides furnishing light, it also furnishes power for 
the washer used by both families. If it is more expensive than 
the old system of oil lamps, it is far more safe and satisfactory, 
and that means much in this “land of the long night.” 

The U. S. Signal Corps elected to set up a wireless station on 
mission ground, and so we were constrained to undertake the 
building of suitable quarters for the operator in charge. Of 
course we hired labor for: this purpose, but it was an added 
responsibility for us. Then, too, our native assistant had had no 
home provided for him. He had been living in a rented cabin. 
Now a neat, serviceable house has been built for him. Though 
this was built largely without our direct supervision, yet it, too, 
added to our responsibilities. 

Nor would it do to conclude our remarks about building 


SLED RHINDERR, ALASKA 


Attention is directed to the Reindeer Problem of the Mission 
as given in the Report of the Board of Directors on page 20. 


Reindeer in Alaska, before and after shedding their horns. 
They shed their horns annually, the males in April and the 
females in May. 
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operations without mentioning the green-house built last fall. 
Green-house gardening has been tested out in the make shift 
house first built. That, as it had not been sufficiently well 
built, was partly destroyed by a severe storm about a year ago. 
We have endeavored to build this new one wisely and well, 
profiting by our earlier effort. Time alone will tell how we have 
succeeded. 

Sunday after Sunday, morning and evening services have 
been held. The Sunday-school, however, has been the brightest 
aspect of our work. The children have shown a steady interest 
and have delighted our hearts by their willingness to learn pas- 
sages of Scripture and by their hearty participation in the songs. 
The attendance at the regular morning and evening services has 
fluctuated with the ebb and flow of visitors from all around. 


We were able to make only one up-river trip during the sum- 
mer. Communion was given at Akiatsoak and at Tulksak. The 
Akiak people were too greatly scattered at the time. Some were 
in the mountains, others out on the tundra, and still others at 
the fishing camps. They have been visited since by the winter 
trail. On this latter trip, a visit to the newly formed village at 
Quigogaluk was included in the journey. The inclusion of this 
new village, was urged by our late Bro. Kilbuck. The people 
hale largely from the old familiar Ogavik. Bro. Kilbuck used 
to say, “Ogavik is so surrounded by the graves of the dead that 
it is not a fit place for live people to inhabit.” 

We found the people well contented. They had an abundance 
of food. The fish run in summer had been ample for a good 
catch, and at present the rabbits are unbelievably abundant. 
Along parts of the river bank, the young willow shoots looked 
as if they had been mowed down with a scythe, and acres of 
saplings had been barked for their food. 

The up-river members continue to show a real live interest 
in the Word, and in the services at their chapels. On the other 
hand there is a depressing moral laxness among the youth. This 
is due, no doubt, in part because the extremely youthful mar- 
riages are no longer prevalent, and there is no doubt, also, that 
the white man’s dances encourage a boldness formerly looked 
upon with traditional disapproval. 

At this station, we were able to rejoice with the children in a 
well rendered Christmas program. We were particularly de- 
lighted to have had the help of Miss Henkelmann and of Mrs. 
Gierke in the preparation of the program, and their constant 
help in the regular Sunday-school work is appreciated. 

We closed the year with a candle service on New Year’s Eve, 


and then gathered once more to fittingly close the year in His 
house at the midnight hour. With thankful hearts, and with 
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faith in Him, we enter the New Year, for He will be the same 
tomorrow that He was yesterday and is today. 

In looking back over the half year with our people, we con- 
sider the undertaking of the Akiatsoak people as the most en- 
couraging experience. It is the more encouraging because the 
idea originated with the people themselves. It was Helper Neck 
who conceived the idea of using one of the younger men whom 
he had taught to serve as a Helper in this far village of the 
Bethel District. He appealed to the “Akiatsoagamute” to sup- 
port this Helper. To this call they cheerfully and enthusiastical- 
ly responded. A day was set upon which they were to bring 
their donations. Most of them brought fish. These were sold 
later, and just the other day one of their elders turned over 
to the Mission the neat sum of $35.00. Later on one of the 
Akiatsoak elders expects to visit their Helper and his people. 
This same village also donated fish for Helper David at Bethel, 
who for some years has not been able to do fishing. Other con- 
gregations have undertaken to meet their local congregational 
expenses, and to make an annual collection for the destitute, 
but the above stands out as different from anything hitherto 
attempted. 

Good for the Akiatsoagamute! 

May their spirit be contagious! 


Sincerely yours, 


ASE ANDES J Burzing 
F. T. AND A. C. SCHWALBE. 


SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF BETHEL, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1923. 


Most of our visitation of villages and out-stations is done in the 
early part of the year. The people should also be visited regu- 
larly in the summer, but with our small force of workers we are 
often so crowded with work here at that season that this becomes 
impossible. But whenever we are able to go, we have the satis- 
faction of a hearty welcome. True, at some villages the welcome 
may seem less cordial than at others, but as a rule, the missionary 
is made to feel that the people are glad to see him. This spirit in- 
spires one to devoted work. Sometimes we do become discouraged 
in the presence of so much weakness and ignorance and selfishness 
and vileness. On the other hand there are evidences of a longing 
for truth and light and salvation. We are made to feel their appre- 
ciation of our efforts in their behalf. And this appreciation is not 
the only cause for encouragement, but as we come into intimate 
contact with the people in their village and home life, and thus 
with their thinking and feeling, we obtain many a glimpse of an 
upward path leading out of superstition and darkness and evil. 
When we know the power of the temptations which have to be over- 
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come and can test the weakness of their power of moral resistance, 
we realize what miracles of grace have been enacted under our very 
eyes. : 

At several villages we could feel an interest stirring as never be- 
fore. On the other hand, we also found indifference where there 
had been indifference before. At one village, one of our helpers 
approached a man, nominally a member of the Greek Catholic 
Church, though no priest had visited his village for years. This 
man told our helper that we “should do our own work,” which, be- 
ing interpreted, means, ‘““Mind your own business!” 

At Nanivagnagtlek, we have been greatly rejoiced to have a 
“medicine man” of the old school capitulate to the Lord Jesus. We 
had had scarcely faith enough to believe that he would give in. 
When we visited there in January, he told the missionary and 
helper Neck that he wanted to partake of the Communion. We put 
before him all that that step might mean. If he continues in his 
profession, we will receive him at the next Communion service, 
probably before Christmas. One of our Bethel men reported to us 
that shortly before the people of his village dispersed for their 
spring camps, he made a public confession of his faith, and again 
announced that he no longer is a “medicine man.” Who can tell 
what were the stirrings in that old “medicine man’s” heart before 
he disowned his old craft, which once had been the supreme power 
among his people? At this same village the people are planning 
to build a chapel next summer. But no trees grow there. on the 
tundra, so the tundra people are unable to obtain lumber, unless it 
is furnished by the Mission. But if the Mission can furnish the 
lumber, they will transport it from Bethel and erect the building. 
Would not some Congregation, Sunday-school or Society like to 
invest in a chapel at Nanivagnagtlek, Alaska? The cost would 
probably amount to between two and three hundred dollars.* 

At Bethel, we have had well attended native services all winter 
long. The Passion Week and Easter services were most encour- 
aging. The readings were well attended from beginning to end. 
The attention was rapt. What were the thoughts in the minds and 
hearts of the hearers as they followed the old, old story, ever new? 
May their faithful attention give rise to a deeper loyalty and a 
more sincere devotion than they ever felt before! 

On Maundy Thursday evening, the Communion service was at- 
tended by a larger congregation than we have ever served here 
before. With our Bethel people, many were present from Akiat- 
soak and from the deer camps. 


* Since this report with its accompanying appeal for the lumber 
for a Chapel at Nanivagnagtlek appeared in The Moravian of Au- 
gust 1, 1923, the congregation at Nazareth, Pa., the Rev. Paul S. 
Meinert, pastor, has undertaken the matter of raising the amount 


needed. 
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On Easter, the three native services of the day were crowded. 
At the Love-feast in the afternoon, every available space was filled. 
The choir delighted us with enthusiastically and well rendered 
selections. It was a happy day for the workers and for all the 
people. 

The Sunday-school work continued satisfactorily all winter. Now 
that the spring days have come, the interest is not so intense. The 
native children, in common with children of our own race, prefer 
the out- to the in-doors when spring comes. 

Early in May, we had a special “Bird-Sunday.” The native 
people are cruel to animals. This is very evident with the boys 
when they get their first bows and arrows. The birds that we wel- 
come and love, they delight to shoot at, and sometimes hit; and 
boys and girls alike would consider it unnatural not to rob the song 
birds’ nests! 

One of our neighbors had colored sketches of some of our local 
birds. These decorated the wall. The Signal Service family 
loaned their canary, which sang sweetly throughout the exercises. 
The children of the Sunday-school sang songs and gave recitations 
appropriate to the occasion. We hope that some slight impression 
has been made in behalf of our feathered friends. 

And now that the brief summer is again at the door, the boats 
have been repaired, ready to receive the supplies shipped from the 
“outside.” A new boat is one of the crying needs of the field. The 
old scow has seen her best days of service. The storms in con- 
junction with the flats of Kuskokwim Bay have beaten the best life 
out of her. And without a proper carrier, the coast stations cannot 
be continued. We may be able to have a proper ship built right 
here at Bethel. Plans for it are being considered. If this is feas- 
ible, it will be most satisfactory to the missionaries who have charge 
of the boats, and most economical to the treasury of the Society.* 

With a feeling of interest and wonder, we look forward to the 
coming of the ships. Will there be reinforcements* or will we go 
on as we have before? Forward or cg 


Very sincerely yours, 


THE MISSIONARIES AT BETHEL. 
ARTHUR F. Burtzin, Superintendent, Kuskokwim District. 


2. QUINHAGAK, SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT, JUNE TO DECEMBER, 1922. 


Another half-year has rolled away, with its joy and sorrow, 
its labor and rest. In the following, we will endeavor to give 
an account of our life here during the last six months. 

Although labor has been plenty, we too have experienced joy 


* The Report of the Board of Directors in th i 
° f . e paragraphs dealin 
with Alaska, furnishes further information. mi : 
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and sorrow and parting, such as this earthly life brings to all. 
Nevertheless we can only praise the Lord, for at all times He 
has been with us, and His goodness has been renewed every day. 

Brother and Sister Drebert, with “our sunshine,” Willie, left 
us after our last report was written. Our only wish is that their 
furlough may bring much strength to them, and that they may 
find much joy and encouragement for body and soul, so that 
with renewed strength they can return to their work. 

The summer season here did not bring us any summer 
weather. We have had different summers before; sometimes 
‘stormy and wet during their first half, but later fair, or the 
reverse. But this summer it has been wet, dark and cool all 
the time. What that means here can hardly be understood by , 
people who have not lived under similar conditions. All the 
mossy, swampy land was water-soaked. To dig in the garden 
was neither easy nor agreeable, nor did the results look pro- 
mising. The fish arrived, but the fishing, and the spitting and 
hanging of them up was wet work. Fortunately, every now and 
then, there would be a day, or a half day, that would be dry 
with a good strong wind blowing. These winds helped to dry 
the fish to the extent that all could be brought in unspoiled. 


After the fishing, several of the people began to build houses, 
and eight new houses were erected, but the work was very 
difficult. First of all, wood had to be brought by boat. Wood is 
now very scarce, as no drift wood has come down for several 
years. Then, what in a good season two men could do in two 
days now took ten or twelve. Wet and often half rotten wood 
had to be hewn and fitted together. Sometimes nothing could 
be done for days, so that winter set in by the time the buildings 
were under roof. 

The harvest in the gardens was poor. Light and heat had 
been wanting. 

In such seasons sickness is likely to prevail. However, the 
children, although frequently compelled to be out in the wet, 
were not sick, and in fact, no sickness of any consequence visit- 
ed us. This has seemed wonderful to us. 


One sad accident occurred toward evening of the third of July. 
The river has cut a deeper channel in the slough on the north 
side of the village. Here there had been at one time a good 
landing place for the kiaks when they came in loaded with fish. 
Several families had moved there, living in tents, ready for 
fishing. One of the families had a little girl of three years. 
That evening she had just been seen near the tent. Then in a 
moment, when nobody saw her, she must have run to the bank 
of the river and have fallen in. The swift current must have 
taken her at once out to the main river and out to sea. All the 
men went out at once in their kiaks hoping at least to find her 
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body if they should not find her living. But strange as it may 
seem, she has never been seen any more. The parents were 
very sad, and we all sympathized very deeply with them. We 
realized how poor is man’s comfort to such bereaved ones, yet 
we know that if not one of those, we might say useless, sparrows 
can fall.to the ground without the Lord’s permission, far less 
could this child fall into the river without His knowledge, and 
certainly His angels were with her. We know that only the 
little body is lost. Her soul rests in the arms of her Saviour. 


In due time it turned colder, the ground froze, and at last 
we had solid footing again, and all were glad when feet were 
free from mud. Then we had some snow, but thus far little 
real winter. The first snow soon disappeared from the effects 
of a southern storm. The ice on the river was weakened and 
was soon carried away by the swift current. The lakes alone 
remained covered. Until the 23rd of December, the land every- 
where was entirely free from snow, and we almost had “a green 
Christmas,” but that it did snow the day before. 

Foxes were plentiful this year, but our people have been ac- 
customed either to set their traps in the snow, or to follow their 
track in hunting. On account of the lack of snow, therefore, 
few were caught or shot. 

Nevertheless a spirit of thankfulness has prevailed and we 
reviewed the Lord’s goodness to us on Thanksgiving Day, and 
in spite of the fact that furs, the only money here, were scarce, 
ne thanksgiving offerings were better than ever, amounting to 

60.00. 

The school teachers arrived during the latter part of Septem- 
ber, and school was opened on October 1. At the beginning 
there were more than 30 children and more and more arrived 
until at Christmas there were 67 in school with others still to 
come. 

Christmas was a joyous time. Friends outside had helped us 
with some gifts for the children, and the teachers, with the 
girls had done much sewing, in order to give all the children 
some clothing. The teachers, too, had taught the children 
Christmas songs and recitations. Then the five white men living 
here at present helped with gifts for the widows and the poor. 
Upon such occasions, our church is too small. We now have 
145 persons living here, and at such festivals visitors come 
from other places. Our church was crowded, and we hope that 
every one received a blessing. 

As no new people have come to Quinhagak, no adult baptisms 
can be reported. The people have been very considerate and 
friendly. All services have been well attended, and prayer is 
asked for whenever troubles and trials come. 

No mission trips could be made, in the first place, because 
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we have been too short-handed, and in the second place because 
the trail has not been good. The conditions were such that 
travel would have been exceedingly hard upon man and beast, 
and most of the time would have had to be spent upon the road. 

Ivan Petluska is again caring for the people at Eek, and has, 
thank God, a number of good men there to help him. 

Josef Brown, although not regularly installed as a Helper at 
present, assists and teaches the people at Akiatsoak. 

Good News Bay and Portage Bay, we are sorry to say, are 
like orphans. We have no suitable Helper to go to either place, 
and the mission force is getting smaller and smaller. Shall 
we baptize people, receive them into the Church, and then not 
care for them? This, in former years was our complaint aginst 
the Greek Church, and now we almost have to do the same. 

Pray that more workers may be found willing to build the 
Lord’s Kingdom! A wonderful and a beautiful opportunity is 
here, to teach the children, who in future years will either honor 
or dishonor the Mission, yet at present, the schools are almost 
entirely out of our hands. At the same time the grown-up 
people long to have a friend to teach and to help them. Where 
are the workers? 

At the same time we thank our friends for all that they have 
done, and for all their prayers. Continue, please, to pray until 
all here shall know their Saviour! 

A. STECKER. 


QUINHAGAK, SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1923. 


As in other years, we closed the old year gathered together in 
the school, where we had singing, and later tea, and at the close 
united in prayer, asking forgiveness for all our sins in the past, 
giving thanks for all our help and blessings, which were many, and 
asking for help and guidance in the coming year. Now, we have 
to give thanks, because our prayers have been heard abundantly 
by our Lord and Saviour. 

There has been more sickness than usual, especially among the 
children, but we are witnesses to our Saviour’s help, as all have 
survived. 

The men have been more successful in trapping and hunting fur 
bearing animals, in spite of the fact that there was very little snow, 
making hunting and trapping very difficult. Our men are accus- 
tomed to set their traps in the snow. When snow came, it did not 
last long, or mild weather made it soft, and frost made it icy, so 
that traps would not spring. For hunting with the guns, it was also 
difficult, as on the icy snow, or snowless land, no tracks could be 
seen. Therefore, we were very thankful that, with all these ad- 
verse conditions, so much fur could be secured. 

The children have had school until the first days of April, when 
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our teachers left for Bethel. The number of children in attend- 
ance has been very large, and we hope that this time of learning 
will help them to grow up to be better and happier than their 
parents, who had no such advantages. 

Our helper, Ivan, made one mission trip to Good News Bay, 
around the coast and to Togiak. The trip, in one way, was not 
complete, on account of the weather and sickness. The difficulties 
of travel can best be described from the conditions when Ivan 
started. He wanted it cold, so that the ice would be safe. He ar- 
rived here when the thermometer registered 18 degrees below zero 
with a north wind blowing. The next morning it was mild, but fair, 
so he left with one-man from here. The next night and the follow- 
ing day it rained heavily, and the weather was as changeable as 
this during all of the two weeks that he was away. The creeks 
opened more and there was deep water on the lakes. 

He visited all the villages, except three on the Togiak River, 
where it was too dangerous to go. In Togiak, where the school is 
located, there was a great deal of tonsilitis, and when they re- 
turned from the other villages, the doctor, who had arrived from 
Nushagak, had quarantined the village. Everywhere they were 
well received and all listened to the message. 

Unfortunately, drink is a great evil in Togiak. And still more 
unfortunately, drink has been brought to the people by former 
Greek priests. As long as we have no one stationed there, much 
progress can not be expected. 

We were very glad to see Ivan and his companion return safely, 
wet, of course, but, thank God, well. Ivan has been very faithful 
at Esk, and we are glad, very glad, for it! . 

Bro. Butzin made a visit here, and on his way administered the 
Communion at both Apokak and Esk, for which we were thankful, 
as we could not well do it from here. 

The spiritual life here has, thank God, been good. Twice a 
week, as usual, we have studied a translation of the Gospel of 
Matthew with a number of men, and these evening hours were 
hours of joy. All of the men were eager to hear more and to 
learn more. The church services were crowded until after Easter, 
when some families moved away. 

The Passion Week has been observed as usual with the daily 
readings, speaking to all communicants, Communion and the 
Easter services. Early Easter morning, we could hold a service 
out of doors, as it was a beautiful, mild morning, with a beautiful 
sunrise.* In the afternoon we held a Love-feast. Here, this is in 


* This condition of the weather in Alaska at Easter, 1923, was in 
marked contrast with that in the States. A number of our congrega- 
tions in Pennsylvania found it impossible to hold their usual out- 
of-doors service on account of the intensely cold weather. 
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the nature of a farewell meeting, as after Easter, the spring mi- 
grations begin. 

That the Word of God is gradually becoming better understood 
is shown by the remarks made after the services, and especially 
by the desire for prayer to be made for and with them in times 
of sickness. At the services, eloquent addresses, or illustrations 
gathered from far and wide, would be of little use. We can only 
direct their attention to what we believe that Christ wants us to do, 
and that our daily life must and shall be as He wishes it to be. 
This is all our theology, and it is what they need and want. 

We must express our thanks here to one of our teachers, Miss 
Lysers. She had never played an organ before, but was willing 
to try. Well, soon after her arrival, when, in one of our meetings, 
we had started a tune twice, and had not succeeded, she volunteer- 
ed to help a little. That little was of so much help that she con- 
sented to play, and continued to do so until the time came for 
her to leave. And we have been very thankful. 

After Easter those who hunt squirrels, and the deer-boys, who 
had been here, left for the mountains. The men went out to 
the open water. The land was free from snow, and the ice on 
the lakes unsafe. It has been the mildest winter here that the 
writer has known. Only two nights, it was 23 degrees below 
zero. We had much rain, but after Easter, the north winds made 
it cold again, and for four more weeks the ice on the lake was 
safe again. 

This was a great help to our people, for the men were about 
three or four miles out, and, thank God, were very successful in 
their hunt for seals. Some would come over the ice, and get the 
boys to come out with dogs and sleds, for which the boys were 
very willing. Out, the teams went, and about two hours later came 
back over the lake here with their loads. On land, we gave them a 
hand, every one rejoicing over the blessing of the Lord. The best 
day, while sleds could be used, was one day when 58 seals were 
brought home. Later sleds could not be used, but one morning a 
good number of kayaks came in with 84 seals and the meat from 
one walrus. This was the banner day. 

Most of the men, if they were not too far away, came home on 
Saturday in order to be here over Sunday. On Monday, they 
would be out again, returning in from two to four days with an- 
other load. The weather has been remarkably good. At times 
the wind hindered some, but not very often. May has brought 
beautiful, warm weather, and the men could gather the Lord’s gifts. 


O, what a blessing! For we recall the year in which people in 
Quigillingok starved. How different it was then! Throughout 
the whole spring, all our men together, doing their best, caught 
only six small seals. Then fat was at a premium. Now, such a 
rich harvest! O let us praise the Lord for His goodness! 
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For six weeks the men could hunt, and none came to harm. 
Later, the ice broke more and more and floated away. Then 
about the 19th of May it turned cold and foggy. Twice it snowed, 
—a sign that the Kuskokwim ice had come. There must have 
been a lot of ice for it remained cold here for over a week. This 
ended the seal hunting, but the men were tired out with the hard 
work. Sometimes, some had had as much as 800 and more 
pounds in their kayaks. After the hunting they were busy drying 
the meat, storing the oil, and getting ready for the fishing. 

And so with much work and many blessings, this half year has 
passed. We were glad that we could work and that we had the 
work to do. We were thankful, too, for the many spiritual and 
temporal blessings that attended our labors. 

Now we are looking for the ship to come, and for new workers. 
We will be happy to welcome them. : 

We thank our friends who have been praying for us, and ask 
them to continue to pray that our work may continue to go forward. 


A. STECKER. 


3. QUIGILLINGOK.. 
SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT, JUNE TO DECEMBER, 1922. 


As usual, for two months during the summer, the people of 
Quigillingok were at their fishing camps at the mouth of the 
Kuskokwim. One family only remained here. 

Three times the missionary visited the fishing camps, and 
twice he made the trip for mail and supplies from there to 
Bethel. At the camps there are always a large number of peo- 
ple from other villages, but sometimes it is difficult to hold 
services, particularly in rainy weather, as they must be held in 
the open air. 

Once the missionary’s wife would have gone along to Bethel, 
but the Kuskokwim is far from here. Then, on account of the 
mud-flats, the boat has to go far out from the land and is often 
tossed about by the choppy waves. These trips are always un- 
comfortable, especially when it is windy. We are always glad 
and thankful, therefore, when the weather is clear and calm. 
But there were not many such days during this past summer. 
most of the time the heavens were covered with clouds which 
poured forth their floods upon the swampy tundra. As _ the 
water in the lakes near the station is not good, we have to de- 
pend upon rain-water during the summer. There is a large 
tank at the gable of the dwelling house into which the water 
runs from one side of the roof. Every summer we have’had 
plenty of water, but this summer there was an abundance. 

Early in October, a white man, going by motor-boat from the 
Kuskokwim to a village near Nelson Island, undertook to bring 
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our mail that had arrived at Bethel in September, but lost it in a 
storm not far from Quigillingok. We had waited for it for a long 
time and were sorry to lose it, particularly as we learned that there 
were several letters among the mail, but we do not know from 
whom they were. 

There is little that is new to report about the spiritual life and 
work of our congregation. The work has gone along quietly and 
steadily. The regular services have been conducted and the aver- 
age attendance has been good. There are some here, as, we sup- 
pose, everywhere, who are somewhat indifferent, and do not make 
use of their opportunities and privileges to hear the Word of God. 


Having no native assistant, the missionary himself conducts all 
of the services. A young man who was appointed Helper last 
Spring, but who should receive further instructions before entering 
fully upon his work, has been absent so much of the time that he 
has been of little help up to the present time, and it is doubtful 
whether he will be of any help in the future. He is not salaried. 
Realizing how important it is that a missionary should have a faith- 
ful native helper in the spiritual work, we are sorry that none can 
be found among the men here qualified for such a position. 

With regard to our work at the out-stations, or villages, the mis- 
sionary here is like a man who has eight farms of uncultivated soil, 
on one of which he is living, while the seven others are far away. 
Every year he visits his farms twice, and works on each for some 
days. When he comes again, he finds that the little work which he 
has previously done has not been enough to cultivate the soil, and 
that the seed which he has sown cannot grow and bear fruit without 
further care. However, we do not believe that the sowing of the 
seed of the Word of God has been in vain at these villages, but it 
is of very slow growth, and under the present conditions we cannot 
expect much more. “He that soweth sparingly shall also reap 
sparingly.” 

When we see the great need all around us, we are much im- 
pressed with the want of more help. We very much deplore the 
lack of trained, efficient and faithful native Helpers. Without these 
and without a school, it is impossible for one missionary to do jus- 
tice to the work of the station and of the distant villages where 281 
of our Christians are living surrounded by heathen. 

As told in our last report, some men were appointed as Helpers 
last Spring. They were told to come together at the station for 
further instruction. At the end of August, two of them came, and 
the missionary tried to teach them as much as possible. Unfortu- 
nately they remained here only one week. After they had gone 
the third one came, but a fourth could not come because he had 
been ill. Two of these men are not yet able to keep any services, 
and the other two can do so only to a limited extent. 

The statistics show that the number of our members in this dis- 
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trict has increased during the past year by 41. Six adult heathen 
were baptized, and 39 children of Christian parents, while 8 per- 
sons were confirmed. The total membership in the Quigillingok 
District is now 407, not including 13 adherents, or “new people.” 

We close this report with thankful hearts to our God and Sav- 
iour, through Whose grace we have been able to continue in our 
work among these Eskimos, although much of the work which 
should be done remains undone! We are thankful that there are 
dear brethren and sisters who remember us before the Throne of 
Grace. The last mail brought us letters from seven unknown 
friends in Dinuba, California, who write that they will pray for us, 
our people and our work. 

May the Lord our God graciously hear our prayers! 

Very sincerely yours, 


JoHN AND Mary HInz. 


QUIGILLINGOK, SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1923. 


During the period under review, the spiritual work has con- 
tinued in the accustomed manner. The services on Sundays, and 
twice during the week, have been held as regularly as possible, 
and have been generally well attended, especially by the women 
and children, for the men were sometimes out for several days, or 
a week, hunting and trapping. The meetings during the Passion 
Week could not all be held, on account of snow storms. Even the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, which usually takes place on 
Maundy Thursday, or Good Friday, had to be postponed until Sat- 
urday. 

Our Christians at the villages have been visited several times, 
and the Gospel has been proclaimed to them, and the Holy Com- 
munion has been administered at Anorak, Orotok and Tshalin, but 
not at the other villages, for there the conditions of their homes and 
kashims were such that it could not be done. There are heathen 
at all the villages who also like to see and hear the missionary and 
to attend the services. Some of them are willing to become Chris- 
tians, but they are not yet far enough advanced in their knowledge 
of the Christian truths, and not yet strong enough in their faith to 
give up their old manner of life. 

There is, for instance, a man who would like to have his children 
baptized. When he was told that his children can not be baptized 
as long as neither he nor his wife are Christians, he said that he 
was afraid that he would not be strong enough to resist the tempta- 
. tion to practice sorcery. But he said, “I know that what you preach 

is true. I know it, for the above has revealed it unto me. There- 
fore, I cannot contradict the word which you preach.” There is an 
inner struggle, a conflict between light and darkness, not only 
among the heathen, but also among some Christians. The mis- 
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sionary still has to combat the old traditions and superstitions, the 
influence of which makes itself especially felt when illness and 
death come to the people. 

During the time covered by this report, twelve children of Chris- 
tian parents and three adults have been baptized and four young 
people have been confirmed. 

A boy at Tshalin, sixteen years of age, who would have been bap- 
tized in February, froze to death in a snow storm in January. In 
that snow storm, the writer, too, was on the way, but fortunately 
he arrived at a village before the storm became too severe. Trav- 
eling in a snow storm on this coast, where there is neither tree, nor 
bush, nor shrub, is sometimes pretty hard and dangerous. 

On my last trip, at the end of March, I found that the people, at 
some villages, were very short of food. At Tsifaranek, they were 
on the verge of starvation. I had to hasten to return, for it was 
impossible to get any food for the dogs. I had taken along only 
enough dried fish to last for five days. Some of the people begged 
me very hard to give them fish. Upon my return, I sent them dried 
fish, and some of the men came to Quigillingok for food and ammu- 
nition. As all their dogs had starved, the men had to push their 
sleds from Tsifaranek to Quigillingok, a distance of about 70 miles. 
Later they caught seal, and had plenty of food. 

These Eskimos along this coast are poorer and have a harder 
life to live than others. A great disadvantage here is the scarcity 
of wood. It was very scarce this last winter. When they have 
wood, they usually build a fire in the kashim every second or third 
day. This winter they could not do it as often as that. When I 
visited them, the kashims were very cold, and the roof, or ceiling, 
would be covered with frost. It is hard sometimes to keep services 
in such a room. 

On the whole, the health of the people has been good, and only 
a few deaths have occurred. The cause of death is usually tubercu- 
losis. In February, a woman at Anorak, about five miles from here, 
died at the age of 60 years. She was a sensible and an intelligent 
Eskimo woman, and an example of cleanliness and thankfulness. 
As long as her six children were not yet grown up, she kept them 
as clean as possible. The whole family was baptized in 1912. She 
was always glad and thankful whenever she had a chance to hear 
the Word of God. When I visited the people at Anorak in Janu- 
ary, she could no longer leave her house. Therefore, I kept a ser- 
vice in her house, and she partook of the Lord’s Supper in fellow- 
ship with her husband, children and relatives to the number of 
thirteen persons. She realized that her earthly pilgrimage was 
drawing to its close. She said that her thoughts were always with 
Jesus. Early on Sunday morning, February 18, she departed this 
life and we believe that now she is there where her thoughts had 
been, with Jesus. The missionary was notified immediately of her 
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departure, and in the afternoon, the funeral service was held at 


Anorak. =< 
Looking back, we have much cause for praise and thanksgiving 


to God, Who graciously has kept us in health that we could carry 
on the work at the station, and enabled us to make several mission- 


ary trips to the villages. 

A missionary couple, alone at such an out-of-the-way corner of 
the world, feels especially thankful when both are well and each 
can do his and her share of the work. 

May it be done always to the glory of God! 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN AND Mary HInz. 


1. Statistics, JANUARY 1, 1923 
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The Bethel District has 8 outstations; Akiak, 4; Quigillingok, 8; 
Quinhagak 12. 

The Bethel Sunday-school has 95 scholars and 7 teachers; Akiak, 
102 scholars and 2 teachers; Quigillingok, 42 scholars and 1 teacher; 
Quinhagak, 115 scholars and 1 teacher; total 354 scholars and 11 
teachers. 

Bethel District is served by 2 missionaries, their wives and 4 
native eat Se by 2 native helpers; Quigillingok, 1 mis- 
sionary, his wife and 5 native helpers; and Quinhagak, by 1 is- 
sionary and 1 native helper. _ anne ei 


*Details incomplete. 
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JOHN HENRY KILBUCK. 


John Henry Kilbuck was the son of William Henry and Sarah 
Kilbuck and the great grandson of Gelelemend, Head Chief of the 
Delaware Indians, of revolutionary fame, and the great-great-great 
grandson of Netawatwes, King of the Delawares. 

In 1775 at Braddock’s defeat, Major William Henry, the ancestor 
of the well-known Moravian Henry family, of Boulton, near Naza- 
reth, Pa., at the risk of his own life saved the life of Gelelemend, 
who was fighting on the American side. Out of gratitude for this, 
Gelelemend ordered that all his descendants, male and female, 
should forever afterward carry the name of Henry prefixed to their 
family name, an ordinance which has been faithfully kept for 167 
years, even unto this day. 

Our Brother John Henry Kilbuck was born of Christian parents 
in the then Indian Territory on Wednesday, May 15th, 1861. Being 
recognized by the missionary as a lad of special gifts he was sent 
to Nazareth Hall, Nazareth, Pa., to be educated, and from there 
went to the Moravian College and Theological Seminary, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., and took the full classical and theological course, receiv- 
ing the degree of B. A. in 1882 and B. D. in 1884. 

Brother Kilbuck was ordained a Deacon of the Moravian Church 
by the late Bishop Edmund de Schweinitz, S. T. D., at Bethlehem, 
Pa., on Wednesday, April 16th, 1884, and a Presbyter by the late 
Bishop Henry T. Bachman, at Bethel, Alaska, on the Sixth Sun- 
day after Trinity, July 5th, 1891. 

On Tuesday, March 24th, 1885, at Independence, Kansas, he was 
united in marriage with Sister Edith M. Romig, daughter of Brother 
and Sister Joseph and Margaret Ricksecker Romig, who had been 
born at New Westfield, Kansas, while her parents were mission- 
aries among the Indians. 

Brother Kilbuck served as missionary among the Indians at New 
Fairfield, Canada, commonly called Moraviantown, from 1884 to 
1885, while the then missionary in charge, the late Brother A. 
Hartmann, with Brother W. H. Weinland, was engaged in an ex- 
ploratory expedition in Alaska, which resulted in the establishment 
of the Alaska Mission. , 

In the spring of 1885 the two classmates, the Brethren Kilbuck 
and Weinland, and their wives, accompanied by Brother Hans Tor- 
gersen as lay assistant, left for Alaska to found the new Mission 
among the Eskimos. Brother Torgersen was unfortunately drowned 
almost immediately upon their arrival at the Kuskokwim River. 
Illness in the family compelled Brother Weinland to return to the 
states in 1887. Brother Kilbuck remained the missionary in charge 
at Bethel, Alaska, until 1898. 

Thereafter he entered the service of the Federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation of the United States Government first as a public school 
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teacher in Alaska, but eventually rising to the position of Superin- 
tendent of Schools and Reindeer in the Kuskokwim District. He 
was considered one of the most valuable men in the service. Al- 
though in Government employ he never lost his interest in the Mis- 
sion, and was as helpful as possible to the missionaries in many 
ways. He mastered the Eskimo language to a high degree of per- 
fection and was greatly beloved by the Eskimos. It was his great 
desire to return to the work of the Mission, and he was finally re- 
leased from Government service in June, 1921, and from July Ist, 
1921, to the day of his death he was the greatly beloved missionary 
at Akiak. It was hoped that he might serve many years. In a 
letter dated December 12th, 1921, the last received from him, he 
expressed his great joy in the work and his hope long to continue 
therein in order to train, as had been planned, native LS 
and Catechists. But it had been ordered otherwise. 

He was called to his eternal reward on February 2, 1922, at 
Akiak, on the Kuskokwim River, Alaska, aged 60 years, 8 months 
and 18 days. Typhoid fever was the cause of his death. 

His marriage union was blessed with four children, two of whom 
preceded their father to the eternal home. 

Comparatively few of our people in the States knew Brother 
Kilbuck personally, but there are hundreds and hundreds of Eski- 
mos, who will rise up and call him blessed. 


The Rev. Eugene H. Oerter and his family, who have gone to 
the assistance of the Rey. William H. Weinland, Superintendent 
of the ‘““‘Ramona Mission,” among the Indians in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


The Rev. E. H. Oerter, Mary Jean and Mrs. Oerter (m.n. Weber). 


An orchard of Almond Trees in bloom in February, at Banning, 
California. Banning is the home of the Rev. William H. Wein- 
land, Superintendent of the “‘Ramona Mission.” 
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IX. 
“THE RAMONA MISSION.” 
THE REV. WM. H. WEINLAND, SUPERINTENDENT 
REPORT OF THE MIssioN AT MARTINEZ, FOR THE YEAR 1922. 


The death of Bro. S. H. Rock, early in January, 1922, after 
having served this station for four and a half years, left us 
very short handed, as the Board had no one to fill Bro. Rock’s 
place. This is the largest of our Indian congregations in South- 
ern California, and to give them only an occasional service, 
would soon lead to the disintegration of the work which it has 
cost many years of patient toil to build up. 

Hence we put the situation before the Indians, with the re- 
sult that they chose one of their number, Martin Lopez, to lead 
in the study of the Sunday-school lessons, promising that on 
their part they would attend every Sunday, and support their 
leader in every way possible. Mrs. Esperanza Lomas was chosen 
teacher of the Primary class. These two Indians are amongst 
the most progressive on the Reservation, and it is a matter of 
great encouragement to us that they have been willing to dedi- 
cate their influence to the furtherance of the Lord’s work 
amongst their own people. 

I have preached here and at Potrero on alternate Sundays, 
during the week my wife and I have visited the Indians in their 
homes as much as possible. The greatest drawback to this ar- 
rangement is the fact that the two stations are sixty miles apart, 
and while the State highway is being built, travel over rough 
detours is hard both on car and passengers. 

Much literature from the Inter-Church Commission has reach- 
_ ed us, showing the need of making the rural church a social as 

well as a religious centre. If this be true amongst white people, 
it applies with even greater force to work on an Indian Reser- 
vation, where social advantages of an elevating nature are al- 
most entirely lacking. To meet this need we held a picnic in 
June, when seventy-six Indians sat down to lunch together, and 
spent one day in singing and playing games. On other occa- 
sions my magic lantern was made use of to entertain and in- 
struct, and more gatherings of this same nature are planned 
for the future. 

After the hot weather was over my wife and I moved our 
headquarters to Martinez, in order the better to look after the 
work there. We have enjoyed the mild climate of the desert, 
and, excepting for colds and my yearly-occurring bronchial 
trouble, our health has been good. In fact, excepting for the 
months of July, August and sometimes a part of September, no 
one could wish for a more delightful climate. Sister Weinland 
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organized the Indian women into a sewing circle, which up to 
Christmas met twice a week. Numerous comforts and garments 
were made for distribution to the needy at Christmas. 


The Christmas exercises were held on the evening of Decem- 
ber 25th. Our friends in the east had remembered our Indians 
liberally, so that every one who came received some gift, be- 
sides candy and apples. The singing was very creditable. Our 
Indian orchestra, consisting of piano, violin, cornet and trom- 
bone, added greatly to the enjoyment, and everybody was happy. 

During the year the Reservation lands were allotted to the 
Indians in severalty, each man, woman and child receiving forty 
acres of good land. Strange to say, however, many of the 
Indians refused to accept their deeds. These objectors seem 
to be governed by several motives, amongst which may be men- 
tioned :— : 

They regard the division of land as the white man’s way of 
doing things, and they prefer the old Indian, communistic prin- 
ciple of land tenure. 

Then also, the uneducated ones are set against any innova- 
tion, no matter how beneficial that innovation may be. 


And, strange to say, this class of Indians want nothing to do 
with any agency or means that is calculated to help them to 
become self-supporting. They have been told that the white 
man has robbed the Indian, and that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to support them. So let the Government do its duty, and 
beyond that let them alone. Amongst this class of Indians, the 
worker who will not beg for them is persona non grata. 

In this connection it is gratifying to be able to report that, 
with but few exceptions, the members of our congregation have 
accepted title to their allotments. . See 

In numbers we have gained very little during this past year. 
In growth in grace we have seen.much to encourage us, and 
we feel that it pays to devote our time and strength liberally in 
behalf of these dear people. 


Report of the Mission at the Potrero for the Year 1922 


During the earlier years of the Mission work in Southern 
California, I spent no little time in itinerating amongst the 
Indians scattered through the mountains and valleys, preach- 
ing wherever I could gain an audience, making frequent use of - 
my magic lantern to illustrate the life of Christ, Pilgrims’ Pro- 
gress, or temperance topics. I always spoke in English, but as 
many of the older Indians understood very little English, I em- 
ployed an interpreter wherever it was poss‘ble to find one. 


One of these preaching places was at Warner’s Ranch, where 
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a bright Indian girl interpreted for me on several occasions. 
Recently she told me:— 

“I was a Catholic, and knew almost nothing about the Bible, 
or for that matter about the Christian religion. So when you 
asked me to interpret for you, I did it as I would have interpret- 
ed a case in the court room,—as accurately as possible, but it 
was altogether an impersonal matter with me, being your re- 
ligion, not mine.” 

However it set this girl to thinking, and the Holy Spirit did 
the rest. In the course of time she was sent to Carlisle Indian 
school, and after graduating she entered the Government Indian 
service as a teacher, married, after which she and her husband 
made their home at the Potrero, and attended our services more 
or less regularly. Her husband was a Catholic, but the working. 
of the Holy Spirit gave him no peace and several years ago the 
whole family joined our church and at once became a power 
for good. 

When, therefore, the death of Bro. Rock made it imperative 
that I should have some one to lead in the study of the Sunday- 
school lessons on the Sundays that I must be absent at Mar- 
tinez, Mrs. Pasquale Armijo, who as a girl had interpreted for 
me at Warner’s Ranch, became the logical choice. And her 
work is being blessed. Like the Shunamite woman of old, she 
possesses an unquestioning faith. Like the prophets of old, she 
pleads with and warns her people, which, coming from one of 
their own number, has more effect that if it came from one of 
another race. It is the Lord’s doing. Let us thank Him for 
His marvelous leading, and never forget to sustain Sister Armijo 
by our prayers. 

Our celebration of Easter was marked this year by a striking 
demonstration of the power of the Holy Spirit. A mother, past 
middle life, a member of our communion for years, expressed 
a desire to reconsecrate herself to the service of the Lord, and 
standing before the congregation she made a new confession 
of faith in Christ Jesus. At this service also, a man of middle 
age, who had failed to find peace until he found it in faith in 
the cleansing blood of Jesus, made public confession and was 
confirmed. The church was crowded to hear these confessions, 
and many took home with them a new view of the saving power 
of Christ. 

On March 26th, Mr. P. M. Livingstone, an inmate of our In- 
firmary for a year and a quarter, died, being in his ninety-third 
year. 

During the year our Infirmary has been in almost constant 
use. It is of course free to all Indians, and its convenient, sani- 
tary arrangements are greatly appreciated. 

On March 20th, a Conference on Indian Welfare Work, led 
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by Mr. C. W. Linquist, Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. on Indian 
work, was held at Riverside. By unanimous vote this con- 
ference placed itself on record as heartily endorsing our Mora- © 
vian Indian work in Southern California. 

New shingles being an imperative necessity on the Potrero 
parsonage, the Indians gave free labor, and in two days the 
roof was complete. 

For several years our work has been hindered by a Govern- 
ment employee who was a “wolf in sheep’s clothing.” A sentence 
of seven years in the federal prison at Leavenworth and a fine 
of $3200.00 for robbing the Indians, has put a quietus to his 
machinations, since which we have been given Government em- 
ployees to work with who are of high grade, and who help 
instead of hindering our work. 

If the friends who remembered our Indians so liberally at 
Christmas could have seen how happy they made them, I feel 
sure they would have felt amply repaid for their kindness. 

Asking that you will continue to support us and our Indian 
work by your earnest prayers, we remain, 


Sincerely your missionaries, 


W. H. WEINLAND, 
CAROLINE Y. WEINLAND. 


4. STATISTICS OF THE “RAMONA Mission,” SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
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W. H. Weinland, Superintendent in charge. 
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Thermal, California, December 7th, 1922. 
Dear Moravian :— 

The time for the annual report of our Indian Missions has not 
arrived, but it has seemed to me that a few notes regarding the 
work in general might be of interest. 

Since the death of Bro. Rock last January, the plan of the Board 
to have one man serve both the Mission at the Potrero and the one 
at Martinez, near Thermal, has been in operation. The distance be- 
tween the two stations is sixty miles, and I have been preaching at 
. the two stations on alternate Sundays. During the summer months 
the heat of the desert was too forbidding to make lengthy visits 
possible. This will be readily believed when I state that for weeks 
the mercury never fell below 100 degrees Fahrenheit in the shade, 
and on the hottest day the mercury reached 127 degrees. But if 
this Mission is not to suffer under the present arrangement, special 
attention must be given to these Indians. Hence, with the coming 
of cooler weather, Sister Weinland and I moved our headquarters 
from the Potrero to Martinez. This was no arduous task, since our 
children are all out of the home, we have no horse, cow, chickens, 
dog, cat, or bird to leave or take along, and both parsonages are 
furnished with all essentials for Mission housekeeping. I say ‘‘Mis- 
sion housekeeping,” for our manner of living is of the simplest. 

And busy days these have been. Besides the usual visiting of 
our Indians in their homes and looking after the sick, Sister Wein- 
land has organized a sewing circle which meets twice a week, the 
special work at present being the making of comforts, some for 
immediate distribution to the aged and the sick, others to be given 
as Christmas presents. Friends in the East have sent patches, also 
garments which can be placed to good advantage, all of which help 
is greatly appreciated. 

Much of my time has been spent in getting the surroundings of 
‘the church and parsonage into proper shape. Our Mission build- 
ings are good, but fences are down, and the whole place was so 
overgrown with weeds and brush that passers-by could scarcely 
see. the Mission at all. 

When this Mission was started the Government gave us the use 
of ten acres of land “for missionary and educational purposes,” and 
to this tract S. P. G. now holds title by original patent. But, al- 
though this Mission is now almost thirty years old, most of the 
Mission land is still primeval jungle. You ask, why has no use 
been made of this land? To this I answer, for several reasons. 

First of all, for years there were absolutely no data as to surveys, 
and it is only within the last year that any accuracy has been ob- 
tained as to the proper boundaries of our land, and even now the 
Board has before it a proposition from the Government that we 
surrender a strip on the west and receive in lieu thereof a corre- 
sponding amount of land on the north in order to bring our tract 
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into conformity with the surrounding tracts.* This uncertainty as 
to boundaries has naturally been a deterrant to our improving land 
which might belong to other parties. 


In the second place, during his residence here as missionary in 
charge, Bro. Woosley did heroic work in clearing and planting part 
of our land, also in putting down an artesian well to furnish water 
for irrigation purposes. But Bro. Woosley was a pioneer on the 
desert, and the world over, pioneers seldom hit at once on the crops 
which ultimately prove adapted to a new country and climate, so 
that the fruit trees which Bro. Woosley planted have all died out. 
And just when he was ready for a new effort, sickness in the family 
compelled Bro. Woosley to leave the desert. 


In the third place, to clear, plant and work this Mission tract 
properly calls for money, which has never been available. 


And yet, this Mission land should be utilized. It could be made 
to produce a revenue towards the support of the Mission. 


Furthermore, the Mission farm should be an object lesson.to the 
Indians in economy and thrift, which it is not. 


The Government has provided a liberal amount of land for each 
and every Indian, so that they could make a good living therefrom, 
if they would make proper use of it, which few of them are doing. 


Some one will ask, “Why don’t you teach them to use their 
resources?” To this I reply, How can we consistently preach 
thrift and economy while our own property and resources are 
going to waste? 


It is my purpose, in so far as I am able, to remedy this unfortu- 
nate condition of affairs. How do I propose to go about it? First 
of all, as to funds. When a year ago last March I was compelled 
to purchase a new auto, the Board assisted me to the extent of 
loaning me enough money for the first payment. They have now 
agreed to my proposal that instead of my paying this loan directly 
to them, I may use this amount as a fund for getting water to the 
land and planting as much of it as I can to some suitable crop. 


Of late years the white people of the desert have found that the 
land and climate are well adapted to dates, figs, grape fruit, table 
grapes, cotton and onions. The date crop of the valley for this 
season is estimated at fifty tons, and the price ranges from fifty 
cents to a dollar and a half a pound. But please don’t be too quick 


* Since this has been written, the necssary deed for the comple- 
tion of this transaction has been executed by the duly authorized of- 
ficers of the Society, and the transfer should be completed, therefore 
by the time that this volume comes from the press. : 
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with your calculations. Date shoots, even the smallest, cost fifteen 
dollars each, and five years’ careful cultivation are required to pro- 
duce any crop that is worth while. And the labor involved is too 
arduous for a man of my age. 


Do you wonder that our daily wish and prayer is that a younger 
couple might be sent to this Mission, people who are able and 
willing to spend and be spent for Christ’s sake in the uplift of the 
Indian, and above all, people who are.capable of gaining a vision 
of what this Mission could and should be.* Meanwhile, we will plod 
on as the Master gives us strength. ; 


Sincerely yours, 
W. H. WEINLAND. 


BROTHER WEINLAND AND His SPLENDID WorK IN CALIFORNIA. 


It is always a great satisfaction when the work of our mission- 
aries is appreciated by those, who can view it from an impartial 
standpoint, not being members of our Church, especially when such 
observers are in a position to judge intelligently of the value of 
the work. 

Hence the tribute of Mrs. H. A. Atwood, of Riverside, California, 
to Bro. Weinland and his work is of special value. Mrs. Atwood 
is Chairman of the Indian Welfare Committee of the General Fed- 
eration of the Women’s Clubs of the United States, and can there- 
fore speak with real knowledge of the situation. 


It is a great pleasure to publish the subjoined extracts from a 
personal letter from Mrs. Atwood to our Secretary of Missions :— 


“My Dear Mr. de Schweinitz: 


“In my capacity as Chairman of the Indian Welfare Committee 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, I was in Washington 
this winter in connection with the Pueblo Indian legislation. At 
that time I had fully intended to take a day and call on you and tell 
you of the wonderful work that is being done by your missionary 
out here, W. H. Weinland. My home is in Riverside and ever 
since I have been in Indian work I have come into intimate contact 
with Mr. Weinland. I consider him one of the very best mission- 
aries in the field, regardless of Church affiliations. He not only 
attends to the spiritual wants and needs of the Indians but being 
an eminently practical man he also helps take care of their tem- 
poral wants. 


* Bro. Weinland’s prayer has been answered. On Sunday, No- 
vember 18th, 1923, Bro. Eugene H. Oerter was ordained a Deacon of 
the Moravian Church, by Bishop J. Taylor Hamilton, in the Central 
Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Pa., and he and his family have gone 
to join Bro. and Sr. Weinland in their work in this field. 
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“He very soon saw that for their best development the economic 
problem was paramount; that it was useless to preach of higher 
things to Indians who were starving. 

“The Morongo reservation, situated as it is on the edge of the 
desert, with fine soil and good water, offered.an opportunity for 
putting the Indians on a self-supporting basis, which he proceeded 
to do. He taught them how to till their soil; how to set out their 
fruit trees and irrigate them: and bring them to successful fruition. 
Last year there were about twenty thousand dollars worth of apri- 
cots sold by the Indians of that reservation. For the most part they 
live in comfortable homes and are a God-fearing and law-abiding 
people, largely through the influence of this very wonderful man. 

Sincerely yours, 
STELLA M. Atwoop.” 


Riverside, Cal., April 9th, 1923. 


THE REV. K. G. HAMILTON Mrs. K. G. HAMILTON 


The Rev. Kenneth G. Hamilton has returned to Nicaragua after a 
furlough spent in England, where he took a course in tropical 
medicine at Livingstone College, London. He has taken with him as 
his bride, M. Pauline Peterson, of Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
They were married at Winston-Salem, August 15, and reached Blue- 
fields, September 16, 1923. 


THE REV. C. CONRAD SHIMER 


Who had returned to the States after the affairs of Casa Comercial 
had been liquidated again volunteered for missionary service. He 
was ordained a Deacon of the Moravian Church at Bethlehem, Pa., 
January 21, and arrived in Bluefields, February 14, 1923, where he 
is stationed, serving as Warden of this Missionary Province. 
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X. 


THE MISSION IN NICARAGUA. 
DURING THE YEAR 1922. 


Condensed from the A1nual Report of the Rev. Guido Grossmann, 
Superintendent of the Mission. 


On summing up the activities of the past twelve months, we have 
again great cause for thankfulness to God, that His manifest bless- 
ing has been resting on the efforts of our faithful missionary work- 
ers. The general statistics of membership show a net increase of 
446, the present total being 9474 as compared with 9028 at the be- 
ginning of the year. One hundred and twenty-seven adult heathen 
were baptized. The Sunday-school membership has a fine net gain 
in pupils of 597, the total here being 4443. The day schools also 
show a net gain of 405 scholars over the figures of the previous 
year. It is very plain that in spite of their being overburdened 
with work, the missionaries have been paying special attention to 
this very important feature of their activity. The number of day 
pupils is now a little under 1200. That the educational work of 
the mission may be systematically developed, there is need of 
cultivating the Junior High School in Bluefields, from which fu- 
ture teachers must ultimately be drawn. Started a number of 
years ago by Brother Herbert Cruickshank, it was carried on by 
him till July, when his term of service in this Mission came to an 
end. Since then Brother Hedley Wilson has been in charge, assist- 
ed by the Brethren Wedman and Michel. Plans in connection with 
its future should involve not only an educational advance but also 
provision for the lodging and board of pupils who come from the 
Indian congregations up the coast in order to be trained for future 
service in the school work. 

Arrivals and departure of missionaries during the year were the 
following: Brother and Sister Hedley Wilson arrived in Bluefields 
on January 3, and have since then been active in that town and its 
vicinity. Brother and Sister Heath returned from furlough in 
Europe on July 30, and shortly afterwards proceeded to their new 
station, Karawala and the Rio Grande district. Unfortunately, 
since then their health has been far from what could be desired, 
and for a time they had to return to Bluefields to receive proper 
care. Brother Wedman reached Bluefields from the United States 
on September 6 and before the end of the month he was followed 
by his wife. Since then Brother Wedman has been acting as Su- 
perintendent of the school in addition to having charge of the 
Bluefields church work of the mission. Brother and Sister Bre- 
genzer arrived as new reinforcements on December 20. The Dan- 
nebergers, who had returned from Europe at the end of the previ- 
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ous year, assumed charge of the Wasla station and its district on 
January 12. 

On the other hand the widowed sister Zollhoefer returned to 
Europe in May, after a service in Nicaragua reaching through more 
than 23 years. She has since gone home to her eternal reward. 
Brother Cruickshank and family returned to the United States at 
the end of July, and thus severed his connection with the Mission, 
his pledged time of service having expired. This field will con- 
tinue to miss his valued services as an experienced teacher. On 
the same day Brother Conrad Shimer left for a vacation, to return 
early in 1923. In August Brother Kenneth Hamilton started for 
England via the United States, having received leave of absence 
in order to pursue a course of medical study in Livingstone College 
for the increase of efficiency in future missionary work in this field. 
In September Brother Mills Casanova, who had for many years 
given voluntary service in Bluefields and vicinity as a lay preacher, 
was granted aid by the Directors of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in order to enter the Los Angeles, Cal., Bible Institute 
and so prepare for permanent service as an ordained minister in 
his native land, Nicaragua. 

The business-house of the Mission, latterly known as “Casa 
Comercial,” was closed out on June 30. Though the exact date 
of the opening of this store is not known, it is believed to have 
had an existence of not less than sixty-eight years. It was com- 
menced of necessity, when there was no other way of paying for 
work done than by commodities and when certain necessities of 
life could be obtained by the missionaries only through barter. 
During the war and in the years following, the economic state of 
the coast and the conditions of trade involved serious losses. A 
depository of Bibles, hymnals, school-books and the like remains 
a necessity, however. The title adopted for this is ‘Moravian 
Agency and Book-Store.” 

On May 1, the Superintendent and Warden moved their offices 
into a building which had previously been rented by the Mission 
to the bank of the town. 

Three church dedications took place during the course of the 
year. At Hohn Creek on the Escondido River a chapel built by 
the people of the vicinity was dedicated in March. It is served 
from Bluefields. On the 19th of the same month Brother Schramm 
‘dedicated a chapel built by heathen Sumus at Musawas on the 
Waspuk ,and since then a considerable ingathering has taken place. 
And on September 28, the church at Kiha in the Wawa district, 
which had been rebuilt after its predecessor had been destroyed 
by a storm, was dedicated by the Brethren Fisher, Palmer and 
Newton Wilson. 

The economic condition of the coast remained unsatisfactory 
during the year. Only the banana industry gave hopes of further 
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development, for unfavorable weather, the lack of sufficient rains 
to fill the creeks and float down felled timber, interfered with the 
export of mahogany. Apparently the gold mines have temporarily 
ceased operations. All this very seriously affected the people at 
large, their opportunities for earning being very much reduced. 
In many instances lack of decent clothing made itself apparent, 
and the payment of church dues and contributions fell off. One 
Brother writes: “One piece of clothing is cared for like the pupil 
of the eye, that they may be able to attend church. Both children 
and adults bear marks of the vampire bat’s bite—and why? Be- 
cause they have not a mosquito bar or a sheet to protect them 
during sleep.” 

Looking now at the direct results of missionary work, and in 
the first place amongst our English speaking people at Bluefields 
and Pearl Lagoon, the conflict between light and darkness is very 
apparent. Worldliness, superficiality and modernism and ‘many 
other isms are trying to pervert them. But many have freely and 
readily responded to the teaching and appeals of the missionaries. 
As it was the jubilee year of our Church, it was natural that much 
in connection with its history was interwoven into sermons and 
addresses. And this was thankfully received by our membership. 
Many bent their knees with the prayer: “Lord, revive us again!” 
There was a special celebration of the Lord’s Supper and the days 
were a season of refreshing grace. The historical pageant was so 
popular, that it had to be repeated. The young people’s services 
were held every month and were very helpful. The lay workers 
felt the stimulus of the celebration and were inspired with new 
zeal and joy. All this was in spite of the various forms of opposi- 
tion and rivalry, which we have had to contend with in our Creole 
congregations. 

The work among the Miskito Indians was very greatly compli- 
cated by the frequent and often long absences of the men of the 
families on account of search for work. Brother Grossmann writes 
of having found women at certain places, whose husbands had 
been absent from them as long as two years. This is detrimental 
to spiritual and family life. In some cases the men have sent back 
money from their earnings for the support of their families, but 
not in all cases. There is great need for a traveling gospel worker, 
other than a native evangelist or lay reader or catechist, who could 
steadily visit the various banana plantations and mahogany fields. 
But among some of the Indian congregations too, the bi-centennial 
was a season of special blessing. At the Love-feast in Quamwatla, 
for example, Indian Brethren delivered addresses, and without 
previous arrangement a “Helper” of his own accord arose and led 
the congregation in an inspiring prayer. The various addresses 
gave pledges of intelligent loyalty to their church. At Kukullaya, 
an outpost of Wounta-Haulover, which has been a source of sorrow 
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and of anxiety to missionaries for quite a number of years, a shak- 
ing of dry bones was to be noted. In the latter part of the year 
three adult heathen could be baptized there and three other persons 
could be confirmed or re-admitted. 

The work among the Sumus presents problems of its own. Jn 
Karawala, for instance, Brother Heath is puzzled just what course 
is the best to pursue in view of the linguistic difficulty that hinders 
education. The children do not understand Miskito sufficiently to 
use that Indian tongue as the medium of instruction. Sumu litera- 
ture does not exist. Would it not be best to teach them Spanish, 
or possibly English? Spanish would seem to us to be more na- 
tural, as it is the language of the country. Yet to know English is 
an avenue to employment. 

Special encouragement comes from the outposts of the Sumu 
work, places like Ebenezer and Wasakin, Tuburus and Musawas, 
where numerous heathen have been baptized. At the last named 
village on the Waspuk, where the Sumu catechist, Demetria, has 
been stationed, presents bright prospects. On his last visit to this 
place Brother Schramm found more than sixty adults and fifty-two 
children under instruction as candidates for baptism. At Ebenezer 
and at Wasakin church attendance has maintained its good stand- 
ard, and more land has been cleared for the growth of these Chris- 
tian villages. At La Cruz, up the Rio Grande, and nearby villages, 
the opportunities are so markedly increasing, that a permanent 
station might well be founded and a missionary stationed, had we 
the necessary means. On the other hand, if something is not done 
before long, this may develop into a center of evil influences 
through the influx of all sorts of people. On the Wangks River 
there is still a call for widest and most zealous evangelism, as well 
as for the consolidation of what has already been won. 
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STATISTICS OF THE MorRAVIAN Mission IN NICARAGUA FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1922. 
Condensed from the Annual Statistical Report of the Superintend- 
ent, the Rev. Guido Grossmann. 
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Bluefields, with 2 Filials 
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and 6 preaching places.. 428 715 EH LIAL 525 264 
Karawala, with 2 Filials 
and 1 preaching place... 175 290 abot 476 229 49 
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and 1 preaching place... 442 567 26] 1035 300 iB} 
Haulover, with 2 Filials 
and 1 preaching place... 204 280 18 502 251 ie 
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Sandy Bay, with 1 Filial 
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and 2 preaching places. . 150 158 5 Sls 216 72 
Wasla, with 1 Filial 
and 1 preaching place... 251 446 10 707 540 232 
Sangsangta, with 3 Filials 
and 12 preaching places... 270 399 15 684 491 116 
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At 14 of the Filials and at 2 preaching places the people have 
built themselves a church, and an Evangelist or a Helper who gets 
some allowance from the Missionary treasury resides at.each. 

At 6 Filials and 11 preaching places the people have built them- 
selves a church and a Helper holds the services without any grant 
from the.Missionary treasury. 

At 2 of the preaching places churches have been built but no 
regular services are held. 

At 1 preaching place a church is under construction. 

At 1 preaching place a hall is rented, and at 15 preaching places 
services are at times held in the common houses. 

At 11 Filials and 5 preaching places Day Schools are held, and at 
18 Filials and 10 preaching places Sunday-schols are conducted. 
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MISSIONARIES IN THE PROVINCE OF 
NICARAGUA, DuRING 1922. 


MEMBERS OF THE PROVINCIAL BOARD. 


Guido Grossmann, P., Superintendent, German; Eugene Michel, 
P., Warden*, American; Rufus Bishop, D., American. 

BLUEFIELDS :—-Samuel Wedman, D.*, Canadian; Hedley Wilson, 
Missionary Assistant, Native. 

PEARL LaGoon :—David Haglund, D., Swede. 

KaRAWALA :—George Heath, P., English. . 

QuamwaTLA:—Newton Wilson, Arye Native. 

HAuLOVER:—John Fisher, D., Jamaican. 

YuLu:—John Palmer, D., Jamaican. 

TwappPi :—LeRoy Hodgson, Missionary Assistant, Native.* 

Sanpy Bay:—Heinrich Schubert, P., German; Isaak Lewis, Mis- 
sionary Assistant, Native. 

Cape GRACIAS :—Rufus Bishop, D., American. 

WasLa:—Otto Danneberger, P., German. 

SANGSANGTA :—Franz Schramm, P., German. 

On FurRLoucH:—Kenneth Hamilton, P., American, attending 
Livingston College, London, England.* 

Conrad Shimer, American, in Bethlehem, Pa.* 


In addition to the corps of Missionaries given above, the follow- 
ing are employed as Native Workers: 10 Evangelists, 14 Helpers, 
5 Lay Preachers, and 10 School-masters. Four natives are also 
now in training in the United States: George Hall, Jack Coleman 
and Joseph Webb, at Slater Institute, North Carolina, and Mills 
Casanova,* at the Bible Institute, Los Angeles, California. 


*It is well to bear in mind that this report is for the year 1922. 


Both Bro. Eugene Michel and Bro. Samuel Wedman have re- 
signed, the former on account of his own health, and the latter on 
account of the health of Sr. Wedman. 


Bro. and St. George Heath have been compelled to come to the 
States in order that Sr. Heath may undergo medical treatment. At 
present (November, 1923) they are at Winston-Salem, N. C., where 
Bro. Heath will continue to do important translation work of the 
Bible, previously begun, for use in the mission. 

Bro. LeRoy Hodgson is at present (November, 1923) in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where his wife, a former resident of Washington, is 
undergoing medical treatment among her own people. 


Livingstone College, London, England, is a Medical College which 
specializes upon the subject of tropical diseases for the benefit of 
missionaries, and Bro. Kenneth Hamilton has completed a course 
there, and has returned to the mission field, and has taken with 
him his bride, Sr. M. Pauline Peterson, of Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Bro. Conrad Shimer has been ordained a Deacon, and has returned 
a cee Nicaragua, and has taken up the duties of the War- 
enship 


Owing to ill health, Mills Casanova has discontinued his studies. 


THE REV. GEORGE A. HEIDENREICH AND HIS FAMILY 


The Rev. George A. Heidenreich, who was Pastor of the Goshen 
and Casselton congregations, North Dakota, volunteered for mission- 


ary service, and has accepted the call to the pastorate of the Blue- 
fields, Nicaragua, congregation. He will sail, accompanied by his wife 
and younger daughter, for Bluefields, some time in December, 1923. 

From left to right: Margaret, the elder daughter, a student at the 
Moravian Seminary and College for Women, Bethlehem, Pa.; the Rev. 
G. A. Heidenreich; Dorthy, the younger daughter, who accompanies 
her parents to Nicaragua; Mrs. Heidenreich; John, the son, a student 
at Nazareth Hall, Nazareth, Pa. 


THE REV. KARL BREGENZER MRS. KARL BREGENZER 
(m. n. Remke) 


The Rev. Karl Bregenzer was ordained a Deacon of the Moravian 
Church, December 10, 1922, in Bethlehem, Pa. Immediately there- 
after, with his wife, child and mother-in-law, Mrs. Remke, he started 
for Nicaragua, arriving in Bluefields, December 20, 1922. At present 
(December, 1923) he has taken over the work at Karawala. 
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MEDICINE AND SUPERSTITION IN NICARAGUA. 
BY THE REV. LORENZO TAYLOR. 


In “the Judgment of Dungara,” Kipling shows quite clearly that 
the Rev. Justus Krank, Saint though he was, lacked some essential 
equipment and failed utterly in his fight with the “Great Dungara, 
God of Things as They Are.” What is true of India, is true of 
other lands. Superstitions which may seem ridiculous to us West- 
erners, are none the less part of the very fibre of another nation’s 
being. One takes one’s place on the Mission Field, and day after 
day spends one’s energy and enthusiasm in what appears to be 
most important, until brought face to face with apparent failure. 
An overwhelming sense of the uselessness of all one’s toil at length 
brings home the fact that we must drop our own theories—we 
must fight this great Dungara, ‘““The God of Things as They Are.” 

The Miskito Indian believes in, and is obsessed by, many evil 
spirits. Space will not permit us to deal with many of the super- 
Stitions which complicate the task of the Moravian Missionary in 
Nicaragua. The belief in Evil Spirits (Ulsassa nani) is very com- 
mon, and the brave man and the coward alike live in equal fear. 

When a heathen becomes a Christian, it is almost impossible to 
obtain any information respecting his past life and beliefs, and our 
knowledge is therefore most incomplete. This much seems clear: 
IF the heathen believe in God, He is good, and will send the hea- 
then every good thing, provided the evil spirits do not interfere. 
The evil spirit must be induced not to send misfortune; but the 
ordinary man is not influential enough to obtain such favor, so he 
must have some friend at court, one, if possible, more powerful 
than the “ulsassa nani.” 

Every evil, whether disease or accident, is caused by the evil 
spirits, and the ‘“Sukia” (witch doctor) is often called in to exer- 
cise his charm. The Sukia has many methods—incantations, mut- 
terings, setting up painted sticks with charms tied to them, blowing 
tobacco smoke over the patient, and making a bubbling with a pipe 
in a calabash of water, which the patient must either drink or pour 
over the affected part; or, again, the patient is isolated in a tem- 
porary shelter and nobody is allowed to pass to the windward for 
so many days. 

It seems that our folk believe in Three Great Spirits: 

1. The Waiwin; or the Spirit of the Air. 
2. The Liwa, or the Spirit of the Water. 
3. The Unta Dukia, or the Spirit of the Woods. 

These spirits communicate with each other, and often despatch 
some animal from their kingdom to that of another spirit. For 
example, when Liwa wishes to send his message to the spirit of 
the Woods, he may send it by an alligator. Waiwin, on the other 
hand, would entrust his message to some beautifully plumed mes- 
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senger of the skies, a bird. Should any huntsman meet a mes- 
senger of the spirits, they would pass him by, but in passing leave 
their shadow in the form of some illness known as “YUMU.” 
Thus, whenever anyone is ill we hear nothing about dyspepsia or 
appendicitis, but “Karras Yumu” (The shadow of the alligator, or 
“Limi Yumu” (The shadow of the jaguar), etc., etc. 

The belief in ‘“Yumu” persists often long after our folk become 
not merely nominal but tolerably good Christians. When their 
toved ones lie nigh unto death, then the old superstitions come 
back with increased power. If the Missionary is ready to help 
with ‘“Christian’”’ medicine, they prefer that; but we cannot wonder 
that they do at times question with themselves as to whether they 
have done wrong to throw up the traditions of the past? In the 
days of trouble most Indians—at least my experience teaches me 
—will eventually go back to the belief in “Yumu,” unless the mis- 
sionary can give medical help. 

But by means of medicine, barriers are being broken down. The 
missionary points a way to cleaner living and better habits, and 
often, when the Sukia’s medicine has failed, God has blessed the 
means employed in the Mission Dispensary. Some day they will 
laugh about ‘““Yumu,” as we laugh about the little imps who, turned 
the milk sour in the pantries of Merry England long ago. 

In the meanwhile we must strive to prove that “Christian Medi- 
cine” is more powerful than all the spirits of the elements.—Mora- 
vian Missions. 


EXTRACT FROM THE NICARAGUAN OFFICIAL CENSUS 


OF 1920 
LANGUAGES :— 
Department: Spanish: English: Miskito: Chinese: Total 
Bluetields i... se 19,706 4,117 6,841 320 31,078 
JiNOle Sanat, sete 20,674 8 506* 27,205 
Chontales 07... .-. 17,3824 25 250** 77,641 
Comarca C. Gracias. 1,569 243 9,869 11,728 
All Nicaragua .....614,518 5,035 17,466 466 638,119 
* Bocay. ** Laborers. 
RELIGIONS :— 
Department: Catholic: Protestant: Others: 
Biieterds: se see ae ee ae 18,333 12,268 445 
Cram aan tee etn een een 33,970 42 11 
Chontalest tape, sees 77,584 48 6 
SITOLE Ste cn eee ae eae ames 27,184 23 
IVC OUM eaernus usb dae tae Piste sjal 82 49 
Miata Oli ame mice caw ee eee 78,108 108 7 
Maniac iain an See ee 73,694 809 ikakgt 
MASA SAG sh nteler., Saveme = he. Mae 40,153 204 S 
Comarca Cabo Gracias ... 3,138* sul Okahss 883 
Comarca San Juan .... 625 239 1 
del Norte 
Totals for all Nicaragua ..614,453 21,853 1,566 


* In the Comarca about six thousand heathen have evidently 
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registered themselves, as Christians. Many of those called Catholic, 
however, have actually been baptized without instruction by travel- 
ling padres. 


Town or Village: Catholic: Protestant: Others: Total 
Puerto Cabo Gracias ......... 289 187 al 477 
Cabo Viejo (‘‘Old Cape’’) &ce.. 59 197 870 1,126 
Sandy Bay and Dakura...... 626 2,102 2,128 
KMiwastanra, elu: ete... 2.2 .. 74 548 622 
WiaSlaeDIStrictn oy ae ce. 0s cet 148 826 974 
Takling (incl. Bilwaskarma). 230 2,459** 12 2,702 
Waspuks District. vitae coe 844* 196 1,040 
Sanesan ee Distnicteneestnca on 868* 1,192 2,060 

3,138 Us CO 883 115728 


* Most of thse I know personally. Their Catholicism is very 
superficial indeed. In life and knowledge they are entirely heathen; 
and if ever converted will at once apply for membership in the 
Moravian Church. 


** The government district of Takling coincides with the Mission 
district of Bilwaskarma. Can you wonder that I unceasingly urge 
the importance of this district, the real centre of gravity of the 
Indian population? 

Bluefields city has 5,068 inhabitants outlying villages 2,158 
Pearl Lagoon, 725, outlying villages and hamlets, 1,551. La Cruz, 
1,393 (greatly increased by 1923). Bocay: Spanish, 817; English, 
8; Germans, 2; Miskito, 239; Sumu, 267; (Total Indian 506), A 
total of 1328. 

I could find no census returns for the Kruta district. Bro. Reinke 
and Bro. Fisher estimated 2,500; and 2,500 more in Honduras pro- 
per. This would make total Miskito-speaking, 22,466 in both re- 
publics. 

GEORGE R. HEATH. 
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XI. 
THE MORAVIAN CHURCH IN JAMAICA, Bo Wid 


REPORT FOR.THE YEAR 1922. 
BY THE REV. JONATHAN REINKE, D.D. 


Those who have not had much experience in writing annual re- 
ports may be led to suppose that it is an easy task; so much paper, 
so many words, and the job is completed. But annual reports are 
written with a purpose, namely to inform the interested and to in- 
crease sympathetic interest. It is a great source of encouragement 
to us on the field, to know that there are many in the home prov- 
inces who follow with deep sympathy and prayerful interest what 
takes place in Jamaica, and I desire to assure all such that the 
knowledge of their attitude toward us, is a constant source of help 
and inspiration. What your prayers and interest are to us, you may 
not realize; but we on the spot, know. 


It is a pity that so little is known of Jamaica by the public at 
large. I noticed that in an address by a lady who was opening a 
sale of work in aid of our missions, Labrador and the West Indies 
were grouped together and sympathy was claimed for those who 
have to spend long lonely winter nights in these fields. We have 
a winter, but it is not the winter of Labrador. It is much cooler 
than the summer is, for the thermometer sometimes goes as low 
as 50 degrees Fahrenheit. In these days of easy communication, 
it is a pity that more of the travelling Moravian public do not visit 
Jamaica, and get first hand information about our work. A very 
hearty welcome awaits any brethren or sisters who will present 
themselves at any of our parsonages. We enjoy such visits and 
find them stimulating. First hand information would thus be 
gained. 

One of the difficulties of this field is that Jamaica is not a manu- 
facturing country. It is sometimes described as being “purely 
agricultural,” but the expression is misleading to those who are 
unacquainted with local conditions. There are few places where 
the plow can be used. For instance corn (maize), grows beauti- 
fully and bears well, but must be cultivated by means of the fork 
and hoe. The “Man with the hoe” is classic but would not get far 
in the corn fields of Kansas for instance. We cultivate our yams 
and various potatoes in the same way. The small proprietor culti- 
vates his sugar cane in the same way.. Even the land for ginger 
is prepared, except in rare cases, with the hoe. The consequence 
is, that it is only in exceptional cases that the peasant, even if he 
owns the land can earn more than a bare competency. When there- 
fore the island suffers from drought, as was the case during the 
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year under review, our members, who as a rule belong to the peas- 
ant class, find it difficult to meet their various obligations; and when 
they pay their church dues, it represents real sacrifice. Though 
Jamaica is known as “The Land of Wood and Water,” it is only 
the Eastern parishes (the island is divided into 14 parishes, which 
represent political, not religious divisions) which are well sup- 
plied with rivers and springs. Our work lies for the most part in 
the western parishes. Westmoreland (where are situated Salem, 
Carmel and Beaufort), enjoyed a plentiful rainfall, but St. Eliza- 
beth and Manchester (in which parishes we have nineteen congre- 
gations and out-stations), suffered severely from lack of rain. The 
congregations at Lititz and Ballard’s Valley suffered most, where 
for the most of the year they hardly had drinking water. Fairfield 
and Bethabara were also exceptionally dry. In consequencé, the 
coffee crop, upon which our people largely depend for ready money, 
though promising well, proved very disappointing. Besides the 
drought the Colony was experiencing a time of adjustment after 
the sugar slump, and our people had again to learn to think in six- 
pences instead of half crowns. Under these circumstances it is 
highly satisfactory to be able to state that the financial end of the 
work was fully sustained, though one or two of the ministers failed 
to receive their salaries. Wherever building operations were being 
carried on, there the strain was greatest; and it does seem to be 
specially hard that the minister should have to suffer, because he 
is head and front in seeing that church buildings are being erected 
or kept in repair. I have not, however, heard any complaining on 
the part of the ministers. Your missionaries, whether foreign or 
native, are doing your work uncomplainingly. The new church at 
Aberdeen, so well begun last year, has been continued and pushed, 
and this activity seems to have found a reflex in the spiritual life 
of the congregation. The two leading helpers give gratuitous ser- 
vice in conducting the public services in the absence of the minister, 
and church dues are met uncomplainingly. At Eden, the heavy 
repairs are still being effected, though not with such rapidity, as in 
temporal matters this congregation is not as favorably placed as 
at Aberdeen. At Broadleaf the church and minister’s house have 
been put in thorough order with money raised by the congregation. 

Foot and mouth disease broke out in the parishes of Hanover 
and Westmoreland about the middle of the year. An expert had to 
be imported from England and the affected districts were put under 
quarantine. There was a movement to destroy all pigs and goats, 
but this has not yet been carried into effect. If it had been done, 
the small settlers would have suffered severely. At this writing, 
the disease seems to be well in hand; but none of the cattle in the 
affected districts can be sold to the outside parishes. This of course 
affects the districts concerned very adversely. 

With reference to the spiritual side of the work, it is not without 
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encouragement. Many reports from the congregations mention in- 
creased Sunday attendance. The Evangelistic Committee appoint- 
ed by last Synod has been at work. No striking results have been 
reported, but indirect results have not been wanting. It is hoped 
that as the committee gains experience the outward results will 
be more apparent. 


There is a slight falling off in the communicant membership, 
which is more apparent than real. But there is an increase in 
candidates, or “baptized adults,” which is very encouraging. 

The additional work in the Province has been carried on through- 
out the year, but with increased difficulty. There is a tendency on 
the part of some who hold positions of influence to make all schools 
“government schools,” though the government itself admits that it 
is not in a position to supply the necessary buildings. The tend- 
ency is to erect government buildings wherever possible, and this 
makes the authorities less willing to afford needed assistance to 
voluntary schools. We are very thankful for such help as we 
continue to get from England. A very needy case is that of Clap- 
ham, where it has become necessary to erect a new stone building 
for our school, which is a very important out-post for the congre- 
gation at Fulneck. Brother Gale has encouraged the people, who 
have nobly responded, but the building is still far from completion, 
and funds are exhausted. 


We, in common with the other parts of the Unity, celebrated the 
bi-centennial of the renewal of the Church at Herrnhut with befit- 
ting ceremonies. The exercises were not all as elaborate as they 
were in well organized congregations in the Home Provinces, but 
they were all characterized by great warmth and enthusiasm. 


We are still in great difficulties as to the supply of the ministry. 
We have several promising candidates, but no means of training 
them. I mention the fact again, because if any brother or sister or 
group of brethren could guarantee say £100 for five years, we 
think we could make arrangements whereby our men could serve, 
one at a time, a very good and suitable training, in connection with 
another denominational school, which is well staffed. Men we 
must have, and if we cannot get trained men, we will have to use 
untrained men. That will be the beginning of the end. 

Before closing, I would like to say that for many years we have 
been systematically aiming at self-support and self-supply. I think 
that we have done as well as could be expected. One denomina- 
tion at work in Jamaica which for many decades has boasted of its 
independence, has recently appealed to England and America for 
assistance and has received it. The British authorities have sent 
out a representative to administer the funds. Our church is re- 
ceiving far less from the home authorities than it did say twenty 
years ago. The fact that our work is efficient is a tribute to the 
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loyalty of our native brethren, whose salaries are less than those 
of other native workers attached to British and American Mission- 
ary Societies. I wish publicly to express our appreciation of kind 
assistance received in various ways from our various mission 
Boards. The British Board especially has placed us under deep 
obligation by procuring us the efficient help of Miss Wookey, B.A., 
for our Bethlehem Training College. 

With a deep sense of gratitude for spiritual and temporal mer- 
cies received and enjoyed throughout the past year, this report is 
submitted. 


STATISTICS OF THE JAMAICA PROVINCE FOR THE YEAR 1922. 


Accredited Communicants, 6,177; Baptized Adults, 736; Under 
Discipline, 254; Baptized Children, 6,255; Total for the year 1922, 
13,422; Total for the year 1921, 13,290; Increase, 132. 

In the Sunday-schools there are 1961 boys, 2533 girls, and 1015 
adults, a total of 5,509 scholars, together with about 355 teachers, 
making a total of scholars and teachers, 5,864. 


EASTERN WEsT INDIA PROVINCE. 
REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1922 


The work of the Moravian Church in the Eastern West India 
Province is conducted in nine islands, Sto. Domingo in the Greater 
Antilles, the Virgin Islands of the United States, St. Thomas, St. 
John’s and St. Croix, and the British Leeward and Windward 
islands, St. Kitts, Antigua, Barbados, Tobago and Trinidad. Peo- 
ples in three different nationalities are represented in our congre- 
gations, British, American, and Dominican or Spanish. In the 
island of Sto. Domingo, where the people are distinctly Spanish 
in language and temperament, the country has just been given 
greater autonomy, and the American marine forces have been 
withdrawn. The people of the American Virgin Islands, Danish 
in thought and training for 250 years, but transferred to the United 
States in 1917, and now rapidly imbibing American ideas (more 
than ideals I fear) and the transition is difficult and confusing. 
The smaller British islands have a settled and conservative popu- 
lation, principally laborers on the sugar estates, or as in the case 
of Tobago and North Trinidad, small proprietors, dependent on 
the staple products of sugar and cocoa. In these latter islands, 
especially Antigua, wages have fallen as low as 8 pence for women 
and a shilling for male laborers, and cocoa has dropepd to 4 cents 
per pound. Economic conditions, national temperament, and en- 
vironment, susceptibility to and influence of various labor and 
socialistic movements, and differing standards of living, all more 
or less have had their effect upon the work of the church in these 
communities. In all, we have in these various islands, 34 congre- 
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gations and filials, some in towns of varying size up to stirring 
cities and sea ports like Port of Spain, Bridgetown in Barbados, 
and St. Thomas. Others are in isolated and backward communities, 
differing again in degree like congregations in St. John’s, Tobago, 
North Trinidad, Sto. Domingo, and in Antigua, Grace Hill, Grace 
Bay and Fire Islands. The complexion, character, and demands 
of the work in these times of transition and readjustment can 
fairly well be estimated from this brief preface. In a province so 
widely diversé in character, in order to comprehend, one should 
go into detail more than is possible in such a report, but only a 
few salient events can be mentioned and these may not always 
be conclusive. A short extract from each island report, however, 
may lead to a clearer idea of the work under review. 


Sto. Domingo. The superintendent begins his report thus: Our 
brother, Edwin Brown and family, after 10 months’ residence at 
San Agustin (La Romana), was compelled last April, because of 
a breakdown in health to return to England. We miss his valu- 
able help and advice. In May, Bro. Johnathan Richard was called 
to this charge as assistant to the superintendent. The young peo- 
ple of the congregation are being trained to help, and the work 
has progressed during the year. With a strong day school at the 
station, we would have a fine work, reaching more effectively 
the parents and children of this growing town. At San Pedro 
the work has continued an even course. The evil effects of the 
withdrawal of Mr. Phillips, the former minister, who carried a 
number of members with him to the United Negro Improvement 
Association, are being slowly overcome. We are glad to say that 
our Church is regarded by the body of the people of this town as 
the leading Church, and we are often called upon to visit strangers 
in times of sickness. Regular visits are made to the outlying es- 
tates, Consuelo, Santa Fe, and Loes. Considering the hard times 
through which we have passed in 1921, and the uncertain con- 
ditions under which the people live, we thank God for what has 
been done, though the number of true believers is small. It must 
be understood that we are not working in a Moravian community, 
but among people in our congregation who have been gathered 
from all churches. Our great problem is to -direct the souls of 
men to the unséarchable riches of Christ, that they may forsake 


the perishing things of the world, and accept the Gospel in all its 
fulness and beauty. 


The Virgin Islands of the United States. In St. Croix, the year 
as reported by the superintendent has been in many respects 2 
gloomy one. On account of the strike of 1921, the fields had been 
neglected and the crop was a very small one. In addition, two of 
the large Sugar concerns suspended work for a time placing our 
people in further straitened circumstances. Consequent upon this, 
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though willing, our members were unable to meet their church re- 
quirements financially. At Friedensberg, the congregation has 
been much disturbed by disagreement between the minister and 
his church officers, which culminated in the latter part of the year 
in a public scandal involving the arrest of the former and his dis- 
missal from the ministry of the church. As a result the congrega- 
tion has been much upset, and to some extent divided. Latterly 
the minds of the people seem to be returning to a more united state. 
Since October, the work has been conducted by the other minis- 
ters, ably assisted by the leading helper and delegate from the con- 
gregation to the Island Conference, Mr. Moorehead. The superin- 
tendent emphasizes the urgent necessity for an early appointment 
of a minister to this congregation. In matters spiritual, there has 
been some evident progress. The meetings of Mr. Tibbetts of the 
“Gospel Volunteers of the World,” in February, as well as the anni- 
versary of the renewal of the church in June, proved seasons of 
refreshing. 


St. Thomas and St. John’s, these islands constitute one Confer- 
ence. In the town of St. Thomas, there is a large congregation 
worshipping at the Memorial Church, one of six denominations 
and four sectarian bodies in a population of about 9000 people in 
the two islands. We have a congregation in a healthy spiritual 
condition in the western district attached to the Nisky station, a 
small filial, New Herrnhut in the east, once ministering to a large 
population and the oldest station in all our mission fields, and two 
congregations, Emmaus and Bethany respectively in the eastern 
and western parts of St. John’s, the nearby island. Country and 
busy, restless town life commingle in these islands and affect esti- 
mate of results and progress. The superintendent mentions as the 
principal political event, a change of governors, the popular Ad- 
miral Kittelle being succeeded by Captain Hough, a sensible and 
conservative executive, the introduction of a new system of taxa- 
tion of yet uncertain character, and the sending of a delegation to 
Washington to secure a modification of the prohibition and shipping 
laws. In the congregation at the Memorial Church, and in the 
country districts the bicentenary celebration was observed with a 
special service on the three days, the 17th, 18th and 19th of June, 
the crowning occasion being the public meeting on the 19th, pre- 
sided over by Admiral Kittelle. The religious life of the congre- 
gation has been favorably affected by these days of commemora- 
tion, by the services of the week of prayer, the meetings of Mr. 
Tibbetts, referred to above, and a week of special services in the 
latter part of the year in conjunction with the other Protestant 
congregations of the town. The Rev. A. B. Romig resumed the 
charge of the Nisky congregation in April, in succession to the 
Rev. A. W. Leslie. The latter, at the close of his pastorate of two 
years, seemed encouraged by an improvement in the tone of the 
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congregation. The present pastor notes the effects of the changing 
times of transition during the past five years from the restraints 
and discipline of a paternal government to the greater freedom 
of a republic. The tendency of our people to emigrate continues. 
St. Thomas is too small and the opportunities for advancement too 
few to supply the demand for places such as our people desire, 
and the mainland is near and alluring. The year in both islands 
has been one of drought and scarcity. Money has been scant but 
none have been near starvation as in other lands. The pastor of 
St. John’s writes: “Zeal has been manifested, and the Lord’s house 
continues to attract.”” Week day Bible schools have been success- 
fully conducted in four districts of the Emmaus portion of the 
island. A great blow to the whole community was the death of 
Dr. Piene, ‘a good physician,’ and one much loved by the people. 
A drought of unusual length and severity made the lot of the peo- 
ple very hard, and the loss of animals on the different estates was 
very great, but the pastor adds “The hills have for the most part 
suffered for lack of rain and the flowers—lovely St. St. John’s— 
have been absent, but we believe there have been showers of spir- 
itual grace evidenced by many lives.’ Mr. Jacobs continues to 
minister with much faithfulness and joy, though often in great 
weakness, to the congregation at Bethany. 


Antigua and St. Kitts. We quote from the superintendent’s re- 
port: The stations in Antigua have been variously affected by the 
conditions of the year. The communicant membership stands the 
same as the previous year but the total membership shows an in- 
crease of 60. According to the census, our church in Antigua 
forms over a quarter of the population of the island. The year 
1922 was the hardest for many years. A planter recently stated 
that wages were at present just the same as in 1889 when he first 
took up work in the island. We have in this mission the six prin- 
cipal congregations of Spring Gardens in the city ot St. John’s and 
circling the island, Green Bay, Cedar Hall, Grace Hill, Lebanon 
and Newfield, with the filials Fire Islands, Grace Bay, Cana, Pot- 
ters, Gracefield and Bethany. The personnel of the staff was 
changed by the removal in November of Bro. and Sr. Trowell to 
Tobago. Their successors, Bro. and Sr. Colin Williams, came near 
< oo of the year, but their work can hardly be considered a part 
() ; 

In St. Kitts, the most prominent event of the year was the death, 
on May 30th, in the prime of life and usefulness, of the Rev. A. 5 
King, pastor of the Basseterre congregation. At the end of the 
year this vacancy had not yet been filled but the congregation has 
kept up remarkably well under the supervision of the Rev. Mans- 
field Williams with the assistance of faithful lay helpers. All the 
congregations in this island have done well, the smaller one, Beth- 
el, at the greatest distance from town, under the pastorate of Bro. 
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Bailey, an old assistant and ex-teacher, having more than fulfilled 
all financial obligations, and increased its membership. In both 
these islands, bicentenary celebrations were occasions for great 
zeal and interest, especially in Antigua, where in addition to an 
overflowing public meeting at Spring Gardens, there was a grand 
concert by the combined chorus of the congregations and a most 
helpful communion service for all the churches of the mission. 


Barbados and Tobago. The superintendent of the former island 
begins his report thus: “The people and the country are naturally 
in pretty much the same condition as in previous years. In many 
ways, there has been an improvement over last year. Speaking of 
Sharon, the oldest and largest congregation, of which he is the 
pastor he mentions many encouraging features of the work. 
“Quite an enthusiastic juvenile missionary meeting was held there 
in October, presided over by a young lad, and excellent addresses 
were made by the choirman and other children. Nearly every 
child brought an envelope offering, and the children are enthusias- 
tic for another meeting. The bi-centenary celebration of the 
Church was duly observed according to the program suggested by 
the Board. On Saturday, June the 17th, the church bell was rung 
at noon, all members having been urged to join in prayer at that 
hour. On the next day, Sunday, very earnest sermons were 
preached in all the churches. On August 13th, a most appropriate 
occasion, a solemn communion service was held at Sharon, the 
church being crowded with communicants from all the churches. 
Optimism characterizes the review of the year from the outlook 
of the Sharon pastor, the report of that congregation closing with 
this summary, “We beg to report a bright Sunday-school, lively 
and spiritual Sunday and week-day services, and an increase in 
numbers both in the Sunday-school and in the communicant 
classes.” Less optimistic is the estimate of other pastors. Barba- 
dos is characterized as ‘“‘a land of churches, chapels, missions and 
sectarians of all sorts, principally American, but amusements, 
pleasures, dress and the love of money are the gods of many. The 
great need is not so much preaching, but careful exposition of the 
word of God. Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and love to all the 
saints is not seen enough.” 

The death of the Rev. Oscar Haynes in July threw the care of 
the Bridgetown congregation principally on the shoulders of the 
superintendent, but he was ably and zealously assisted by the 
brethren R. Taylor and R. N. Cummings. Relief came in Novem- 
ber when the Rev. H. Lloyd arrived from Tobago and assumed the 


charge of the congregation. 
Tobago and Trinidad. The island of Tobago is associated with 


Trinidad politically and economically. It is beautiful and healthy. 
The climate is pleasant, the scenery charming and the soil rich and 
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fertile. By some it is thought to be the scene of the story of Rob- 
inson Crusoe: The population is mainly composed of peasant pro- 
prietors. Its one drawback is the lack of direct communication 
with the outside world, so that the small proprietors have to sell 
locally or through some middleman in Trinidad. Ordinarily the 
people do well, but the prevailing commercial depression has af- 
fected both island and church finances. A heavy setback was the 
abnormal rainfall on the 8th and 9th of September, when the hilly 
district in the middle and northern part of the island suffered from 
landslides and heavy washouts. These things have affected church 
attendance, and an absence from worship has not furthered a long- 
ing for God’s presence. The year has been marked by a change 
in the personnel of the mission staff. Bro. and Sr. Lloyd, after 
six years of faithful and endearing labor among their flock at Mont- 
gomery, were called to Barbados, and were succeeded by Bro. and 
Sr. Trowell from Antigua. Another change has been the removal 
from Spring Gardens of the head teacher, and lay preacher, Bro. 
N.C. St. John, to the work on the north coast of Trinidad. The new 
school code adopted on January 1, 1923, imposes heavy responsi- 
bilities on the churches and added to the possible strain on our 
finances is the loss of £30 per annum in the ecclesiastical grant to 
Tobago. The hope is expressed that a return to normal times may 
enable our people to meet their responsibilities. 


The superintendent of the Trinidad mission characterizes the 
year 1922 as on the whole favorable to our people, though trade 
depression made itself felt in the closing months of the year. He 
notes two events likely to affect the colony in the coming year, the 
arrival of a new governor, Sir Samuel Herbert Wilson, and the 
investigation of the question of legislature reform by a commis- 
sion under the leadership of Major Charles Nood, under secretary 
of state; larger franchise is also likely to be granted in the near 
future. These circumstances have created a feeling of uncertainty 
among the people, and is reflected in the religious life of the com- 
munity. The two congregations in the city of Port of Spain, Rose 
Hill and Belmont have made satisfactory progress. Bi-centenary 
services on the 17th and 18th of June afforded a valued oppor- 
tunity for a practical expression of gratitude to God for the life and 
work of the-Church through which the message of salvation was 
brought to us. The north coast mission has been unfavorably af- 
fected by various circumstances; the report refers to bad crops, 
low prices and unemployment. Both L’Anse Noire and Manantial 
have suffered a loss in communicant membership. The return of 
Bro. W. C. Johns as teacher catechist has been a real boon to the 
work. Trinidad is the largest of the Windward group. The cen- 
sus returns of 1921 tell of 1891 Moravians scattered over the land, 
many of them away from all Christian influences. The north coast 
mission ministers to a portion of these. ‘To seek and care for 
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the submerged numbers would afford scope for all energies and 
resources of our Church in Trinidad” is the closing sentence of the 
superintendent’s report. These rather lengthy extracts have 
seemed necessary for a comprehension of the extent, peculiarities 
and difficulties of the work in this Province of widely scattered 
islands and greatly differing peoples. The progress recorded under 
the peculiar conditions is real and more gratifying and represents 
much self-sacrificing labor on the part of the various pastors. In 
many instances these have been seriously hampered in their work 
by inadequacy of salaries, one of the greatest drawbacks to efficient 
and satisfactory work.. This has been especially the case in town 
congregations and in households where there are growing children. 
The old days have passed away, not likely to return, and readjust- 
ment in these particulars of livable salaries, where the demands on 
the minister among a poor and backward people are so great, is 
urgently necessary, if efficient men from abroad as well as from 
our own people are to be drafted into our ministry. At present, 
owing to uncertainty as to our Provincial income and due to the 
shortage of men, two very important stations being without a min- 
ister at this writing, we are brought face to face with the necessity 
of retrenchment where our usefulness will be considerably cur- 
tailed. While, therefore, heavy clouds hang over us as we enter 
the new year, our review of the mercies vouchsafed and the results 
achieved hearten us and trusting in the same divine goodness that 
has brought us thus far, we thank our God and take courage. 
E. C. GRIDER. 


‘ 
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STATISTICS OF THE EASTERN PROVINCE OF THE West INDIA 
ISLANDS FOR THE YEAR 1922. 
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The Province, including 27 Stations, 20 Filials and 11 Preaching 
Places, a total of 58, is served by 20 Missionaries (including mis- 
sionary wives), 27 Native Ministers (including wives and as- 
sistants), and 379 Native Helpers (male and female). 

There are 57 Sunday-schools, attended by 2,199 boys, 2,967 girls, 
and 3,654 adults, a total of 8,820 Sunday-school scholars, together 
with 14 foreign and 528 native teachers, making a total enroll- 
ment of 9,362. 

Thirty-one Day Schools are conducted with an enrollment of 
2,069 boys and 2,330 girls, total 4,399, presided over by 1 foreign 
and 106 native teachers, and 7 monitors. 

One Training School is also conducted with an enrollment of 17 
scholars, under 1 foreign and 3 native teachers. 
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XII. 


THE MISSION IN LABRADOR. 


On November 10, 1922, the little mission-house, built to take 
the place of the former one destroyed by fire, was at last ready for 
occupancy. It was planned to rebuild the church also during 1923. 
To get the house ready even so late in the autumn was, however, 
a difficult piece of work for Brother Paul Hettasch, who had just 
returned from furlough in Europe. Though the Eskimos of Lab- 
rador are unquestionably gradually dying out, we still deem it a 
privilege and a duty to remain true to the trust that has come to us 
as an inheritance from the fathers, and with five stations are min- 
istering to the scattered population of about 860 souls in northern 
Labrador. Five ordained missionaries and five brethren in charge 
of the trade, with their wives and three unmarried sisters are en- 
gaged in this work. 
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XIII. 
THE MISSION IN SURINAM. 


The very statistics of the mission disclose some of the cares and 
joys of the past year. There are two less European couples at 
work; the native ministers, who are assistant ministers, have de- 
creased by four, and there are eight fewer native evangelists. Un- 
less we can obtain decided assistance from Holland, contraction 1s 
bound to be the order of the day. The older mission among the 
Creoles and that in the Bushland and that among the Javanese 
had a net gain in members. But the decrease in membership 
among the converts from among the British East Indians was such, 
that the total membership registered a decrease in round numbers 
of about two hundred. The main cause was the purging of the 
lists of those who have lost interest in the church. Teachers in 
our day schools on the other hand showed an increase by eight. 
There were 470 more scholars than twelve months earlier. And 
the Sunday-schools had a gain of 23 teachers and 75 scholars. In 
the day schools there are 3439; in the Sunday-schools, 1970! 

The death of two missionaries and one native minister had to 
be mourned. ; 

Brother John Zickmantel, who had served in East Equatorial 
Africa without an interruption from 1898 to 1814, and who had 
come to Surinam in 1920, to take charge of the home for lepers 
at Bethesda, in January, was compelled by illness to retire from 
this post, and he died, in Paramaribo, on March 26, after weeks 
of terrible suffering. 

Brother Paul Hellstroem followed him to rest on July 19. Born 
of missionary parents in Surinam, his had been a long term of val- 
ued service, namely since 1896, latterly as minister in Wanica. 

Brother Cornelius Nelson, a native minister, who had charge of 
the villages along the Upper Sarramacca, passed away literally in 
the service, dying suddenly in his tent-boat whilst on a missionary 
trip to Nieuw Jakobkondre. 

Mention should also be made of the home-going of the veteran 
ex-superintendent of this Mission, whose memory will long remain 
green, Bishop Fritz Staehelin, in Basel, Switzerland, the city of his 
forefathers, whence he had originally gone forth to service. 

As was done in many parts of our Moravian world, in June, 1922, 
the membership in Surinam took delight in commemorating the 
two hundredth anniversary of the founding of Herrnhut. At one 
of the chief gatherings in connection with this commemoration, in 
Paramaribo, the Governor bore unreserved testimony to the value 
of the mission, past and present, to the Colony of Surinam. The 
effects of this celebration could be traced in an imparting of new 
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enthusiasm and a new consciousness of the worth of the Moravian 
name. In connection with this festival one of the voluntary or- 
ganizations within the membership, the so-called ‘“Herrnhuter- 
Committee” presented the Provincial executive board of the mis- 
sion with the sum of 6000 guilders (about $2300.00) for the ben- 
efit of home-missionary work in Surinam. And this organization 
has done much to promote loyalty to our denomination in a great 
variety of ways. 

The “Church Conference” in October, constituted of 20 mission- 
aries and 30 men of Surinam, and the “Educational Day” in De- 
cember were important occasions and bore testimony to the grow- 
ing sense of responsibility for their own church-life, which is now 
a trait of this old mission. 

A new foundation of the year was the dedication of a home for 
orphaned East Indian girls, “Sukh-Dham,” i. e. “Place of Happi- 
ness,” in the presence of the Governor of the Colony and a num- 
ber of higher officials. At present 45 such little girls are in the 
care of Sister Nissen, who arrived from Denmark in the autumn 
to assist Brother and Sister Legene. 

To summarize the general picture of this field: In the city of 
Paramaribo the mission rejoices in constant external growth—nor 
are signs of newness of inner life lacking. The membership of the 
plantation and district congregations on the other hand shows a 
slow but apparently sure decrease. The work among the tribes of 
the Bushland is suffering, because it is physically impossible for 
Europeans to live there and there is at present an insufficient num- 
ber of native workers, forceful in character and spiritually ripe, 
who are also manifestly moved by an inner call. In spite of the 
difficulties of the work among the Hindu immigrants, which were 
intensified by the war, many open doors are before us, which we 
can not enter for lack of men and means. The Javanese mission 
is marked by a satisfactory, if slow, advance. One of the explana- 
tions of the smallness of numbers in this branch of our under- 
takings is the caution observed by our missionaries in connection 
with the baptism of heathen converts. 
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XIV. 
THE MISSIONS IN AFRICA. 
South Africa, West. 


The year 1922 will be noteworthy in the history of this mission 
for the convocation of its first “Church Conference,” when 12 
delegates of congregations and 5 ordained native ministers de- 
liberated with 14 missionaries about the concerns of the native 
church, which is gradually arising out of the missionary activity of 
the past. The place of essemblage was Elim, not far from the 
southernmost point of South Africa. Previously new rules for the 
constitution of individual congregations had gone into effect, ac- 
cording to which the women received not merely a vote, but also 
might be chosen members of the local boards. 

It is worthy of note here, that the renewal of the mission at 
Gnadenthal took place in 1792, its first regulations went into effect 
in 1797; in 1827 it received a local board; in 1834 the first native 
school-master was inducted into office, and the school for training 
teachers and assistants was opened in 1838. The first native cler- 
gyman was ordained in 1883. 

Two splendid examples of the native clergy were among those 
who passed to their reward during last year—Frederick Adams, 
after 40 years of service; and the gifted and most useful Rudolf 
Baalie, after 45 years of richly blessed activity. 

And now the first synod of this mission was convened, the lay 
delegates being chosen by the congregation conferences. Unfor- 
tunately Gnadenthal could not be thought of as the seat of this 
first “Church Conference,” for the spirits of the people here are 
still so agitated by the great problem of the Colony, that of land- 
ownership, and so much ingratitude exists, in spite of the fact that 
the native members here have the mission wholly to thank, that 
really any land here belongs to them in any sense. It seemed ill- 
advised to amend the regulations drawn up by the Mission for 
Gnadenthal in 1827 and in that year approved and confirmed by 
the government. Hence this oldest station is lagging behind Elim 
and Goedverwacht and several other places, so far as its form of 
organization is concerned. 

However it was a group of really competent men, who met in 
Elim in September, 1922, and the general spirit animating them in 
reference to religious affairs may be summed up in the words: ‘We 
dare no longer leave everything to be done by the missionaries. 
We the membership must work with them to the best of our power!” 

The ranks of the ordained workers were reinforced by the ordi- 
nation of the native Brother, Daniel Joorst, at Pella on May 1, by 


Bishop Van Calker, and by the arrival of Brother Theodore Tietzen 
and wife from Germany. 
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Various special days of celebration marked the year in a number 
of congregations, but it was by no means free from special cares. 
An “Ethiopian” sect with the motto: “One people and one church, 
away from the white man,” did considerable proselyting in Gna- 
denthal, twenty-one of our members permanently going over to 
them. Probably in connection with the efforts of these disturbers, 
a suit was brought, in the effort to requisition the Gnadenthal land 
for natives. Like a previous suit some years ago, this was decided 
in favor of the Mission, and the costs were laid on the attacking 
party. Somewhat similar disturbances threatened in Goedverwacht 
and Enon, without actually coming into court. 

As in various colonies the educational work of the Mission pre- 
sents serious financial and other problems in South Africa. The 
government is making the schools more and more a matter of State 
supervision and education is free to the children. Hence the at- 
tendance is on the increase, especially in the towns, and most of 
all in Cape Town, where our school buildings are becoming too 
small. Very gratifying was the growth and energetic activity of 
our two congregations there. The church attendance is excellent. 

In Maitland, where the native minister, R. Rasmus, is in charge, 
money is being gathered for the erection of a new church, five 
hundred pounds (about $2200.00) being now on hand. He is in-- 
defatigable in his leadership. 

It is also especially gratifying to hear, that cottage-meetings are 
quite frequent in many of the homes of our people in Cape Town. 


South Africa, East. 


The year has been one of great care and anxiety, owing to the 
lack of assured financial support. The missionaries live from hand 
to mouth, for the Superintendent-Treasurer does not know from 
one quarter of a year to the next, where the money needed for 
the coming months will come from. 

Furthermore the year opened with sundry social disturbances 
that were called forth by lack of work at some of the gold fields, 
where many of the young men find an opportunity to earn money 
in normal times. Bolshevistic influences were suspected. In some 
places it came to actual conflicts with the government troops. The 
northern districts of Kaffraria were put under quarantine on ac- 
count of disease among the cattle. These regulations and the low 
selling-price of stock brought on discontent against the govern- 
ment. In addition the policy of the separation of the schools from 
the influence of the missions threatens to undermine the authority 
of the latter over many of the teachers. 

This is the environment amidst which the missionaries and the 
native ministers and the evangelists have to work. Small wonder, 
that their influence over the young is lessened, especially when so 
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many of our young men go to the gold-fields in search of work, 
and there come in contact with multitudes of heathen Kaffirs, so 
that the pressure of a bad heredity again makes itself felt. Be- 
sides the conflict with all the adverse forces has been made more 
difficult by the paucity of the missionary forces. And whereas, in 
at least one instance, a station normally served by a missionary 
from Europe had to be temporarily treated as a filial of a post 
occupied by a native minister. In part of the field, too, Rome’s 
propaganda hampered the work. The paucity of missionary forces 
is the more to be deplored, because the Kaffirs prefer to live widely 
scattered, each family on its own farm or ranch, so that the Chris- 
tians may live miles apart. Brother Blohm, formerly of East 
Equatorial Africa, the old German colony, contrasted the methods 
to be employed in Kaffraria with those of Nyasaland and its vil- 
lages, by comparing his present task to that of putting together 
separate beads of mercury and preventing them from separating. 
Moreover the converts are overwhelmingly women, the men as a 
rule maintaining a hostile position and holding to the heathen 
usages of their forefathers. This fact presents one group of prob- 
lems in connection with the work of evangelization and organizing 
congregations, and another set of difficulties grows out of the pres- 
ence in the same field of so many and varied churches and mis- 
sionary organizations, that follow such divergent methods and have 
such different ways of handling moral and social issues connected 
with the Christianization of the people. All the more is it to be 
prized that we have a corps of very capable and faithful native 
ministers and missionaries. 

Finally, Brother Van Calker’s annual report sets forth, how im- 
possible it is at present for the Kaffir Mission to undertake com- 
plete self-support. Since 1909 the accounts of the native-church 
have been kept separate from the costs involved in the missionary 
establishment as such, and very gratifying progress has been made. 
More than sixty per cent. of the expense of the native-church is 
met by the contributions of the native Christians. And the mis- 
sionaries themselves do what they can to meet the remainder and 
their own expenses on the field by the proceeds of gardens, flour- 
mills, trade in a small way, etc. 

The educational work is largely self-supporting, thanks to gov- 
ernmental subsidies; only the schools at outposts in heathen terri- 
tory are wholly a charge on the mission. All in all, there remains 
the round sum of 1200 Pounds (about $5280.00) to be obtained 
from the home church. If this is not forthcoming, and we should 
be compelled to withdraw our missionaries, the edifice built up by 
faithful missionary labor, now embracing in round numbers a mem- 
bership of 12,000, would fall in ruin. 

We may be permitted to add, that the loyal support of Brother 
Van Calker himself for many years by our members in Winston- 
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Salem, North Carolina, and the appropriations made during the 
past year by our Society for Propagating the Gospel and by our 
Brethren in London, are therefore exceedingly opportune. It is to 
be hoped that our American membership may continue steadily to 
support the Society for Propagating the Gospel in connection with 
the work for which it has made itself primarily responsible, in 
order that it may also have the means to make additional appropria- 
tions in the immediate future in aid of South Africa, East. 


East Equatorial Africa—Unyamwesi. 


On their return from furlough in Europe, in 1921, Brother and 
Sister Gaarde devoted the first months to the re-establishment of 
touch with the formerly occupied stations, and during the first half 
of 1922 served especially the congregation which gradually re-as- 
sembled in Tabora. Here worship was regularly maintained 
throughout the year. True it was not the Mohammedan inhabit- 
ants of this great center of trade who came, nor the former mem- 
bers of our congregation in this city, but persons who had come in 
contact with the Gospel at the most widely scattered mission-sta- 
tions of equatorial Africa, who happened to be in the city, and felt 
the need of seeking out a Christian congregation. On April 2, thir- 
teen adults were baptized, thus bringing the néw Tabora com- 
municant membership to sixteen, some of whom show evidence of 
very vital Christian life. 

Work in this city was twice interrupted by journeys undertaken 
by the Gaardes, in February to Usoke and in May to Sikonge and 
Ipole. Communion days and baptisms testified that these old con- 
gregations by God’s grace did not succumb to the trying years of 
the war. In the absence of missionaries native ‘Helpers’ held the 
work together, so that at the beginning of 1922, these congregations 
counted 424 Christians and 236 candidates for baptism. 

The administration of this field is now in charge of our British 
Mission Board, with its seat in London, and the missionaries up to 
the end of last year were Danes. Since then an English couple 
has gone out. Friends in Denmark have also assisted in the finan- 
cial support most liberally. 

At the end of 1922 the Christians numbered 471, and candidates 
for baptism, 452. 

In Tabora, the native assistant, Isai Maganga, is in charge. 
Urambo could not be visited in 1922, but Brother Gaarde felt justi- 
fied in baptizing 11 men and 6 women who came thence to Tabora, 
requesting baptism. 

The chief center of our native church in this land lies about 
Sikonge and Ipole, situated not far apart but in different districts. 
But the largest individual congregation is Kitunda, far to the south, 
with 143 members and 118 candidates for baptism. The plan to 
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transfer this station to the Mission of the Church of England, whose 
activity stretches almost to neighboring regions, had to be dropped. 
Brother Gaarde was not able to go thither last year; but at the 
request of the elders of this congregation, made during a personal 
conference with him, he appointed as their spiritual guide that 
John who was the first-fruit of our Unyamwesi mission. 

In the vicinity of Usoke the Roman Catholic Church is seeking 
entrance. . 

It may be added that the English Brother Arthur Keevil, who 
has completed a full course in medicine, expected to leave England 
with his bride in September, 1923, in order to commence medical 
missionary activity in Unyamwesi. 

Finally in reference to our old field in Nyasa-land, now in the 
care of the Scotch Free Church and in particular of its unweariedly 
active missionaries, the Rev. R. Mackenzie and wife, in Kyimbila, 
and of the Rev. Mr. Fulds, of Ipyana, it may be of interest to note 
that an official visit was paid there last year by the Rev. Mr. Ash- 
croft, a director of the Scotch Society. His journey was in con- 
nection with the celebration in memory of Livingstone’s death at 
Ilala on the shore of Lake Bangweolo. Prior to his leaving for 
Africa he had an interview with Bishop Hennig in Berlin. To- 
gether with Mr. Mackenize, he visited our former stations, Mbozi, 
Utengule, Rungwe, Kyimbila, Rutengaino and Isoko, and also 
nine former stations of the Berlin mission. He rejoiced to write 
to Herrnhut about the new advance of the Gospel and about the 
many reopened schools in those parts. The thorough work of our 
missionaries in previous days was not in vain. But he also wrote 
of the terrible damage done to buildings by the earthquake of 1919 
and by the war. Ipyano was to be inspected on the homeward 
journey. Only out of the way Ileya was not mentioned. It is the 
hope and aim of the Scotch society to man this field with additional 
forces, if possible with men who already know the language and 
customs of the people from working among the Konde to the south. 
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AN IMPORTANT FORWARD MOVEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


THE First Moravian CHURCH CONFERENCE IN SOUTH AFRICA 
(West), HELD at Etim, Cape Co.ony, SEPT. 25-29, 1922. 


At the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, recently 
held at Bethlehem, Pa., it was clearly pointed out that the ultimate 
aim of all foreign mission work should be to build up a native 
Church, able to assume independent responsibility for its own ex- 
istence and work,—in other words, a self-governing body of Chris- 
tian people. How our Church has been working toward that end 
for a number of years in South Africa, and the success which it has 
achieved is indicated by the reports of the First Moravian Church 
Conference in South Africa, West, held at Elim, Cape Colony, Sep- 
tember 25 to 29, 1922, received, one direct from Bro. Emil Poiet, 
Missionary at Mamre, South Africa, and the other, through Mora- 
vian Missions, from Bro. R. Schmidt, in charge at Gnadendal. This 
Conference is well worth noting, as it marks a very distinct step 
forward in the work of that Mission. Conferences had been held 
regularly before this at Gnadendal, but these were conferences of 
the missionaries in charge of the work. 

As far back as 1909, the Mission Board, at Herrnhut, planned 
for the development of a native Church in South Africa. From 
time to time various circumstances hindered the carrying out of 
these plans. Then came the Great War. This last year, 1922, 
however, saw the final development of the idea, and the first defi- 
nite step taken in that direction. 

Both reports tell of the eagerness and the interest with which 
the native congregations co-operated with the missionaries. The 
congregations at Gnadendal and Elim were both anxious that the 
Conference should be held in their midst. The disappointment 
of the one and the elation of the other were shown in a natural 
but brotherly spirit. 

Bro. Poiet points out very clearly in his report the difficulties 
which still stand in the way of final independence and self-sup- 
port. Both difficulties are familiar to us in the Home Province, 
and both depend, in large measure, upon the troubles which arise 
in attempts to “balance a budget.” 

The first difficulty is that of obtaining an educated and trained 
ministry. Bright and ambitious young men, even in South Africa, 
can earn a better salary as government teachers in the schools than 
as Moravian ministers. It would seem, therefore, that the ques- 
tion of material reward is world-wide, and is finding its way even 
to the Foreign Mission Fields. 

The second difficulty is the present inability of the native con- 
gregations to assume full financial responsibility for the salaries 
of their ministers and all other necessary expenses. 
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Those who are fortunate enough to own a Moravian Mission 
Atlas will have no trouble to locate Elim on the map of South 
Africa and Cape Colony. Those who are not so fortunate can 
turn to a good atlas or school Geography. They will find that the 
Cape of Good Hope is not the southernmost cape of Africa, but 
that that distinction belongs to Cape Agulhas. Elim, though it may 
not be marked on the map, is not very far inland, north of this 
cape. Gnadendal is a little west of north of Elim, almost directly 
east of Capetown. 

Extracts from the report of Bro. R. Schmidt follow :— 

“Elim, situated in the ‘Strandveld,’ the nearest Mission Station 

to Cape Agulhas, is well known to Moravians. There we assem- 
bled for our first Church Conference. It was not only a long way 
to Elim; but it was a long way that lay between this Conference 
and the days when Georg Schmidt started the work in South 
Africa, 1737-1744, and from 1792, when his work was taken up 
again by the three brethren Marsveld, Schwinn and Kahnel. At 
first the missionaries alone managed the work, and at all the sta- 
tions they formed the ‘Mission Conferences’ that were held. Since 
1827 the ‘Conference of Overseers,’ consisting of church servants 
and overseers, have joined the missionaries in their work—a great 
step forward at that time, introduced by Bishop Hallbeck. From 
1834 and 1838 onwards teachers were trained, and in 1883 the first 
South African ministers in our Western Province were ordained 
by Bishop Kihn, viz., the Brethren Karl Jonas and Johannes 
Frelibanzi. In later years the ‘Kerke Raad’ (Church Committee) 
took over the spiritual work of each congregation. 
- “The work as a whole was placed under the supervision of the 
Provincial Conference, and now and then all the brethren called 
to mission service, European and South African, assembled for 
what was called the ‘General Mission Conference.’ These two 
conferences were responsible to the Mission Board, who held the 
reins in their hands. 

“The first Moravian ‘Church Conference,’ at Elim, consisted of 
all the brethren called to mission service, both European and South 
African, and of delegates elected by the different congregations. 
The chairman was our Superintendent, Rev. R. Marx. Two Euro- 
pean brethren were chosen by the Church Conference as members 
of the “Provinciale Bestuur’ (Provincial Board)—a new body— 
subject to the approval of the Mission Board. As soon as half of 
the ordained brethren are South Africans, the Church Conference 
may elect one European and one South African brother to the ‘Pro- 
vinciale Bestuur.’ At this meeting the brethren H. Birnbaum and 
C. Schreve were chosen. 

“The congregation called these days ‘the Conference Festival ;’ 
and so it was. On Sunday, September 24th, Rev. Ez. Pfeiffer, the 
grandson of the first South African teacher educated by Bishop 
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Hallbeck, delivered the sermon. Several brethren addressed the 
children and the congregation in the afternoon and evening. On 
Monday, September 25th, Rev. R. Marx opened the Conference 
with a sermon in the church. Then we all went to the school, 
where the regular sessions were held. 

“The first Church Conference was a constituent assembly, as, 
for the first time, the ‘Rules and Regulations for the Brethren’s 
Church in South Africa, West,’ approved by the Mission Board, 
were placed before the meeting and accepted. Thirty-four pro- 
posals were laid before the meeting, dealing with church fees, the 
training of ministers and teachers (male and female), the liquor 
question, etc. Reports of every congregation were read. In the 
discussion which followed the reading it happened more than once 
that a delegate arose and said: ‘I humble myself for my congrega- 
tion, and pray for intercession.’ In all questions the voice of the 
congregation was heard. The members spoke to the point, and the 
spirit of brotherly love prevailed. 

“Revival meetings, a concert, a lantern lecture on Labrador, 
and a social evening took place. The church choir, conducted by 
Mr. Johannes, did particularly well. At the social evening all the 
members of Conference and the members of the ‘Kerke Raad’ of 
Elim were the guests of the evening of our Elim missionaries. In 
this meeting the healthy state of the Conference was proved; more 
than that, we felt that the Lord was with us. On Friday evening 
the Conference came to an end. Our hearts were full of thankful- 
ness to our Lord and to the congregation and missionaries at Elim. 

“The young Church still needs the help of the Moravian Church 
at large, but an opportunity has now been given her of developing 
along progressive lines.” 
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XV. 
THE HIMALAYAN MISSION. 


This field is especially thinly occupied. At the four stations and 
one out-station only six European and two ordained native breth- 
ren and five sisters are laboring, assisted by six other native 
workers. 

From Leh come hopeful reports: three adults baptized, two con- 
firmed and eight under instruction prior to confession of faith. 
The Christians are busily preparing to acquire a new church build- 
ing, title to which shall be in the names of the members—an im- 
possibility hitherto, the law requiring that the property of the mis- 
sion belongs to the State, with the former paying rent to the latter. 

At Kyelang the ordained native brother, Joseph Gergan, reports 
that the gospel is finding willing hearers. 

Kalatse is being served by the former lama, now ordained servant 
of Christ, Chompel, aided by Lobsang. Together they have made 
wide tours of evangelization. 

Ga Puntsog is still faithfully at work at Chot, though with disap- 
pointing results. 

Poo is even more disheartening, its members bearing too clearly 
the mark of “rice Christians.” Brother and Sister Peter will there- 
fore probably remove to Kyelang. 

The number of Christians in this field is only 143. 
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XVI. 
GENERAL DIRECTORY 


OF THE MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES Or THE MoRAVIAN CHURCH. 


Notes. The Foreign Mission Work of the Moravian Church (begun 


on August 21, 1732) is a common enterprise of the entire Church. The 
control is in the hands of the Mission Board, which is a part of the gen- 
eral governing Board of the entire Unity, whose members are elected by 
the representatives of the various independent Provinces assembled in 
General Synod, or, between Synods, by the various Provinces of the 
Unity. The unity of the work finds expression in the fact that the gov- 
erning Boards of the various Provinces are at the same time “Provincial 
Mission Boards” to further the support of the work in the entire field. 


a. 


A) 


A. THE HOME BASE. 


(Names in parentheses are the maiden names of wives.) 


I. THE MISSION BOARD. 


Address: Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany, except in the case of the Repre- 
sentatives of the American and British Provinces. 


Rt. Rev. Paul Hennig, D. D., (Gemuseus), President. 

Rt. Rev. J. Taylor Hamilton, D. D. (Beck), 1444 Main St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Representative of the American Province. 

Rt. Rev. Arthur Ward (Warwick), 32 Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 

Representative of the British Province. 

Rev. John Hettasch (Kern), Vice-President and 
Director of Mission Finance. 

Rev. Herman Steinberg (Liebig). 
Representative of the European Continental Province. 

Rev. Samuel Baudert, D. D. (Dohner). Mission Inspector. 
Member of the Continental Provincial Board. 


Mission Secretaries. 
Rev. Kurt Fichtner (Hickel), Recording Secretary and Registrar. 
Rudolph Merian (Barth), Financial Secretary. 
Woldemar Richard, Business Secretary. 


Mission Advocates. 
In Germany: Rev. Theodore Bechler (Wauer), Editor of German Mis- 
sion Literature. Address, Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany. 
Rev. Traugott Bachmann (Kiinzel), Niesky, Silesia. 
Elise Kootz, Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany. 
In Austria: Rev. Edmund Dahl (Luecke). 
Address, Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany. 
In Switzerland: Rev. Auguste Brindeau (Fraisse). 
Address, Agence des Missions Moraves, Boulevard Georges Favon, 19, 
Genéve, Switzerland. 
In Holland: Rev. Herman Bielke (Rausch). 
Address, Zusterplein 18, Zeist in Holland. 
In Denmark: Rev. Friedrich Hoy (Holm). 
Address, Christiansfeld, North Schleswig, Denmark. 
In England: Rev. Charles Klesel (Plevy). 
Address, 32 Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 4, England. 
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In America: Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, D. D. (Daniel). 
Address, 67 West Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


d. Finance Department. 

F. Schuetz, Herrnhut, Saxony, Representative of the Continental Prov- 
ince. Rev. H. J. Wilson, London, England, Representative of the British 
Province. H. Feldmann, M. D., Wilhelmsdorf, Wuertt; O. Uttendoer fer, 
A. Beck, H. Marx and J. Sieboerger, all in Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany. 
The last three constitute the Executive Committee. 


e. Agencies. 

The finances of the Mission are controlled from the central treasury 
in Herrnhut under the following officials: 

John Hettasch (Kern), Chairman; Rudolph Merian (Barth), Chief 
Clerk; Rudolph Bechler (Aastrup), Treasurer; John Ehrhardt (Brauk- 
mann), Bookkeeper; Rudolph Arnstadt (Staude). 

There are the following agencies: 

Herrnhut cares for the furloughs and journeys of missionaries, for the 
packing and shipping of freight, etc. 

Adolph Glitsch (Raatz), Manager, and 

Henry Rapparlie (Meili). 

London, 32 Fetter Lane, E. C., attends to exchange between Herrnhut 
and the Missions abroad. Rev. H. J. Wilson, Manager; Clement Spence 
(Swift) and Charles Harvey (Perrett), Bookkeepers. 

North America, also attends to exchange between Herrnhut and the 
Mission Fields. 

Paul de Schweinitz, Bethlehem, Pa. 

E. H. Stockton, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mission Book Agency in Herrnhut, founded in 1898, edits Mission 
literature and handles cognate material. 

Theophil Raillard (Schuetz), Manager. 


Il. THE PROVINCIAL MISSION BOARDS. 
1. In Germany: The German Unity’s Board. 

Headquarters: Herrnhut, Saxony. 

Paul Jensen, D. D., President; Leonhard Bourquin, Otto Uttendoerfer, 
Karl Kuecherer, Samuel Baudert, D. D. 

2. In England: The British Provincial Elders’ Conference. 

Headquarters, London. 

Herbert R. Mumford, President; J. Norman Libbey, H. James Wilson. 
3. In America (Northern Province): The Provincial Elders’ Conference. 

Headquarters, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Charles L. Moench, D. D., President; Karl A. Mueller, D. D 
Schweinitz, D. D., John S. Romig, D. D. Peace See «Ou aaga dias 
4. In America (Southern Province): The Provincial Elders’ Conference. 

Headquarters, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Edward Rondthaler, D. D., L. H. D., President; J. Kenneth Pfohl 
J. F. McCuiston, John W. Fries, Agnew H. Baneeon € ohl, D. D., 


These four Provincial Boards, to i issi : 
! , together with Mission B 
the General Directing Board of the Unity. goa conseate 


In addition, in all Provinces of the Unity, the ministers of congregations 


and evangelists are agents for the presentation of th issi 
¢ e M 
the gathering of funds. are ee 
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Ill. MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 
The most important are: 


1. The Society for the Furtherance of the Gospel among the Heathen, 
The Trust Society for the Furtherance of the Gospel among the 
Heathen (S. F. G.), in London. Founded 1741, Incorporated 1921. 

It consists of members of the Moravian Church and undertakes to fur- 
ther the mission work of the Church especially in British Colonies. It 
has made Labrador its particular charge. It owns a ship, “The Har- 
mony,” carries on trade with the Eskimos and has published “Periodical 

- Accounts” since 1790. 


Rev. H. J. Wilson, Treasurer, 32 Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 4, England. 


2. The Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen (S. P. G.), 
: Bethlehem, Pa. Organized 1745, Reorganized 1787, Incorporated 
_ 1788. 

All ministers of the Northern Province of the Church in America, are 
ex-officio members of this Society, while other members of the Church 
may be elected to active, and outside friends to honorary, membership. 
The first care of this Society is for the Aborigines of America, and there- 
fore it takes particular care of the Missions in Alaska, California and 
Nicaragua. Publishes an annual pamphlet “Proceedings.” 

Rey. Paul de Schweinitz, D. D., Treasurer, 67 West Church Street, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

3. The Foreign Missionary Society of the Moravian Church South. In- 
corporated 1922. Organized 1923. 
Headquarters, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

All ministers of the Moravian Church, South, are ex-officio members of 
this Society. Any communicant member of the Moravian Church, South, 
may become an active member. Others, whether or not they be Moravians, 
may become contributing members. This Society is conducted purely and 
completely for the purpose of aiding and furthering the Foreign Missions 
of the Moravian Church. 

Rev. Ernest H. Stockton, Treasurer, 501 South Main Street, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

4. The Mission-Society in Zeist, in Holland. Founded 1973. 

Its members are members of the Moravian Church in Zeist. It takes 

particular interest in Surinam. Publishes “Berichten wit de Heiden- 


Wereld.” . 
Rev. Herman Bielke, Moravian Church, Zeist, Holland, Secretary. Emil 


Weiss, Assistant. 
5. The London Association in Aid of Moravian Missions. Founded 1817. 

It consists entirely of friends of Moravian Missions in England. The 
Missions are indebted to this Society for very generous support. A quar- 
terly Report and an annual Report are published. 

6. The North Schleswig Missionary Association. Founded 1843. 
Headquarters, Christiansfeld, N. Schleswig. 

Its members are members and friends of the Moravian Church in North 
Schleswig. It publishes “Evangelisk Missionstidende” in Danish, and sends 
its income to the General Mission Treasury. 

Rev. Fr. Hoy, Christiansfeld, North Schleswig, Denmark. 

7. The Mite Association. Founded in 1877. 
Operates chiefly in Germany under the name of the “Fuenfpfennig- 
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verein,” but also in England. Chairman, Rev. H. O. Beck, Herrnhut, Sax- 
ony, Germany. 
8. The Unyamwesi League. Founded 1914. 
Rev. Th. Bechler, President, Herrnhut; E. Goerlitz, Treasurer, Herrn- 
hut, Saxony, Germany. 
9. The Staten Island Moravian Missionary Society. Organized 1906. 


Its members are friends of Moravian Missions whether members of the 
Moravian Church or not, and its twofold object is “to diffuse information 
: sighs ey : é Sas 
about Moravian Missions and to raise funds for their prosecution. 


Rev. W. H. Fluck, President, Great Kills, N. Y., U. S. A. 
10. The Moravian Foreign Missionary Society im Oho. 
Composed of members of the Moravian churches in Ohio. Holds an 
anniversary at various churches connected with the Society. 
Rey. J. E. Weinland, President, Dover, O., U. S. A. 


11. The American Society in Aid of Moravian Missions. 
Adopted by Synod in 1920. 


Aims to keep or secure the interest and support especially of former 
Moravians and scattered friends of the Missions. Membership is open 
to anyone. 


Rev. H. E. Stocker, Ph. D., Executive Secretary, 331 West 83rd Street, 
New York. 


IV. MISSION SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


1. The Mission College in Niesky, Germany. Founded 1869. 


Faculty: Rev. William Bettermann (Gsell), President; Rev. John 
Fliegel (Aastrup), Rev. Samuel Ribbach (Birtill). Six year course. 


(Closed temporarily on account of the economic situation in Germany). 


2. The Mission College in Bristol, England. Founded 1904. 
Rey. Arthur Heath (Townsend), President. 
3. The Theological Seminaries in Germany (Herrnhut), England (Fair- 


field near Manchester), and America (Bethlehem, Pa.), also prepare men 
for mission service. 


V. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THE CHILDREN OF 
MISSIONARIES. 

The children of German missionaries are educated chiefly in the two 
schools in Kleinwelka, near Bautzen, Saxony. 


1. The Boys’ School was founded in 1776. Its Principal is Rev. P 
Buck (Beck). pal is Kev. Peter 


2. The Girls’ School was founded in 1779. Its Principal is Rev. Edward 
Burkhardt (Erxleben). Mrs. Martha Schuetz (m. n. Boenhof) is Ma- 
tron and Miss Hanna Knothe is Head Teacher. 

The children of British and American missionaries are, many of them, 
educated in the Boarding Schools conducted by those Provinces. 


B. MISSIONARIES. 
(As of June, 1923, corrected, as far as possible, to November, 1923). 


(Names in parentheses are the maiden names of wives. Dates after 
stations or fields denote the founding of the enterprise in each case; after 
missionaries’ names, they give the date of their entry on mission service. 
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An asterisk (*) before a name indicates a native worker, A dagger (+) 


eee medical training, or medical or hospital or other nursing experi- 
ence. 


I. AMERICA. 
1. Laprapor (1771). 


Killinek 1904 Rey. Berthold Lenz (Jannasch), 1899. 

Hebron 1830 Rey. Squire Townley (Ridgway), 1890. 

Nain 1771 +Rev. Paul Hettasch (Koch), 1897. 

Hopedale 1782 Vacant. 

Makkovik 1896 Rev. Walter Perrett (Ridgway), Superintendent 
and Warden, 1892; Irene Allsopp, 1919; Edna 
Perrett, 1921. Miriam Rowe, 1922. Returning 
thither, Rev. Siegmund Waldmann (Besdo), 1891. 
Business Department. 


Nain ‘ Je J Gaunt, 1921" 
Hebron E. Mac Leavy, 1921. 
Hopedale Albert Ward, 1911. 
Killinek Frederick Grubb, 1919. 


On furlough in Europe: William Merklein (Bohrer), 1906. 
ee to the station, Labrador, via Newfoundland, April to Sep- 
tember. 


2. ALASKA (1885). 


Bethel 1885 Rev. Arthur Butzin (Strohmeier). Superintend- 
ent of the Province, 1909. 
Rey. Frederick Schwalbe (Buxbaum), 1907. 
Rey. Charles Moore (Nowlin), 1923. 
Quinhagak 1903 Rev. Adolf Stecker, 1884. _ 
Rey. Ferdinand Drebert (Stecker), 1912. 
Quigillingok 1915 +Rev. John Hinz (Hensel), 1894. 
Eleven native Assistants. 
Address to the station, Kuskokwim District, Alaska. 


3. CALIFORNIA (1890). 
Banning (Potrero) 1890. 
+Rev. William Weinland (Yost). Superintendent, 
1890. 
Banning, P. O., Riverside Co., California. 

Martinez 1896 Rev. Eugene H. Oerter (Weber), 1923. 
P. O., Thermal, California. 

Rincon 1902 Vacant. 


4. West Inpies. WESTERN Province, JAMAICA (1754). 


Provincial Elders’ Conference—Rev. Jonathan Reinke, D. D., Presi- 
dent; Rev. Frank Wilde, Treasurer; Rev. Samuel Ashton, Secretary. 
Fairfield 1823 Bishop August Westphal (Romig), 1892. 
Address: Spur Tree P. O., Manchester. 
Eden 1816 *Rey. Sandford Morrison (McDonald), 1910. 
Address: Balaclava P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Carmel 1827 and Kilmarnock 1830. 
Rey. Frederick Weiss (Beck), 1897. 
Address: New Market P. O., Westmoreland. 
Dober 1882 Served from Salem. 
Bethlehem 1833 Rev. Samuel Ashton (Boyd), 1888. Superintend- 
ent of the Female Teachers’ Training School. 
Address: Malvern P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
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Fulneck 1830  *Rev. James Gale (Tomlinson), 1893. 
Address: Middle Quarters P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Carisbrook 1885 *Rev. W. M. O’Mealey (?), 1919. 
Address: Maggotty, St. Elizabeth. 
Nazareth 1838 *Rev. Stanley Swaby (Campbell), 1910. 
Address: Maidstone, Manchester. 
Beaufort 1834 *Rev. James Carnegie (Depass), 1893. 
Address: Darliston, Westmoreland. 
Irwinhill 1815 *Rev. Simeon Crawford (Quest), 1906. 
Address: Montego Bay, St. James. 
Salem (New Hope) 1838 
*Rey. James Black (Parnell), 1905. 
Address: Bluefields, Westmoreland. 
Lititz 1839 Rev. John Kneale (Hicks), 1918. 
Address: Watson’s Hill, St. Elizabeth. 
Bethany 1835 Rev. Samuel Allen (Walser), 1897. 
Address: Mile Gully P. O., Manchester. 
Mizpah 1866 Vacant. 
Moravia 1885 *Rev. Wm. Morris (Cambridge), 1891. 
Address: Christiana P. O., Clarendon. 
Broadleaf 1885 *Rev. Wilfred Getfield (Ashmann), 1910. 
Address: Porus P. O., Manchester. 
Patricktown 1874 Served from Broadleaf. 
Bethabara 1840 Rey. Frank Wilde (Wolle), 1882. 
Address: Newport P. O., Manchester. 
Springfield 1848 Rey. William Driver (Pinnock), 1907. 
Address: Springfield P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Kingston 1892 Rev. Jonathan Reinke, D. D. (Caffrey), 1881. 
President of the Province. 
Address: 22 North St., Kingston. 


5. West INnpIEs, EASTERN Province (1732). 
Provincial Elders’ Conference. 


Rt. Rev. Edwin C. Greider, K. D., President. Rev. Paul Bartels, Secre- 
tary. Augustus Romig, Treasurer. 


1. St. Thomas (1732) and St. John’s (1754). 
St. Thomas 1743 and New Herrnhut 1738 
Bishop Edwin C. Greider, K. D. (Reinecke), 1882, 
: President. 
Nisky 1771 +Rev. Augustus B. Romig, 1884, Warden. 
Emmaus (St. John’s) 1782 with Bethany 1754. 
*Rev. George Penn, 1912. 
Address station and island, Virgin Islands, United States. 


2. St. Croix (1740). 
Friedensthal 1755 Rev. William Allen (Oehler), 1894. 
Friedensberg 1771 Rev. Herman Asboe (Jeffreys), 1914. 
Friedensfeld 1805 Rev. Paul Bartels (Grau), Superintendent and 
; Warden, 1889. 
Address station and island, Virgin Islands, United States. 


Sh Sts IGS (ZED). 
Bethesda 1820 *+Rev. D. C. Barrow, 1917. 
Basseterre 1777 *Rev. Mansfield Williams (Southwell), 1902. 
Estridge 1845 with Bethel 1832 
*Rev. Charles Julian (Crowe), 1892. Superintend- 
ent and Warden. 
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4. Antigua (1756). 


St. John’s 1761 Rev. Arthur Hutton, Superintendent of the Fe- 
male Training College, 1905. 
*Rev. Colin Williams, 1922. 
Potters 1881 Served from St. John’s. 
Greenbay 1848 and Fire Island 1834 
*Rev. Emanuel George, 1919. 
Gracehill 1782 and Sweets 1883 
*Rev. Charles Francis (Henry), 1903. 
Gracebay 1797. Served from Cedarhall. 
Cedarhall 1822 *Rev. Charles Schouten (Marsh), 1909. 
Newfield 1817 Served from Lebanon. 
Lebanon 1837 *Rev. Joseph Christopher (Thompson), 1893. 
Gracefield 1840 and Bethany 1817 
Served from St. John’s. 
Address, station and island, West Indies. 


5. Barbados (1765). 


Bridgetown 1836 and Fulneck 1905 
*+Rey. Harry Lloyd (Clough), 1907. 
Sharon 1795 and Gracehill 1857 
Rev. Clement Oehler (Cullen), 1885. Superintend- 
ent and Warden. 

Mount Tabor 1826 *Rev. Cuthbert Pilgrim, 1912. 

Clifton Hill 1841 *Rev. William Osborne, 1913. 
Address, station and island, West Indies. 


6. Tobago (1790; re-established 1827). 
Montgomery 1827 Rev. Cecil Trowell (Hepworth), 1919. 
Moriah 1842 Rev. John Weiss (Mellowes), 1896, Superintendent 
and Warden. 
Bethesda 1878 and Spring Gardens 1859 
*Rey. J. Ross. 
Address, station and island, West Indies. 


7. Trinidad (1890). 
Belmont 1904 *Rev. J. A. Kelso, 1921. 
Rosehill 1892 and Chaguanas 1894 
*Rey. Herman Schouten, 1905. 
Manantial 1896 and L’ Anse Noire 1908 
Vacant. 
Address, station and island, West Indies. 


8. St. Domingo (1907). 


Macoris 1907 Rey. Taylor M. Van Vleck (Bronson), 1912. 
Consuelo 1914 
La Romana 1916 *I. Richards, Assistant. 
St. Domingo City 1916 
Vacant. 


6. Nicaracua, CENTRAL AMERICA (1849). 
Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Rev. Guido Grossmann, President; Rev. C. Conrad Shimer, Warden; 
Rey. Rufus Bishop. 


Bluefields-Oldbank 1845 with Rama-Key 1858 
+Rey. Guido Grossmann (Mohrmann), 1899, Super- 
intendent. 
Rev. George A. Heidenreich (Reusswig), 1923. 
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Rey. C. Conrad Shimer, 1920, Warden. 
+Rev. Kenneth G. Hamilton (Peterson), 1914. 
*Hedley Wilson, Assistant. 
Pearl Lagoon 1855 and Tasbapauni 
+Rey. David Haglund (Lindquist), 1916. 
Karawala 1896 and Sharon 1883 
Rev. Karl A. Bregenzer (Remke), 1922. 
Quamwatla 1884 and Ebenezer and Banbana 
*Rev. Newton Wilson (Bateman), 1903. 
Haulover 1860 and Kukallaya 1871 
Vacant. 
Yulu 1884 and Karata 1875 and Sissin 
*Rey. John Palmer (Hodgson), 1902. 
Jos. Rigby, Assistant, 1921. 
Twappi 1886 Vacant. 
Sandy Bay 1896 and Dakura 1893 
Rev. Henry Schubert (van Calker), 1894. 
Isaac Lewis, Assistant. 
Cabo Gracias 1890 and Kruta 
tRev. Rufus Bishop (Woosley), 1912. 
Wasla 1896 +Rev. O. Danneberger (Hieber), 1907. 
Sangsangta 1907 +Rev. Franz Schramm (Bahr), 1899. 
Twenty-seven Native Assistants. 
On furlough in the U. S., }Rev. George R. Heath (Mellowes), 1891. 
*Leroy Hodgson. 


7. DEMERARA (BRITISH GUIANA), SouTH AmMeErIcA (1878). 
Georgetown 1903 (Queenstown) 
*Rev, John Dingwall (Denton), 1890. Superintend- 
ent of the Province. 
Graham’s Hall 1878 
Vacant. 
Beterverwachting *Rev. Henry William Grant (Bayley), 1906. 
Address, Station, Demerara, South America. : 


8. Surinam (DutcH Gu1ANna), SourH America (1738). 


A. Provincial Elders’ Conference. 


Rev. Walter Burkhardt, President; Friedrich Neub, ex-officio member ; 
Heinrich Barth, Alvin Lehman, members; John Clausen, John Rueffer, Lud- 
wig Schuetz, alternates. 


Provincial Officials. 
Rey. Walter Burkhardt (Peucker), Superintendent of the Prov- 
ince, 1922. 
Friedrich Neub (Wehle), Warden, 1912. 
Rev. Ludwig Schuetz (Jensen), Superintendent of Schools, 1893. 


B. Mission Stations. 


a. The Old Mission. 
Paramaribo: 


1s Central-City Church 1778 Rev. Henry Barth (Krueger), 1905. 
2. North-City Church 1906 Rev. Paul Schmiekecke (Rinderknecht), 
1894. Rev. Mara Voullaire (Croeger), 1920. 
_ XW. Belfor, Assistant, 1921. 
3. South-City Church 1906 Rev. Johannes Clausen (Baader), 1905. 
*J. C. Neslo, Assistant, 1916. 
4. Wanica (Suburb) 1886 


14. 
15, 


16. 


We 
18. 
19. 


20. 
71S 


22, 
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Rey. John Rueffer (Brauer), 1912. 
*Rev. John Dundas (Seymonson), 1909. 
*B. Jensen, Assistant, 1917. 


. Rust en Vrede (Suburb), 1882. 


Rev. Alwin Lehman (Schmitt), 1906. 
*P. W. Rust, Assistant, 1904. 


. Combé (Suburb) 1858 Served from North-City Church. 


; City Mission in Paramaribo. 
Superintendent, Rev. John Frey (Richard), 1921. 
In the Country or River Districts. 


. Albina (Marowijne) 1894 


*Rey. Adrian Hiwat (Bauer), 1913. 


. Bergendal (on the Surinam) 1870 


Served from Domburg. 
*J. Bergwijn, Assistant. 


. Bersaba (on the Railroad) 1858, and District 


*Rey. Julius Labadie (Kensdel), 1909. 
*J. Pang Atjok, Assistant. 
*M. Waak, Evangelist. 


. Carolina and Agila. Served from Domburg. 
. Catharine Sophia (Saramacca), 1894, and District. 


Served from Groningen. 


. Charlottenburg (upper Cottica), 1835, and District. 


Rev. Hermann Fischer (Heinrich), 1915. 


. Domburg (on the Surinam), 1891, and District. 


Rev. Frederick Petersen (Petersen), 1918. 
*J. von Bosse, Assistant. 
Groningen (Saramacca), 1894, and District, 
Rev. Max Weigel (Brauhardt), 1907. : 
Groot Chatillon (on the Surinam), 1898, with Leper Home 
“Bethesda.” 
Rev. Emil Saul (Krebs), 1917. 
Pauline Prellwitz, Head Deaconess, 1922. 
Nellie de Borst, 1920. 
Mathilde Demelt, Deaconess, 1921. 
Martha Martin, 1923. 
Olga Ressel, 1923. 
Hecht en Sterk (Commewijne), 1895, and District. 
Served from the city. 
*G. Burleson, Assistant Catechist in Helena Kreek. 
Helena-Christina (on the Railroad) and District. 
Rey. Otto Staude (Kronbach), 1897. 
New Amsterdam (lower Surinam), 1899, and District. 
Rev. Heinrich Scholze (Gerhard), 1888. 
New Nickerie, 1886, and District. 
Rev. Friedrich Kuhnt (Klitzke), 1902. 
*J. Wielkens, Assistant, 1917. 
Potribo (Commewijne), 1896, and District. 
*Rey. Frederick Stella (von Frederici), 1912. 
Salem (Coronie), 1840, and District. 
Rey. Paul Zschaschler (Schaerf), 1912. 
*D. Gluisdom, Evangelist, 1918. 
Sharon (Beekhuizen, on the Railroad), 1843. 
Rev. Samuel Schmidt (Fischer), 1914. 
Hanna Kunz, Deaconess, 1910. 
Annie Groh, Deaconess, 1922. 
Ida Boerm, Deaconess, 1923. 
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23. Vertrouwen (Nickerie), and District. Served from Nickerie. 

On the way to Surinam: Rev. Gustav Gill (Kleiner), 1922. ; 

Called to Surinam: Rev. Walter Fliegel (1922) and his bride, 
Elizabeth Zimmermann. : 

In Europe, temporarily: Rev. Theodor Mueller (Wunderling), 1901; 
Rev. Henry Pawel (Haller), 1896; Rev. William Kersten ( Hase- 
winkel), 1896; Rev. Franz Langerfeld (Adam), 1901. 


b. The New Mission. 
Bushland-Mission: 
1. On the Marowijne, under the superintendence of the Missionary 
at Albina. 
Langatabbetje (in the Paramacca tribe). 
*Chr. Nijman, Assistant Evangelist. 
2. On the Cottica, under the superintendence of the Missionary at 
Charlottenburg. 

Wanhatti (in the Auka tribe). Vacant. 

Thence itineraries are undertaken in the villages of the Auka 
tribe on the Cottica, Blakawatra and Coermotibo Rivers. 

3. On the Surinam, under the superintendence of the Missionary 
at Ganzee. 

Gangee (in the Saramacca tribe). Vacant. 

Koffie Kamp (in the Auka tribe). 

*C. Rufus, Assistant. 
New Aurora, Botopasi (in the Saramacca tribe). 
*F. Gaander, Assistant. 
*F_ Gessel, Assistant. 
4. On the Saramacca. 

Upper Half in the Matuari tribe, under the superintendence of 
the Missionary at Groningen. 

Kwattahede Rev. Frederick Sprang (Pengel), 1909. 

Kwakoegron Vacant. 

New Jakobkondre 

*H. Clare, Evangelist. 

Pakapaka Vacant. 

Boschland *H. Krolis, Catechist. 

Lower Half in the Matuari and Auka tribes, under the super- 
intendence of the missionary from Groningen. Villages visited 
are: Maho, Zantigron, Damparra, Tottikamp, Gravensteen 
Kreek. 

5. On the Coppename, in the Koffiemakka or Koerenti-Negro tribe. 

Kaimanstoon. Vacant. 


c. Mission to East-Indians. 
1. Paramaribo, Gravenstraat. 
Rev. Rudolph Karsten (Keppler), 1905. 
.*T, Gangapersad, Evangelist. 
k *J. Parmanandan, Evangelist. 
Preaching places: Landsgrund (Poor House), Fort Zelandia 


(Prison). _The Hospital is visited and many plantations, and 
Groot Chatillon. 


Out-stations: Domburg. Vacant. 
New Nickerie. Vacant. 
Groningen *Philipp Parabir, Evangelist. 
2. Alkmaar Rev. Peter Legene (van Zanten), 1912. 
Ane Nissen, Deaconess in the Children’s Home. 
*B. Griman, Evangelist in Kronenburg. 
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Many plantations are visited on the Commewijne and the Cottica 

Rivers. 
3. Javanese Mission. 
Leliendal Rev. Hans Larisch (Riiffer), 1920. 
*Kasan Moekmin, Evangelist. 

Preaching places: Groot Chatillon, Fort Zelandia, Fort Amster- 
dam. Many plantations are visited on the Commewijne, etc. 

eles a this Mission: Arthur Pencher and his bride, Martha 
srael. 


d. Business Department. 
The Business Council: Siegfried Beck, Chairman. Adolf Voland and 
Julius Humbert, elected members. 
Paramaribo: Siegfried Beck (Tietzen), General Manager, 1906. 
Wm. Ahnelt (Hoppe), 1921; Richard Ahrens (Newman), 1920; 
Theodore Ahrens (Fleischman), 1921; Willy Aszmann (Schmidt), 
1908; Cornelius van Baalen (Louwerier), 1922; Heinrich Dem- 
merer, 1922; Conrad Erdmann (Gormser), 1922; Wilhelm Hase- 
winkel (Schlemm), 1906; Waldemar Jannasch (Oliviera), 1921; 
Willy Langner (Boehme), 1914; Rudolph Mees (Koehler), 1918; 
Herman Schlieszler (Thomson), 1920; George Scholze (Neu- 
mann); Gottlob Schwab (Hasting), 1907; Adolph Voland (Vo- 
land), 1897; Max Voland (Holland), 1904; Wilhelm Weiszelberg 
(Loth), 1922; Gustav Zembsch (Piersig), 1920. 
Address letters to all missionaries in Surinam in care of C. Kersten & 
Co., Paramaribo, Surinam. 


II. AFRICA. 
9. Soutm ArricaA West. (Begun 1736. Re-established 1792). 


Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Richard Marx, President; Herman Birnbaum, Carl Shreve. 


Advisory Council 
Richard Marx, President; Samuel Will, Herman Birnbaum, Rudolph 
Schmid, Emil Weder. 
Gnadenthal 1792 Rev. Rudolph Schmidt (Schmitt), 1901. Mana- 
ger of Gnadenthal. 
Rey. Walther Winckler (Knothe), 1907. 
+Rev. Gerhard Hettasch (Marx), 1900. Superin- 
tendent of School for Assistants. 
Berea 1865 Vacant. 
Elim 1824 Rev. Herman Birnbaum (Ledoux, born Redslob), 
1897. 
Rev. Theodore Titzen (Lang), 1921. 


Moravian Hill (Capetown) 1884. 
Rey. Richard Marx (Keil), 1893. Superintendent 
and Warden of the Province. 
*Rey. Ezekiel Pfeiffer (Conrad), 1901. 


Maitland *Rey. Richard Rasmus (Liedermann), 1914. 
Mamre 1808 Rev. Emil Poiet (Ledoux), 1892. 
Pella 1871 *Rey. Daniel Joorst (Hendricks), 1917. 


Goedverwacht 1889 and Wittewater 1859. 
Rev. Carl Schreve (Marx), 1892. 
*Rey. Frederick Baalie (Mueller), 1903. 
*Rey. Michael Baalie, 1899. Assistant and Teacher 


in Wittewater. 
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Clarkson 1839 Rev. Paul Mosel (Kuecherer), 1892. 
Moravian Hope (Port Elizabeth), 1898. 
*Rey. Ernst Dietrich ,(Morkel), 1899. 
Enon 1818 Rey. Friedrich Gericke (Langerfeld), 1896. 
Awaiting appointment: Rev. Gustav Reichel (Bauer), 1908. 


Business Department. 
Business Council: Samuel Will, Chairman, and the Members of Provin- 
cial Elders’ Conference. 


Elim Samuel Will (Mueller), 1892, Superintendent. 
Albert Geiger (Scholze), Merchant, 1920. 

Gnadenthal Emil Weder (Wedemann), 1907, Merchant. 

Mamre Johannes Rapparlie (Baudert), Merchant. 


Address: Clarkson, via Assegaibush, Cape Province. Elim, Bredasdorp, 
Cape Province. Enon, Coerney, Port Elizabeth, Cape Province. Gaedver- 
wacht, Great Berg Siding, Cape Province. Mamre, via Belleville, Cape 
Province. Moravian Hill, Ashley Street, Capetown. Moravian Hope, 
Mount St. Port Elizabeth, Cape Province. Seaview, Care of Moravian 
Hope, Mount St., Port Elizabeth, Cape Province. Wittewater, Piquetberg, 
Cape Province. 


10. Sourm Arrica East (1828. Independent of the Western Province, 


Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Ernst Van Calker, President. Ernst Marx, Walther Bourquin. 
Shiloh 1828 Bishop Ernst van Calker (Werner), 1889, Superin- 
tendent and Warden of the Province. 
Rev. Ernst Marx (Haller), 1893. 
Rey. Adolph Hartmann (Heinrich), 1922. 
Otto Sieboerger (de Villiers), 1913, Merchant. 
Engotini 1859 and New Hope. : 
Rev. Philip Hickel (Haugk), 1898. 
Goshen 1856 Rev. Johannes Haller (Schaerf), 1907. 
Queenstown 1904 and East London. 
*Rev. Joseph Mtombeni (Hermanns), 1906. 
Baziya 1863 and Xentu. 
tRev. Wilhelm Blohm (Birger), 1911. 
*Levi Negqakayi, Assistant. 
Tabase 1873 Rey. Paul Moths (Ledoux), 1898. 
Tinana 1875 Served from Nxotschane temporarily. 
N-otschane 1905 *Rey. William Mazwi (Makunga), 1895. 
Zincuka 1881 *Rev. Benjamin Mazwi (Mbere), 1907. 
Bethesda 1877 Rev. Friedrich Mueller (Aastrup), 1902. 
Magadla *David Monah (Kongo), 1921, Assistant. 
Elukolweni 1875 *Rev. Peter Mazwi (Dywilie), 1895. 
Muvenyane 1888 Rev. Ernst Asboe (Marx), 1890. 
Rev. Rudolf Baur (Keil), 1899. Superintendent 
of the Training School for Teachers. 
Eugene Baudert (Baur), 1902. Teacher in the 
Training School. 
John Pope (Baur), 1911. Teacher in the Training 
School. 
Conrad Schmitt (Hoffmann), 1904. Merchant in 
Ntlola. 
Called as Teacher in the Training School in Mvyenyane: Theodore Poiet 
ae Cope: 
n turiough in Kurope: Rey. Wilhelm Hartmann, I (Zimmerm 
Walther Bourquin (Wuestemann), 1907. eile ees 
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Address: Baziya via Umtata, Tembuland, Cape Province. Bethesda, 
Kenegha-Drift P. O., via Mt. Fletcher, Cape Province. Elukolweni, same 
as Bethesda. .Engotini, Whittlesea P. O., via Queenstown, Cape Province. 
Zincuka, P. O. Far View, via Maclear, East Griqualand, Cape Province. 
Goshen, Cathcart P. O., Cape Province. Mvenyane, Cedarville P. O., near 
Matatiele, East Griqualand, Cape Province. Ntlola, near Cedarville, East 
Griqualand, Cape Province. Shiloh, same as Engotini. Tabase, same as 
-Baziya. Tinana, same as Zincuka. 


11. Nyassa: (1890). Surrendered to the Free Church of Scotland. 
12. UNYAMWEsI: (1897). 


Tabora 1912 Rev. Nils Gaarde (Andsager), 1908. 
, 7Samuel Nielsen (Oester), 1912. 
+Soren Ibsen (Haahr), 1922. 
Margaretha Jensen, 1922. 
Johanne Larsen, 1922. 
+Dr. Arthur Keevil (Klesel), 1923. 


DD. A Sea: 
13. West Himaraya (NortH InpraA) (1853). 


Kyelang (in Lahoul) 1856 and Chot. 
ea *Rev. Joseph Gergan, 1920. 
Leh (in Kashmir) 1885. 
é +Dr. A. Reeve Heber (Cole), Medical Missionary, 
1913. 
Rey. Walter Asboe, 1921. 
*Reyv. Dewasung, 1920. 
Kalatse (in Kashmir) 1899. 
aie Vacant. 
Poo (in Bashahr) 1865. 
mes +Rev. Frederick E. Peter (Redslob), 1898, Warden. 
On furlough in Europe: Rev. Dr. Hermann Francke (Wiez), 1895. 
; , +Rev. Henry Burroughs (Moore), 1913. 
/ +Rev. Hermann Kunick (Miles), 1904, Superin- 
tendent. 
Address: Via Brindisi-Bombay. Moravian Mission, Leh and Kalatse, 
Ladak, via Kashmir, North India. Kyelang, Kangra District, via Kullu, 
Notth India. Poo, care of Postmaster at Chini, North India. 


During the year, 33 persons were called into the service as Brethren 
and 18 Sisters). For one reason or another, 44 persons left the service 
(19 Brethren and 25 Sisters). Four missionaries died. , ie 

There were 384 persons in Mission service—15 less than in the preceding 
year. 
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XVII. 


MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS OF THE UNITAS FRATRUM OR INTERNA- 
TIONAL MoRAVIAN CHURCH, JANUARY I, 1923. 


Number of Total : 

Congregations Communicants Membership 
Continental Province ...... 23 7,100 9,141 
Czecho-Slovakian Province. . 6 Ba) 5,500 
British Province (1921).... 43 3,425 5,041 
American Province, North.. 97 poe 24,463 
American Province, South.. 28 6,079 8,444 
Totals of the Home Church 197 37,268 52,589 
Horeigny Missions... 4). 254 35,287 106,702 

Affiliated Societies on the 
Continent of Europe... 57 70,000 
Totals. dJantlaryol, 1923 3. oUls 75,555 229,291 
NOTES 


1. As the method of tabulating the statistics in our Huropean 
Province is different from our own, it is difficult to secure absolutely 
accurate figures. In our European Provinces they do not classify the 
members under the rubrics of Communicants, Non-Communicants, 
and Children, but under the rubrics of the old ‘‘Choir’’ system. 

Hence the 7,100 communicants is an estimate. The total of 9,141 
is, however, accurate, and reveals a net gain of 136 during 1922. 


2. In Czecho-Slovakia our congregations are grouped into six 
parishes, but there are what we would call 12 congregations, from 
which 25 additional preaching places are served. Four ophanages 
are maintained. _The figures given above are estimates, as the final 
statistics for 1922 are not at hand. During 1920 the “Away from 
Rome”’ Movement brought a phenomenal increase of over 3,600 
members in one year. This ratio of growth could not be expected 
to continue, but the gains have been held, and it is estimated, that 
an additional increase during 1922 of 300 has been gained. With 
more workers and means to support them adequately the work 
would go forward by leaps and bounds. Now is the time of harvest. 


3. The comparatively small number of communicants in our 
Foreign Missions is due to the fact of the extreme care exercised 
before admitting converts to the Holy Communion, in addition to 
the 35,287 communicants there are 20,433 baptized adults. 


4. There are no statistics available for the affiliated societies (‘‘Dia- 
spora”’ congregations) on the continent of Europe. The number 
70,000 is an old estimate, which has stood unchanged for years. 

5. We maintain two Homes for Lepers:—‘‘Jesus Help” just out- 
side of Jerusalem in Palestine and ‘‘Bethesda’”’ at Groot Chatillon in 
Dutch Guiana (Surinam). Five deaconesses are employed in each. 
At the last report there were 27 patients in the Jerusalem Home. 
In Bethesda about 60 patients are cared for. 
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SUMMARY OF CONTRIBUTIONS. 


SUMMARY OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE NorRTHERN PROVINCE OF THE Mo- 
RAVIAN CHURCH IN AMERICA FOR ALL ForEIGN MissIoN CAUSES FOR 
THE YEAR 1922. 


Honeieny Micsions in weneral ac igs Wield toes Osean we $14,367 52 
Five “Own” Missionaries and 31 Evangelists in part .......... .. 8,336 10 
Alaska Mission exclusive of “Own” Evangelists .............+- 11,114 74 
Kuskokwim Orphanage and School this year only ............. 950 06 
Calitornig, exclusive of “Own’) Misionary. 2:50.06 0cs a0 «hare 1,705 73 
INainwulcabradorn Minemlbass.uertiate secon eed Noes oe ae 1,252 43 
Warious ares tandianmNissionsw.s: cane. serine hoes eee 561 00 
Nicaragua, exclusive of “Own” Missionaries, &c. ...........-0- 11,060 86 
Brow sanivelsVVeamansm\ioton Boat) pause cee 1,002 05 
Welmitospitalmeikadakembibet =): actscis tsa ech oe eee aver 112 00 
INSSTO MMO CRC Umea eoett is tran ase srarsi cies oe nVe ly Me ate ae Maras Dee 995 92 
Retired) Missionariessin=. Germany .cigd.ca ei cee oles one Rob Ose 3,658 50 
HrosbeprandedswithathesS: Ga \.-.rcactrontetmia cre lee oe tre 550000 
Missionary aleiterature trig atic aise eee eee ~ 885 62 
Eycsus eelpry Home tor Lepers at Jerusalem) vsatc< sien sdeuse 1,658 61 
mbethesdaamaome tor. lepers in Surinam s...2s. soe dee eee 319 61 
IMusstonsminiGZecho= Slovakig: 4 cas. Gs cies onc ccm ois eases hee pa ee 4,119 12 
$62,649 87 

Deduct the: Stb.G: Appropriations’ sak. cceaicese Acs wo dee sees 14,055 58 
dotalscontributions from the, Province, 1922 4... ...2.00¢) sss $48,594 29 
Total. contributions from the Province; 1921 «0... ..0.0. 000s 64,367 45 
| DYSSIRERRSO NRTTTE” 3 MOP es Oe ain eacen ae SORBET oe, HIN: $15,773 16 


This apparently startling decrease is due almost entirely to the fact that in 
the preceding year $13,955.17 were contributed to wipe out the Alaska 
Deficit, so that the actual decrease is $1817.99. 


Averase: pen icommimicant.© 1918 oc cctess,+ ose tens a0 + suse gieminere sole $ 2 20 
NT ehAserPCLRCOnIMINN Cats 19199 wo. cin clscc cet ae teleiele erate eestor e 2 69 
Atvrerar ea pen rConumunicanit, LOZ0r (ilar a <ieid oie aie. »,elaleiays Litas 3 01 
AW eracen pemacomimrlnicant, LOZ) vv.) ssleeje cree gre nle o eeyele ier Drenstadye . 3 86 
Aenaee pene COmimaumicanitn LOZZ Wis lici. sashelteinciont a ercye Aerts viele 2 88 


SUMMARY OF ALL CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE NORTHERN PROVINCE ONLY. FOR 
ALL CAUSES PASSING THROUGH THE PROVINCIAL TREASURY DURING THE 
VARIOUS FISCAL YEARS CLOSING IN 1922, EXCLUSIVE OF ALL INCOME FROM 


FUNDS: 
All Foreign Mission Causés as above ........ccsscapsevssewers $48,594 29 
Silo iiteme Mn SSTOlS mee ne te ae isc Seveeitees ocueeinls pas tegenter apex eae oes 7,390 49 
Theological Seminary, various Accounts ............eeeeeeeeee 8,318 77 
College, Memorial Science Building ...............sceeseeeceee 6,985 50 
Retired) Ministers ‘Collection <....'..c.s stsitonemoiesls sti sues Pee 0S on00 
Tncrease, ofmisustentation Mind <2. <22 sees emernetstserine hac ste « 778 00 
Provincial vdmiunistration i... .~ > s+ seoniies eels seats en 15,642 00 
Hlerenhuts Hires 1c0SS 6.0. ca cic sume ale bees memeepeeeitentnsia gers sciee # ' 590 80 
Needy Ones in Germany .....5.000.- (Esk eae tiger ee erasers 423 41 
Home for Deaconesses in Niesky, O|L., Germany ............... 926 52 


Nea Em AastaRelictben own ois, ctisloarcldcuieie tle tle siete aeteletetetaiels oto/euen zine 1,607 43 
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American: Bible Society «2.5.02. 0000-- +0 cccncenesse ores nm. 596 
Russian Pamine Reliet es os. cece ete terete evans tale -eaoteaeretoney 324 0 
Bethlehem Widows: Hlouse: qosan aces cee eerie tl- ee 241 86 
Total for the Northern Province for 1922 ...........+++++:: $ 96,502 21 
Corresponding total for 1921 ...........-. eee esse cence eee es 119,448 74 
Decrease’ during’ 1922, 2.5 eagerness eel ener $22,946 53 


This decrease is caused by the falling out of the large sums contributed 
for the liquidation of the Alaska Deficit of the previous year, as stated 
above, and by the smaller amount collected for the College Memorial Science 
Building. The total contributions for 1922 are $6,008.92 more than for 
1920. 

These amounts are by no manner of means complete. Large amounts for 
various forms of relief work were sent through other channels. No con; 
tributions for the Larger Life Foundation or various forms of District work 
or for local building operations are included in the above, but only such 
contributions as are accounted for in the Provincial Treasurer’s office. 
But of these gifts the 


Average per communicant for 1918 was .....2.:..5.05..,..0--08 $ 4 52 
Averare per communicants tor LOLOMM nig ce reieraienersrstesterestar siete 4 39 
Averare: per communicant 10m 1920 oie eee enetetetels 5 43 
Averase per communicanterOr LOZ gee eras eee oe eyes aatoeleiyefeltte 7 16 
Average: per communicantstoryl 922 meaeer ert titetr teeny erat eters B) 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


1. Note particularly, that the contributions for the Alaska Mission are 
not for the calendar year 1922, but for the Fiscal Year August Ist, 1921, to 
July 15th, 1922. 

2. The Ohio Missionary Society contributed $2,468.15 for various mis- 
sion causes during the year, but by instruction of the Directors this amount 
is included in the totals of the six contributing congregations. 

3. The American Society in Aid of Moravian Missions contributed between 
$400.00 and $500.00. The exact amount does not appear in the tabular 
statement, because in a few cases these gifts were credited to the congre- 
gations, of which the contributors were non-resident members. 


4. There are 27 congregations contributing at the rate of more than $2.50 
per communicant for Foreign Mission causes, as over against 30 in 1922. 
While this is a fairly high per capita as such things unfortunately go, yet 
there is nothing to glory about in an average of five cents a week for all 
purposes connected with building up the Kingdom of our Lord abroad. It 
does not show a very keen desire to bring to the crucified Saviour the “re- 
ward for His sufferings.” And how about those congregations, in which 
the per capita is much smaller? 

These averages are worked out, so that Pastors may use them to spur 
their people to greater efforts and in order to counteract the false averages 
so often ascribed to Moravians. It is hoped, that all these matters will be 


carefully studied, and that missionary leaders in our congregations will make 
practical use of these data. 


5. THE TOTAL COST OF ADMINISTERING THESE $74,000.00 WAS ONLY $265.00. 
This is possible because the major portion of the Treasurer’s salary is borne 
by. other corporations. But be that as it may, contributors to Moravian 
Missions may be assured, that their gifts are transmitted to the fields with- 
out any deductions for overhead expenses, and the silly statements about the 
cost of getting a dollar to the mission fields are absolutely false. 


6. All these contributions were used for the fields named in the sum- 
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mary. The contributions specifically designated for Nicaragua were not 
sufficient to meet the cost of this mission, and a little over $8,000.00 had to 
be appropriated from the gifts for Foreign Missions in general. From this 
treasury there were also sent $1,000.00 to the sorely pressed mission in 
South Africa East. 


7. The gifts for Foreign Mission causes from:the Southern Province are 
not at all complete. The amount stated in the summary is only that which 
was transmitted through the Bethlehem office. Additional details may be 
found in The Wachovia Moravian. 

8. The total of all gifts here given as $96,502.21, does not agree with the 
total published in the Church papers of the issue of January 10th, 1923, 
which was $107,420.98, because the former amount refers exclusively to the 
gifts from the Northern Province, while the latter includes gifts from other 
sources remitted to the Bethlehem office, and in addition the first named 
amount refers only to the totals of fiscal years,—not of the calendar year. 

It is practically impossible to get an entirely complete record of all gifts.. 
None the less there is undoubtedly somewhat of a falling-off as compared 
with 1921. Let us endeavor to make a better record in 1923. 

This summary is submitted for careful study by 

Yours fraternally, 
PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ, 
Secretary of Missions and Provincial Treasurer. 
Bethlehem, Pa., Friday, February 2nd, 1923. 
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RESOLUTIONS 
SAN boc 


THE FOURTH REPRESENTATIVE CONFERENCE OF 
THE GENERAL DIRECTORY 


mei Pee 
THE MORAVIAN CHURCH. 
The Unity’s Conference, Herrnhut, August 11 to 21, 1922 


MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE 


A.—Voting Members. 

Paul Jensen, Representative of the Continental Provincial Board. 

J. Norman Libbey, Representative of the British Provincial 
Board. 

Paul de Schweinitz, Representative of the Provincial Board of 
the American Province, North. 

J. Kenneth Pfohl, Representative of the Provincial Board of 
the American Province, South. 

Paul Hennig, Representative of the (General) Mission Directory. 


B.—Advisory Member deputed by the Mission Directory 
(Chairman of the Conference). 


John Taylor Hamilton, Member of the Mission Directory. 


C.—Advisory Members invited by the Conference. 


Otto Uttendoerfer, Member of the Continental Provincial Board. 
Samuel Baudert, Member of the Continental Provincial Board. 
H. James Wilson, Member of the British Provincial Board. 
Arthur Ward, Member of the Mission Directory. 

Johannes Hettasch, Member of the Mission Directory. 
Hermann Steinberg, Member of the Mission Directory. 
Walter Schmidt, Member of the Czecho-Slovak Committee. 


REPORTS 


Reports were received: 


1. From the Executive Committee of the General Directory, 
with a statement of the General Funds administered by it. 

2. From the several Boards making up the General Directory. 

3. From the Mission Board in Herrnhut, on the financial posi- 
tion of the whole Mission Work, and on the Mission Fields in 
South Africa and Surinam. 

4. From the British Provincial Mission Board, on the develop- 
ments that have taken place since the Zeist Conference, with 
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Statements of the Mission Funds administered in London, and 
on the Mission Fields in the West Indies, Demerara, Labrador, 
Himalaya, Tanganyika and the Leper Home in Jerusalem. 

5. From the Society for Propagating the Gospel among the 
Heathen (Bethlehem, U. S. A.), with special reports on the Mis- 
sion Fields of Alaska, California, and Nicaragua. 

6. From the Czecho-Slovak Committee. 

A Statement of the British Provincial Synod on the unity of 
our Church, and a Memorial of the Provincial Board of the 
Eastern West India Province, were also laid before the Confer- 
ence: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Note.—This print contains those Resolutions which apply to 
the Moravian Church in general, or to one of its Provinces or 
Mission Fields. For Resolutions relating to single points of ad- 
ministration reference must be made to the full minutes.—(M. 
S.S.) All resolutions adopted by the Conference were unani- 
mous. 


Organization of the Foreign Missions. 


1. This Conference, as the representative of the Unitas 
Fratrum, acknowledges anew the gifts and the mission of the 
Brethren’s Church, contained in the very fact of its being a 
Unity. The Conference regards it as the special mission of the 
Unitas Fratrum to be an expression of the God-willed unity of 
God’s children throughout the world, shown in actual co-opera- 
tion in the life of faith and love, and in joint work in building 
up the Kingdom of God. Therefore the Conference regards 
the work in Czecho-Slovakia, the care of the Lepers in Jeru- 
salem, and especially our Foreign Missions, as the business 
of the whole Church. 

2. That the special responsibility for certain Mission fields 
which, through the circumstances of the war, has devolved on 
single Provinces, has aroused a new sense of responsibility for 
these fields, and new interest in mission work can only be re- 
garded by the Conference as a blessing for the whole. But the 
Conference maintains the view that the General Mission Directory 
appointed by election of the General Synod, still represents also 
the whole work and is answerable for it, and that in this work 
each member really serves the others, so that the common re- 
sources may be used for the good of all. 

3. Since present circumstances do not yet permit of the _ 
members of the Mission Directory living together in Herrnhut, 
the division of the administration and finance of Moravian Mis- 
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sions, as sanctioned by the Unity’s Conference of 1919 at Zeist, 
is recognized anew by this Conference, until the General EL 
or the General Directory shall otherwise determine. 

4. The Conference notes that, like the Mission Institute (Mis- 
sions-Anstalt) in Germany, and the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel (Bethlehem, U. S.A.) the Trust Society for the Fur- 
therance of the Gospel has been incorporated— September 17th, 
1921,—for the legal holding of mission property in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and that the Moravian Mission Agency has been regis- 
tered—Mar. 20th, 1922,—as a private company for mission busi- 
ness of a commercial kind. 

5. With a view to the discharge of the duties connected with 
the control and administration of a definite part of the Mission 
Work, the Synod of each Province of the Church is at liberty 
to create a Provincial Mission Board, if such a body does not 
already exist, provided that a representative of the Province on 
the General Mission Board, who resides in the Province, is. either 
a voting or advisory member of such Provincial Mission Board. 


6. The old Agreements between the General Mission Board 
and the British Provincial Mission Authorities, last revised in 
July, 1914, are hereby suspended. 

Following from this resolution, the offices of Mission Secre- 
tary in England and of Principal of the Mission College in 
Bristol come under the administration of the British Provincial 
Mission Board, and, ins future, calls to these offices will be 
given by that Board. 

7. The Conference lays down that, in accepting Resolution 
No. 5 above, it has not in view for the present any division of the. 
Funds held by the Mission Institute for General Mission pur- 
poses. 

8. The special responsibility laid upon the several Provinces 
through the division of Control and Financial Administration 
touches in the first instance the Home Administration, and in- 
cludes Training, Outfit, Furloughs, Pensions, and Children’ Ss 
Education within any given Province, in the case of Mission- 
aries whose Home Province it is. The same applies also’ to 
Missionaries in Trade Service, in so far as the Mission Business 
in which they are serving, or have served, is not eles with 
and able to undertake their Outfit, Furlough, &c. 

Note——In this and similar regulations, “Home Provinte” sh 
means that Province in which the Missionary was accepted as 
candidate for Mission Service, or that Province to which he or 
she has been afterwards transferred and expressly entered on 
its list of Missionaries. 

9. The special responsibility of single Provinces touches 
further the control and financial support of certain Moravian 
Mission Fields; at present is as follows :— 
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From Herrnhut are controlled and administered: Surinam, 
South Africa West, South Africa East. 

From London: Labrador, the West Indies, Demerara, Hima- 
laya, Unyamwesi, and the Leper Home in Jerusalem. 

From Bethlehem: Alaska, California, and Nicaragua. 


10. If Deficits or Debts occur in the Home or Foreign Ad- 
ministration of: Missions assigned to any Province, the legal 
financial responsibility does not extend beyond the Mission 
Property and Funds administered by that Province; but in case 
of need it must be able to rely on other Provinces of the Church 
for such help as they are able to give. 

11. The oneness of our Mission Work is also shown by the 
various Provinces giving and collecting for other Mission fields 
besides those which are immediately under their care financially. 
The Conference recommends the continuance of such mutual 
brotherly help. 

12. Moravian Foreign Mission Service shall still remain a 
united whole, in which a Missionary from one Home Province 
may find opportunity for service in a field for the time being 
administered from another Home Province. 


13. With a view to the effective co-ordinating of the different 
branches of our Foreign Mission Work, and of the supply of 
workers, the several Mission Boards shall keep in close touch 
with each other by correspondence, exchange of minutes, and 
by meetings of the Mission Directory or authorized representa- 
tives, as occasion shall require, as a rule not less than once a 
year. 


Financial Administration of the Foreign Missions. 

t4: The Yearly Balance Sheets and Revenue Accounts of the 

Mission Institute, and other registered Corporations holding 

Mission Moneys in the different Provinces, are to be regularly 

exchanged between the several Foreign Mission Boards of the 
Home Provinces. 

15. Since the Mission Finance Committee shares in the re- 
sponsibility for the property of the Mission Institute, the regu- 
lations of the General Synod still hold good in regard to it. 
(Resolutions of General Synod, 1914, No. 30.) 

16. The General Mission Account is to be continued by the 
Mission Administration in Herrnhut, so long as there is common 
Mission Property. In this Account all Income and Expenditures 
of the Missions as a whole shall be shown as accurately as pos- 
sible. A summary statement of the Receipts and Payments of 
each year is to be supplied to each of the Boards making up the 
General Directory, whether its publication is in view or not. 
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17. The General Financial Statement of Moravian Missions is 
to be based on the figures.contained in the Audited Annual 
Statements of the several Mission Corporations. 


18. The offices of the Trust Society for the Furtherance of 
the Gospel (London), and of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel (Bethlehem, U. S. A.), are requested to support the 
Herrnhut Administration in this duty by getting out and for- 
warding in good time the requisite material. 

From January the Ist, 1920, all conversions from one currency 
into another are calculated according to the current rate of 
exchange, including those in the Balance Sheet at the close 
of each year. 

19. The setting aside of 10 per cent. of the local Church Mem- 
bers’ Contributions in each Mission Field towards a Provincial 
Fund for that field, as resolved on by Synod (see Results, 1899, 
Section 105) is to be continued. 

20. In the present critical period of our Missions the Con- 
ference accepts a share of the Mission Pensions and expenses for 
Missionaries’ Children, payable in the Continental Province, as 
an obligation of the whole Church towards her former Mis- 
sionaries and their children, and urges each Province to issue 
a special appeal to its members for this object. 


PARTICULAR MISSION FIELDS. 


The West India Mission Provinces. 

21. The British Provincial Mission Board in London is re- 
quested and empowered, till further notice, out of Mission In- 
come received in England, to pay over to each of the West India 
Mission Provinces, besides the grants sanctioned by General 
Synod, certain special grants on account of the loss on the 
foreign exchange in the interest on their Funds deposited with 
the Mission Institute; these payments to be regulated as follows: 


22. The West Indies Eastern Province cannot claim as interest 
any more than the sums actually derived from the investments 
representing their capitals, which, being paid in marks, amount 
at present to only a small proportion of the original interest. 

The interest on these capitals which accrued during the period 
since the beginning of the War must be held to have been in- 
cluded in the total payment made from Europe to this Province 
during this period. 

The yearly payments from London to this Province are:— 

(a) The actual amount received in London at the current rate 
of exchange as interest on their invested capitals. 

(b) A sum calculated at £40 per Missionary, working in the 
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field, from the Home Province, as in Resolution No. 78 of General 
Synod, 1914. 

(c) A special grant towards the exceptional needs of the present 
time, due to the loss in the intererest and to the prevailing high 
prices, of such amount that the total payment in the year to this 
Province shall not exceed £1000. 

The payments to be made only on the basis of an estimate speci- 
fying the objects for which the money is to be applied, and sub- 
ject to a proper account being rendered showing how the money 
paid in the preceding year has been expended. 

The yearly payments from London to Jamaica are:— 

(a) The actual amount received in London at the current rate 
of exchange as interest on capitals invested for this Province 
with the Mission Institute. ; 

(b) A grant for the objects set out in Resolution No. 77 of Gen- 
eral Synod, 1914, and for journeys from Jamaica to the Home 
Provinces, to an amount not exceeding £600 for any one year. 

(c) A special grant towards the expenses of the Women Teach- 
ers’ Training College at Bethlehem, Jamaica, as found needful by 
the British Provincial Mission Board. 

The payments to be made only on the basis of yearly estimates 
specifying the objects for which the money is to be applied, and 
subject to a proper account being rendered showing how the money 
paid in the preceding year has been expended. 

23. In view of the general position cf our Mission Work, despite 
the many cares and problems of the present time, we ought to give 
our humble thanks to the Lord, Who has granted to our Church 
the ability to maintain the largest part of her old work intact 
throughout the war and its after effects. We owe this not least 
to the international character of our Unity, and thank the Lord 
that this feature of our Church could render such great service 
to our Mission Work in this time of difficulty. 

24. To meet the growing demands at home as well as abroad 
there is need of the greatest economy and determined restriction 
to what is most needful for the maintenance of our work and 
workers, otherwise we shall not be in a position to continue to 
discharge the tasks today laid on our Church. Not only the 
Home Provinces but the native Christians in the Missions are 
called on for earnest effort to secure the existence of the work. 

25. In connection with this financial difficulty there were two 
specially weighty questions to be faced, which demanded the 
most earnest consideration and special prayer for divine guidance 
—the future of our old Mission in Kaffraria, South Africa East, 
and that of our latest Mission in Unyamwesi. 

26. Thanks to the purposeful leadership of the Missionaries, and 
the co-operation of the native Christians, our Kaffir Mission has 
reached a -high- degree of maturity amongst our older Mission 
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Fields, and is consciously working towards the goal of a self- 
supporting, self-governing, and self-extending Church. With all 
the more regret the Conference noted the serious financial situ- 
ation of this Mission Province, because, in the necessities of the 
Home Provinces in these last years, it has been impossible to 
provide this Province with the modest sum which is necessary 
for its proper maintenance. 

The obligation for this has, during the last years, rested with 
the Herrnhut Mission Administration. After looking into the posi- 
tion of the German Province, the Conference states its convic- 
tion that the German Province is not at present in a position to 
discharge this obligation; but the other Provinces also find them- 
selves unable to take over the responsibility for continuing this 
work in addition to the other duties they have undertaken. 

27. Nevertheless, the Conference holds that the time has nct 
yet come for giving up this work in Kaffraria, and begs the four 
Home Provinces, as far as their means allow, to come to the 
help of this Mission Field in its need. But the Conference em- 
powers the Mission Board in Herrnhut, if circumstances in the 
next years do not improve, to reduce the work, and instructs 
the Mission Board, in co-operation with the Mission Adminis- 
tration of South Africa East, to prepare the way, if needful, for 
such reduction. 

28. Although we know how hard it would be for our old con- 
gregations in Kaffraria, provided no other way can be found, to 
sever the old relation with our Church, still, if we withdrew, they 
would not be without the Gospel. 

It is otherwise with out latest Mission Work in Unyamwesi, 
already sorely tried during the war. If we do not take up the 
care for our small group of Christians there, Islam threatens to 
destroy the work already done, or Rome to over-run the whole 
field. By God’s special grace this field has been preserved to 
our Church through all the time of war. Not the German, but 
the British Province, is in a position to undertake the manage- 
ment of this Mission Field. The first recruits for a new. begin- 
ning are some Danish Mission Brethren and Sisters. Danish friends 
of our Missions are coming forward for their support. The re- 
maining members of our old Mission congregations are in ur- 
gent and immediate need of Missionary leading and care. There- 
fore the Conference regards it as the duty of our Church not to give 
up the work in Unyamwesi, and adopts the following resolution :— 

“Since there is a prospect of the support for this work being 
secured, the Conference expresses its hearty assent to the re- 
sumption of the work in Unyamwesi within the limits proposed.” 

29. In considering the Nyasa field the Conference first desires 
to record its appreciation of the way in which our Missionary 
Brethren and Sisters there loyally fulfilled their duties in the 
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difficult circumstances of the war, and patiently endured the 
hardships which the war brought upon them, and thank them for 
the work they: have done with so much self-sacrifice through 
twenty-five years in this field, a work which God has greatly 
blessed. Conference remembers with sympathy the native Chris- 
tians who had learned to respect and love their Missionaries as 
their Fathers in Christ, and prays that they may be enabled to 
hold fast their faith and grow into a fuller knowledge of their 
Lord. Conference acknowledges with gratitude the disinterested 
service which has been rendered to the work in Nyasa by the 
United Free Church of Scotland, though we have so far been 
unable to contribute anything towards the support of their Mis- 
sionaries working there; and Conference expresses the hope that 
these friends may be able to continue their assistance until such 
time as the present restrictions on the nationality of Mission- 
aries for this field are removed, and the eventual staffing of this 
field can be considered in view of the resources of our own 
Church in men and means for recommencing the work there. 
If it should prove impracticable for the United Free Church to 
continue to assist on this footing, the British Provincial Board is 
authorized to negotiate the best arrangements they can to provide 
the Gospel for this field in the future, and submit such arrange- 
ments for the decision of the General Mission Directory and the 
General Directory. 


The Work in Czecho-Slovakia. 

30. The Conference having heard with gratitude the Report of 
the Bohemian Committee on the progress of the work since the 
last Conference of 1919 approves the draft of the Regulations 
for the Administration of this work (see Results of General Synod, 
1914, § 72) as amended by the Bohemian Committee in agree- 
ment with the wishes of the Inner Councils (Uzka rade) and with 
a committee appointed by the latter; and considers it to be a 
proper working out of the principles laid down in section 72 of 
the Results of General Synod, 1914, in accordance with the 
Resolutions of the Zeist Conference, 1919. 

31. The Conference recommends to the Bohemian Committee 
a further step in the development of the local administration of 
this work on the following lines :— 

(a) Subject to the control of the General Directory as laid 
down by the General Synod, the administration of the Brethren’s 
Church in Czecho-Slovakia to be transferred to a Provincial 
Board (“Inner Council,’ Uzka rade) having its seat in Czecho- 


Slovakia. 
(b) This Board (Uzka rade) to consist of three members, viz.: 
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(1) a Chairman, nominated jointly by the continental Provincial 
Board and the Mission Directory, and appointed by the General 
Directory; (2) two Members, elected, either both by a single Bohe- 
mian Conference or, if this is impracticable, one by a Conference 
of German-speaking congregations, and one by a Conference of 
Czech-speaking congregations. 

(c) Until otherwise decided by the General Synod or the Gen- 
- eral Directory, the decisions of this Board and of the Bohemian 
Conference or Conferences require confirmation by the General 
Directory in the following cases :— 

(1) Any alteration in the Standing Rules for the Constitution 
and Administration of the work; (2) Any undertaking involving 
expenditure of Endowment Capital or permanent charge on the 
Income of the Work. 

(d) The Bohemian Committee is requested to prepare the re- 
quired amendments to the regulations to give effect to the fore- 
going resolutions. 

32. The Conference appeals to the whole Church for increased 
support for the work in Czecho-Slovakia at this critical period 
of its development. 

33. In cases of appeal which call for immediate action, the 
General Directory acts through the Continental Provincial Board 
and the Mission Board in Herrnhut. 


34. Conference expresses the wish that the Bohemian Com- 
mittee be represented at future Conferencs of the General Di- 
rectory as at this one. 


General. 

35. In view of the impossibility of a meeting of the General 
Synod within the usual ten-year period from the Synod of 1914, 
the Executive Committee is empowered to take the necessary 
steps for convening a further Conference of the General Dirc- 
tory before the next meeting of the General Synod. 


36. The Resolutions of the Zeist Conference of 1919 remain 
in force so far as they are not modified by the Resolutions of this 
Conference. 

37. With a view to maintaining an executive body regularly at 
one centre, each member of the ordinary Executive Committee 
is requested to nominate from time to time some other member 
of the General Dirctory to act as his deputy at any time when he 
is absent from Herrnhut. 

38. The Conference suggested that a fixed Sunday in the cal- 
endar month be appointed as Communion Sunday for the whole 
Brethren’s Church, and marked as such in the yearly Text Book. 


39. The Conference expressed its fullest sympathy with all 
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efforts to bring together Christians of the lands opposed to each 
other in the Great War, and to restore confidence among them. 
It regards it as in keeping with the character of our Church as a 
Unity that Brethren and Sisters who feel moved to do so should 
take part in these efforts, and would rejoice if the Unitas Fratrum 
might help to further the Unity of the Children of God and so fiul- 
fill the last Command of her Lord. 

40. The costs of the Conference incurred in Herrnhut are to 
be charged to the General Synod Fund. 

41. The Executive Committee of the General Directory is re- 
quested to issue a Pastoral Letter in the name of the Conference 
to the Brethren and Sisters of the whole Unity. 
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XX 


THE HOME BASE VERSUS THE FOREIGN MISSION WORK 
OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH. 


In the issue of March 29th, 1923, of “The United Presbyterian” 
appeared an editorial entitled “The Home Base,” the purpose of 
which seemed to be to warn the members of the United Presby- 
terian Church of the danger of discriminating against the home 
missionary work of the Church in favor of the foreign missionary 
work. In order to enforce this point the writer held up the Mora- 
vian Church as an “horrible example” of what might happen, if the 
United Presbyterians specialized too much in foreign mission work 
in the following remarkable paragraph :— 

“We have this principle illustrated in the history of the Mora- 
vian and Congregational Churches. Two hundred and fifty years 
ago the Moravian Church had 250,000 members and the Congre- 
gational Church in America a mere handful. The former in its 
splendid zeal for foreign missions neglected its home field. All 
their energy and money were expended in their work abroad. As 
a result the home base dwindled and soon its foreign work was 
checked. The Congregational Church while giving liberally to 
foreign work also pushed home missions and education. Today 
as a result of the neglect of the home field the Moravians have 
shrunk to 35,000 members, one college, one seminary and one mis- 
sionary institute, while their foreign mission work has dwindled to 
a small band of missionaries working in a limited field. The Con- 
gregational Church, on the other hand, has in America alone 650,- 
000 members, 44 colleges and supports 4,000 missionaries, Ameri- 
can and native, in heathen lands.” 

A marked copy of this editorial was sent to our Secretary of 
Missions and he felt constrained to reply thereto as follows :— 

To the Editor of “The United Presbyterian,” 
My dear Sir and Brother :— 

A copy of The United Presbyterian of the issue of Mar. 29th, 
1923, has been sent to me and my attention has been called to an 
article on page 4 of that issue entitled ‘““The Home Base.” In that 
article the Moravian Church is held up as an “horrible example” 
of what happens to a Church that specializes in Foreign Missions. 
I can not believe that “The United Presbyterian” would intention- 
ally so misrepresent a sister Church, even though it be small in 
numbers, especially not the Moravian Church, which has ever 
stood in such cordial relations with the United Presbyterian 
Church, many of the leaders of which I venture to count my per- 
sonal friends. Hence I must assume that the misstatements have 
arisen out of ignorance and out of a total failure to understand 
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the history of the Moravian Church, and hence I may venture the 
hope that you will grant me enough space to correct these errors. 
I have never before in my life seen so many misleading statements 
crowded into 16 lines of print. 

A comparison is instituted between the Moravian and the Con- 
gregational Church in the paragraph in question. Any one read- 
ing the paragraph would have to think that the writer was speaking 
of America. The first astounding statement reads: “Two hundred 
and fifty years ago the Moravian Church had 250,000 members and 
the Congregational Church had in America a mere handful.” 

Two hundred and fifty years ago would bring us to 1673. In 
1673 there was not a single, solitary Moravian in all America. The 
first Moravian came to America in 1734. In Europe in 1673 there 
existed no organized Protestant Moravian Churches. The Protest- 
ant Bohemian-Moravian Episcopate was maintained in the hope of 
a resuscitation of the Church, and so Bishops were consecrated in 
spem contra spem, but the Protestant Moravian Church existed 
only in scattered members, here and there, hiding from persecu- 
tion. 

At the opening of the German Reformation in 1517 there were 
over 200,000 evangelical or Protestant Bohemian-Moravian Breth- 
ren in Bohemia and Moravia, and in the century from 1517 to 1618 
the number increased greatly, but then there were no Foreign 
Missions at all. The wiping out of the Protestant Moravian 
Church was not due to its zeal for Foreign Missions, for it carried 
on no Foreign Missions at that time, but to the Anti-Reformation 
under Ferdinand II of Austria. The population of Bohemia and 
Moravia fell from 3,000,000 to 800,000. Over two million Pro- 
testants simply disappeared from these Austrian Provinces,—done 
to death. 

The modern Moravian Church was resuscitated through the 
exiles from Moravia on the estates of Count Zinzendorf in Saxony 
in 1722, and in 1732 it began its first foreign mission, when the 
entire home Church numbered barely 600 souls. 

The paragraph to which reply is being made goes on to say, 
that the Moravian Church neglected its home field, and then the 
next astounding statement is: ‘As a result the home base dwindled 
and soon its foreign work was checked.” As it started with a home 
base of only 600, it could not have well dwindled very much and 
have carried on an ever expanding foreign mission work for well 
nigh 200 years. The Church has grown steadily in its home Prov- 
inces and in its foreign fields. 

The paragraph then makes the third astounding statement: 
“Their foreign mission work has dwindled to a small band of 
missionaries working in a limited field.” The only shrinkage of 
the work was caused by the world war and by nothing else. Our 
large field in German East Africa was entirely destroyed. Even 
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with all the losses occasioned by the world war, on January 1, 
1922, we had in our foreign mission fields 105,711 souls in 11 dif- 
ferent countries with 259 stations and outstations and 274 preach- 
ing places, served by 290 missionaries and 2,278 native workers 
of all grades. 

Compared with the splendid work of the Congregational Church 
this may seem like ‘‘a small band of missionaries working in a 
limited field,” but when it is remembered that the total member- 
ship in the four Home Provinces is 46,782,—men, women and chil- 
dren, all told,—then to be carrying on foreign mission work in 11 
different countries with 290 missionaries, who have 105,711 souls 
in their care is not so absolutely contemptibly small. I must con- 
fess my ignorance,—I do not know in how many different countries 
the United Presbyterian Church is carrying on Foreign Missionary 
work. 

Turning now to the Northern Province of the Moravian Church 
in America, of which the undersigned is the Secretary of Missions, 
I would say, that when I entered upon my present position 25 years 
ago we had 11,661 communicants, and our total contributions for 
all foreign mission causes was in round numbers $12,000.00. In 
1922 we had enrolled 17,314 communicants and our total contribu- 
tions for all foreign mission causes were $62,000.00. That may 
‘illustrate a “dwindling” process, but on the surface does not seem 
to. 

To explain adequately why the Moravian Church is so small in 
America would require an essay of many thousands of words,— 
but to mention just one self-evident cause,—there is the foreign 
name. Why should any one unacquainted with the Moravian 
Church unite with it? How much more natural for an American 
to unite with the Presbyterian, the Methodist or the Episcopal 
Church instead of with the Moravian Church? . “Who are the Mo- 
ravians?” is the constant question asked. That in spite of this 
the Moravian Church has gained steadily through all the years is 
remarkable. Every year we lose literally thousands of members 
through the removal of our members to places where there are no 
Moravian congregations, and so they must needs unite with other 
denominations. “The destruction of the poor is their poverty,” so 
our very fewness of numbers is the greatest handicap. Every year 
our gross gain is as far as percentages go astoundingly large, but 
it is lost in large measure, when it comes to net gain, through 
removals. 

But to come back to the main point at issue. Far from our de- 
votion to foreign missions being the cause of our smallness,— 
there has been no dwindling,—it is that which more than any one 
cause has maintained the life of our Church. If there is anything 
that our history proves, it is that our foreign missionary endeavors 
have enabled us to make the progress that we have at home. With- 
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out the spur and reflex action of our foreign missionary work our 
home Church would have “dwindled” to almost nothing. If there 
is any one thing, of which our leaders are convinced, it is that our 
foreign missionary work has been the salvation of our Church. 

To answer all the misstatements of the article under discussion 
adequately would require pages and pages, but the author of the 
article on the ‘““Home Base” could not have made a more unfortu- 
nate selection of an “horrible example” than to choose the Mora- 
vian Church to illustrate the point he was trying to make. 

In spite of the length of this reply, I trust, my dear Brother 
Editor, that in justice to the Moravian Church, and above all to the 
cause itself, you will be willing to find space in your journal for it. 
I would appreciate it to receive a copy of the issue, in which it 
appears. 

Wishing you every blessing in your own work, I am 

Very fraternally yours, 
PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ, 
Secretary of Missions of the 
Moravian Church in America. 
Bethlehem, Pa., April 11th, 1923. 

P. S—I always seek to avoid thrusting printed matter upon 
people, but I am going to venture to send you our Bi-Centenary 
Pamphlets, which will explain our Church and its history and its 
missions, if you read them. You are, of course, at liberty not to 
read them. I will never ask you whether you have! 

This letter with the omission of a few paragraphs was published 
as a contributed article in The United Presbyterian of the issue of 
April 19th, 1923. 

The courtesy of the Editor in being willing so promptly to cor- 
rect the misstatements in the issue of March 29th is greatly appre- 
ciated. 

It seems expedient to republish this correspondence so that our 
own members may know how to reply to such statements, which 
are constantly being made. Further comment at this. time seems 
unnecessary, except to re-emphasize the fact, that it has ever been 
the Foreign Mission work of the Moravian Church, which has been 


the greatest spur to its home work. 
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XX1 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 
INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL. 


ADOPTED JULY 16, 1923. 
Missionary Co-operation in View of Doctrinal Differences. 


Note:—In forwarding the following Resolution adopted by the 
International Missionary Council, held at Oxford, England, July 
9-17, 1923, Bro. Paul de Schweinitz wrote at the time: 

“Its deep significance may not at first be apparent to the readers 
as its contents seem so obvious. But heretofore, in all my twenty- 
five years’ association with these bodies, anything approaching a 
doctrinal statement has been sedulously avoided. 

“This was prepared by the Bishop of Bombay, an exceedingly 
High Churchman of the Church of England, and moved by him. 
It was seconded by a Presbyterian Elder from Scotland, and fur- 
ther supported by a Danish Lutheran. 

“It was unanimously adopted by a rising vote by delegates from 
twenty-five different nations, representing every possible Protest- 
ant creed, and all manner of schools of thought, and in the con- 
sciousness of all was the present controversy between the Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists which is causing so much trouble in cer- 
tain mission fields.” 


THE RESOLUTION. 


The International Missionary Council has given attention to the 
anxiety which is felt in many quarters about the possibility of mis- 
sionary co-operation in face of doctrinal differences and thinks it 
opportune to review the co-operation which has actually been un- 
dertaken under its auspices or those of the national and other coun- 
cils which it correlates and other similar co-operative action, and 
to set out afresh the principles which have emerged from these 
experiences. 

The International Council has never sought nor is it its function 
to work out a body of doctrinal opinions of its own. The only doc- 
trinal opinions in the Council are those which the various mem- 
bers bring with them into it from the Churches and Missionary 
Boards to which they belong. It is no part of the duty of the Coun- 
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cil to discuss the merits of those opinions, still less to determine 
doctrinal questions. : 


But it has never been found in practice that in consequence of 
this the Council is left with nothing but an uncertain mass of con- 
flicting opinions. The Council is conscious of a great measure of 
agreement which centres in a common obligation and a common 
loyalty. We are conscious of a common obligation to proclaim the 
Gospel of Christ in all the world, and this sense of obligation is 
made rich and deep because of our sense of the havoc wrought by 
sin and of the efficacy of the salvation offered by Christ. We are 
bound together further by a common loyalty to Jesus Himself, and 
this loyalty is deep and fruitful because we rejoice to share the 
confessions of St. Peter, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,” and of St. Thomas, “My Lord and my God.’ The secret of 
our co-operation is the presence with us of Jesus Christ, Human 
Friend and Divine Helper. From this common loyalty flow many 
other points of agreement, and our differences in doctrine, great 
though in some instances they are, have not hindered us from profit- 
able co-operation in counsel. 


When we have been gathered together, we have experienced a 
growing unity among ourselves, in which we recognize the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. At these meetings we have come to a com- 
mon mind on many matters and been able to frame recommenda- 
tions and statements. These have never had the character of com- 
mand or direction, and it has always rested with the Churches or 
Missions to give them, if they would, authority by adopting them or 
carrying them into action. 


Co-operation in work is more likely to be embarrassed by doc- 
trinal differences than co-operation in counsel. Yet there is a wide 
-range of matters such as negotiations with governments, the secur- 
ing of religious liberty, the combatting of the evils arising from 
the sale of narcotic drugs, collection and survey of facts, investiga- 
tion of educational method, etc., which are not affected by doc- 
trinal differences. A still more imposing list might be drawn up 
of types of work in which impediments from doctrinal differences 
might have been anticipated, but experience in many lands has 
shown that most valuable co-operation is possible between many 
churches and missions. Such are the translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the production and dissemination of Christian Literature, the 
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conduct of schools and colleges and medical institutions, and pro- 
vision for the training of missionaries. Every piece of co-opera- 
tion in work which the Councils encourage or guide is confined to 
those churches or missions which freely and willingly take part in 
it. It would be entirely out of harmony with the spirit of our move- 
ment to press for such co-operation in work as would be felt to 
compromise doctrinal principles or to strain consciences. 
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XXII 


THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
ARTICLE 438. 


As noted in the report of the address of Brother Paul de 
Schweinitz on the occasion of the 136th Anniversary meeting of 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel, an “Emergency Commit- 
tee” of the co-operating Foreign Missionary organizations, of which 
Brother de Schweinitz was a member, rendered most valuable ser- 
vice to the Foreign Missionary cause during the world war, and 
had representatives at Paris during the time of the drafting of the 
Treaty of Versailles. These representatives succeeded in having 
the following Article, known as Article 438, incorporated in the 
Treaty: 

“The Allied and Associated Powers agree that where Christian 
religious missions were being maintained by German Societies or 
persons in territory belonging to them, or of which the government 
is entrusted to them in accordance with the present treaty, the 
property which these missions or missionary societies possessed, 
including that of trading societies whose profits were devoted to 
the support of missions, shall continue to be devoted to mission- 
ary purposes. In order to ensure the due execution of this under- 
taking the Allied and Associated Governments will hand over such 
property to boards of trustees appointed by or approved by the 
Governments and composed of persons holding the faith of* the 
Mission whose property is involved. The Allied and Associated 
Governments, while continuing to maintain full control as to’ the 
individuals by whom the missions are conducted, will safeguard 
the interests of such Missions. Germany, taking note of the above 
undertaking, agrees to accept all arrangements made or to be made 
by the Allied or Associated Government concerned for carrying on 
the work of said missions or trading societies and waives all claims 
on their behalf.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL 


XXIV. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE NAMES OF MISSIONARIES 
AND OTHERS WHICH APPEAR IN THE “GENERAL 
DIRECTORY OF MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES 
OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH” 


Memoranda about addressing letters to Missionaries are given at 


the end of each section. For particulars about postage, etc., inquire 
at sending office. 
A Cc 
ANNE, Wi, SULIN aa ee cists ole ore 105° Carnegie, J. Jamaica icons 100 
ee Mhren, a Suni timeter elec cereus 105 Christopher, J., Antigua ...... 101 
Ahrens, 0 Surinam... acter 105 ,Clare, H., Surinam ........... 104 
= ALens (S:. VAMALCA sa. ete. «lor ote ls 100 Clausen, J., Surinam ...... 102, 102 
IAN en ys SWie wists RO LOLS cr cctey s+ o/ele 100° Crawford, S., Jamaica <......-. 100 
ALISO es a DLAC OG are = iste otal 99 
Arnstadt, R., Miss, Board Agent 96 D 
Asboe, H., W. Himalaya ...... 107 
ASDOCs) ELAS St GrOie Re cesta ete tots 100 Dahl, B., Miss. Board Adv. .... 95 
SDOC Ws, Sie) ALTLCa, Die rsit eels 106 Danneberger, O., Nicaragua 102 
Ashton,” S., Samara Fos Oeics <6 995 99 EDemelitdMie  SUNriMa ies etc. etene 103 
Aszmann, W., Surinam ....... Lb Demmerer, EL Surinam’ — ys 105 
ARTO sditee) SUNTAN crete. el eee 103 Dewasung, W. Himalaya ...... 107 
Dietrich, E., S. Africa, W. 106 
B Dingwall, J., Demerara ...... 102 
Drebert, by, Alaskan coo nt- anne 99 
Baalen, C. van, Surinam ...... VOSS Driver, Was iI AaLCAu ee wate mies 100 
Baalie, YS. Africa, 7 Wis sc.- eteie 105° > Dandas. J.; Suriviani ie <2 eects 103 
Baalie, M., S. Africa, W. ...... 105 
Eachman, T., Miss. Board Adv. 95 E 
Bahnsen, A. H., Prov. Miss. 

FOBT Men sete emo ean wast ations axe 96 brdinan, C.; Surinant oes 105 
Barrows DD.) Ca Sty Letts: a. sen 100 Erhardt, J.. Miss. Board Agt. .. 96 
Bartel Se Sti ORO Xdme Na a 100, 100 
Barth; Fi. Surinam "Si. ses. 102 F 
Baudert;,) BS. Airiecas By 1.2.5 106 
Baudert. S., Miss. Board ....95, 96 Feldmann, H., Miss. Board 
Baur S01 cA Trica aah ieee 106 Minance "Dept. succes meee 96 
Bechler, R., Miss. Board Agent 96 Fichtner, K., Miss. Board Sec. 95 
Rechler, T., Miss. Board Adv. 95, 98 Fischer, H., Surinam ......... 103 
Beck, A., Miss. Board Finance Fliegel, J.. Miss. Schools ...... 98 

IDO Dp tice Pee eee tie eae eee 96S Miter el, Wie SUDA ta oe tee rene 104 
Beck, H. O., Miss. Society .... 98 Fluck, W. H., Miss. Society 98 
Beck, S., Surinam Rntte riioniG oe WOd SHnancic, Cy, ADtiISia ox esos 101 
Belfor, Wi., “SUrinaanern een sere ate 102 Francke, H., W. Himalaya .... 107 
Bergwijn, J., Surinam: os... .6 LO SMR eyed es UTI cree eles helene 103 
Bettermann, W., Miss Schools 98 Fries, J. W, Prov. Miss. Board 96 
Bielke, H., Miss. Board Adv. 95, 97 
Birnbaum, H., S. Africa, W., G 

; 105, 105, 105 

Bishop, R., Nicaragua OL LOZm Caander at SUP nejinn scene see 104 
iBilgclks id JAaMaiea: wees «hide 100 Gaarde, N., Unyamwesi ....... 107 
Blohm, W., S. Cw NOE Goacw LOOMGale wis aAmMaiCae a. <back ieee 100 
ipoonm, hi; Surinam «is.ssec0.0. 103 Gangapersad, T., Surinam 104 
Borse, IN. de, Surinam... «ck... LOSS Gaunt) wien DLador menus 9) 
Bosse J. von, Surinam ....... 103 Geiger, A., S. Africa, W. 106 
Bourquin, L., Prov. Miss. Board 96 George, E., Antigua .......... 101 
Bourquin, Ww. S. Africa, E. 106, 106 Gergan, J.. W. Himalaya ..... 107 
Bregenzer, K., Nicaragua Bracers 102 Gericke, F., S. Africa, W. 106 
Brindeau, A., Miss. Board Ady. 95 Gessel, F., Surinam .......... 104 
Buck, ies Miss Schoolsoce eer 98 (Gounelas, Ws Jamaica on... cee 100 
Bumkweandiuh.. Miss. Schools .: 98 “Gill Gi Surinam) eee, .000. 00-5 104 
Burkhardt, W., Surinam ..102, 102 Glitsch, a Miss. Board Agent 96 
Burleson, G.,-Surinam ........ 103 Gluisdom, SEBUM A GO ah yon 103 
Burroughs, H.,,W. Himalaya .. 107 Goerlitz, a Miss. Society 98 

Ro. Wesyipeas tae OO) 102 


Butzin, A., Alaska 


- 


Grant, H. W., Demerara 
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areider, H. C., St. Thomas 100, 100 
Griman, BS Surinam Rime actions 104 
Groh, Ne Surinam os BD Oat eee ie 103 
Grossmann, G., Nicaragua 101, 101 
Grubb, F., IDEN yn 99 

H 
Haglund, D., Nicaragua ...... 102 
Hallers J. S. Africay-B. oc). 106 
Hamilton, J. T., Miss. Board... 95 
Hamilton, K. G., Nicaragua 102 
Hartmann, A., S. Africa, BE. .. 106 
Hartmann, W., S. Africa, E. ... 106 
Harvey, C., Miss. Board Agt... 96 
Hasewinkel, W., Surinam ..... 105 
Heath, A., Miss. ‘Schools ..... 98 
Heath: (Ga Nicaraguan... 26 ass us 102 
Heeber, A.. R., W. Himalaya .. 107 


Heidenreich, G. A., Nicaragua eos 
Hening, P., Miss. Board 


Hettasch, G., Sk Arias os suc 108 
Hettasch, ae Miss. Board Sse O68. 
Fettasch, PB. Labradors 2.4... oS) 
Rieke: SwATricawE. (ices 106 
GUIs ANASICA WEA Sie lose «anedevevets 99 
PEL WeRte As, VOUT ie alors coche arose 103 
modeson, L.; Nicarasua. ...s.k. 102 
Hoy, F., Miss. Board Adv. ..95, 97 
Eiamibert.. Jj SUnINaA Mt Au... one 105 
Eitit cons cA, JUAN Ti eiia aie oe. ce ce 101 
I 
HPSeEn. SONY aAmMWwesi-.. ccs .earec 107 
sre Mis Surinam S02. hs 2.4 ss 105 
J 
Janunaseh,. Wi, Surinam: «sl. oe 105 
Jensen. B29 Surinam <i ees 103 
Jensen, M., Unyamwesi ...... 107 
Jensen, P., Prov. Miss. Board .. 96 
Joorst, D.. S>Afrigar Wis 5ss es 105 
Julians (C., St, WWitts An. os 100 
EK 
Karsten, (2. Surinam “22... 104 
ISASan se VE ee Uee LM IMS Hye e afc ene = 105 
Keevil, Ay, Unyamwesl ...:. 0. 107 
KelSomisn oA eEriInigdad (Aas nis 101 
Kersten, Wi, Surinam 22.6.0. 104 
Klesel, C., Miss. Board Adv. 95 
enealen de, Si aAIMAIGA, Sites we «ie 100 
Knothe, H., Miss. Schools 98 
Kroles: Het Surinam aa cre ccc « 104 
Kuercherer, K., Prov. Miss 
NS ODEO Meer aretsitatiieieder s foncnoiclas s0 96 
ASG s ULL NATI ie tele ia re.0e 3 103 
Kunick, H., W. Himalaya 107 
ATINZ i Elicgh SSALCATIEUINN corey sic stoners ene Jo 103 
L 
Bavadie: Ji, SURINAM | won. 6 ose: 103 
Langerfeld, F., Surinam ...... 104 
Langner, W., Surinam ........ 105 
arise Ee SUNIMaI Gracias oe « 105 
Larsen, J.. Unyamwesi........ 107 
Ibis 12, Sibhebiehil Pao cece 104 


Lehmann, A., Surinam ....102, 103 


Remza elisa DE AG Otte tele slsre ers 99 
Lewis, Tes ING Caria Sal cienncehatnticn ess 102 
Libbey. oF N., Prov. Miss. Board 96 
Lloyd, H., Barbados .......... 101 
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MacLeavy, E., Labrador ...... 99 
McCuiston, J. Ee Prov. Miss. 
Board Pee Oe eta ts eae 96 
Martin, Me Surinam’ ts... suas. 103 
Larx, BE. S. Africa, BE. ....106, 106 
Marx, et Miss. Board, Fi- 
nance TOD te te. iene wrareiote ve 96 
Marx, R., S. Africa, W., 105, 105 
Mazwi, BS So Atinicaythiy 5. see 106 
Mazwi., 1, S. Africa, ee ee 106 
Mazwi. Wasa Aird cageiive tesepaks 106 
Mees; Ria Surinam sc. ossaoe 105 
Merian, R., Miss Board Sec. 95, 96 
Moekim, K., Surinam ...:.... 105 
Merklein, W., Labrador’....... 99 


Moench, C. L., Prov. | Miss. Board 96 
Monah, D., S. Africa, E. 1 


Moore Gy, Alaskaiian. ceca are 99 
Morris, W.., SARIBICA eh ccs ae 100 
NOLYLSON, Sis) Jaya Ca ee tana terete 99 
Mosel: P., Ss Africa; UW. 2. sexe 106 
Moths, PS. Africae Eiar.. cae 106 
Mtombeni, J., S. Africa, E. 106 
Mueller, Hy S. Atrica, (HA, Sone. 106 


Mueller, K. A., Prov. Miss. Board 96 


Afyeller, TT. Surinam es asec 104 
Mumford, H. R., Prov. Miss. 
BOAT ¢ iio eters ctalee ecouei mca nee 96 
N 
INEISO; Jes C..5 SURINAM a. en ate 102 
Neub, F., Surinam  .i.3 2:5 102, 102 
Neaqakayi, L., S. Africa, E. .... 106 
Nielsen, S., Unyamwesi ...... 107 
INijmaniC., Surinam: aac 104 
Nissen; A Surinam: G2ycic\e es 104 
oO 
@ehler; C3) Barbados ieee: 101 
@erter EH. Ey Californiaean. ae: 99 
O’Mealey, W. M., Jamaica .... 100 
Osborne, W., Barbados ....... 101 
P 
Palmer, J., Nicaragua ........ 102 
Parabir, P., Suriname. oe. 104 
Parmanandan, J., Surinam 104 
Pavel tl., soul i crete n ten nene 104 
Penn, ‘G:, St.Thomas (70.0. eer 100 
Perrett,, EL, Labrador’ ~...5 use 99 
Perrett .W., Wabrador 0... 99 
Peter, F. E., W. Himalaya ... 107 
Petersen, E.,, Surinam >... 103 
Peucker, Av; Surinam... 105 
Pfeiffer, E., S. Atrica,"W..- 105 
Pfohl, J. K., Prov. Miss. Board 96 
PilgrimyC, Barbadost amr. 101 
Poiet, E., Ss. Africa, Wisieele 105 
Poiet, LS. Atricay eowecrn. + - 106 
Popes Je oee ALTICA. | Lumet: ie 106 
Preliwatz, 2), Suriname a... si. 103 
R 
Raillard, T., Miss Book Agt. .. 96 
Rapparlie, fly Miss. Board Agt. 96 
Rapparlie, Aloe, Sb Africa, W. .. 106 
Rasmus, R., S. Africa, Ww. 105 
Reichel, G., S. Africa, W. . 106 
Reinke, J., Jamaica ......-- 99, 100 
Ressel, O., Surinam .....----: 103 


‘ . 
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Ribbach, S., Miss.-Schools .... 98 
Richard, W., Miss. Board Sec. 95 
Richards, I, St. Domingo ..... 101 
Rigby, Je, eNicarae wan ces. cer 102 
Romig, A. B., St. Thomas ' 100, 100 
Romig, J. S., Prov. Miss. Board 96 
Rondthaler, E., Prov. Miss. 

SEAT WON N Rene Coty oped DORE ECRONONS HOD 96 
ROSS, Je, LODALO Maerua eels 101 
RowewsM., Wabrador -s...05 pac. 99 
Rueffer, J., Surinam 102, 103 
Butus.. Co) ‘Sarimainy Ala uate 104 
Rust. Ps. Wc uring. Zecca se 1038 

s 

Saul, Bs Surinamiep cos ss xcs 103 
Schlieszler, H., Surinam ...... 105 
Schmeidecke, P., Surinam .... 102 
Schmidt, R., S. Africa, W. 105, 105 
Sehmidt,, SS), Surinam ten... . os 103 
Rrclahea hein (One Sh Seba Cele IDE toon 6 106 
Schnetz, F., Miss. Board Fi- 

NONCe Dep taser ksse wees hse 96 
Schnetz, L., Surinam.... 102, 102 
Schnetz, M., Miss. Schools .... 98 
Scholze, CG SUPT METI ee ere os helt 105 
Scholze, H. Suriname) 2.0001. 103 
SchoutenjiG, gAntigua> W..e.e. 101 
Schouten, Trinidad ie. «sete 101 
Schreve, C., S. Africa, W. 105, 105 
Schramm, F., Nicaragua ...... 102 
Schubert, H., Nicaragua ...... 102 
Schwab) G: Surinamge 42. te 105 
Schwalbe, F., Alaska .......... 99 


Schweinitz, P. de, Miss. Board, 
OSs OCR Os: Dirt 


Shimer, C. C., Nicaragua ..101, 102 

Sieboerger, J., Miss. Board 
MinancemDepty fo.cn tee 96 

Sieboerger, O., S. Africa, E. ... 106 


Sonnenburg, O., S. Africa, EB. .. 106 
Spence, C. Miss. Board Agt. 96 
SpPLrans, why, ourinanees cao. ieee 104 
Staude; Os Surinamese peewee 1038 
Stecker, IN ANAS Kae fers iret cite 99 
Steinberg, is, Miss Board 0 (95 
Stella, Wa Surina mms cca see 103 
Stocker, ei. E., Miss. Society .. 98 
Stockton, HK. Bly Miss. Board 
Ae CNL ONG cesses 96, 9 
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ny 
Tietzen, .,S. Africa, W. 
Townley, Si) Wabrador x2... tent 
MHoOwell.eCiy (LODASON erectus 
U 


Uttendoerfer, O., Miss. eee 
Finance Dept. 


Vv 


Van Calker, S. Africa, E. 106, 
Van Vieck, T., St. Domingo ... 
Voland, A., Surinam 
Voland, M., Surinam 
Voullaire, M., Surinam 


w 


Wiaak,, M.,. Surinam) ses --aciade et 
Waldmann, S., Labrador 
Ward, Alb., Labrador 
Ward, Art., Miss Board 
Weder, E., S. Africa, W. .. 
Weigel, M., Surinam 
Weinland, J. E., Miss. Society 


Weiss, E., Miss. Society 
Weiss, F., Jamaica 
Wiese) Jc; SE ODAL OW. carmen 
Weiszelberg, W., Surinam 

Westphal, A., Jamaica 
Wielkens, J., Surinam 
Wilde, F., Jamaica 


99, 


‘Will, S., S. Africa, W. 105, 106, 


Williams, C3 Antigua 
Williams, M.,, St. Kitts 
Walson, fi. Nicaragua: ana cmenr 
Wilson, H. J., Miss. Board Fi- 
nance Dept. 
Wilson, N., Nicaragua:........ 
Winckler, W., S. Africa, W. 


zembsch, Gee SUrinamus. serene 
Zimmerman, E., Surinam 
Zschaschler, P., Surinam 


96 


96, 96, 96, 97 
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A PRAYER FOR MISSIONS 


* Our voice, O Lord, shalt Thou hear in the morning: unto Thee 
will we direct our prayer and will look up. 

Accept our heartfelt thanks that we are taught of God not to 
live unto ourselves, but unto Him Who died for us and rose 
again. 

He is the chief among ten thousand, and the altogether lovely, 
worthy to receive power and wisdom, and riches, and strength, 
and honor and glory, and blessing. 

Through His merits and grace we have life and peace and 
holiness. 

Through His providence we have a sufficiency of all things. 

Even crosses from His hand come to us, not as blessings in 
disguise, but as open visions of love. 

All things work together for good. 

Gracious Saviour, we owe these blessings, as we thankfully 
acknowledge, to the preciousness of Thy blood, to the ministry 
of Thy Spirit, to Thy Headship over all things, to the word of 
the truth of the Gospel. 

And we rejoice to think how many there are in all parts of the 
world who are fellow-heirs with us of the grace of life. 

Bless our congregations gathered from among the heathen. 

Bless our missionary brethren and sisters, and give power to 
them as Thy witnesses. 

Fill their souls with the Spirit of their Saviour, and may they 
rejoice in their work, and not be weary in well doing. 

Ever keep alive amongst us that missionary spirit through 
which Thou hast done great things. 

Send by whom Thou wilt send, and stand by Thy servants. 

Preserve them in heart’s simplicity, and in the devotedness 
of love. 

Establish the work of their hands upon them; yea, the work 
of their hands, establish Thou it. 

Help us to live and act as Thy children today. 

Thou knowest the way that we take: make it a way of holiness 
and happiness, to the glory of Thy holy name. Amen.-—From 
“Daily Prayers for Moravian Households,” put forth by the Mo- 
ravian Prayer Union. 
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ANNUITIES 


The Best Way to Invest Money Safely and Permanently, 
to Secure Prompt and Regular Payment of Interest, and 
at the Same Time Leave a Legacy for Missions, Un- 
contested and Untaxed. 


A serious problem for most people, especially for those of only 
moderate means is the investing of their capital securely. There is 
no safer investment than an annuity with a reliable corporation. 
And what corporations are more reliable than our old friends: 
“The Society of the United Brethren for Propagating the Gospel 
Among the Heathen;’’ ‘“‘The Board of Elders of the Northern Dio- 
cese of the Church of the United Brethren in the United States of 
America?’ Any one of these corporations will guarantee any one 
who entrusts the matter to it an absolutely secured annuity. 


There are very many in our Church who are not in a position to 
make large donations to our various Church causes during their life 
time. They really need all their income while they live, but they 
would gladly give it to some mission or church or educational cause 
after they have gone. Many do so by providing legacies in their 
Last Wills and Testaments. And that is very well as far as it goes. 
But Last Wills and Testaments are often broken and defeated; there 
are many disappointing contingencies arising in connection with 
them; usually there are long delays in carrying them out, and there 
are always heavy expenses and collateral inheritance taxes to pay. 


If, however, the would-be benefactor will turn over the capital he 
desires to give to a Church cause to any one of the above corpora- 
tions, while he is still living, he can do so without one cent of ex- 
pense; he can draw an absolutely assured income as long as he lives, 
and upon his death the cause in question receives the full benefit of 
his benefaction instantly without the loss of any income for taxes 
or expenses. And, in addition, while the benefactor still lives he is 

spared all anxiety about investing his money and yet draws his in- 
come without any trouble of any kind whatever. 


The guarantee of the annuity is the entire capital of the corpora- 
tion concerned. 


Pastors as well as all other members of the S. P. G., are urged to 
call attention at every available opportunity, to this advantageous 
arrangement. The Provincial Treasurer is administering quite a 
number of such trusts and will gladly give all necessary information 
and invites correspondence. He will give intending annuitants refer- 
ences to those who are now enjoying the benefits of this system and 
they will testify to its advantages. 


PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ, 
67 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. Provincial Treasurer. 


The Res. Guido Grossmann 


Superintendent of the Mission in Nicaragua, 
Central America. 
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FOREWORD 


It is the earnest desire of the Board of Directors of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen, and of its Sec- 
retary, the editor of this volume, that the members of the Society 
and the friends of Moravian Missions may find these annual 
“Proceedings” a source both of information and inspiration. 

Unusual opportunities for advancement have presented them- 
selves in the Mission Fields assigned as the special work of the 
American Provinces, North and South. The reports from these, 
Alaska, California and Nicaragua, therefore, occupy a large and 
important part of this volume. At the same time, the Society has 
not been unmindful of appeals which have come from other Mo- 
ravian Missions, particularly those under the direction of the Con- 
tinental (or German) Province. Reports from all fields, there- 
fore, are included, and the Secretary is indebted, again this year 
as he was also last year, to Bishop J. Taylor Hamilton for a sum- 
mary of reports, not attainable otherwise, from the “Jahresbericht 
ueber das Missionwerk der Bruedergemein.” 

For the use of plates illustrating the coast of Labrador, we are 
under obligations to Dr. A. S. Johnson, of Rand, McNally and 
Company, Chicago, publishers of maps and geographies. And for 
the preparation of the map of Nicaragua to our missionary, George 
R. Heath. 

CHAS. D. KREIDER, Secretary. 


Bethlehem, Pa., November 2, 1924. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Soctety of the United Brethren for Propagating 
the Gospel among the theatben 


FOR THE 


- YEAR ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1924 


ki 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVENTH 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


Bethlehem, Pa., Sunday, November 2, 1924. 


The one hundred and thirty-seventh anniversary meeting of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel (S. P. G.) was held in the 
large and beautifully re-decorated Central Church, Bethlehem, 
Pa., at 11:00 A. M., Sunday, November 2. Special invitations 
had been sent to the nearby Moravian pastors and congregations 
urging them to participate in this event with the purpose of making 
it a general Mission Festival for the Moravian congregations of 
the neighborhood. As a result, a large and interested audience 
gathered for the occasion. 

The President and Vice-President of the Board of Directors, 
Bishop C. L. Moench and Bro. Paul de Schweinitz, together with 
the speaker, the Rev. Frank Mason North, D.D., Consulting Sec- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, occupied the pulpit. 

The opening of the service was announced by the trombone 
choir playing a chorale from the belfry. 

Bishop Moench, presiding, used the special Missionary Service, 
on page 78 of the Liturgy. This was followed by the “Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo,’”’ Palestrina, rendered by the choir, Dr. A. G. Rau 
at the organ. Bishop Moench read the Epistle and the Gospel for 
the day, the Twentieth Sunday after Trinity, and welcomed the 
members and friends of the Society in a brief address. Bro. de 
Schweinitz announced the meetings and services which were to 
follow, and received the offering, which was gathered for missions, 
with a dedicatory prayer. 

Mrs. B. F. MacMahon, accompanied by Dr. A. G. Rau, who pre- 
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sided at the organ throughout the service, sang “I Will Extoll Thee, 
O Lord,” by M. Costa. 

Introducing the speaker in a few words, Bro. de Schweinitz also 
called attention to the fact that the hymn, 555, ““Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life,” about to be sung before the address, had 
been written by Dr. North, and had hecome a favorite hymn sung 
upon occasions of this character. 

Dr. North’s address was a masterly presentation of the mission- 
ary cause and its ideals. 

He pointed to the fact that the missionary movement is one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, movements of the present age, 
affecting the life of the whole world. - 


Calling attention to that striking phrase at the close of the 35th 
verse of the 18th Psalm, “Thy gentleness hath made me great,” 
and gathering around it the words spoken by Jesus in the Beati- 
tudes, and those of St. Paul in his Epistles, he declared that here- 
in lies the message that can transform peoples and remake the 
world. 

To the Church, Christ has committed this message. And it is 
the Church, not science, not the legal or any other profession or 
business, that has the responsibility of proclaiming this message 
to the world. Therefore, “If we hold the secret of the power of 
God, what becomes of us if we deny this treasure to others?” 


Drawing attention to the world as it is today, he pointed out its 
greatest need as that of a personal Saviour from sin. 


In conclusion, he declared that for the solution of the world’s 
problems, in which great issues are at stake, there is no hope but 
in a personal Saviour; and he pled that his hearers might have 
their hearts, out ef which really come the issues of life, under the 
control of Jesus; and that they might dedicate their lives to the 
fulfilment of His great commission. 


Dr. North held his audience in wrapt attention, and after the 
prayer, with which he closed his address, they united most heartily 
in singing the great missionary hymn, 341, “From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains.” . 


The congregation wes dismissed with the benediction by Bishop 
Moench. 


The Trustees of the Bethlehem congregation again arranged to 
have the social rooms of the Central Sunday-school building open, 
and to have coffee served, for the benefit of visiting members and 
friends from a distance who might bring their lunch with them. 
This makes it possible for such to attend both the morning service 
and the afternoon meeting without inconvenience or expense. At 
the same time it affords an opportunity for a pleasant social gath- 
ering. A number took advantage of this opportunity. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIRST BUSINESS MEETING OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


The one hundred and fifty-first general meeting of the Society 
was also held in the Central Church, Bethlehem, Pa., on Sunday 
afternoon, November 2, at 3 o’clock, Bishop Moench presiding. 

After the members and friends had united in singing hymn 534, 
“Be Present with Thy Servants, Lord,’ Dr. A. G. Rau, at the 
organ, Bishop Moench stated the object of the meeting, and read 
the New Testament Text for the anniversary day of the founding 
_ of the Society, August 21st; and Bro. Wm. H. Vogler led in prayer. 

The President then read the following list of the names of mem- 
bers who had departed this life since the last anniversary meeting; 
and at the conclusion of the reading, all standing, united in sing- 
ing the fourth stanza of hymn 751, “Let Us Call to Mind with 
Joy, Those Who have Before Us Gone.” 

1. Otto Hesse, Bethlehem, Pa., joined the Society in 1897, died 
December 21, 1923. 2. William H. Fenner, Allentown, Pa., 1887, 
April 10, 1924. 3. John Leibert, Bethlehem, Pa., 1909, June 10, 
1924. 4. Franic Miller, Bethlehem, Pa., who in his will be- 
queathed the Society the sum of $2,000.00, 1896, July 26, 1924. 
5. James F. Maynes, Bethlehem, Pa., 1904, September 24, 1924. 
D. Hayes Keech, Allentown, Pa., 1896, October 11, 1924. 

Following this Memorial Service, the following new members 
were elected: 

From Bethlehem, Pa., S. W. Chiles, Edgar F. Jarrett and Judson 
Smull; from Coopersburg, Pa., Hartford Benner, James S. Long 
and Henry Ritter; from Nazareth, Pa., Andrew G. Kern; from 
Lititz, Pa., H. L. Eschbach, Francis E. Grosh, M. S. Hess, Louis 
Huebener, B. L. Miller, H. C. Seldomridge, Norman Showers and 
Joseph D. Zahm; from Gnadenhuetten, O., Albert Wohlwend; from 
Port Washington, O., John Stocker; from Uhrichsville, O., Charles 
M. Van Vleck; from Winston-Salem, N. C., Rufus Spaugh; from 
Charlotte, N. C., Herbert Spaugh. The following were also re- 
ceived into membership by virtue of their having been ordained 
as ministers of the Northern Province of the Moravian Church: 
Vernon W. Couililard, Indianapolis, Ind., Raymond S. Haupert, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., and George F. Weinland, Leba- 
non, Pa. 

Upon a motion duly second and carried, the Secretary was in- 
structed to cast the ballot for the members present for the re-elec- 
tion of the following six Directors and three Auditors; Directors, 
Fred B. Hartmann, Harvey W. Kessler, James F, Laubach, John 
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E. Leibfried, Frank H. Martin and Eugene A. Rau; Auditors, Emil 
J. Bishop, C. C. Teter and Fred H. Wilhelm. 


The Report of the Board of Directors was communicated by the 
Secretary, Bro. Chas. D. Kreider, and that of the Treasurer, by 
the Treasurer, Bro. Paul de Schweinitz. Both of these reports were 
accepted and ordered to be made part of the annual volume of 
“Proceedings.” 


Resolutions of appreciation were offered and unanimously car- 
ried commending the faithful and untiring work of the Treasurer, 
and thanking the Board of Directors for their watchful care over 
the interests both of the Society and the Missions for which it is 
responsible. he 

The meeting adjourned at 4:00 P. M., after which a meeting of 
the Board of Directors was held in the vestry of the church for 
the purpose of organization and the transaction of some urgent 
missionary business which had come to hand. 
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Ill. 


Report of the Board of Directors of the Society of the United 
Brethren for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen, 
for the year ending November 2, 1924. 


The outstanding events of this last year have been the develop- 
ments in the work in Alaska and Nicaragua with the foreshadow- 
ing of possible changes in California. All of these matters will 
be treated more fully under their separate heads, and many of 
the details have already been placed before our members through 
the reports, official and otherwise which have appeared from time 
to time in the columns of the church papers, and which will be 
made a part of the published Annual Proceedings. 


During the year, also, very urgent, and in some instances pa- 
thetic appeals have come to the Board of Directors from other 
fields of Moravian missionary activity than those for which the 
American Provinces accepted responsibility at the last Unity’s 
Conference. The Results of this Conference have been published 
in full in the church papers and were made a part of the last vol- 
ume of Annual Proceedings, 1923. The appeals for help which 
have been most insistent have come from South Africa, East, and 
from Surinam. These have frequently led to debating the ques- 
tion, ““What attitude shall the American Provinces take over against 
the entire missionary enterprise of the Unity?” On the one hand 
there is the deep inherited and inherent love for the ancient Unity, 
which prompts the desire to lend a helping hand in every quarter 
where the cry of need may arise. On the other hand your Board 
is face to face with many very important and practical questions 
raised through the administration of, and by the serious responsi- 
bility for, its own special fields. These problems frequently seem 
to reduce the entire matter to the one question, “Shall we attempt 
to do many things, and, in this attempt, do them all poorly, or shall 
we attempt only a few things, and do those few things well?” 


Without taking into consideration more than the proper eco- 
nomic administration of our present work, its cost, within recent 
years, has increased enormously. In addition, particularly in Nica- 
ragua and in Alaska, the opportunities for advancement, coupled 
with the dangers which failure to take advantage of these opportu- 
nities entail, have never appeared greater or more serious. These 
opportunities, furthermore, are calling for an ever increasing num- 
ber of men and women, particularly American young men and 
young women, with American ideas and ideals, consecrated and 
enthusiastic, trained as ministers, teachers, doctors, nurses. Those 
who volunteer must be made to feel that they have not only the 
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sympathetic but also the energetic support of this Board, this So- 
ciety and the entire American Moravian Church. 


Self-interest would give a prompt and a positive reply to the 
question at issue. But when concrete examples are placed before 
us, the issue is not quite as simple as it may seem on its face, as 
the following examples may show. 


In South Africa, East, Bishop Van Calker and his co-laborers 
are serving with a spirit of loyal, self-sacrificing devotion which 
is heroic. They have proved beyond question that the days of 
Moravian missionary heroism do not all lie in, nor are they all 
recorded in the dust covered volumes of, the past. They are not 
only giving of their life, but they are sacrificing their hard earned 
and meager savings, in order that the results of jong years of ardu- 
ous labor may not be entirely lost. They have been largely de- 
pendent upon, and have been most grateful for, the assistance 
rendered by both the British and by your own Board. In the 
case of your own Board, at least, the assistance rendered has been 
at the expense of the postponement of plans for advance elsewhere 
calling each year more and more insistently for their fulfillment. 


From Surinam, also, come the most appealing letters from the 
General Manager, Bro. Siegfried Beck. In addition, our people 
have been deeply touched by the personal presentation, during this 
last year, of the cause of the Mission to East Indians, particularly 
at Alkmaar, by Bro. Peter Legéne. According to the reports re- 
ceived from a number of our pastors, however, the visit of Bro. 
Legéne to their congregations resulted in diverting contributions 
rather than increasing the total given to Missions. This was indi- 
cated in the returns for the annual Fcreign Mission Collection. 


Another most interesting suggestion which has not yet been offi- 
cially presented to your Board, but which is in the air, coming from 
the direction of the British Province, is that the American Mora- 
vian Church, or at least the Southern Province, take over the re- 
sponsibility for the Eastern Province of the West Indies. The 
special appeal in this suggestion lies in the fact that the Virgin 
Islands of the United States are included in this Province. This 
gives it a certain amount of logical strength. On the other hand 
experience teaches that such a step would inevitably lead to with- 
drawing the amount of the support needed from other fields. The 
Southern Province, for example, has given such loyal and gen- 
erous support to the work in Nicaragua that diverting its interest 
at this time would have the most serious consequences. 


These problems are presented to you in order that you may 
realize how very earnestly your Board desires and needs your 
interest, your prayers, your whole-hearted support, in order that 
through the guidance of the Holy Spirit it may carry forward the 
great task which our Lord and Master has laid upon our Church 
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both wisely and well. We, therefore, most cordially invite a dis- 
cussion of the problem which these facts present by the members 
present at this annual meeting of the Society. 

Taking up a brief review of the fields for which our Society has 
become directly responsible in the alphabetical order in which they 
are usually considered at the meetings of your Board, we have ev- 
ery reason to “thank God and take courage.’’ The work has been 
abundantly blest. The opportunities opening before us seem, as 
it were, a vision from the Lord, Who is ready to add His blessing 
to the fulfillment. They are a challenge to the interest, the en- 
thusiasm, the activity of the members of this Society and its co- 
laborer in the South, to every American Moravian, young or old, 
to every follower of the Lord Jesus Christ, who has heard and who 
would heed His commission, “Go ye, and preach the gospel!” 


ALASKA. It was the ever increasing “danger to life and limb” 
of the missionaries themselves which was the deciding factor which 
led, after some debate, to granting permission for the building of 
the new and larger boat, now known as “The Moravian II.” At 
the time, it was supposed that the work would be done, or would 
be under the immediate personal direction of an experienced boat- 
builder, then at Bethel. In the event, this man was only able to 
furnish the working plans, and the responsibility for the construc- 
tion fell entirely upon our missionaries. The story of the result of 
this venture has already been told in some detail in the columns 
of the church papers. It was a marvelous achievement. In “The 
Moravian” of October 8, appeared these sentences, ‘The success- 
ful building of the new boat, ‘The Moravian No. Il,’ of Bethel, 
Alaska, is a tremendous triumph of the mechanical skill and genius 
of Bro. Fred T. Schwalbe and his co-laborers in an unexpected 
emergency.” Then after citing the official certificate of the U. S. 
Steamboat Inspectors, commending the craft, there is added, 
“Surely the Church has reason to be proud of such a testimonial 
to the skill of its missionaries.” 

This same article closes with this significant paragraph: 

“Now that the boat has been built, our missionaries are turning 
their attention to the long discussed Kuskokwim Orphanage and 
School. They hope to begin building next season. No special 
pleading has been done for this project, as its beginning was so 
uncertain. But as soon as the new boat has been fully paid for, 
there will have to be an earnest effort to complete the Orphanage 
and School Fund.” 

This will mean men, women, money. Bro. John Hinz and his 
wife were compelled to return from Quigillingok on furlough for 
medical and surgical treatment, and as an experiment, a native 
helper has been placed in charge of that district. Men and women 
are needed as missionaries and Moravian teachers in the govern- 
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ment schools would delight the hearts of the missionaries in the 
field. Again our hearts are stirred by the word received from that 
veteran missionary, Bro. Adolph Stecker, to whom reference of 
similar character was made in our report last year. Again he is 
“willing to remain another year.” We have nothing but the high- 
est praise for these men and women in the north, for whom we 
ask your prayers and urge your geaerous support. 


2. CALIFORNIA. From time to time your Board has felt much 
concern about the condition of the health of Bro. Wm. Weinland, 
who has been doing such noble work as Superintendent of this 
field. Last year we reported that Bro. Eugene Oerter had been 
sent to his assistance. The reports which we have received con- 
cerning Bro. Oerter’s work have been most gratifying and encourag- 
ing. In the meanwhile, also, Bro. Weinland has submitted to a most 
painful operation on nose and throat for the relief of asthma which 
was rapidly undermining his strength. Word received tells not only 
of the success of the operation, but also of a recovery in health 
and vigor which promises a new !ease of life and usefulness for 
this Brother who has labored with such marked success among our 
North American Indians. 

By a fortunate combination of circumstances, Bishop Karl A. 
Mueller, a member of this Board since 1913, was able to pay an 
Official visit to this field in October. Bro. Weinland had urged the 
organization of the mission stations at Martinez and on the Potrero 
into regular congregations. We await the report of Bishop Muel- 
ler, therefore, with a great deal of interest. 

The First Moravian Christian Endeavor Union of the Eastern 
District continues to support this mission by paying the salary of 
Bro. Weinland and by an interest in the Infirmary. We are glad 
that this mission appeals so strongly to our young people, commend 
them for their activity and the mission to their continued prayers 
and liberality. 


3. NICARAGUA. “The sole aim of our Society is ‘the further- 
ance of the knowledge of Jesus Christ among the heathen,’ with a 
first care for the aborigines of our own hemisphere.” Alaska and 
California lie within the boundaries of our own country and Nica- 
ragua within the confines of “our own hemisphere.” Here we find 
whole nations, or tribes of aborigines, Indians, Miskitos, Sumus 
and others, still lying in heathen darkness. We hear of “mass 
movements,” as they are called, among heathen nations of other 
continents. In Nicaragua, our missionaries are experiencing simi- 
lar results. Our opportunities are limited only by the men and 
money at our command. Four missionaries ‘with their families, 
the Brethren Grossmann, Schramm, Bishop and Heath, have been 
compelled to come out on furlough. Miss Margaret Heidenreich 
has gone out to teach in the Junior High School in Bluefields, 
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where her parents are working as missionaries, but we have not 
been able to send any missionary reinforcements to this important 
field. 4 
At a special meeting on the evening of Friday, October 10, your 
Board was fortunate and glad to have with them by appointment 
both Brother Guido Grossmann, the Superintendent of the Nicara- 
gua Mission, and Brother J. Kenneth Pfohl, representing the Mis- 
sion Board and the Missionary Society of the Southern Province. 
Brother Grossmann was present in order to throw the light of his 
experience upon the whole field and to point out the most urgent 
needs of the present situation. Bro. Pfohl was called in order 
that he might assist and advise and might carry back with him both 
the first-hand knowledge thus acquired and also the gratitude for 
the assistance rendered so cheerfully and liberally by the Southern 
Province, as well as the inspiration which comes from mutual un- 
derstanding and real co-operative effort. 


Among a number of things discussed and decided, three out- 
standing needs thrust themselves upon the attention of your Board. 
They mean so much for the present and especially for the future 
with its apparently limitless opportunities that we lay them before 
you for your most earnest and prayerful consideration. 


The first great need is the erection of a central station at Musa- 
was, back toward the interior, where our missionaries have had 
those marvelous results of which you have read in the reports in 
the church papers. Here the Indians, you recall, had erected their 
own chapel and then sent out to have a missionary come to them 
to tell them the good news of salvation through Jesus Christ. 
Here it was that Bro. Schramm, last March, baptized 262 souls 
into the death of Jesus. It is the center of a great district where 
the Spirit of God seems to be working mightily for the elimina- 
tion of heathen darkness. At present it can be reached only after 
long and tedious journeys, and the surrounding territory can 
scarcely be touched. The most serious difficulties would be over- 
come, a wide circle of untouched territory could be reached and 
great in-gatherings are assured. To accomplish this means an 
adventure in faith, the enlistment of men and the expenditure of 
money. Bro. Shimer, the Warden, has been instructed to obtain an 
estimate of the cost of a central station at Musawas, in order that 
definite plans may be formulated and laid before our people. We 
await his reply and bespeak your prayerful interest. 


A second great need, if anything equal to that of the first, is 
that of a fully trained medical missionary and a properly equipped 
hospital at a wisely selected base. Missionaries and their fami- 
lies, as well as the natives, are exposed to accident and disease 
without being able to secure trained surgical or medical aid. Fre- 
quently a great deal of money would be saved that now is neces- 
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sarily spent in expensive journeys to and furloughs in the States. 
Fortunately some of ous missionaries have had some training, and 
nearly, if not quite, all have had some experience in the treatment 
both of accident and disease. Our missionaries, both men and 
women, have faced the most serious situations with a heroism 
that has been perfectly marvelous. At the same time it must ever 
be borne in mind that the quickest and surest way of breaking 
through the dense covering of ignorance and superstition which 
so often hinders the sowing of spiritual seed is through the prac- 
tice of the healing arts. It was the example set by our Saviour, 
the Great Physician, healing body, mind and spirit. Humanly 
speaking, the difficulties in the way of carrying out any plan of 
this kind seem insurmountable. We have faith enough to believe 
that the means of support could be secured, if a satisfactory can- 
didate could be found. Complete training requires years of prepa- 
ration. The fact that our American Moravian Church has had to 
face so large and so serious missionary responsibility only since 
the war may account in large measure for our apparent neglect 
in the training of medical missionaries. But we are now brought 
face to face with a grave necessity which your Board is unable 
to meet without your earnest, serious, prayerful co-operation. 
The third great need in this field is a training school for na- 
tive teachers and evangelists. Like all the other questions, this 
touches both the present conditions and the future development of 
the work. It touches the very foundation of modern missionary 
ideas. The goal set for all missionary activity should not be that 
of simply holding a field indefinitely as a dependency upon the 
home base for its workers and its support, but should be the de- 
velopment of a native teaching and ministerial force and native 
support. In fact there is not one of our fields in which native 
helpers, teachers and evangelists are not employed. Progress 
would be slow and difficult without this aid. It is self-evident that 
these must be taught and trained. From this very field, at times, 
bright and promising young men have been sent to the States for 
education. But this is not always possible; it is not always suc- 
cessful; and it is always expensive. The number required and 
the expense involved are effectual barriers to the pursuit of a 
definite and permanent policy of this kind. Furthermore the great 
change in both climate and environment bring about, at times the 
most serious complications. Health and even life are placed in 
jeopardy. It sometimes happens, too, that ideas are undermined, 
and candidates may not be willing to return to their native coun- 
try, or may be made dissatisfied and unhappy in all their future 
life and work. There have been and are notable exceptions to 
these statements, but experience has shown that these dangers 
exist. In the consultation which your Board has had with the 
Superintendent of this field, the importance of a training school, 
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Situated probably at Bilwas Karma, has been recognized and the 
plan endorsed, with the proviso, however, that we must await the 
means for its prosecution. 

As members and friends of this Society and cf the Moravian 
Church in America and its missionary enterprises, you are justified 
in looking to this Board to shape the policy and direct this great 
work. We have accepted this responsibility at your behest. It is 
our policy to take you at all times completely into our confidence. 
While there are minor details too numerous to set forth adequately 
in this report, we have tried to set before you as clearly as pos- 
sible the great problems of administration of this trust which 
bring with them great and grave responsibility over against you, 
the workers in the various fields, who are your and our representa- 
tives bearing the heat and burden of the day, and over against 
our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ and His Great Commission. 

We are confident that you realize that while we plan and 
direct, we cannot “make bricks without straw.” We are confident, 
too, that you equally realize the fact that we must look to you who 
hear, as well as the larger number who may peruse this report 
when it is circulated in print, for the materials with which we 
must build, and the only means with which progress can be made, 
—men and money. 

“The wisest thing, I suppose, 
Which a man can do for his land, 
Is the work that lies under his nose, 
With the tools that lie under his hand.” 


But the ultimate success of the work depends upon the num- 
ber and quality of the tools. . 

We have earnestly and conscientiously endeavored to carry 
out this policy, and we praise God for the favor with which He 
has blessed the work in all the fields for which He has made us 
responsible. May you, too, rejoice with us and give to God the 
glory. We have sought His guidance in the past, and look to Him 
for light upon the future. Our faith must measure up to our re- 
sponsibility. We should rejoice in the consciousness that God has 
found us worthy of so great a task, and our activity in its prose- 
cution should be the measure of our love and devotion to our cru- 
cified Saviour. 

May the Spirit of God continue to move mightily in the minds 
and hearts of the heathen and in the minds and hearts of the mem- 
bers of the body of Jesus Christ, His Church at home. 

With this prayer, your Board of Directors submits this report 
to you at this, the one hundred and thirty-seventh anniversary, and 
the one hundred and fifty-first general meeting of our Society. 

The Board of Directors of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, 
Cuas. D. KReEIDER, Secretary.. 
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IV 
- ABSTRACT OF THE ACCOUNTS 


OF THE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED BRETHREN FOR PROPAGATING THE 
GOSPEL AMONG THE HEATHEN, FOR THE YEAR SEPTEMBER |, 
1923, TO Aucust 31, 1924. 


ASSETS. a 
Stocks: of GorporationSype. op.cisee race aye emi psan $ 10,201 00 
ByayNGS on (Olan IOUIS. Gacdonodduscossdeoavnounua: 50,431 00 
Winiteds States sLibertye bonds a este ater 2833 Ds 
Bonds and Mortgages of Individuals gles) ee ee 302,465 00 
Debtors ein Account eCutrent ies. ore ee eee ee 652 75 
Alaska: Boat .:.... PRES art hak esc seit red. ieee +. 2 6,400 00 
Ground -Retits a8% secant: ackh Wr RESET 1,800 00 
John Jordan, Jr., Cottage ... Aa eae he oer aio: 2,000 00 
CASI are «ot ere ta ae een SN cc Rote, GRE ee 6,739 24 
ae eas One aR $383,522 24 
ess Tie a LIABILITIES 
Stock Account of the S. EGE SRE $176, 621 00 
Sandryalvegactésun Marae ay. tame sheds Ree oe 56,965 00 
The Moravian Collese and Theological Seminary. . 20,000 00 
ANS jolam lerader Ie) os Sk onc oaccocdelaoscarccue 10,000 00 
The Wm. Man Ephrata House Found ............. 5,000 00 
hes Ephrata. Missionanya Glomerr eee ee 37500200 
The Wm. Man Abandoned Graveyard: Fund ....... 2,000 00 
The Bishop New Springplace Graveyard Fund:.... 600 00 
Allother siirusteh undsyest rte teen (orci eager ert cee: 84,003 99 
Annuity a unds sok. gvecrrceg sie sire eae orate trate 8,900 00 
Capital Creditors: ...=.; LE ha ees OA Oe ees 13,512 03 
Sundry Creditors in Account Current ............. 399 O01 
DPheiGontingenta: Hundt aaa. ee eve era 2,000 00 
Profitgrand  LOssinnsese eh ok iyckiee bien Gee oe PAPA 
$383,522 24 
: RECEIPTS. 
Wiappropriatedelastany ccijmet ety ase arr nye ners $ 6,802 97 
Interest and Dividends, "net's. eee vans eee 15,933 42 
Dhesrofe Miembersratanatty. ae. seeien Cte ee 575 40 
LargeraiifesMoundation ssa. cei ents osteo tae 1,000 00 
————$ 24,311 79 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Ndministrationuee xcpensesiun atlas ee ieee eee eee $ 1,222 86 
Missionary Literature Distributed ................ 1,168 52 
Nicaragua © oo corres eet GF des tertskimair sisi 13,000 00° 
Ephrata Missionary Home .....;..........: tp ; 671 53 
South» Atfrica=-Hasty(2iyears)) Biac..cse kee aeieeenen 4,000 00 
Alasha Boat s15onrdare. sarjggewig) ia eeahhs sep seme eet oe 
Califoriiaguree te nsccciee cs edo ace sp dispaic ic ecg LOA ELA 
IMissionativam Candidate gin att) eee perheh ni 630 95 
dans terredsto, Erofitwand seossim cence eee ‘ee B2TE2 
Se : $ 24,311 79 


my a! PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ, Treasurer. 
Bethlehem, Pa., September 1, 1924. 
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V 
ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE ALASKA AND CALIFORNIA MISSIONS, FROM SEPTEMBER 1, 
1923, To AucusT 31, 1924. 


ALASKA MiIssION. 


EAsTEerN District: 6 SSR sh .acuee ete ORI S 
PENNSYLVANIA: SeeOinicnsvilles ee ee rife “141 00 
Bethlehem, North Side ..$2129 65 INDIANA: 
Bethlehem, South Side .. 20 00 Hope: & rr teacate cc aerarene 90 00 
Ganadensis® one TOW70m enn! rane ae tie recat Nothing 
Roemerville -:..::..:.:.¢ 176 Indianapolis .....200....-65° 00 
Coopersburg’ -s..2625.025 26 43 ek oa ae 
Easton: attics cease fe 107 21 Total. sscseiy Sdge ihe te ae $7639. 21 
BANMAUSI AT eee Lee atte 179 65 CANADIAN DISTRICT. 
AR CASTer ee Nis co. ats 53 263 30 Ars 
Mebanontyas here Seo 50 00 eae pak ; 
MAGI a ov ska rtas 5 BIAS ec. Senne: Nothing 
Rararsthe i ees « 761 70 Bcuedegheimims creer Nothing 
Newfoundland... 7S Naa aot a ee pen 
eimtiial yee We eEREG 33 00 
German eValley =s.:.-5.. OSS 52 hag S 14°50 
Philadelphia, I. ........ Bigerees Sor Ui ean eee 
iiladelphia IU: ...irss (32-00) @ hetero a 
: : ASKATCHEWAN: 
Philadelphia, V. ........ 60°35 Esk Noth 
a ag on ea Me ag ce epee ae ae ae orbmte 
Pleasant /Pointweec eae Nothin 
Schoeneclkan rec eee as wl Zon40.y = 
ark. Ther Seuss, SOLS: 255 00 ; & 83 90 
York, Bethany ......... 1650 1k oe sehen aa ae 
New. York: ae . WESTERN, -DISTRICT?> >.> 
Brooklyad aiscis. wilaioa: 71.90 Wisconsin: 6.38 
New Dorp ......... 359185 OC «=Dex!Forest: need. 3.38 ao 00 
Castleton Corners ...... 239684 Wbenezer bas. S-aeuiias.be ~ 41 39 
Greatikullog: saaseeeens. O120yy Ephraim joa. eee kur Ul 
Midland Beach ......:.; 10: 00; roister Bay: pecieminty sce - . -- 28 80 
New Dorp, Italian ...... Nothing. Freedom... sie. peu os + dyn 15.99 
New York City, I.-..... 20769 Green Bay, East ........ ss» 25. 00 
New York City, II. .... 6000 Green Bay,. West ...... «25-00 
News VorkiGity, (1, ©... 13.510 bakes Mills... ut.6t 1 aame - 151 85 
New York City, IV...... F.0Gecn ondont pa 32}. carstnustess 7 67 
Stapletone mae ee chcas 20 00 -; Mamre. :....... wervaaty de 38 39 
Dees tical ers cease ort Fs 155 00 .--.Sturgeon Bay: « aL OouO0 
2 Utica, rinitys ces scccese S700 aap otlobiee os neuer yo dee _- 20.00 
‘New JERSEY: WICC MUI sis, 3) uclczareieneeeroe 3 83 
Bepetliarbor Citys. ...05 Ai47, MaNN ctEL OWI racial 401 90 
Bilizanethiae sce iyi recte PES OO pee epeLvilles joe tars ee el Onae 
Palomo te 25 00 . Wisconsin Rapids, Tah oe pcoyeo 
REVEL SIAC ea teteeth «e o.15 0.cic BU IREMUCE Ocscm ora cmccemeb REESE TO. 
Maryann: Wisconsin Rapids, Trin,, 22 15 
boone (STACENIAIN metre ameter 16200 UCOIpe Pe eters Nothing 
"‘OFIGe MICHIGAN: ~— 
Boveri skeet ene 979) 22°" Daggett and Bagley’)... ** 17°62 
Bryce Via lleva cricte sc ace tchsss 63 06 _ Unionville ve teee cere eaes 150 ‘73 
Gnadenhuetten’ 3...242. 65 279578 ILLINOIS: io ctaeoniau ‘ 


Port Washington ...... 14:00: | West Salem. PUB, G78 169 
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Jowa: OAT wee ee aise ease 30 .06 
Gracehill, cagsdwsuneecnee 710) SWEAR Ms suooannencooss 37 62 
MINNESOTA: NortH DAKOTA: 
Berea. so... atau JO 00n pAurelial s2725208..-.:.-- 
Bethany: @.254-2 eeu. SrA me bethele samy sere carer 50 00 
Bethesda). ius. schaew 2A SOwmG@anaant 2554. 22lcale. «2 45 66 
Chaska. salve vasa bor 59085 n 5 Mari cent don Sais,< aes. soe ere 10 00 
BURMA in eee cera TOEOO ee Atlice peeieesttesrercrs susenscec 20 00 
lebron. fee eee PERS MA KGoSHeN (4 foe ee gis 81 84 
SALE fimo rcsesecais stn eee 110-00 iGasseltoneas et, acaecuunte = 46 89 
Taketown ....... Pe cee 45 86 —— 
Northficldas ere ee 43 35 ANGE: UM 5 Gare ee oP $2056 64 
RECAPITULATION 
astern: (District : aceasta eee mie ape niet Satrerd Set oiels oe: « eu baeaty $ 7,639 21 
Wiestent: Distnictaerrrse ety se x cctes: settee et cele 5 cea ee 2,056 64 
Ganngiany Districte pocee Leer «6 ee PES ee ake yao 83 90 
WnclasstticdesContributonsmere en ee eree ee eee eer oR 156 00 
sRotalleNonthernte le rovinceme = per aie oti oes ees $ 9,935 75 
Southern-«Provances cen eee s seer se tly Scie a alti ore ess uesetaneis 1,659 29 
TENG ENS TCS SEIS Tes rly ta Vp aaa Gb RO NUR a ae a ARTE 40 00 
Galitornia me coos aaa Nn ets 5 ok eld sci ta ee 13 50 
IN Gris MiOrawiaNns msc ites cee eee cee eed oe arte Ee aes Hae 326 00 
Warton 2 ssnustees e.seise ite tek so eee sell aa sous wee ade peeing 172 84 
Hisitenestic tc. hrc ee entre re eee hee ala, Us ace a 104 00 
$12,251 38 


A. THE ALASKA MISSION. 


1. The contributions for all phases of the Alaska Mission were 
$1,682.22 more than last year. This increased liberality is greatly appre- 
ciated by the S. P. G. Directors and ‘was especially timely because of the 
necessity of building a new boat. The receipts of the Alaska Mission as 
such were expended and allocated as follows: 


Designated by the donors for the Kuskokwim Orphanage School.$ 539 15 


Allocated to Quinhagak by the Morton Trustees ............... 172 84 
Credited to the Nanivagnagtlek Chapel from Nazareth ........ 310 00 
Credited to the Tuluksak Chapel from Bethlehem ............ 100 00 
Credited: tos uisillingok™ onc. hie ste sls ote chat ete: 6 23 
Nines Native Helpers ures ca trancs Aue eee a ucts orga ations ete 925 00 
Nine Missionaries (Men and Women) ..............0--s+.0-e: 6,027 50 
mifocated= to" the new aAlaskasBoat aye: eeee eee a ss. ss ee 4,021 30 
Travelling expenses of sundry missionaries in the States....... 113 46 
Telegrams, - Girculars, “Py pines icc meee oe eo ee 35 90 

rs 251 38 


2. This is the largest amount ever ‘contributed to the Alaska Mission 
and it is extremely gratifying that all the above expenses have been met 
in this way. 


3 The Quinhagak store under Bro. A. Stecker’s efficient by plrtance 
has again met all the expenses of that station and District and has been 
able in addition to cover the deficits of the Bethel District, $2,570.13; and 
of the Quigillingok District, $512.60. - - 


4. The expenses of the new boat, “The Moravian No. Il,” as far 
as reported, have thus far amounted?to’:............,00.30e 2. $12, 675 85 
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There were specially contributed for the new boat...... $ 220 86 
Allocated from the general collection ................ 3800 44 
Appropriated py tnem Sb Ga mae eee. onan 2254 58 
6,275 88 
Carried over into the avew Miscall year! ses. og..4...20se-e nce $ 6,400 00 


5. The spiritual results of the work as reported from time to time in 
“The Moravian” amply justify all these expenditures, and the S. P. G. 
Directors rejoice in the happy financial results and are filled with gratitude 
toward all those who have so generously supported this work. 


B. THE CALirorniA MISSION. 


1. Here too the support, especially of the Christian Endeavorers, has 
been most praiseworthy and encouraging as the following statement shows: 


Balance on hand September 1, 1923 ........... So oRET Sd Ae ee h SVAN Oy) 
‘Contributions from the Eastern Christian Endeavor 
WintonQee remerer eee. ATS Sa tite: aR Sas ae $1771 50 
Bethlehem ape awe ee el. etch eas ere ee eee 160 00 
Nazaresiela wee Mer anatt .cosle mad 3c tee 5 00 
Philadelphia, Whisd (Churela os59 ees oe oo GER see 16 00 
(Ralnyicime Ne eee cane ae eee ee cae ok Se ara 5 00 
IBrOGK Tye Nea aus 5 Acvep teen ne ous shee 15 00 
WalketO wii Mdniti cele vary Bateeee ere heer oes Sake 10 00 
INISSTONMSLAMIPS | meeps cabal aelaterta ae che achcle teres HS 100 00 
Philadel pia avenue reuse ek oe ee ee eee ae a 2 00 
etal from@the Northern. Province «2.5... ... 0-1 4: $2084 50 
Southernm Provincemass eitenieriiie soe sa dtaes Wer ces 200 00 
; 2,284 50 
Interestcon the Rincongbungs ks dtsi cae. oo0+ Ade auoepl yo aeaeaob 60 00 
mipnropriated by-zthe. S-7 Pio wacere ce sl cae oss + orp be: suenonicened. 1,342 14 
$ 3,718 69 
Expended as follows: 

a Hour Missionaries 6 paldsies fly... 05.5 chasse ee keeeTeepa. alt $ 2,500 00 
E. H. Oerter, Bethlehem, Pa., to Martinez, California ..... 521 42 
Jonah Sree GME at (eam oto 54 ons NCAR ORR ea a OB 5 ce 500 00 
Maxess MRepalts wel NSUpaAtGRyCUCT eeu. = Achskd ous oo aNVenert at WAL ay 
Potrero LnhLMatye eel ar omens no SERRA? She mle! toe Pe 75 50 

$ 3,718 69 


2. The invested Potrero Infirmary Fund has been reduced from 
$2,150.00 to $1,950.00 because of some necessary permanent improvements 
and additions. 


C. OTHerR FIELDS. 


As the S. P. G. was not called upon to make any appropriation to the 
Alaska Current Account is was possible to make a special donation of 
$2,000.00 to South Africa East, and to meet the demands of the Nicaragua 
‘Mission, which this year called upon the S, P. G. for an appropriation of 
, $13,000.00 over and above all contributions. 

} PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ, Treasurer. 


Bethlehem, Pa., September 2, 1924. 
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340 Waters, James, Bethlehem, Pa., 1906 
Weber, Christian A., (P.) Castleton Corners, N. Y-, 1890 
Weber, Christian Otto, (D.) Indianapolis, Ind., 1919 
Weber, Francis E., (D.) Embden, N. D., 1923 
Wedman, Samuel, (P.) ‘Uhrichsville, O., 1921 

345 Weingarth, Theodore, (P.) Unionville, Mich. 1896 
Weinland, F. E., Bethlehem, Pa., 1918 
Weinland, Geo. F., (P.) Lebanon, Pa., 1924 
Weinland, Joseph E., (P.) Dover, O., 1892 
Weinland, William H., (P.) Banning, Cal., 1882 

350 Weinlick, Joseph, (P.) Calgary, Alta., Canada, 1898 
Wesenberg, Walter J., (P.) R. R. 5, Watertown, Wis., 1914 
Wessels, Frank L., Brooklyn, N. Y., 1923 
Whitesell, F. E., Hon. Mem., Bethlehem, Pa., 1905 
Wilhelm, Fred, Bethlehem, Pa., 1916 

355 Wilson, Winter L., Bethlehem, Pa., 1900 
Wimmer, G. J., Nazareth, Pa., 1916 
Witte, Wm. H., Camden, N. J., 1921 
Wohlwend, Albert, Gnadenhuetten, O., 1924 
Wolle, Clarence A., Hon Mem., Bethlehem, Pa., 1878 

360 Wolle, Edward S., (P.) New York, N. Y., 1877 
Wolle, J. Frederick, (Mus. D.) Bethlehem, Pa., 1887 
Wolle, J. Samuel, Bethlehem, Pa., 1882 
Woosley, David J., (P.) Escondido, Cal., 1896 
Wunderly, Frank, Nazareth, Pa., 1887 

365 Yeakel, James, Bethlehem, Pa., 1896 
Zahm, Joseph D., Lititza ba, 1924 
Zeller, Franz, (P.) Bloomfield, N. J., 1902 
Zimmerman, Peter, Gnadenhuetten, O., 1918 
Zimmerman, Allen P., (D.) Gnadenhuetten, O., 1921 

370 Zucher, Paul, (P.) Gnadenfrei, Germany, 1901 


IN MEMORIAM 


MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
SINCE NOVEMBER 1, 1923 
Name of Member 


Joined the Society Date of Death 


Otto Hesse, Bethlehem, Pa. 1897 December 21, 1923 
William H. Fenner, Allentown, Pa. 1887 April 10, 1924 
John Leibert, Bethlehem, Pa. 1909 June 10, 1924 
Franic Miller, Bethlehem, Pa. 1896 July 26, 1924 
James F. Maynes, Bethlehem, Pa. 1904 September 24, 1924 
D. Hayes Keech, Allentown, Pa. 1896 October 11, 1924 
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Vill 
ALASKA 


THE BETHEL DISTRICT 
SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT, JUNE TO DECEMBER, 1923. 


The season of river and ocean navigation opened with a rush. 
The missionaries were rejoicing in the thought that they would be 
able to finish the work in their gardens before the busy season 
of receiving the annual supplies would begin. But while in the 
midst of agricultural enjoyment, the wireless operator startled 
them with a flash from the Bay bearing the information that two 
vessels were awaiting the pilot. The same night the “Moravian” 
left her dock to find Ivan Petluska and put him aboard one of the 
incoming ships. He was found already on board and on duty, 
and to the “Moravian” was assigned the duty of running ahead to 
sound the shallow crossings. On the ninth of June, the second 
ship, the “Santa Anna,” with Bro. and Sr. Drebert and their son 
on board, came to anchor at Bethel. 

We were glad to welcome them back again to the field, and 
happy indeed to greet the new recruits, Bro. and Sr. Moore and 
their son. Even the weather was in a cordial mood, affording us 
every opportunity to land our passengers and lighter our freight 
without risk or mishap. 

Bro. Stecker gave us a pleasant surprise by coming from 
Quinhagak in an open Columbia River boat. He had been na- 
turally anxious and was now happy to meet his own returning 
from their furlough in the States, and he brought with him furs 
and out-going mail. Time for visits and for brief conferences had 
to be snatched from the fast fleeting minutes of those few days, 
but in spite of all the work, we had many happy hours together. 

Among other things discussed was the ever recurring topic of 
the serious need of a boat to replace the scow, the “Joseph Trae- 
ger,” and the “Moravian.” The “Moravian” is still seaworthy, 
but is only a power boat. It was built to tow the scow. A new 
up-river boat was built here, at Bethel, during the winter of 1922- 
23. It was admired and favorably commented upon by all who saw 
it. The boat had been well constructed and upon its trial proved 
to be all that was promised. This fact naturally increased our in- 
terest in the subject, but the building of a boat for the use of the 
mission seemed to be too big an undertaking for a hasty decision. 
However, after the first trip to Quinhagak with freight, the con- 
viction that a new freighting boat was needed was strengthened. 
After all attempts to make her seaworthy, again the scow leaked 
badly. Can you imagine the feelings of Bro. Stecker when, after 


THE MORAVIAN I. WITH THE SCOW—THE JOSEPH TRAEGER 
: IN TOW. 


“The last trip of The Moravian and the Scow was a very rough 
and dangerous one. The great menace with the tow is that the 
towline may part and leave the Scow and its crew to the mercy of 
the storm.’ (See Report of the Bethel District, June to Decem- 
ber, 1923.) 


THE LAUNCHING OF THE MORAVIAN II. 


“Saturday, the thirty-first of May, 1924, witnessed the launching. 
: : When she was about half-way out, the rope was cut and 
amid the cheers of a hundred or more onlookers, away she went, 
swiftly and gracefully, down the ways into the water.’’ (See Re- 
port of the Bethel District, January to June, 1924.) 
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a long ocean voyage, his goods are loaded on the scow in good 
condition and as dry as tinder, he finds them damaged and drip- 
ping when they are landed at Quinhagak. 

Finally, therefore, Mr. Nicolett, the builder of the new up- 
‘river boat, was approached, and found to be perfectly willing to 
help us in every way. Bro. Schwalbe took up the matter with 
him, and they estimated that the cost of a boat, such as would 
meet our requirements, would amount to about $15,000.00. That 
was Staggering. It seemed impossible. On the other hand, if our 
work at the coast stations were to be kept up, something had to 
be done. Even if there were no stores at the stations, supplies 
and wood for the missionaries must be landed. 

A conference was held at Quinhagak, at which all the brethren 
except the Brn. Hinz and Moore were present. After carefully 
and prayerfully discussing the situation, it was decided to go ahead 
in faith. The home board was informed of the situation and asked 
to telegraph its decision. After reviewing the arguments of the 
conference, the Board decided with us for the new boat. 

Work was begun immediately. A temporary shed was erect- 
ed, and as this report is being written, the ribs for the boat have 
been bent, and much of the lumber has already passed through the 
dry kiln. 

On the whole, this last summer was a very fair one, and we 
were repaid bountifully for every effort at gardening. There were, 
however, several storms of unusual violence. During one of these 
a fisherman of Bethel was lost. His boat, with full sail set, drifted 
ashore near another fishing camp, but the boat was empty. 

The last trip made by the “Moravian” and the scow was also 
a very rough and dangerous one. The great menace with the tow 
is that the towline may part and leave the scow and its crew to 
the mercy of the storm. On this trip, Quinhagak river had to be 
entered at night. The entrance is over the flats which can be 
crossed only at or near full tide. With the fury of the storm in- 
creasing every moment with the incoming tide, Bro. Schwalbe 
with his crew waited, midst the driving spray, for the water to rise 
high enough to permit a safe passage over the flats. Finally one 
of the anchor lines gave way. They dared not trust the single line. 
From out the boiling sea, they hove in the remaining anchor and 
made for the harbor. The crossing of the flats was a tense hour 
for all. It was successfully accomplished to the great relief not 
only of those on the boat, but also those on the land who had been 
anxiously watching the tossing light on the waves. “Watch over 
those who travel by land or sea!” 

We have lost two of our helpers through death. David, of 
Bethel, died in June, and Jerry, of Tuluksak, in November. 
Helper Neck was seriously ill all during the fall, but according to 
the latest reports he is on the road to recovery. 
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Several younger men are showing up well as possible leaders 
for the future. Ivan Petluska and Jim Kinigak are energetic, 
loyal and earnest. They love the Master, and they long to see 
their people saved for a useful and blessed life. 


We were glad to be able to spend a few days with most of our 
helpers. A translation of 1 Timothy 3 was made and used as a 
basis for discussing the character and method of a helper’s work. 
The helper in relation to the native dance, plays and other customs 
and amusements were discussed. They were benefited not only 
by the discussions in conference, but also by the opportunity to 
exchange notes with each other outside of conference. It gave 
Helper Neck a chance to encourage the younger men and to give 
them many helpful hints. 

Soon after the conference, the lumber for a cabin at Kinak 
was taken to its destination and erected by the people of Eek as 
their contribution toward the evangelization of their people. That 
same village is supporting the young man who has been appointed 
as helper there. 

Last year the congregation at Nazareth, Pa., undertook the 
payment for the lumber of the chapel at Nanvagnagtlek. Does not 
some other congregation, or Sunday-school, or society wish to in- 
vest in this chapel at Kinak? The labor has been given by the 
Eek people. Unless arranged for otherwise, the lumber must be 
paid for out of the general mission treasury. Who will co-operate 
with the Eek congregation ? 

And while we are asking for things! We would be particu- 
larly glad for the picture rolls of the graded lesson course for the 
four quarters of the second year, Beginners Grade; and for the 
eight quarters of the second and third years, Primary Grade. Other 
picture rolls will also be weclome, but we have special need for 
these which we have mentioned. 


This last summer has brought a special blessing to this com- 
munity. We have been granted the privilege of a Territorial School. 
There has been a school for native children, but now there is also 
a school for white children . The course of study is excellent, and 
we are delighted to be able to keep our children near us, and still 
be able to have them get their elementary training under efficient 
direction. Bro. Moore was appointed the first teacher in this new 
school. Through some misunderstanding, the native school was 
left without a teacher, Bro. Butzin, therefore, acted as emergency 
teacher for three months. 


The work has both its bright and its dark phases. Sometimes 
we are encouraged, and sometimes we are discouraged. At Bethel, 
a woman who had never lived happily with her husband committed 
suicide. It impressed the people with the truth: “The way of the 
transgressor is hard!’ In speaking with the people, we notice 
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how they still harbor ancient superstitions. For instance, at Akiat- 
shoak, a child died; someone in the family dreamt of one of the 
men in the village; immediately the question was asked whether 
that man had not by some occult power destroyed the life of the 
child. The light advances, but darkness still hangs on. We ask, 
therefore, for your continued interest and prayers in behalf of our 
work among the Eskimos. 
Sincerely yours, 


THE BETHEL MISSIONARIES. 


SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1924. 


As the last quarter of 1923 was occupied with duties outside of 
our regular routine, much of our regular work had to be shifted 
to the beginning of the new year. It may not be as difficult to 
make out the annual requisitions as it is to meet the outlay which 
they occasion. Nevertheless, it is quite a task and demands care- 
ful forethought. If something important is forgotten, we will feel 
it when the need arises. We may be able to buy the forgotten 
article here, but at a very much greater outlay. A very careful 
preparation of the requisitions, too, was all the more important by 
reason of the building of the new boat. 

The requisitions out of the way, we could turn our thoughts ta 
the regular work at hand, of which there was an abundance. Bro. 
Schwalbe gave his attention to the new boat; Bro. Butzin, his time 
to the natives throughout the district: 


The Holy Communion was celebrated at all of the villages. At 
most of them the ordinary conditions prevail. Sometimes we have 
occasion to rejoice at evident progress; at other times our hearts 
are grieved because of apparent loss of interest and endeavor. 


At Tuluksak, we were pleased to see an awakening congregation. 
Their chapel is too small—has been for a number of years. But 
we had never succeeded in arousing them sufficiently to make an 
effort to build a new one. This winter they have become eager 
to go ahead. The logs have been cut, and when we have “open 
water” they will be brought to Bethel to be sawed. Then they can 
be delivered to them as lumber by the new boat. They will erect 
the building themselves, but will not be able to furnish windows, 
doors, roofing paint and other items. The congregation at Naza- 
reth, Pa., paid for the chapel at Nanivagnagtlek, which, very likely, 
is being erected even as these lines are being written. The outlay 
for the chapel at Tuluksak will not be over three hundred dollars. 
Would not some individual, society or congregation be glad for 
the chance to invest that sum in our Alaska Mission at Tuluksak ? 


Helper Jerry, of Tuluksak; died last fall and a new helper was 
elected at the time of our visit. There were two candidates of 
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about equal ability, and each of them had about an equal follow- 
ing. The older man, Makar, had a majority of just one vote. The 
situation was slightly tense, but the younger and defeated candi- 
date showed such a fine Christian spirit that the tenseness was 
soon relieved, and all rallied enthusiastically to the building of the 
new chapel. : 

The congregations at Eek, Apokak and Quinhagak suppor 
Helper Joseph, a pupil of Helper Neck. This young man has been 
stationed at Kinak, an indifferent and difficult village. This vil- 
lage was also visited. The missionary can feel the difference be- 
tween these people and those who have come to a knowledge of 
and belief in God. With the former it is hard to find points of con- 
tact. But it was a pleasure to note that a few of the young folks 
were interested in the hymns and were studying the writings of 
Neck. It may mean here, as it has meant at cther villages, the 
beginning of new stirrings through the knowledge of the eternal 
Word of Life. 

Our people on the tundra are still in the transition period. We 
were glad to find the Word working its way into their hearts and 
lives. They themselves are questioning the value and importance 
of the ancient beliefs, customs and taboos. Jesus Christ is the 
Light of the world. The “medicine man,” spoken of in former re- 
ports, was permitted to take Communion with us. He is studying 
the Word in Neck’s handwriting. He is being tested repeatedly, but 
to those who would question him, he shows his copy of the Word 
and tells them that he is occupied with that, and that it is no longer 
fitting for him to practice the arts of the devil. Just lately he was 
put to a very severe trial. His cousin was stricken with paralysis, 
and he was entreated earnestly to “‘make medicine.’ He firmly 
declined. Instead, he helped care for the invalid as an humble 
follower of the Master. We are happy to report that the stricken 
man is recovering. ; 


Helper Neck, who has been sick all winter, is somewhat better. 
At present he is at Bethel, where the missionaries are trying to 
build up his strength with properly prepared food. But no matter 
how ill or how weak he may be, Neck is busy with the Word, in 
season and out of season. The helper here at Bethel was amused 
to find how his books were packed around him when they brought 
him here from the tundra. 


Besides the “medicine man” mentioned above, there have been 
ten accessions to communicant membership. Most of these have 
come from the Greek Catholic Church. At one of our villages, we 
had the privilege of baptizing an adult woman and her two daugh- 
ters, who had been instructed by the helper at the village. It was 
somewhat amusing to have her protest to the number of questions 
asked her at the baptismal service. She meant to be a Christian, 
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that was why she had applied for baptism. ‘Why so many different 
questions ?” 


The native word for baptism describes immersion rather than 
pouring or sprinkling. At Kinak, one of the women was asked . 
whether she had been baptized. She answered, “I am still afloat.” 

Next to our regular missionary work, the new boat has been the 
center of interest. It has been a great undertaking, and you may 
readily realize that it has taken time and thought, to build a fifteen 
thousand dollar boat. Bro. Schwalbe has given all of his time to 
this work. Bro. Drebert was also asked to come from Quinhagak 
to assist. He and his family have been with us since the beginning 
of April and will remain until the the boat has been completed. 
The designer, Mr. Nicolet, could not give the enterprise his con- 
stant personal attention as we had hoped that he might, as he was 
obliged to add to his own fleet of “up-river’” boats. But he was 
kind enough to give us all the direction and assistance needed at 
the important and crucial time. 

May we emphasize the fact that the new boat is not a pleasure 
yacht. She is not a luxury, but a necessity. In all her lines and 
materials and equipment there is written the suggestion of strenu- 
ous duty. She is designed to face the rough voyages of the Kus- 
kokwim Bay, and to provide security and comfort for the captain 
and his crew, and to deliver her cargo in good condition. When 
we speak of the new boat we are led, quite naturally, to think of 
our work at Quinhagak and Quigillingok. The new boat is a chal- 
lenge to the Church to continue the work at these places with per- 
sistent enthusiasm. 

Saturday, the thirty-first of May, witnessed the launching. Ways 
had been prepared from under the boat into the Bethel slough. 
These were greased with tallow and lubricating oil, and skids were 
laid upon them to receive the weight of the boat. As her weight 
was released from the jacks on to the skids, she shot forward, 
taking up the slack in the ropes of the block-and-tackle with which 
she was held back. This rope was now played out so that she 
slid quietly and easily out of the shed. When she was about half- 
way out, the rope was cut and amid the cheers of a hundred or 
more onlookers, away she went, swiftly and gracefully, down the 
ways into the water. It was a glad sight to see her shoot straight 
across the slough, until a dragging anchor checked the momentum 
and swung her bow up-stream in a half circle, where she came to 
a halt, and serenely rode before us at anchor. 


We rejoiced greatly that all had gone so well with this new 
venture, that not only demands so large an outlay but also prom- 
ises great returns in valuable service in His cause on behalf of the 
Eskimo of the Kuskokwim Bay region. 

As, on account of the condition of their health, Bro. and Sr. 
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Hinz must retire from the Quigillingok, or West Coast, district, 
we have decided, in faith, to make a new departure from past tra- 
ditions. Thus far all of our districts have been in charge of a 
white man. Next winter, Bro. Ivan Petluska will be the resident 
missionary there. He has proven himself an earnest and sincere 
worker for the Master among his own people at Eek. They are 
sorry to lose him, and petitioned us not to take him from them. 
However, we feel that the larger work needs him more, and we 
will have to refuse their request. May your prayers and God’s 
blessing go with him into that difficult field. 

We close our report with thankful hearts. There have been 
disappointments, discouragements—enough and jo spare! But there 
have been signs of growth, appreciation for and apprehension of 
the Word among the people. Our children have been able to at- 
tend a well conducted school, though not a part of the mission 
work, taught by Bro. Moore, one of our number. The Sunday- 
school continues to be a source of blessing to us and to the chil- 
dren, and we go on in hope! 

Sincerely, Your Co-workers, 
THE BETHEL MISSIONARIES. 


NATIVE HELPERS IN THE BETHEL-AKIAK DISTRICT. 


Neck, at Nanvagnagtlek, Patron, Dover, Ohio, Sunday-school. 

Robert Egsack, at Akiak, Patron, W. O. Sturgeon. 

Jim Kinigak, at Bethel, Patron, Watertown, Wis., Sunday-school. 

Wascilie Angoyagpak, at Akiatshoak, Patron, Women’s Missien- 
ary Society, Hope, Ind. 

Ivan Angatshangoluk, at Painghak, Patron, Castleton Corners, 
Staten Island, N. Y., Sunday-school. 

Tshungauyak, at Akiatshoak, supported by the congregation. 

Fred Takoak, at Napagiaghak, Patron, Green Bay, Wis., West 
Side, Sunday-school. 

Makar, at Tuluksak, Patron, Freedom, Wis., congregation. 


THE QUINHAGAK DISTRICT. 
SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT, JUNE TO DECEMBER, 1923. 


It seems almost impossible that six months have passed since 
we wrote our last report. The time seems short, yet we have seen 
and experienced many things. 


First of all we have to mention the Lord’s love and care in 
protecting and blessing us! Through His love we have been kept 
in health and strength; we live in peace; we have daily bread in 
abundance; and when we compare our happy condition with that 
of the many thousands who are hungry and oppressed, we have 
every reason to praise the Lord! 
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In our last report we referred to a great deal of sickness 
among the children. The doctor, when on a visit here during the 
summer, pronounced the malady to be intestinal influenza. By 
the month of August it seemed to have disappeared. For this we 
were most thankful, for it reduced those who were afflicted almost 
to skin and bone, as the attacks lasted about three months. This 
caused a heavy strain on the parents, and more or less on all. The 
epidemic was not over, however. The children who had escaped 
it in the summer, were taken with it in the fall. There were four- 
teen ill at one time. Happily the attacks were not as severe as 
those in the early summer, but they lasted just as long. When the 
time came for the opening of the school, it prevented many from 
attending. Now at the close of the year, we can, thank God! say 
that it is all over and that everybody is well again. 


The ships arrived very early. On the third and fourth of June 
we saw two ships go past. To our great joy, Bro. and Sr. Drebert, 
with Willie, were on the “Santa Anna.” They arrived in our midst 
on June 18. To speak the truth, we would have wished them more 
rest and recreation while on furlough. As conditions are here, the 
missionary has to give out of his store of mental and _ spiritual 
treasure all the time. There is no opportunity to take in. Meeting 
many friends and receiving the assurance of interest and love is 
the source of great joy and encouragement, it is true, but the con- 
stant giving of one’s energy leaves little opportunity for strength- 
ening. We are glad to have them with us in the work again, and 
wish them every blessing. 


With them, also, came Sr. Henkelmann from Bethel to look 
after the sick. We are very thankful to have some one with us 
who understands how to care for the sick and to administer medi- 
cine. We had some medical books and did our best, but were not 
able to diagnose the cases exactly. As the result of Sr. Henkel- 
mann’s efforts, also, the doctor from Akiak came for a short visit 
to see the sick and to give us advice. There has been more sick- 
ness than in any other year. Two children and three adults died. 
Among the latter were two young men whom we would gladly have 
kept in our midst, but the Lord knows best. 


The weather during the summer has been unusually fine and 
warm. In fact, during June, July and August, it was sometimes un- 
comfortably hot for work. September was again very wet, and the 
river was higher than in the Spring. The warm summer made the 
gardens produce bountifully, while on the other hand it reduced 
the supply of fish. The water was too low and too clear during the 
fishing season. A good many families, therefore, moved to differ- 
ent places up the river in order to get more fish during the fall 
months. 

Our freight arrived by boat in good condition, No doubt, the 
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plans for a new boat for the mission are already known. This is 
to be a power boat big enough to carry all the freight, making it 
possible to do away with the towing of the scow. We had a chance 
to see how dangerous this towing is on the last trip which the boats 
made from Bethel to Quinhagak. The boats came in at 4 A. M., 
September 21. A heavy gale was blowing on-shore, causing a tre- 
mendous swell. If the boats had gotten aground on the flats, they 
undoubtedly would have been pounded to pieces by the waves. 
But, thank God! they came in before the tide was full, when the 
worst of the storm broke loose. It was a fearful storm, and there 
was no chance for any boat to have weathered it outside. Two days 
later the boats started on their return journey. Although the wind 
had moderated, the bay was so rough that the tow-line broke twice. 
Again, it was a miracle that no person was lost, and that the boats 
escaped damage. Any one who has been on our boats under such 
conditions will understand how greatly a new boat is needed. 


We have had several other severe storms since then. The last 
one, on December 30, tore a patch of shingles from the church 
roof and we are thankful that nothing worse happened. 


After such a very warm summer, many predicted an early and 
severe winter. This seemed to come true when, during the first 
days of October, we had snow and heavy frost. On the fourth of 
October, the children were skating on the lakes, and it seemed as 
if we would have an early winter. But this was not to be. The 
river did not freeze at all, and the ice remained on the lakes for 
only three days. It was not until later in November that the cold 
came to stay. The river closed on the 24th, and it has remained 
cold ever since. 


Thanksgiving Day was a day of real joy for us as we remem- 
bered the many reason for gratitude. That real gratitude moved 
the hearts of the people was shown in the offering gathered here, 
which amounted to $83.85. At Eek and Apokak, too, in addition 
to gifts of fish and other things to the needy, the offerings in cash 
amounted to $28.75 and .$8.75 respectively; a total of $121.35 for 
the Quinhagak District. 


On Christmas, as usual, our church was so crowded that we 
wish that we could enlarge it. Many things helped to make it a 
joyful celebration; nearly all of the sick had recovered; the 
weather was moderate, so that those from a distance could come; 
the children had learned beautiful songs and_ recitations, 
and had rendered them very well; and above all we heard again 
the old, but ever new, story that Christ, our Saviour, is born. How 
much we wish that its echo might soon be heard throughout the 
world, “Peace on earth, good will to men!” 


While we cannot report any unusual spiritual awakening, the 
spiritual life among the people is encouraging. All are willing 
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to learn more of the Truth, and the services are well attended. 
Several are endeavoring to free themselves from old inherited cus- 
toms, which, while in themselves not bad, have, or had been over- 
done. Their desire is that, if possible, everything, even their social 
gatherings, shall be conducted as before God. The men who come 
together on certain evenings of the week for translating and copy- 
ing translations are very anxious for these evenings. 


One missionary trip has been made to Good News Bay, and 
one to Apokak, Eek and Akulerak. A helper is very much needed 
at Good News Bay, and we have hopes of getting one from Eek. 
At Apokak and Eek, Joseph, Ivan and William, and two others, are 
doing faithful work. It had been planned that Joseph of Apokak 
should move to Kinak last fall, but he could not on account of the 
bad weather. He is on his way now. It is a sign of sound spiritual 
life that the people are helping him to move, and are also taking 
a collection for his support. 

Now that Joseph has gone from Apokak, Ivan and William 
will take turns with the services at Eek and Apokak. 

School began on the first of October, but on account of sick- 
ness, there were not many pupils at first. Now the school is filled, 
and our prayer is that the children may be trained to become use- 
ful and truthful citizens and children of God. 

For the general welfare of our people, it was fortunate that 
last spring considerable driftwood came to our side of the bay. 
It has helped to build and rebuild houses and has furnished fuel 
for the winter. This has not happened for many years. Foxes, 
too, have been more plentiful than they have been for a long time. 
There are two more reasons for gratitude. 

Alaska itself is making progress in a number of ways. The 
Government Railroad is in operation, and although it is far from 
our District, nevertheless, we have faster mail service when trav- 
eling is safe. Two years ago the trail from Bethel to Quinhagak 
was staked. On this stretch many a traveler formerly had to sleep 
out in the open and was lost in a storm. This winter the trail from 
here to Good News Bay has also been staked, and two very good 
cabins have been built on the road. There is now no reason, ex- 
cept a very bad storm, why travelers should not get to shelter every 
night. All this helps to better conditions in the land. 

In the hope that all of our friends will continue to pray for us 
and for our people, and thanking all who through their prayers and 
gifts have helped us all so much, we are, 

Fraternally, 
A. STECKER & F, DREBERT. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1924. 


It is cause for gratitude to God when in health and with joy 
we can look back upon another half year. The Lord has been and 
is good to us. We have seen it! In cold and storm He has pro- 
tected us, supplied our needs, helped our sick and heard our 
prayers. 

Compared with other winters, this has been an unusual half 
year. In actual degrees we have had it much colder, but a strong 
north wind blew almost day and night. It was often dangerous to 
face the wind, and many were the frost-bites on the faces of those 
who had to go out of doors. As there is absolutely no protection 
here, we felt it all the more. Then there were several weeks of 
mild weather. The men could go out to sea and make a good be- 
ginning at seal hunting, and we were led to hope for an early 
spring. But April dispelled our hopes. April was as cold as win- 
ter, with storms and much snow. For the men it was often danger- 
ous. Sometimes there would be a mild morning and they would 
venture out to sea in their kayaks. In a short time a strong wind 
would arise and they could not return. Several times they had to 
stay out from four to six days in cold and storm. Hardly any seals 
were caught, fish supplies were exhausted and food became scarce. 


With the coming of May everything changed. Almost every 
day, the sun shone bright and warm. The snow disappeared ex- 
cept where the drifts had been piled up. The river opened, and 
only the ice on the flats remained. All nature rejoiced. The mi- 
gratory birds returned and brought life into the stillness. The 
children could be out-doors and enjoy the warm air. Many ran 
bare-footed over the patches of snow and ice, and it seemed to do 
them no harm. The men could go out to sea to gather the gifts of 
God. The wood question, a serious one here, no longer troubles 
us for the season is warm. The food supply is at hand: seal, game 
birds, eggs and fresh greens, with the added hope that the fish will 
soon be here. There is almost no sickness, and everybody is happy! 

Since the last one of the children suffering from “intestinal flu” 
recovered, about New Year, there have been no other cases of 
sickness. Some of the older chronic sufferers have surprisingly 
improved. One man, unable to work for years, is coming to church, 
working whenever he can, and hopes he will be able to fish. A 
woman, sick for years, whose life was despaired of this winter, is 
recovering remarkably. Medicine has been used in these cases, 
of course, but not without prayers, and we rejoice to see how our 
prayers have been heard and answered. 


Church services are well attended, nearly every one present 
at every service. And some of the signs of a deepening spiritual 
life are these: whenever possible the men return from the sea for 
Sunday, although this often means the loss of two days for them; 
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at the Sunday evening service, when some of them take part, they 
invariably point out how the Word of God proclaimed in the morn- 
ing fits them and how they will apply it to their daily lives; thus 
giving evidence both of their interest and understanding. 

Easter was so late on the calendar that we had to celebrate it 
at an earlier date. Here it is inconvenient to celebrate it at the 
regular time if it is later than the end of March. All the reading 
and other services were held as usual and were blessed. Fourteen 
young people were confirmed before Easter. 

Right after Easter, the Dreberts left for Bethel, where Bro. 
Drebert will help in the completion of the new boat. But we were 
not left quite alone. Sr. Henkelmann remained with us. School 
closed at the beginning of April and the other teachers left for 
Bethel. Deer herders, who have been here through the winter, and 
people who were going to catch squirrels, moved to their heards or 
hunting grounds. 


Bro. Drebert again visited Good News Bay, the villages on 
the coast and Togiak. These are good fields for mission work, but 
only an occasional visit does not do much good. The people need 
someone who can be with them for a longer time. They are at 
the mercy of many evil influences, with no one to whom to go for 
help and advice. The distance is great and, particularly this win- 
ter, the weather often unfavorable. We were thankful when Bro. 
Drebert returned safely. 

Eek also has been visited. There Ivan Petluska has been 
very efficient, and with several assistants, who work in harmony 
with him, has also visited Apokak to hold meetings. 

While no extraordinary conversions or revivals can be report- 
ed, we know that the majority of our people try te lead a Christian 
life, try to follow Christ in their simple way, and we are glad. 

Some white men who spent all or part of the winter here 
proved to be friends and regular attendants at the English meetings. 

Mail has come regularly 

Among several travelers who visited us was the Surveyor- 
General of Alaska, who inspected the newly staked road from here 
to Good News Bay, and gave instructions for road-staking from 
Good News Bay to Nushagak and beyond. 

As we receive both The Moravian and Der Brueder Botschafter, 
we see how many friends have our mission at heart and remember 
us, and we are thankful. 

We trust that all of our friends will continue to pray for us, 
and that God’s Kingdom may come more and more in all its full- 
ness to us and to our people. 


We remain sincerely yours, 
A. STECKER. 


Helper, Ivan Petluska, Eek. 
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NATIVE HELPERS IN THE QUINHAGAK DISTRICT. 


Ivan Petluska, at Eek, supported by J. E. Volkmann, Water- 
town, Wis., and the Sunday-school of the Tremont Terrace Church, 
New York City. 

William Gunuin, supported by R. K. Stansfield, has kept ser- 
vices at Eek whenever Ivan was absent, has also kept services at 
Akulerak quite frequently; will be appointed a regular helper now, 
and will be sent, if possible to Good News Bay. 

Joseph Brown, at Apokak, has started for Kinak, in the Quigil- 
lingok District, and is to be supported by the people at Apokak and 
Eek. 


THE QUIGILLINGOK DISTRICT. 


SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT, JUNE TO DECEMBER, 1923. 


We are at the close of the year, and the ‘““Watchword” for De- 
cember 31, in our Text Book, reminds us to give thanks unto God. 
“O that men would praise Jehovah for His lovingkindness, and for 
His wonderful works to the children of men.” 


Looking back over the past half-year, we realize anew that we 
have great reason to praise the Lord for His lovingkindness. He 
has helped us hitherto and has given us health and strength for 
our daily duties and has protected us at home and on our journeys. 

Splendid weather prevailed during the summer. Outside work 
and traveling could be done unhindered. Our cold frames produced 
excellent vegetables under glass. Besides lettuce, cabbage and 
other greens, there were about 50 heads of fine cauliflower. The 
high places on the tundra were thickly covered with salmon berries 
and cranberries. 


Our coast natives came too late to their fishing camps, and as 
the run of salmon was not rich, they got only a small supply for 
the winter. Some families were afraid that they would be short 
of food. When they returned from their fishing camps, several 
families remained here, hoping that they would get tom cod, which 
can be caught in the creek here every fall. When the time came 
there was an abundance of fish. They salso caught 41 belugas. 
One day they killed 38 in this river. Another cause to praise the 
Lord! 

From the first of October until the fifteenth of December, we 
had no word from the home lands, nor from our other stations. Our 
mail which arrived at Bethel in October did not reach us until De- 
cember 29. We seemed completely isolated. After having been 
cold in the beginning of October, it became mild again, but the men 
were afraid to go very far in their kayaks at that time of the year, 
else we would have sent a kayak to Bethel for the mail. 
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The cold weather in the beginning of October also prevented a 
white trader on the Kuskokwim from moving to Quigillingok. He 
had been here from 1912 to 1920. Then he sold his place to the 
Company at Bethel, and they maintained an agent here during the 
last three winters. This is the first winter for many years, there- 
fore, during which there has been no trader at Quigillingok. At 
such a lonesome place it is a comfort to know that there is a white 
man to whom one can go for help, for the natives themselves are 
very helpless. We are now alone here with no chance to go or call 
for help, but we have the comforting promise of our Lord, “Lo, I 
am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” To Him we 
can go at all times with all our troubles and anxieties. Praise and 
thanks to Him! 

During the night of October 13 to 14, we had very high water. 
Only the old people remember when it once was as high. The 
mission house, standing so close to the river, was surrounded by 
the water and the boardwalks were afloat. In the warehouse, the 
water was ten inches deep. It also entered the Kashim and some 
native houses. Everybody was glad and thankful when the water 
began to fall. 

Our hope that the government would establish a school at 
Quigillingok this last summer has not been realized. The govern- 
ment has built a school at Tununek, on Nelson Island, and one at 
Nunivak Island. Perhaps the next one will be built at Quigillingok. 
We hope and pray that then a Moravian teacher will come to this 
place. 

In our spiritual work, too, we have reason for thankfulness. 
At this time last year, we did not have a native assistant at this 
station. Now the Lord has given us a helper. His name is Samuel 
Knetsialra. 

In previous reports, he has been mentioned as a bright and 
earnest young man, who sometimes held services at the fishing 
camps and villages. The missionaries hoped that he would be- 
come a faithful helper, but through his marriage in 1919, he came 
into a family whose members, though baptized, still cling to the 
old customs and traditions. Samuel, young and not well grounded 
and steadfast in his faith, listened to them and got on the wrong 
path. He became indifferent, and did not care to serve the Lord. 
“Tl went backward,” he says. Last summer his second child be- 
came sick at the fishing camp, and his wife’s parents called a sha- 
man (medicine-man) to practice shaminism with the child, and 
Samuel did not say anything against it. The child died, and the 
father became sick and was afraid to die. A great fear came upon 
him. He realized that he was on the way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion. He says, “The devil would have taken me, but God had 
mercy on me.” God opened his eyes and he saw how wrong his 
life had been. He determined, therefore, to return to Christ to 
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live under and serve Him. First, he told his wife’s parents that 
from now on he did not want to have anything to do with the old 
customs, the works of the devil, but he wanted to do the will of 
God. Then he went to his sisters and other relatives and told them 
his experiences, and what God had done for him. Soon after he 
had returned to the station, the missionary asked him to keep a 
service in the church, and he gladly did so. There he confessed 
before all that he had done wrong in forsaking the right way on 
which he had tried to walk before. He told the people that it was 
very dangerous to go backward after having received the Gospel, 
and he promised to live in the future unto the Lord. He keeps 
services now once a week, and exhorts the people to give up their 
old manner of life, to yield themselves unto Christ, and to live 
lives obedient unto Him. He is not ashamed to testify for Christ. 
As he has learned to read and to write in his own language, the 
printed and written translations are a great help to him in con- 
ducting services, and he has a good gift of speech. 


We rejoice greatly over Samuel, and are thankful for him, 
for now he is a helper indeed, and works against the heathen cus- 
toms and superstitions. In one service he said to the young peo- 
ple, so that the old could hear him, too, “Our parents have tied us 
to the old customs and traditions. They have tied-us up with 
chains like dogs, and when one gets loose, they want to tie him up 
again, but we want to be free and to follow the Word of God.” 
The Lord help him, that he may remain faithful and steadfast, and 
grow in the grace and the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. 


It is also encouraging that the older boys and young men 
are eager to learn. Four times a week, during the fall, the writer 
conducted an evening school for them. Besides reading and writ- 
ing, they practiced singing hymns. We hope that after some years, 
some of these boys «will do missionary work among their own 
people. 

There are other encouraging features in our work, and many 
causes for thankfulness, yet let us close this report. With grati- 
tude to our friends for their intercessions on our behalf and for our 
work, we are very sincerely yours, 

JOHN & MARY HINZ. 


SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1924. 


Five months have elapsed since we wrote our last report. We 
can look back with gratitude and praise to God, Who has permitted 
us to continue in His service and has helped us thus far. 

We have been able to conduct all the services on Sundays and 
twice during each week. The attendance and the attention at the 
services has been good, and we hope that the preaching and teach- 
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ing have not been in vain, and that the spiritual life of the con- 
gregation has been deepened and strengthened. In private conver- 
sation, our people have told us that they are thankful for the Word 
which they have heard, and that they trust in God and pray to Him. 


The Holy Communion was celebrated on Sunday, March 30. 
Prior to the celebration each communicant had a personal conver- 
sation with the missionary. On that occasion they were reminded 
of the sufferings and death of the Lord and Saviour, Who died for 
us and for our sins; and they were admonished to surrender their 
lives unto Him. 


During the Passion Week, they. listened attentively to the read- 
ings of the last acts and discourses of the Saviour, and on. Easter 
Day heard again the glad tidings of His glorious resurrection. All 
the services were well attended. On Easter Sunday, in the after- 
noon, we held a Love-feast at which 130 people were present. 


Two widows, about 44 and 34 years of age, who were living 
at the station this winter, applied for baptism. The younger one 
has two daughters, the one 15 and the other 3 years old. These 
two widows, together with the 15 year old daughter were re- 
ceived into communicant membership by the rite of adult baptism, 
March 30, when the younger child was also baptized. The mis- 
sionary received the impression that these widows had a real and 
sincere desire to become Christians. While receiving instruction 
they were very attentive, and it was a joy to teach them and to 
show them the way of salvation. They did not learn much by 
heart, but the older daughter had learned some hymns and her 
mother was happy when she heard how her daughter could recite 
them. 

Several heathen families have been living here during the win- 
ter and have attended services. They all say that they wish to 
become Christians, but they did not take pains to attend instruc- 
tions. Two young men, also, expressed a desire to be baptized, 
but they were so busy hunting and trapping that it was impossible 
to prepare them for baptism. 

We regret very much that it was impossible to visit the people 
at the villages where there are a number of children of Christian 
parents. In February, our helper, Samuel Knetsialra, made a trip 
to the villages. It was our intention then to visit them in March 
or April, when the days would be longer and the weather milder. 
In cold weather, one has to run much of the way in order to keep 
warm, and under favorable circumstances it takes from nine to 
ten hours to reach the next larger villages from here. In former 
years, the writer did not mind the cold or the distance, but his 
physical condition this last year has compelled him to be careful. 
When the time came, the weather was cold and stormy and the road 
was bad. The snow storms often were so severe that the people 
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here on the coast could not travel. Then the dogs got sick, and only 
four of nine remained alive. The best ones, including the leader, 
died. The natives, too, lost many of their dogs. 

Then the influenza, or grippe, appeared in a mild form, and 
‘did not leave us for some weeks. Quite a number of our people, 
too, were sick, but, thanks be to God, not very seriously. 


Several families did not have enough food and came to the 
missionary begging for fish. In most of the cases it was their own 
fault. In the fall, when the river was full of fish, they did not 
catch enough. They always hope that there will be an early spring 
and plenty of seal. Those families that had filled from 80 to 100 
grass sacks with fish had enough. Those who through their own 
carelessness had not put up enough fish were given some from the 
mission, but they had to pay for them with seal skins. In May they 
caught seal, and then they had an abundance of food. 

Some geese and cranes arrived in the beginning of May, a 
sign that the summer is near. But at that time there was no snow- 
less land, and they had to return. Not until two weeks later were 
they able to find a resting place on this coast. Now we can rejoice 
with them that the long winter is over. 

We close this report with much gratitude to our Lord for His 
help and blessing, and with heart-felt thanks to all our friends for 
their intercessions in our behalf. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. & M. HINZ. 


NATIVE HELPERS IN THE QUIGILLINGOK DISTRICT. 


Samuel Knetsialra, at Quigillingok, West Green Bay, Women’s 
Missionary Society. ; 

Charles Kegnegtsaun and Oscar Agnyak, at Tshalin, supported 
by the Sunday-school of the York, Pa., congregation. 


“THE Moravian No. II” of BETHEL, ALASKA. 


The successful building of the new boat ‘‘The Moravian No. 
IT,” of Bethel, Alaska, is a tremendous triumph of the mechanical 
skill and genius of Bro. Fred T. Schwalbe and his co-laborers in an 
unexpected emergency. It is a great satisfaction to be able to pub- 
lish the subjoined official certificate :— 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
Steamboat Inspection Service. 
Office of Local Inspectors, 
St. Michael, Alaska, 
July 9, 1924. 
To Whom It May Concern :— 
This is to certify that at the annual inspection of the Motor 


THE MORAVIAN II. PREPARING TO LAND AT QUINHAGAK 


“Here she is loaded with only 30 tons. She actually carried 75 
tons on one of her trips to Quigillingok.’ Mast and railings had 
not yet been put into place, She is 64 feet, eight inches long, and 
has 17 feet beam. Her hold is six feet deep, and she draws two 
feet, eight inches empty. On a four foot draft she carries 75 tons. 


THE MORAVIAN II. AT THE LANDING-PLACH AT QUINHAGAK, 
WITH THE BUILDINGS OF THE MISSION STATION 
IN THE BACKGROUND 


“The new boat is not a pleasure yacht. She is not a luxury, but 
a necessity. In all her lines and materials and equipment there is 
written the suggestion of strenuous duty. She is designed to face 
the rough voyages of the Kuskokwim Bay and to provide security 
and comfort for the captain and his crew, and to deliver her cargo 
in good condition.’’ (See Report of the Bethel District, January 


to June, 1924.) 
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Vessel MORAVIAN, owned by the Moravian Mission at Bethel, 
Alaska, inspected on June 16, 1924, this vessel was found to be a 
staunch craft, built of good material and displaying good workman- 
ship in construction. Her engine is of a high grade type and in good 
and efficient running condition. The vessel throughout as designed 
and constructed is especially suited for the purpose for which she 
was built and the waters to be navigated. The vessel was found to 
be well equipped and all equipment in a first class condition. 
(Signed) CHARLES H. WHITE, 
S. L. CRAFT, 
U. S. Local Inspectors, 
St. Michael Board. 
Surely the Church has reason to be proud of such a testimonial 
to the skill of its missionaries. 

Now that the boat has been built our missionaries are turning 
their attention to the long discussed Kuskokwim Orphanage and 
School. They hope to begin building-next season. No special 
pleading has been done for this project, as its beginning was so 
uncertain. But as soon as the new boat. has been fully paid for, 
there will have to be an earnest effort to complete the Orphanage 
and School Fund. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


In 1913, Bro. Adolph Stecker was making preparations to re- 
tire, after an honorable service of twenty-nine years in Labrador 
and Alaska. He then volunteered for an emergency service for 
one year in Alaska, and he has remained there at his post ever 
since. A letter from him under date of June 23, 1924, contains 
this brief and simple statement, “Under the circumstances here, we 
have decided to stay another year, but do hope that help may be 
found for next year.” With such an example of self-sacrificing 
missionary service before us, who can say that the days of Mora- 
vian Missionary Heroes lie in the past? In every one of our fields, 
our missionaries are maintaining the best traditions of the past. At 
home they should command our prayers and praise with every 
means of encouragement and support. 


* * * 


Bro. and Sr. John Hinz, on furlough from Quigillingok, 
Alaska, for medical attention in the States arrived in Water- 
town, Wis., Monday afternon, September 15. They will spend the 
winter there and Watertown will be their postoffice address until 
further notice. In the meanwhile, Ivan Petluska, a native helper, 
who has been serving at Eek, in the Quinhagak District, under Bro. 
Adolph Stecker, will be the resident Missionary at Quigillingok. 
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There will be those who will recall the distress and anxiety felt 
by the Church for many months after the first report of the probable 
loss of Brother Ernest L. Weber, his wife and child, were pub- 
lished in The Moravian of August 10, 1898. For months various 
rumors were current—that the body of Bro. Weber had been found, 
—that the vessel, the “Jessie,” had been wrecked on Nunivak 
Island, and that all on board, including Bro. Weber and family, 
who had escaped to land, had been murdered by hostile natives. 
Finally, all that was really known was that there bad been a terrible 
storm which drove the “Jessie” out to sea, never to be heard of 
again. 

In January, 1924, a copy of The Alaska Weekly, published in 
Seattle, Washington, of December 7, 1923, was sent to Bro. Chris- 
tian A. Weber Castleton Corners, Staten Island. It contained the 
story of the loss of the “Jessie” under the title ‘Northland Sea 
Tragedy.” Bro. Weber wrote to the publishers of The Alaska 
Weekly and in reply to his letter they reprinted the story in the 
issue of February 1, 1924. A copy of this latter issue was fur- 
nished to The Moravian by Bro. Weber, and published in the issue 
of February 27, 1924. . 
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IX 


G-A-L-1.F-O_R-N TA 
Mission TO THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
“THE RAMONA MISSION.” 
REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1923. 


POTRERO-MORONGO RESERVATION. 


A perusal of the diary of this Mission for the past year re- 
veals features both encouraging and discouraging, some successes 
and some failures, but upon the whole we have cause to thank 
God for many mercies and blessings. 


Excepting for a few days at the close of the year, the work of 
this Mission was carried on in connection with that at Martinez, 60 
miles from here. As in the preceding year, I alternated between 
the two Missions, Sister Weinland accompanying me, furnishing the 
music at the services when necessary and conducting a ladies’ sewing 
circle at each station. In my absence from Potrero, Mrs. Pasquala 
Armijo conducted the study of the Sunday-school lesson, for which 
she is particularly well fitted. Miss Hester Linton was and still is 
our faithful teacher of the primary grade, while Mrs. Annie Laws 
usually presides at the organ. 


That health conditions amongst our Indians have greatly im- 
proved is shown by the fact that while in the early days we lost a 
good many members by death, not once during last year were we 
called upon to mourn the loss of a member, the funerals held dur- 
ing the year being those of adherents and strangers only. That the 
better care of the sick made possible by our Infirmary has much to 
do with these improved conditions is clearly seen though the bet- 
ter, more sanitary homes in general must also come in for their 
share of credit in appraising the reasons for the better health of the 
Indians. 

In some respects such a congregation is much like a class in 
school. Those attending regularly and learning the lessons of life 
show encouraging progress, while those irregular in attendance 
and negligent in application lag behind. We have both classes. 
Over the one class we rejoice, while over the other class we must 
sometimes weep. Were it not that the civilization of the white man, 
after many generations of tutelage still falls far short of the ideal, 
we might often be tempted to give up in despair. 

One proof of progress amongst our people is the readiness 
with which they have shouldered some of the local expenses of 
the Mission. On December 10th this section was visited by the 
most destructive wind storm in many years. Trees were uprooted, 
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out buildings and several dwellings were demolished, and the west 
side of our church roof was damaged so that it had to be reshingled. 
The day after the storm our Indians started subscribing towards the 
cost of new shingles, while the young men of the congregation did 
the work. They plan to reshingle the other half next year, while 
the ladies’ aid, under Sister Weinland’s leadership, are raising the 
money to pay for repairs and improvements inside the church and 
Sunday-school room. Nor is this an easy task for our Indians at 
this time. Last summer market conditions were such that they 
were able to sell but a small tonnage of their apricots. The quan- 
tity that rotted varied from one to sixty tons per orchard. Nor 
was it the Indians only who sustained such losses. In fact the In- 
dians secured better prices and better sales than did their white 
neighbors. The causes for this failure lie too deep for discussion 
here. All we can do is to blame it on the war, and let it go at 
that. ; 

One item in the church diary gave no little concern. Though 
the services were held without a break, largely through Mrs. Ar- 
mijo’s kind assistance, the Pastor’s bronchial trouble, of long stand- 
ing, again made its appearance, and such items as “throat bad,” 
“voice almost gone,” mar the record of the early months. Finally, 
in June came the climax, bronchial pneumonia, and a forced vaca- 
tion, spent with our daughters at Ventura. At our earnest solicita- 
tion the Provincial Elders’ Conference relieved the tension by 
sending Bro. and Sr. E. H. Oerter to take charge of the Mission at 
Martinez. 

Thankful for this extension of time we hope to minister to 
these dear people a while longer, and ask your earnest prayers on 
our efforts to bring many more of our brown Brethren to a knowl- 
edge of salvation through Christ Jesus. 

Sincerely yours, 


WM. H. WEINLAND,, 
CAROLINE Y. WEINLAND. 


MARTINEZ, TORRES RESERVATION. 


In order to give Martinez its proper share of attention, Sister 
Weinland and I made our headquarters at this Mission during the 
early part of the year, going to Potrero on alternate Sundays to 
hold services there. On the Sundays on which we were absent 
_ from Martinez, Brother Martin Lopez held Sunday-school for his 
fellow tribesmen, and in this way the greatest regularity in the Sun- 
day services possible was maintained. 

Our church and parsonage are both in good condition, but the 
fences were down and the out buildings needed repair. By hiring 
an Indian to help me these defects have been remedied, in part at 
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least. If the Missionary had time, strength and the means, the 
Mission property could be utilized as a Mission farm, which would 
not only contribute towards the support of the Mission, but it 
would also serve as an example of thrift to the Indians, a lesson 
which they are learning, but, oh, so slowly. 

During the year outside whites, who do not understand the 
Indian nor his actual needs, kept up a constant propaganda against 
the government and government officials which had a bad effect 
upon the Indians in general. Consequently the best we could do 
in our Mission work was to hold our own,—advance was impossible. 
But that even this was worth while is shown by the fact that our 
Moravian Indians have the reputation as a class of being the most 
industrious and the most progressive Indians of the reservation. 


Hearty thanks are due our friends of the First Moravian 
Church in New York City who supplied Sister Weinland’s sewing 
circle with materials, also to our friends at Salem, N. C., who sold 
the dolls made by the Indian women, making it possible to buy 
more materials from which comforts and clothing were made and 
distributed to needy Indians. Nor would we forget to thank our 
Christian Endeavor friends who again remembered both the In- 
dians and us personally with generous gifts at Christmas. 


Realizing that one man could not do justice to two Indian 
Missions sixty miles apart, Provincial Elders’ Conference called 
Bro. and Sr. E. H. Oerter to the work at Martinez, of which they 
took charge on December 16th. Most earnestly would we com- 
mend these new workers to the prayerful interest of all friends of 
Indian Missions. . 

WM. H. WEINLAND, 
CAROLINE Y. WEINLAND. 


REPORT OF A VISIT TO THE MORAVIAN INDIAN MISSION IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 25 TO 
NOVEMBER 4, 1924. 


BY THE RT. REV. KARL A. MUELLER, D.D. 

As the time for the annual reports of our Missionaries is close 
at hand, and as these reports will give the usual statistical data of 
the Mission, the writer will confine this report, of the first official 
visit in sixteen years to our Southern California Mission among the 
Indians, to personal impressions and observations. 

In the San Gorgonia Pass, between Mt. San Jacinto (altitude 
nearly 10,000 feet) and the San Bernardino Range, there nestles 
among the trees at the Potrero, at the foot of the mighty Grayback 
(altitude nearly 12,000 feet) our oldest Mission station among the 
Indians of Southern California. It has-become known as the sta- 
tion at the Potrero, which means the opening of a canyon in the 
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mountains. Shortly after leaving the neat and, to all appearances, 
prosperous town of Banning, with its apricot and almond orchards, 
the road to the station turns from the splendidly paved state high- 
way on to that of the Morango Reservation. There is a marked 
difference in the smoothness of the road, as soon as the state high- 
way is left behind, but a newcomer, interested in the people and 
the work of the Mission gladly overlooks this. Brother Weinland, 
who had kindly received the visitor at the station and made him 
comfortable in his automobile, acts as a well informed cicerone 
and points out the Mission ranch, at the foot of the mountains, some- 
what over three miles away, as the objective of the trip. While 
the roads on the reservation naturally are not of the same quality 
as the state highway, and the larger portion of the 40,000 acres of 
reservation land is uncultivated or mountainous, there are beauty 
spots along the road, such as the fruit ranches of the Armijos, the 
Miguels, and others. Soon the automobile enters the Mission com- 
pound and the visitor is greeted by the genial and motherly Sister 
Weinland, and a daughter of the missionary family, home on a 
visit, and is immediately made to feel at home in the mission 
house. It is Saturday evening (October 25) and after arrange- 
ments for the services of the following day are made, the evening 
is spent in getting acquainted. 

The following day is Sunday. The little bell of the mission 
church invites the worshippers to Sunday-school and service. John 
Morango and his family, the Armijos, the Lintons, Miguels, Laws, 
and others gather for the services. Some come in automobiles, 
others afoot; some dress strictly like Americay men and women, 
others with a touch of the old days of tribal life; but all of them 
are neat and clean. Mr. Johnson, the Government farmer, with 
his family, excellent Christian people, join with our brown brethren 
and sisters in the service. Sister Annie Laws (a daughter of old 
Captain Morango of blessed memory) takes her place at the organ 
and plays the familiar Moravian tunes with such excellent taste 
and understanding that it quite captivates the visitor. The order 
of the service is not changed for this day, so as to give the visitor 
an opportunity to observe how the explanation of the Sunday- 
school lesson is merged with the preaching service and forms a 
compact whole, very well adapted to the needs of the people and 
calculated to bring the teaching function of the church into pleas- 
ing harmony with the devotional side of the service. Sister Hes- 
ter Linton teaches the children in an adjoining room, while Brother 
Weinland explains the Sunday-school lesson to the adults in the 
church auditorium, and the visitor preaches the sermon and leads 
in prayer. For the reason that one of the native fiestas, usually 
lasting a week, had just been concluded the previous night, the 
attendance was not very large, but very attentive and appreciative. 


Ordinarily no evening services are held, but on this special 
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occasion such a service was announced and the audience was 
considerably larger than in the morning. The visitor again 
preached a sermon and led in prayer and then the congregation 
was asked to remain and the matter of the regular organization 
of a congregation, on the basis of the Brotherly Agreement was 
presented to those present. Brother Weinland had prepared the 
way on the previous Sunday by reading and explaining the Broth- 
erly Agreement to the people and now (after Brother Mueller had 
made a short address advocating this step), the question was for- 
mally presented, how many were ready to identify themselves 
with the congregation by adopting this Brotherly Agreement? 
Some of the younger element and some of the aged evidently felt 
somewhat diffident, but a majority of those present signified their 
assent by their vote and the new congregation was commended to 
the care and keeping of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the 
Chief Shepherd of His flock. Two Elders and twe Trustees, whose 
names were suggested by Brother Weinland, were elected, and the 
benediction brought this impressive service to a close. 


‘Of the two hundred and fifty Indians on the reservation, the 
Moravian Church may look upon somewhat more than a quarter 
of these as her wards. A scant quarter belong to a tribal remnant 
with a somewhat roving disposition. These have their homes on 
the reservation and acknowledge themselves as affiliated with the 
Protestant cause by asking burial in the Moravian cemetery for 
their departed, but they have not definitely joined the mission 
through public confession of faith in Christ. They offer an oppor- 
tunity for us. The remainder of the Indian population is to be 
looked upon as belonging to the Roman Catholic Church. These 
hold aloof from Protestant mission work and get the care of their 
church, such as it is on these Southern California reservations. 
Some of these people are friendly to our missionaries; others are 
anything but friends. 

Among our own Indians are a number of most estimable. peo- 
ple of truly Christian character and what may be lacking in num- 
bers in made up in quality. The visitor has learned to know and 
to regard very highly quite a number of them. They are faithful 
and true hearted in their Christian lives and progressive and pros- 
perous (as far as that is possible under existing conditions) in 
their worldly pursuits: the fruit of the devoted and self-sacrificing 
labor of Brother and Sister Weinland, for which they and the 
Church have all reason to be thankful. 

For some years a Women’s Sewing Society has -existed and 
held its regular meetings under the leadership of Sister Wein- 
land. Recently the men, not to be outdone by the activity of the 
women, organized a men’s society, elected a president and treas- 
urer, and as their first effort undertook to build a kitchen inthe 
rear of the church. They taxed themselves fifty cents per month, 
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procured lumber, donated their labor, and had brought the build- 
ing under roof at the time of this visit. One side of the church 
roof was newly shingled last year, the work having been done by 
the members themselves, and the other side is to be cared for as 
soon as this new building project is finished. 


In organizing the congregation, it was impressed upon the 
members not only that it was a forward step and a token of confi- 
dence on the part of the Church, but also that it meant a new re- 
sponsibility on the part of the membership, and that an annual 
contribution for the local needs of the work (aside from what is to 
be given for outside benevolent causes) is expected. The exact 
amount of the contribution was to be determined later. It was 
also made clear to them, that the newly elected officers were to 
take an active share in the work under the guidance of the mission- 
ary and that the trustees are to feel that they are especially respon- 
sible for the up-keep of the buildings and the property in general. 

At the present time the buildings are in a fair condition. One 

side of the church roof is in need of new shingles, and both church 
and parsonage would be improved by a coat of faint. 

The Infirmary, which the congregations of the Province have 
made possible by special contributions, is in very good condition; 
clean and neat on the inside and in a very good state of repair and 
well painted on the outside. At the time of my visit it was not 
occupied, but it has rendered most acceptable service in quite a 
number of instances, especially in maternity cases. The Infirmary 
is an asset in the prosecution of our work and will gain the good 
will and confidence of the people much more quickly than a gov- 
ernment institution. They have learned to know the missionary 
and his‘family as their true friends and with all their distrust of 
the white man’s medicine, will entrust themselves to the care of 
the missionary, when hospital-care is absolutely needed, more 
readily than to that of any other white person. 

The mission farm is being cared for by Brother Weinland so 
far as this can be done under present conditions. The excessively 
dry summers of recent years have thus far made any attempt at 
replanting a certain part of the orchard fruitless, but this is to be 
undertaken when the season promises to be more favorable for 
this kind of work. The cotton wood shade trees, as well as some of 
the eucalyptus trees, have furnished some fuel in recent years and 
are being replaced by new plantings. 

_ What the visitor saw and learned at the Potrero impressed 
him deeply with the foresight and energy of our Brother Wein- 
land, as well as with his and Sister Weinland’s devotion and faith- 
fulness. The blessing of God has rested upon their labors. 


The second Sunday (November 2) was spent at our desert 
station, Martinez, with Brother and Sister Eugene Oerter, The dis- 
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tance from station to station is nearly 60 miles, and with the excep- 
tion of about three miles of reservation road at either end, the entire 
journey can be made over a splendidly paved State highway. This 
does away with not a little of the difficulty of traveling between 
the two stations, and yet it is not an easy matter during the hot 
months of the year, when the thermometer quite frequently regis- 
ters 112 degrees in the shade; for the trip cannot be made in the 
shade but in the glaring sunlight, when the sand hills on either 
side of the road, or the waterless stretches of desert, heat the 
breeze so that it feels like the air coming from a hot oven. The 
automobile is a great blessing under these circumstances. At the 
time of this visit, however, the air was of a delightful tempera- 
ture and in the morning when Brother Oerter took the visitor to 
San Bernardino (90 miles distant), the breeze 1eminded the trav- 
elers of far distant Wisconsin, when the leaves of the maples be- 
gin to show their red and yellow tints. 

After a journey of about two and a half hours from the Po- 
trero, the visitor was made welcome and comfortable in the hos- 
pitable home of Brother and Sister Oerter on the Martinez Re- 
serve. 

The mission house, unlike the one at the Potrero, which 
shows several building periods, was built within recent years. Be- 
sides a large and very home like living room, it has two good sized 
bed rooms and a bath room between them, with a small kitchen 
in the rear of the living room. 

The church is built of cement blocks and, like the frame 
church at the Potrero, has 'a smaller room for Sunday-school and 
social purposes behind the fair sized auditorium. 


Sunday morning dawned clear and fine. In fact, during the 
last two years the desert (and the reservation is usually included 
under this appellation, although strictly speaking not desert, i. e. 
not sand) has had only one rain sufficiently strong to lay the dust, 
and that was last April, so that the dust is often several inches 
deep. The little church bell, in due time, sent its invitation 
through the clear morning air of the desert and the worshippers 
began to arrive soon thereafter. As at the Potrero, they came 
afoot, in autos, and in horse drawn, or rather mule drawn, vehicles. 
Some white friends from Coachella (a town nine miles distant), 
Mr. and Mrs. Humbarger, the reservation “farmer” (fine Christian 
people and a great help to the mission family of Martinez), the 
engineer of the government pumping plant, Mr. Panos (a Christian 
Filipino) and our Indian brethren and sisters with their families 
filled the little mission church. One of our Indian members, Bro- 
ther Lomas, presided very ably at the piano. The order of service 
was the usual order, similar to that at the Potrero station: Brother 
Oerter taught the Sunday-school lesson to the adults, Sister Lomas 
taught the children, and, after the Sunday-school service, the vis- 
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itor preached the sermon to a very attentive audience, and was 
thankful to be privileged to do so. Instead of an evening service, 
Brother Oerter had arranged for a love-feast. And how our Indian 
members did enjoy this part of the program! It did the visitor’s 
heart good to see it and have a share in it. During the love-feast, 
the matter of the organization into a regular congregation was pre- 
sented to our Christian Indians. Brother Oerter also had prepared 
the way for this on the previous Sunday and a majority of those 
present were ready for the step. Two Elders and two Trustees 
were elected (the names here too, were suggested by the mission- 
ary in charge) and their duties were explained to them. The vis- 
iting Bishop then commended the newly elected officers and the 
congregation, in whose midst they are to be leaders, to the care 
and keeping of the Lord in prayer. The benediction closed the 
service. An extra “treat” had been planned: the recently organ- 
ized band was to play after the service, but the musicians were 
still rather diffident and began the “‘concert’’ only after most of 
the congregation had dispersed. Then, however, they played sev- 
eral pieces very creditably. The leader is one of our Indians. 

The visitor, in company with the missionary, called on a num- 
ber of our Indian families at Martinez and at the Potrero, to see 
them in their home surroundings, and was much pleased with what 
he saw of the relationship between parents and children, between 
the younger and the older generation (the word of the old people 
still counts for not a little among the Indians), and with the quiet 
and peaceful play of the children. Old Brother Nombre, the only 
one of the original members of our Martinez mission now living, 
seemed much pleased to see the visitor even though the barrier of 
different languages had to be surmounted by an interpreter. The 
visitor enjoyed listening to the mellow tones of the Indian tongue 
and was interested in the reminiscences of the venerable old man, 
who, in spite of his more than eighty years, labors almost daily on 
the ranches of the white settlers of the Coachella Valley. Here 
also we have a number of very fine people (the Lomas brothers, 
Brother Lopez, the Nombre brothers and others) among our flock, 
which comprises nearly three-quarters of the population of the 
reservation. 

The work of our faithful brethren and sisters, who have la- 
bored in the desert has not been in vain. The blessing of God has 
rested upon it, and the new missionaries, Brother and Sister 
Oerter, are happy in their work and zealous in its prosecution. 

Through the kindness of the Brethren Oerter and Weinland, 
the visitor also had an opportunity to visit our two other stations 
(Pechanga and Rincon), and see at least some of the missionary 
brethren and sisters living in retirement in this vicinity. Brother 
Oerter placed himself and his Ford at the disposal of the visitor 
and Brother Weinland acted as cicerone, familiar with the country 
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and its inhabitants, brown and white, and well versed in the his- 
tory of bygone days. Under their protection and guidance the 
visitor travelled to Redlands, Riverside, where he met the Govern- 
ment Indian Agent, in charge of this district, and gained an insight 
into some of the problems, which confront the Indian and the gov- 
ernment, desirous of helping him and leading him forward to self- 
support and independent citizenship. A few miles outside of Riv- 
erside is Sherman Institute, a government school for the Indians 
of the southwest. The Institute comprises more than sixty build- 
ings, many of them erected by the Indian boys themselves. Eight 
hundred and fifty Indian children of both sexes, from eight to about 
twenty years of age, have not only a splendid home here, but also 
get an excellent training in the practical pursuits of life as well 
as in the different branches of the Grammar and even High 
School. To see these eight hundred and fifty Indian youths march 
into their dining room, take their places at tables in an orderly 
and remarkably quiet manner, and at the sound of the gong rever- 
ently bow their heads and give thanks in unison to God for daily 
care and daily food, is one of the finest things the visitor has ever 
seen and a sight to make one’s heart glad. 


From Riverside the journey led the visitor and his two breth- 
ren via Temecula, where the Americans made an important treaty 
with the Indians in 1848, to the Pechanga Reservation with its very 
attractive mission chapel and the one Protestant family (Brother 
Cestin’s) living nearby. Pechanga is real desert and no moun- 
tains, and can hardly afford a living to even frugal Indians; it is 
one of the tragedies of Southern California Indian history, and has 
been a very difficult field for the labors of our devoted and self- | 
sacrificing workers, Brother and Sister Woosley. The services on 
this reserve were conducted in the Spanish language, which is the 
“lingua franca” for all the Southern California Indians, who are 
not familiar with the English language and who are unable to con- 
verse with each other by means of the many and varied Indian 
dialects. 

The Pechanga and Rincon Reserves are separated by the Pala 
Grade, which affords very interesting exercise for the driver of an 
automobile and must have been difficult even in the days when 
horse and buggy were used. The village of Pala contains one of 
the old mission churches, a true Indian adobe church and campa- 
nile. Through the manipulations of the Catholic authorities the 
Indians among whom Brother Weinland worked at Warner’s 
Ranch were gathered around this ancient Catholic mission church 
and brought entirely under the domination of the friars. Brother 
Weinland, however, was still remembered kindly by some of the 
inhabitants of Pala. 

Rincon Reserve, where Brother and Sister Woosley lived for 
seven years, and whence the various preaching stations were 
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served, also has a neat Moravian mission chapel, behind which, 
however, stands the Catholic chapei as on every other reservation. 
The Moravian chapel, although not used for services at present, 
is still in a good state of repair. It is a marvel that Brother 
Woosley has been able to erect two chapels such as those at Pe- 
changa and Rincon with the exceedingly small amount of money 
at his disposal. The field has been a most difficult one for various 
reasons; the few members that had been won, have either moved 
away or have, at least in one instance, come under Catholic domi- 
nation. While we have five acres of mission land at the Potrero, 
and ten acres at Martinez, we have only small parcels of ground 
at Pechanga and Rincon. Since the removal of Brother Woosley 
and his family to Escondido, no regular work has been carried on 
by the Moravian Church at either Pechanga or Rincon. At the 
latter place, Mr. Spencer, a Quaker, has held services for some 
time, but has now also withdrawn. There are, however, some in- 
terested people on both these reserves and occasional services by 
our workers would be heartily welcomed, but with only two work- 
ers in the field, this is hardly possible. 


A visit to Brother Woosley at Escondido was a great pleas- 
ure to the visitor, and we trust of some little comfort to our Bro- 
ther, who, after years of earnest and energetic work and the hard- 
ships of service in a mountainous and barren country, has been 
ill for the last three years, and is awaiting the call of the Lord to 
enter that rest which is prepared for the children of God. Brother 
and Sister Woosley, with their family, live on what is called a 
“dairy ranch” in Southern California, a few miles distant from 
the neat and thriving town of Escondido. 


In this connection it may also be mentioned that the visitor 
was glad to be able to call on Sister Rock and Sister Mary Huber, 
who have their home at Banning. At the time of his visit they 
enjoyed fair health and were engaged, as is their wont, in labors 
of love for those who need motherly care or Christian succor and 
service. 

We also visited San Jacinto, where our first missionary to the 
Southern California Indians first made his home, and the Soboba 
Reserve, where he held his first services. 


A few general remarks may conclude this report of a visit 
which has been a most enjoyable one to the visitor. The govern- 
ment is at present pursuing the policy of allotting the land of the 
various reserves in severalty and to grant full citizenship to its 
Indian wards. This policy, which seems to the visitor to be a step 
in the right direction and wholly commendable, is by no means 
acceptable to all of the tenants of the reservation. It is not pos- 
sible to enter into details, but the policy has its influence on our 
mission work. The relationship of our missionaries to the agents 
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of the government is that of mutual helpfulness in this work and 
sincere Christian fellowship. 

As to the state of health of our missionaries and certain pro- 
posals looking to the future of the work, the visitor may be per- 
mitted to report verbally at the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Society for Propagating the Gospel. 

In conclusion we may express a few wishes. 

For the station at the Potrero, a single sister as companion to 
the missionary’s wife while the misionary is absent from home, 
and as helper in the work among women and children would be a 
most helpful addition to the missionary force. 

At Martinez, where the lack of water has prevented a con- 
tinuation of the cultivation of the Mission Ranch so successfully 
begun by Brother Woosley, an electric pump would be of very 
great service. It would enable the mission family not only to raise 
vegetables and fruit for its own needs, but gradually bring that 
part of the ranch under cultivation, which is adapted to the grow- 
ing of such fruits (dates, figs, etc.) as are the specialty of this dis- 
trict with its depression of one hundred and thirty-five feet below 
sea level. The mission house needs the addition of a sleeping 
porch, for the rooms are terribly hot even before the real summer 
heat sets in, preventing that recuperation of strength, which is 
needed for successful work. Through the gifts of private friends 
of the mission family, the mission house has lately been provided 
with electric light. 

Finally, the visitor desires to express his sincere regards and 
admiration for the Moravian workers, active and retired, with 
whom he has come into contact. Faithful in that which has been 
entrusted to them, devoted to the Lord, and solicitous of the wel- 
fare of their people, spiritual and otherwise, they carry forward 
the best traditions of Moravian mission work another generation. 
God bless them and keep them and continue to set them for a 
blessing to many of our brown brethren and sisters. 
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THE MISSION IN NICARAGUA 


Abstract from the Report of the Superintendent, 
the Rev. Guido Grossmann, for the Year 1923, 


BY BISHOP J. TAYLOR HAMILTON 


Summed up in statistical figures, the work of our mission- 
aries in this field during the year under review presents much 
cause for encouragement and for our gratitude to God. Two hun- 
dred and forty-six persons were confirmed and one hundred and 
forty-seven converts from heathenism baptized. The total increase 
of members was 633, or of Communicants, 155. The total mem- 
bership is now 10,107. The enrollment of the day-schools, 1212; 
the Sunday-school enrollment 4843, net increase 266. 

The following changes took place in the ranks of the mission- 
aries. The Brethren Wedman and Michel and their wives returned 
to the United States for reasons of health. In February, Brother 
Conrad Shimer returned to the field and undertook the duties of 
the Warden of the Province. In September, Bro. Kenneth Hamil- 
ton returned from his medical studies in London, and with his 
bride took up work in Bluefields until the arrival of Brother and 
Sister Heidenreich, at the end of December, who since then have 
had charge of the Bluefields congregation. 

In October, Brother and Sister George R. Heath left for Win- 
ston-Salem to seek medical treatment for Sister Heath, and in 
May the assistant missionary went to Washington with his wife for 
a similar reason. 

The President of the republic of Nicaragua, Diego Manuel 
Chamorro, died on the 12th of October. Our congregation in Blue- 
fields held a memorial service which was attended by all the offi- 
cials of the town. The Vice-President, Bartoleme Martinez, suc- 
ceeded at the helm of state. 

Two fruit companies now ply between Bluefields and the 
United States, the new organization being the “Orr Company,” 
which occupies part of our former Casa Comercial buildings. 
Steamers sail regularly between Bluefields and New Orleans and 
New York. But at Pearl Lagoon the banana plantations have 
again been a failure, the plants having been destroyed by a blight. 
This has a very unfortunate effect upon the economic conditon of 
our people in that region, and several families moved away in 
search of a livelihood. But a new enterprise has been started at 
Bilwi, near Twappi, “The Bilwi Timber and Banana Company.” 
To judge from what is under construction—the wharf extending far 
out into the sea, the saw-mill, and the railroad surveyed and partly 
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graded to the Wawa district—this undertaking has come to stay, 
and may work great changes along our middle coast region. Not 
only are Creoles and Indians being employed, but also white people. 
This project will affect Yulu and Twappi, and we have taken steps 
to secure a place in Bilwi for the erection of a chapel. We need 
a special man to travel and keep in touch with our young men 
who have gone away in search of werk. For instance in the Cape 
district quite a number of persons have temporarily removed to 
Honduras in search of employment. 

So far as the outward growth of our mission is concerned, the 
outstanding feature is the organization of Musawas as an out- 
station of Sangsangta, and the sending thither as a lay assistant 
Brother Demetrio with his wife. Almost the whole tribe of the 
Sumus on the Waspuk is seeking after light and more than two 
hundred persons have applied for baptism. My own observation 
among them during my visit in May led to the canclusion, that the 
Spirit of God is mightily working among them and has already 
brought about a great change, which shows itself in the appear- 
ance of the people and their town. So, too, frorm Asang, our most 
Western post on the Wangks River, we have extended further 
West, and have reached heathen living at the Falls. It is very 
encouraging to note, how in every village a nucleus of Christians 
is formed, and how they in their turn act as lights for their en- 
vironment. Our evangelists have reached as far as Raiti, and 
from there the next, and last step on the river will be Bocay. 
Up to October Asang had been the furthest point where we had 
a place of worship. But on October 7 a meeting-house was dedi- 
cated at Keplapini. Adrian had previously made several trips 
thither and had held services in the house of a heathen. But by 
the quickening power of the Spirit the people became dissatisfied 
with having to worship in a heathen home. We now have 16 
communicants and 32 baptized children there. And from them the 
influence of the Gospel is penetrating westwards and not a few 
in the district have applied for membership. 


Along the lower Wangks River we also have cause for re- 
joicing. There used to be a terrible gap in the work between 
Wasla and the Cape, a list of utterly indifferent heathen villages. 
But in Nitario, a kinsman of Awastara, we found a man who with 
his wife was willing to move from home and for the sake of the 
Gospel go to live in Anris. This is something specially note- 
worthy. For a Miskito to leave his much more pleasant and far 
better region of the coast savanna and go to a mud-hole, swarm- 
ing with mosquitos, an utterly heathenish region too, like Anris, 
that means much. In November we had the privilege of dedicat- 
ing the house in which he lives as evangelist. It will also serve 
as a meeting-house for the present. And Nitario believes in the 
ultimate victory. 
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Irlaya, also, near Cabo Gracias, became a more definite centre 
by the placing of Timothy there as a helper. A meeting-house is 
under construction. 

In the Wawa district with the last baptism at Tuberus we have 
brought almost the last heathen into the fold. 


In the region that has Wasakin as a base, there is only one 
heathen family left in Tunky and nineteen heathen at Igh. The 
other sections are wholly under the influence of the Gospel. 


When we seek to judge of the inner life of our congregations, 
we can judge only by appearances—and we may be misled by these. 
In our older congregations we have to lament much lethargy and 
even coldness. Agencies of the evil one have been at work to un- 
dermine our authority and influence by belittling our work; and 
not a few give attention to the slanders that are spread. We are 
coming more and more into contact with the outside world. How 
we wish that with the influx of foreigners such might come, who 
would stand up for Christ, and by their principles support the 
cause of religion! But apart from this, lawlessness is terrible and 
crimes often go unpunished. In addition, the lax discipline of 
some other churches proves a hindrance and false doctrines seek 
to gain adherents among our people. 

Yet we have also much to encourage us. Almost all the con- 
gregation reports speak of fair church attendance and of faithful 
and large participation in the Holy Communion. The people are 
thankful for the Word of God. Many maintain their child-like 
trust in their Saviour and rejoice in the privilege of prayer. One 
old member said to his missionary: ‘““Well, my parson, it is many, 
years since you taught me the way of the Lord. Oh! how I thank 
you! The Word becomes daily more precious to me. I am getting 
old and sickly. Maybe, when you return, you will not see me. 
My sleep will have come. But I praise the Lord, that we will meet 
in the house of God above.” 

We are glad to report that we have had a record number of 
marriages this year; for this means, that in the case of many a 
decisive victory has been gained in favor of a wholly Christian 
life. 

Whilst in some congregations superstitious regard for the 
“Spirit Uplika’”—(so to say, Christianized medicine men and me- 
diums)—still exists, we have not a few people who oppose these 
frauds on Biblical grounds. 

Gradually our people, Creoles and Indians alike, are coming 
-to realize more their own responsibility for the financial support 
of the Gospel in their own midst. One missionary reports: “Fi- 
nancially we have raised about $200 more than last year in spite 
of the growing difficulty of obtaining ready cash.” The total re- 
ceipts of our Bluefields congregation were $5,861.76. 
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STATISTICS OF THE MoRAVIAN MissiON IN NICARAGUA FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1923. 
Condensed from the Annual Statistical Report of the 
Superintendent, the Rev. Guido Grossmann. 
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NOTRESSON THES PALISMICS 


The Nicaragua Mission now under the control and direction of the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel Among the Heathen, again shows a marked 
increase in communicant membership. This is true also of the enrolment. 
in the Sunday-schools, and is unmistakable evidence of the Lord’s blessing’ 
on the faithful and arduous labors of our Missionaries and their native 
Evangelists and Helpers. 


The following ordained brethren have charge of the work: Guido Gross- 
mann, Superintendent; Kenneth G. Hamilton, Bluefields; David Haglund, 
Pearl Lagoon; Karl Bregenzer, Karawala; Newton Wilson (native), Quam- 
watla; John Fisher (native), Haulover; John Palmer (native), Yulu; 
Henry Schubert, Sandy Bay; Rufus F. Bishop, Cabo Gracias a Dios; A. 
Otto Danneberger, Wasla; F. E. Schramm, Sangsangta. Bro. C. Conrad. 
Shimer, residing in Bluefields, is Warden of all the Mission properties. 

The work at the Filials, Outstations and Preaching Places is carried on 
by eleven native Evangelists and six native Helpers, under the supervision’ 
of the ordained brethren. These native Evangelists and’ Helpers are sup-" 
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MAP eSNG THE LOCATION OF OUR MISSION STATIONS 
IN NICARAGUA. 


This map was prepared by Missionary George R. Heath, who has 
also completed the translation of the New Testament into the lan- 
guage of the Miskito Indians. This translation will be published by 
the American Bible Society. 

Top of map, North; bottom, South; scale, about 60 miles to the 
inch. 
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ported, for the most part, as “Own Missionaries,” either by individuals, or 
Sunday-schools and Societies in the Home Churches of the American Provy- 
inces, North and South. Mr. Hedley Wilson, native missionary assistant, 
is in charge of the Junior High School in Bluefields. A number of teach- 
ers is also engaged in school work on the coast. 

Though Bro. and Sr. G. R. Heath, veterans of this Mission, are at pres- 
ent on furlough in Winston-Salem, N. C., for reasons of health, the force 
has been strengthened by the arrival in Bluefields of Bro. and Sr. G. A. 
Heidenreich from the American Province, North. The statictics as well 
as the above notes are for the year ending December 31, 1923. 


F. E. LENNOX 
A Statistical Comparison of the Present Statistics, 1923, with the 
Statistics of the Four Preceding Years 
Lo STATION STATISTIES 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
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Il. SCHOOL STATISTICS 
(a) Day-schools 


Attendance cocrtesciictec cara 1121 1073 792 1197 1212 
(b) Sunday-schools 
pA ttendanice ss saxctrree scene $251 3603 3846 4442 4843 


These are but «ead figures, and yet they speak of life and power from 
on high, and of assurance that God is faithful and blesses those who sow 
in faith so that they bear fruit with patience. 

GUIDO GROSSMANN 
Bluefields, February, 1924. 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF MISSIONARY WORK IN 
NICARAGUA. 


BY THE REV. GUIDO GROSSMANN, 
Superintendent of the Moravian Mission in Nicaragua. 


(At Bluefields, Nicaragua, a special liturgical service was held 
on the day of the 75th anniversary, Friday, March 14, 1924; which 
was folowed, Sunday, March 16, 1924, with a series of special 
services). 

On March 14, 1849, strangers landed in Bluefields, Nicaragua. 
They had left their home-land, kindred and friends not to explore 
the’ mineral wealth and other resources of the region, but as ser- 
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vants of the King of kings, in faithful obedience to His command 
to preach the Gospel. Unattended by outward pomp, they came 
poor and humble, but bringing with them the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. For they came to preach Christ and Him crucified. 
Their names were Henry G. Pfeiffer, Eugene Lundberg and Ernest 
George Kandler. Their diary tells what sort of a place they found 
Bluefields to be. 

“Bluefields,” it says, “is a small place of about six hundred 
people, who may be classified in various groups—the real natives 
of Bluefields, the people from the West Indian Islands, some In- 
dians, some Europeans and Americans. Most of the people are 
living in very primitive houses. Some are built on posts and have 
a wooden floor; others are built on the ground with no floor except 
the bare soil. The houses are built in irregular groups at intervals 
along the edge of the lagoon. The town is divided into three dif- 
ferent parts, Cotton Tree, Walker’s Hill and Old Bank.” 

“The one street is rough and uneven. The middle of the 
street is used for walking. There is no danger in doing this, as 
there are no carriages with prancing horses. Everybody goes on 
foot, and only occasionally a man is seen on horseback. Just be- 
hind the houses there is a dense forest, the harboring-place of all 
kinds of wild animals, jaguars, snakes, and others.” 

The description goes on to deal with the moral and spiritual 
condition of the people, and pictures it as very poor. There was 
no church, nor regular school. Only here and there a private per- 
son taught a few children reading and writing. There was scarcely 
any proper family life. Captains of vessels which happened to 
put into the harbor were requested to baptize the children. 

The report of the first Christmas spent by our Brethren in 
Bluefields reads:—“In the Christmas season we indeed exper- 
ienced that we were in a heathen country. The dancing and roll- 
ing of the drums went on day and night. The drunkenness was 
simply awful and the whole town was in a condition beyond de- 
scription. We hardly thought it possible that people could de- 
grade themselves so deeply. We almost lost courage; but we re- 
membered that the Lord had sent us. Therefore we looked up to 
Him and were strengthened.” 

On the 16th of April Kandler felled the first tree for the new 
mission-house, and whilst he was busy with its erection Lundberg 
opened a school, with seven children in attendance. But the peo- 
ple showed some reluctance to send their children to school. 
Pfeiffer, the leader of the Mission, commenced real missionary 
work ‘by visiting from house to house, overlooking not even the 
meanest hut. Everywhere he spoke with the people about Jesus. 
Public services were held in the large room of the house of Mary 
Hodgson and were fairly well attended, and meetings were held 
in various other houses of the people. Sunday-school was also 
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The portrait of Miss Mar- 
garet Heidenreich, who has 
gone to teach in the Junior 
High Scheool, Bluefields, ap- 
peared in the group of 
Brother Heidenreich’s fam- 
ily in the 1923 volume of 
Proceedings. 


GROUP AT THE MISSION CONFERENCE, BLUEFIELDS, 
NICARAGUA, 1924. 


Left to right. Rear. Rev. Heidenreich, Bishop, Grossmann, 
Fisher, Schramm and Schubert. Middle. Rev. Danneberger, Bre- 
genzer, Hamilton, Mrs. Grossmann, Mrs. Schramm, Mrs. Haglund, 
Rev. Haglund. Front. Mrs. Hamilton, Danneberger, Heidenreich, 
Bregenzer, Bishop, Schubert, Remke. 
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opened with an attendance of from sixty to eighty, the first teacher 
being the Miskito Princess Agnes. 

After a few months of hard work, Pfeiffer could write in the 
diary :—“The Lord has opened the heart of one soul.” Soon other 
converts followed. The mother and sister of Emma Hodgson put 
down their names as applicants for church membership and the 
first man also came forward—George Patterson by name. 


It was about this time that the external circumstances of life 
improved somewhat for the Brethren. At the beginning of the 
rainy season Dr. Green left for Greytown and permitted the mis- 
sionaries to occupy his house. Hitherto they had been living in 
an unused native hut. Very much difficulty was, however, experi- 
enced by Kandler during this season, for all the lumber he re- 
quired had to be felled by hand and squared and trimmed by hand 
in the forest to the rear of the town. 

But eight months after their arrival, that is, on October 28, 
the missionaries could baptize the first converts into the death of 
Jesus, and a very solemn service it proved to be. At the end of 
the year 1849 the little congregation of Bluefields consisted of six 
members with twelve candidates for baptism. The day school had 
an enrollment of 18 and the Sunday-school 100. 


In April, 1850, about a year after their arrival, they moved 
into the newly built mission-house. It stood in the southern part 
of the town, known as Cotton Tree, where the Miskito government 
had given the Mission a tract of one hundred acres. But the spot 
was not suited to the purpose of the work, being too far from the 
center of population, and especially from homes in Old Bank. 

For a time the court-house had been placed at their disposal 
for services. But it was so exposed to the wind that it was diffi- 
cult to keep the lamps alight in the evening. So the decision to 
build a church was welcomed by many, who promised aid in money 
and free labor. A site for the proposed building was found near 
Walker’s Hill, in the center of the town. Its dedication took place 
on June 10, 1852, three years after its first corner-post had been 
planted. With this dedication of the first Christian church in the 
entire region, a new era for the Atlantic Coast of Nicaragua com- 
menced. In connection with this service the first-fruits of the Mis- 
kito Indians themselves could be gathered in through the baptism 
of Princess Matilda. The building was sixty feet by twenty-seven, 
and at its dedication practically all Bluefields was present. 

Besides its use for worship it served for school purposes morn- 
ing and afternoon each day and public services were held three 
evenings of the week in addition to the prayer-meeting on the 
first Monday each month. 

Somewhat later it was as a distinct answer to prayer that a 
Mr. G. Thomas, who owned land near the new church, was found 
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willing to exchange his land for property of the Mission in Cotton 
Tree, and the houses of the missionaries could be removed to the 
new and far more suitable site. 

The first Mission Conference of the field was held in 1854, 
and the missionaries pledged themselves anew to preach the pure 
Gospel in plain language. 

Very important for the future development of the work was 
an official visit paid by the Rev. Henry Rudolph Wullschlaegel, 
a member of the Mission Board, or Unity’s Elders’ Conference, as 
it was then denominated. He was in Bluefields indeed for only 
eleven days, from May 7 to 17, inclusive. But his own missionary 
experience in Surinam enabled him to give wise counsel, and on 
his reaching Europe he aroused deep interest in the work and se- 
cured re-enforcements, that a forward move might be made. For, 
next year, a new missionary, Paulson Jurgenson, arrived and it was 
resolved to commence operations at Pearl Lagoon, where the 
Brethren had already paid several visits and had received a good 
impression of the willingness of the people to listen to the Gospel 
message. By the end of 1855 the Bluefields membership had risen 
to 53. 


In 1856 Gustavus Feurig arrived and became the Superin- 
tendent of the Mission. The Brethren were now continually trying 
to widen the sphere of their influence. They visited Punta Gorda 
and Rama Key in order to come into closer relations with the Rama 
Indians. But they also went to the North, as far as Tasbapauni 
and Auya, or Little Sandy Bay, as it is now called, near Rio Grande. 


They not only preached the Gospel but also taught the people 
how to till the soil and get better results from their plantations. 
In this Pfeiffer was especially efficient through his previous ex- 
perience in Jamaica. The Minutes of this year contain this inter- 
esting entry: “Today an influential man in Bluefields said to me, 
‘You Moravian missionaries have come into our midst with the 
Bible in one hand and in the other an axe. You have taught us to 
pray and also to work; neither of which we knew before.’ ” 


In this same year a store was opened in Bluefields for the 
sale of dry goods and hardware. One reason for this was the de- 
sire of the home Board to make the mission self-supporting—at 
least in part. Previously, too, the missionaries had to travel to 
Greytown for supplies. This traveling was a loss of time over- 
against real missionary work and consumed precious energies and 
strength in addition. In the Minutes of May 15 we meet with the 
first remark about this business undertaking. The following prin- 
ciples were then laid down. The store should in no wise hinder 
the true work of the Mission. It should assist in defraying the ex- 
penses of the work and should also afford the people an opportu- 
nity to buy good and reliable articles for a fair price. It should 
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be kept within proper limits and should be looked on as only sec- 
ondary to the spiritual work. Unfortunately this feature of the 
Mission later on gave enemies an opportunity for slander and for 
charging that the missionaries made use of Christian activity for 
ulterior purposes—had come in reality to try to enrich themselves. 
In the years that followed branch stores were opened at various 
points on the coast. But one after another these filials were closed 
and finally in 1922 Casa Comercial, as the parent house was known, 
was liquidated. It has been questioned, whether in the long run, 
any surplus profits were really made, for at certain times there 
were heavy losses. The closing out of the trade has at any rate 
been welcomed by the missionaries. 

The first death among the missionary workers was recorded on 
August 25, 1856, that of Sister Lundberg, who left behind two 
small children to mourn her loss with their father. 

In 1857 Edward Grunewald arrived as a new worker. He 
was a linguist and at once set about a systematic study of the 
Miskito language. There seems to have been much travel to and 
fro. on the part of the Indians. The diary reads: “Today ten ca- 
noes of Indians came to Bluefields on their way South to strike 
turtle. They stopped in the king’s boat-house, and I went there to 
have a long talk with them.” 

In this same year a terrible storm swept over the town. Light- 
ning struck the church, completely destroying the northern gable. 
Seventy window-panes were broken and boards and benches were 
thrown about three hundred feet away. In the same year the 
kitchen on the Mission premises was destroyed by fire. But all 
this caused far less annoyance than the determined opposition of 
those whose evil life was rebuked by the Gospel, led by the sa- 
loon-keepers, whose business was beginning to be affected, and by 
certain men from the West Indies, whom the missionaries would 
not admit to church membership because of their living in concu- 
binage: Several times these enemies actually tried to break up the 
public worship of the congregation when assembled in the church. 
But on the other hand the discipline of the members was splendid. 
An observer said:—‘‘When one walks through the town one can 
easily detect where the Moravians live by their neat houses and by 
the cleanliness of the surroundings. One can tell them by their 
way of dressing and by their mannerly behavior. This is true of 
young and old. And in the evening one can hear where they 
live by their singing at their evening-prayers.” This was indeed 
customary. Morning and evening family devotions were the rule. 
It is:said that when a certain sea-captain wished to rent a large 
room in a certain house in order to give a ball for his friends, the 
man, who was a Moravian, refused his offer, declining even the 
sum of $50. “But,” said the captain, ‘dancing is no sin, Christ 
danced too.” ‘Show me the place in the Bible, where that is 
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written,” was the reply of the man, who stood firm. Without an- 
other word the captain left the house. 

In 1858 Jurgensen removed to Rama Key to begin a mission 
among the Rama Indians. In 1860, Jacob Jonathan Hoch, who had 
lately arrived, went to Corn Island, off the coast of Pearl Lagoon, 
to establish a congregation there. But the response of the people 
here was poor and since the Baptist Church also had a representa- 
tive on the island, our efforts were transferred elsewhere in 1871. 


With the arrival of Augustus Martin in 1860, Feurig and 
Grunewald were set free for a trip of exploration to the North. 
They went to Prinzapulka, Quamwatla and Haulover, and found 
the condition of the people that of darkest heathenism. Polygamy, 
drunkenness, child-murder, superstition and all manner of cruel- 
ties connected with the practice of Sukiaism abounded. It is the 
Gospel which has abolished in particular the third of these. 

The year 1860 was of importance in various respects. Now 
political unrest is first noted by the Mission. What was the status 
of the Miskito Coast at this time? In accordance with the Papal 
Bull of 1524, Spain had claimed the Miskito Coast with the rest of 
Central America. But this claim was not made good. Early in the 
seventeenth century the Miskito Indians allied themselves with 
the buccaneers. One of the most notorious of these, Blauveldt, 
has perpetuated his name in the chief seaport of the coast. In 
his “Gate of the Pacific,’ Lieutenant Pim says that in 1670 the 
Miskito Indians placed themselves under the protectorate of Great 
Britain and their king was acknowledged during the reign of James 
the Second, under the great seal of Jamaica by the Duke of Albe- 
marle. In 1720 a formal treaty was made with the Governor of 
Jamaica. In 1730 English settlements were established at Black 
River, Cape Gracias and Bluefields. In 1850 the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty between the United States and Great Britain with respect 
to a projected ship-canal through Nicaragua, carried with it a 
pledge that both parties would refrain from dominion, protectorates 
or control in Central America. But now, in order to maintain the 
autonomy of the Indian kingdom, Britain entered into negotiations 
with Nicaragua, and a treaty was drawn up and signed at Managua 
on January 28, 1860, relative to the Miskito Indians. 

In this year, 1860, the misery of the heathen, disclosed by the 
tour of exploration referred to above, led to direct work among the 
Indians to the North, Miskitos and also Sumus. The first station 
to be established was Haulover, where Lundberg was stationed. 
In close connection with this extension of the work stood the ques- 
tion of transportation. The Brethren felt it necessary to have their 
own vessel with which to keep in touch with and by means of which 
to send supplies to stations along the coast. They had already a 
large canoe for travel between Rama Key, Bluefields and Pearl La- 
goon. It had been named the “Harmony.” But it was not safe to 
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go on the high sea in a canoe. Kandler, who was a very clever 
carpenter, offered to build a schooner. This boat was finished in 
1858, the costs being met by the Moravian auxiliary missionary so- 
ciety at Zeist in Holland. It was at first named “The Messenger 
of Peace;” but this was later changed to “Meta.” It served for 
sixteen years, and was wrecked on the bar at Greytown in 1874. 
In 1869 the Mission was presented with another and somewhat 
‘larger ship, the gift of members and friends, and especially of Mo- 
ravian Sunday-schools, in the United States. It bore the name of 
“Messenger of Peace.’ Its captain was a member of the Church, 
by name Charles O’Connor. He loved his ship, and stood by her 
in a time of great danger so heroically, that the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in recognition presented him with a specially bound 
Bible. But unfortunately the vessel had been built with iron 
nails-and had not been coppered. It therefore became unfit for 
service. On May 4, 1874, the Diary has the following entry: “We 
are sorry to see the Messenger of Peace a wreck at our wharf.” 
The Meta, as mentioned above, was wrecked in the same year. 
But next year friends in England had another ship built. It crossed 
the Atlantic under its own sail, though marine insurance was re- 
fused for this voyage on account of its small size. But its captain, 
Sharp, said: “It is a vessel for the Lord’s work; He will protect it.” 
The voyage out was one of only nine weeks. But it was built with- 
out a knowledge of the peculiar nature of the Miskito Coast and 
of its expected work. It drew too much water and consequently 
had to stay too far off the shore, with a result that freight and pas- 
sengers were difficult to secure. It found a watery grave near 
Halfway Key in 1885. Two years later yet another vessel was put 
into service, Meta No. 2. She was a quick sailer. The Indians 
called her “Plaplapra.” But in 1892 in a terrible storm she cap- 
sized and drifted down to Pigeon Key, there to be stranded. But 
no lives were lost. In the meantime conditions of transportation 
had improved on the Coast, and so the Brethren did not think it 
necessary to any longer own their own ship. 

When the station was founded at Haulover in 1860 a work 
was also commenced at Cabo Gracias, whither Kandler was sent. 
But this undertaking came to a sudden end with the Treaty of 
Managua; for Nicaragua did not at this time permit the Brethren 
to work within the limits of the Republic proper. Kandler was 
therefore removed to Haulover to assist Lundberg. 

Meanwhile Grunewald had opened a Normal School at Blue- 
fields, which was, however, transferred to Pearl Lagoon with his 
removal thither. With the English speaking pupils success was 
achieved rather than with the Indians. David Thomas was the 
first native to be trained as a school-teacher, and he was appointed 
to Rama Key, his own home, where he served with such success, 
that to the present day there is hardly an older person on that 
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island, who is unable to read and write. Grunewald’s school was 
a boarding-school, and the Indian boys did not like the restric- 
tions this involved. Nor did their parents back up the missionary 
teacher. The school was therefore closed. It was later revived 
with a somewhat different aim in the Advanced School in Blue- 
fields. 

In 1864 the staff of the Mission was increased by the arrival 
of Peter Blair and Ferdinand E. Renkewitz. Blair, a native of Ja- 
maica, showed great linguistic ability, and he and Grunewald trans- 
lated portions of the New Testament and various hymns into Mis- 
kito. The first part of the New Testament was printed in 1889, 
and the entire New Testament in 1905. This was made possible 
through the aid of the British and Foreign Bible Society. It is now 
being revised by George R. Heath. The Old Testament has been 
translated in part. One hundred Bible stories and many transla- 
tions of Psalms, the work of Bishop Berckenhagen, have also been 
printed. The Hymn-book, with 281 hymns, is in its fourth edition. 
There have also been issued a Miskito Dictionary, a Phrase Book 
in English-Miskito-Spanish, and other books. The Sumu grammar 
and vocabulary exist in manuscript, compiled by George R. Heath. 
A new edition of the Miskito-Spanish Primer is at present with the 
printers. 


The Miskito work, with its center at Haulover, was now grad- 
ually extending further and further northwards. In 1870 the mem- 
bership of the Mission reached its first thousand. Blair had made 
a missionary trip to Twappi, Dakura, Sandy Bay and as far as 
Wasla on the Wangks River. 

On the other hand, opposition made itself felt more and more 
keenly. The “Spkias’”—sorcerers—realized that their uncanny 
influence was being affected. Sellers of intoxicants—and their 
number increased everywhere as the land was opened up—felt 
that the Mission thwarted them. Unfortunately, too, the Chief of 
the Miskitos became more and more a slave of liquor. Drink be- 
came more and more a menace in Bluefields. 


In 1875 a great hurricane passed over the southern part 
of the Coast, its center being over Rama Key, Bluefields and Pearl 
Lagoon. Bluefields suffered very heavy losses. Church, school- 
house and dwellings of the missionaries were demolished or badly 
damaged. In Pearl Lagoon practically all the houses were wrecked. 
Raita Pura was completely washed away. People recognized the 
voice of God in the terrible calamity. Since then other hurricanes 
have visited the Coast, the last being in 1906. The Sunday nearest 
the 19th of October was set apart annually as a day of prayer, 
humiliation and thanksgiving in memory of the experience of 1875. 
This is the origin of the harvest festival still celebrated. 


In 1871, a Mr. and Mrs, Hall, devoted Chrstians, came from 
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England to commence missionary work among the Indians on their 
own account, and settled at Quamwatal But after a year of de- 
voted labors, Mr. Hall died and his widow returned to England in 
1875, after having endeavored to work on Corn Island, where the 
climate proved too severe for her. With her husband in very close 
fellowship with our missionaries so long as they were at Quam- 
watla, she donated one thousand pounds, that we might take up his 
unfinished task. This is the origin of our station there. 


Meanwhile Jurgensen’s work at Punta Gorda had been bear- 
ing fruit among the Rama Indians. Several had been baptized and 
a small meeting-house erected. One night some white men, com- 
ing from the South, along the beach, pitched their tent near the 
huts of the natives. They were in no small state of anxiety, and 
expected any moment to have to hear war-songs cr to witness some 
pagan orgy. But to their surprise a Christian hymn sounded forth, 
and as they came closer, they saw that when the hymn ceased the 
inmates fell on their knees in prayer to God. The scene made a 
deep impression on the strangers, and they felt constrained to tell 
about it when they reached Bluefields. “We thought these Indians 
were heathen,” they said. “It is we that are the heathen. They 
are the Christians.” These Ramas finally left Punta Gorda and 
came to Rama Key. 


In 1878 the first Sumus were baptized in Haulover. A desire 
to hear the Gospel began to spread. It was a comfort to the mis- 
sionaries, therefore, that between the years 1880 and 1888 the 
staff could be increased by the arrival of William Sieboerger, H. 
Ziock, W. Peper, H. Berckenhagen, Ernst Kushnig, Augustus Erd- 
man, F. Williger, A. Arbeiter, F. E. Lennox and E. Gebhard. 


It was just at this time that the great revival was experienced 
by the congregations on the Miskito Coast. It was a time when 
the people received a deep conviction and consciousness of sin. 
Many of our members who had accepted Jesus as their Saviour had 
not fully realized the exceeding sinfulness of sin. It seems as if 
both the members and the missionaries had realized this before the 
revival came, the members vaguely and the missionaries sorrow- 
fully. We read in Periodical Accounts, of June, 1887, that one na- 
tive said to the missionary who was somewhat despairing: “Do not 
despair, God’s work at present may go on slowly here, but it shall 
prosper and extend.” These words were prophetic. So the same 
missionary wrote in the diary: “In spite of all our difficulties and 
dangers, in spite of the opposition of the Evil One, in spite of our 
own great deficiency, God’s word shall not return unto Him void.” 
And God heard their prayers and answered their faith. Like a 
mighty stream it came down from the sanctuary above. They had 
all desired it, they had prayed for it, but it came to them as a sur- 
prise, in the midst of their conflict and prayer. The revival is one 
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of the most striking incidents in our long history of the Moravian 
Mission. 

The first symptoms of a spiritual awakening showed them- 
selves in Pearl Lagoon. It was a little cloud, like the hand of a 
man, but it was to cover the sky speedily, and to water the parched 
and dry ground with refreshing showers. The missionaries scarce- 
ly had time to take notice of what was happening, when the Spirit 
breathed upon all the inhabitants of the coast, convincing them of 
their sin, and pressing from many hearts the cry of the publican: 
“God be merciful to me a sinner.” Men wrestled with their sin 
for one, two or three days. Distress was followed by peace, and 
darkness by light. Persons of all ages shared in this time of 
blessing. 

In Pearl Lagoon an old woman who had been kicking against 
the pricks all her life asked to be baptized. Little children fell 
on their knees in united prayer, and for several evenings children 
marched through the streets singing hymns. No stronghold of Sa- 
tan was able to withstand God’s working. The most wretched slave 
of drink cast himself at the feet of the Good Shepherd. More 
than a dozen sukias, sorcerers, who had personified the fiercest 
opposition of heathenism, came to the home of the missionaries 
and asked for admission into church fellowship. One hundred 
people, Creoles and Indians, asked for baptism or confirmation. 
One missionary writes: “A day of grace has dawned for the Mis- 
kito Coast. I never heard such fervent prayers, never have wit- 
nessed such hunger for the Word of God. We rever realized that 
the Word of God was such a power unto salvation.” 


The Evil One was busy too, sowing tares among the wheat. 
The missionaries trembled. They found a twofold and very diffi- 
cult responsibility devolving upon them, the duty of not hindering 
the Spirit, and at the same time the necessity of resisting the wiles 
of the devil. But God gave them the needed grace, because in all 
sincerity and in all humility they cast themselves upon His power. 
They ascended the pulpit with trembling. They performed their 
duty under painful and avowed conviction of their own frailty and 
incapacity. They brought help to others by seeking help them- 
selves. They declined to baptize any convert who had not passed 
through a sufficient preliminary course of instruction. They called 
the excited ones to Christian simplicity and sobriety, and they 
impressed upon all that only by repentance toward God and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ could the Kingdom of Heaven be entered. 
Another wonder of grace is that the Lord gave them strength to 
respond to all the numberless appeals which reached them from 
every side. In these years fifteen hundred souls were added to our 
church. 

The stations at Yulu, Twappi and Kukallaya were established 
during these years. Brother Garth, the first native of our province 
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to offer himself for service in the field, came forward. The great 
difficulty in these days was to go after those souls who were living 
in the Nicaraguan territory, as we were not permitted to follow 
them. But the Lord prepared the way for the brethren. Under the 
protection of the English and American Consuls, Charles Frederick 
was called to be king of the Miskito Reserve after Chief Henry and 
Clarence had died quite suddenly. At that occasion also there 
were present high officials of Nicaragua, among them being Gen- 
eral Varrias. The Superintendent of the Mission and the Warden, 
the Brethren Martin and Berckenhagen, embraced the opportunity 
to ask for an audience, which was granted to them. The outcome 
of this interview was that the Mission received permission to enter 
into Nicaragua proper. With thankful hearts they returned and 
the watchword was, now to go forward to the North. Soon after 
the high officials had returned the Superintendent received a letter 
signed by General Urtecho, saying, “You may commence your most 
important and civilizing mission, giving notice of its commence- 
ment yourself to the Inspector of the Cape.” 

The work received reinforcements at this time in the Breth- 
ren Colditz, Kern, Weinstein, Reichel and Schubert. 

In 1890 Bishop Romig of the Mission Board visited the Coast. 

The stations at Dakura and Sandy Bay were established by 
the Brethren Gebhard and Colditz respectively, and from here the 
work extended to the Wangks River. Brother Fisher had already 
been stationed in Dakura as schoolmaster. Brother Smith, who 
arrived on this coast in 1870 from Jamaica, made several trips from 
Yulu to the Wangks and baptized almost one hundred people, 
among whom was Chief Andrew. 

Several deaths had occurred in the Mission family, among 
them being that of the Superintendent, Brother Erdman. 

In 1894 this coast was embodied in the Republic of Nicaragua. 
Mindful of the real character of our mission, our missionaries have 
rigidly refrained from exercising a political influence. Doubtless 
the Christian influence of our missionaries has been all the more 
powerful for good to the coast. In the entire period of political 
unrest and final annexation of this coast, the Moravians have shown 
the power of their Christian and moral spirit. That the whole affair 
was settled without violence and useless resistance on the part of 
the natives was doubtless due in large measure to the fact that so 
many were members of the Moravian Church. And no doubt also 
the revival through which our members had recently passed had 
prepared them for this step, so that they were able to commit their 
cause to Him Who judgeth righteously. 

Our work had been greatly blessed by the Lord, including the 
school work among our Indians, for the majority of the people 
could read and write. And here in Bluefields, particularly, the 
advanced school had made very encouraging progress. 
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The most prominent teachers in our Day Schools have been 
the Brethren Lewis, who arrived in 1873 and who later entered 
into Mission service proper and founded the first Sumu station in 
Karawala, John Dingwall, who came in 1890, and who is now Su- 
perintendent of the Moravian work in Demerara, Morris, arriving 
in 1898 and leaving eight years later, Newton Wilson, now ordained 
and missionary in Quamwatla, and Fisher, ordained missionary in 
Twappi. All worked faithfully. In our older congregations along 
the coast there were but few who could not read and write. The 
work was brought to a sudden end by Government decree in 1900, 
when all our schools were closed. 


In Bluefields the Government school was opened, as well as 
the Colegio, but along the coast not one school was put in the place 
of our schools and the result was evident. Our Mission tried its 
utmost to comply with the law, and even at great expense called 
from Madrid a teacher, Mr. Vega, who was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity in Madrid, but we were not able to re-establish the school 
work until 1910, when liberdad de ensenanza was declared. 


Just before the closing of the schools by the Government, the 
Superintendent of the Mission, Brother William Sieboerger, left 
the country and Leonard Reichel took his place. The closing of 
the schools was soon felt in the behavior of the rising generation 
throughout the whole province. 


In 1900 the station at Cabo Gracias was founded by Brother 
Gebhard and from here we went into the territory beyond the 
Wangks River to Kruta and Honduras. According to the min- 
utes of April 27th, 1887, the brethren contemplated making an in- 
vestigation of the condition of the Indians in Honduras and eventu- 
ally to begin work there. But the great expense which would have 
been involved in that enterprise prevented the brethren from doing 
anything definite. 

1903 witnessed the establishment of the first full station 
among the Sumus. Brother Lewis had been trying to get the 
Sumus, who were living scattered along the edge of the Rio 
Grande, to settle down on the savannah. His efforts were success- 
ful and the village of Karawala was formed. Most of these Sumus 
can now read and write and have shown that they can be trained 
to become true followers of the Lord. 


Gradually a new time came for this coast. Our people, who 
had been living and moving more or less by themselves, accord- 
ing to the fashion of their fathers, came more and more into con- 
tact with the outside. world. The coast was opened and this brought 
a change among the people. We had been living among them and 
endeavoring through the teaching of Christian principles and 
through schooling to lift them to a higher level. The opening came, 
and this is in itself a great blessing. But just such a state of 
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transition requires as much care and training and wisdom and pa- 
tience on the part of their spiritual leaders, for these same people 
have been accustomed to a most primitive life, and a life shut off 
from contact with the outside world. One cannot but express sor- 
row that from a physiological point of view so very few have ta- 
ken any real interest in the Indians, studying them without bias. 
Very many do not realize when they come from other countries 
where hard work and hustling for daily bread has become almost 
second nature to them, that centuries were required before civi- 
lized nations became what they are now, industrious and active. 
And we have to have patience with the people here, who have 
been living in a land where nature has been so good to them and 
where she provides daily food for them with very little effort on 
their part. We have to show them that work and an honest gain is 
something for which to strive But how few really take an un- 
selfish interest in the people of the coast! 


In the meantime the Brethren Beck, Carlson, Martin, Zoll- 
hoefer, Schramm, Grossmann, Heath, Kahlhoefer and Vega came 
into this field to take up work. 


But other agencies also, enemies of the Cross, have been 
active in preparing the minds of the people for disobedience to the 
Word of God, unbelief, distrust, hatred, toward the Church and her 
principles, by insinuating the thought to the people that the Mo- 
ravians have kept them in the dark purposely so as to be able to 
keep them in slavery and so use them for their own purpose. Su- 
perstitions, spiritism and other “isms” parading under the cover 
of religion have grown again and the minds of not a few have been 
corrupted from that simplicity which is in Christ. 


But nevertheless there are also decidedly pleasing and en- 
couraging features to strengthen the faith of the workers and the 
faithful. We thank the Lord for the parable of the wheat and 
the tares—and may He give us grace to act in accordance with 
the principle taught by Him in that parable. Reading new and old 
reports one can see plainly that the Lord is with us, and this is 
manifested in the band of steadfast and faithful souls who will not 
suffer themselves to be led astray They are still a power for good. 


We have also thought of the welfare of the body of the Indian. 
Peter Blair was the first medical missionary on this coast, and was 
stationed in Tasbapauni. The Brethren Grossmann, Heath, Danne- 
berger, Taylor and Kenneth Hamilton have received special medi- 
cal training and have brought and still bring to hundreds of 
poor sufferers relief and comfort. Last year more than four thou- 
sand people received medical aid from our missionaries. Among 
the number were victims of serious accidents, who would have died 
if we had not been present to render aid to them. 


In 1904 another cloud gathered over our Mission, which 
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threatened at any moment to break over us and to extinguish our 
whole work. A law was promulgated prohibiting members of any 
and every religious order and Sisters of Mercy from entering on 
Nicaraguan soil. Although we are a recognized church and not 
an order we were placed under the same law. A memorial was 
presented by Mission Board, which received favorable considera- 
tion after long negotiations, and the law against us was removed. 
Our missionaries had again free entry into this country, for which 
we thanked the Lord. Brother Danneberger arrived soon after 
this prohibition was removed. 


This province received its first bishop in 1902, in Bishop Her- 
man Berckenhagen, who was ordained Bishop in Winston-Salem. 
The administration of the Province, which had been entirely in the 
control of the Superintendent and Warden, was changed. In 1906 
a Provincial Board was created, in order to direct the affairs 
of the province. In addition to the Provincial Board there is 
still the General Mission Conference, which convenes every two 
or three years. Every ordained minister of the Province is a mem- 
ber of the Conference. Since 1920 three delegates from among 
the missionary sisters are chosen by the Sisters to be active mem- 
bers of Conference. 


It was decided also that all the congregations should be prop- 
erly organized. Every congregation is to have a church committee, 
elected by the members of the Church, which is to look after the 
finances and the buildings of the congregation. This Church Com- 
mittee is to be in addition to the regular Board of Helpers, the duty 
of which it is to look after the spiritual work. 


After 1909 we entered into a period which was somewhat 
strange. On the one hand we had the resolution of the General 
Synod of 1909 that retrenchment was necessary. Only a certain 
fixed sum could be allowed to this Province for the maintenance 
of the work. Several missionaries had to be recalled to the home 
Provinces and gradually the full stations at Rama Key, Little Sandy 
Bay, Kukallaya, Karata, and later Dakura, were made out-stations 
and adhered to the nearest full station. Contrasted with this order 
we have the Lord opening doors for us which promised large ex- 
tension. The Sumus on the Banbana and Wawa Rivers showed a 
deeper interest in the Word of God. Then, too, the appalling spir- 
itual condition of the people of the upper Wangks River cried to 
us “Come over and help us.” In spite of the retrenchment Sang- 
sangta on the upper Wangks River was founded and has become 
the center of the work on that part of the Wangks River. Just be- 
ev guaer es! 1907, the first church at Sangsangta could be dedi- 
cated. 


The outstanding and encouraging feature of this work is 
the commencement of work in Musawas in 1923. An entire Sumu 
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tribe is turning towards the Lord. Nearly 200 have already been 
baptized. 

Brother Leonhard Reichel was called to Mission Board in 1910 
and Brother Heath became Superintendent temporarily until Broth- 
er Theodore Reinke took his place in 1912. The latter left this 
Province in 1914 and Brother Guido Grossmann became the Super- 
intendent of the work. 


Retrenchment constrained us to-look for more native work- 
ers. And praise,the Lord, He has prepared them for us. Today 
we have 15 evangelists at the various outposts and 42 lay preach- 
ers to help us in dispensing the Bread of Life. Most of the lay 
preachers and evangelists are Miskito Indians and some are from 
the Sumu people. We are glad that we have these brethren on our 
staff of workers. They are earnest and zealous to promote the King 
dom of God. The helpers are the right hand of the missionary and 
the pillars of many out-stations. With the aid of these evangelists 
and helpers we have been able to bring nearly all the Miskito and 
Sumu Indians under the influence of the Gospel. In addition to 
these native workers we have 119 Sunday-school teachers, who aid 
us in imparting the precious truth of the Gospel to 4843 Sunday- 
school scholars. In our Day schools we have 22 teachers and 12 
monitors to teach 1212 pupils every day. Special books have 
been compiled and issued, the last of which is just from the press. 
This is the Miskito-Spanish primer prepared by Brother Heath. 

Two ordained ministers and three missionary assistants have 
come forth from our people, the Brethren Garth and Wilson and 
the Brethern Hedley Wilson, LeRoy Hodgson and Isaac Lewis. 

In 1916 we were able to welcome Bishop Hamilton, who had 
already paid a short visit to Bluefields in 1908. This time he came 
to visit the coast. He was accompanied by Brother Richard. 
Bishop Hamilton’s visit was a great inspiration to us all. 

The World War brought to realization an idea which had already 
been contemplated by us before the outbreak of the war, that is, 
that this Province should be attached to our North American Prov- 
ence. This became a fact in the year 1918. Since that time the 
S. P. G., with headquarters in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, has as- 
sumed complete and definite responsibility for everything, and it 
has definite and complete authority. Re-enforcements have come 
from this Province and with great love and zeal they have stepped 
into line to promote His Kingdom. Those whe came were the 
Brethren Michel, Wedman, Hamilton, Shimer, Bregenzer and Hei- 
denreich. Before the American Province took over the Nicara- 
guan field we had several workers from that branch of the Church, 
the Brethren Fluck, Reinke, Bishop and Beisiegel. 

Several of our young men have been sent to the States for fur- 
ther training for our work, and also one young woman from the 
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Coast is receiving training for the work of school teacher on the 
Coast. 

In-a number of our congregations special work is carried on 
among the young people. 

In Bluefields the King’s Daughters’ Circle is aiding the Pastor 
greatly in visiting the feeble and the sick. 

The increase in the 75 years by ten year periods has been as 
follows: 

Superintendents: 


1849— 6 Henry G. Pfeiffer, 1849-1856 
1859— 300 Gustavus Feurig, 1856-1864 
1869— 900 Eugene Lundberg, 1864-1881 
1879— 1146 Augustus Martin, 1881-1890 
1889— 3827 Augustus Erdmann, 1890-1891 
1899— 4921 William Sieboerger, 1891-1899 
1909— 5851 Leonhard Reichel, 1899-1909 
1919— 7935 George R. Heath, 1909-1912 
1923—10107 Theodore Reinke, 1912-1914 
Guido Grossmann, 1914- 


These 10,107 members are cared for on 11 full stations, 22 out- 
stations and 31 preaching places by 12 ordained missionaries, 3 
assistant missionaries, 15 evangelists and 42 lay preachers. 


The Wardens of the Mission: 


Augustus Martin, 1890-1898 
Herman Berckenbagen, 1898-1904 
Heinrich Ziock, 1904-1906 
Theophilus H. Martin, 1906-1907 
Isaac Vega, 1907 

Fritz Jung, 1907-1918 
Eugene Michel, 1918-1923 
Conrad Shimer, 1923- 


The following brethren and sisters have laid down their lives in 
the work in this vineyard: 


Sisters Lundberg, Anna Ziock, Anna Berckenhagen, Martha 
Colditz, Louise Erdmann, Ida Kushnig, Agnes Colditz, Lydia Ar- 
beiter, Edith Fisher, Lydia Schramm, Frida Grossmann. 


Brethren Augustus Herzog, Augustus Erdmann, Ernst Kushnig, 
Carl Kahlhoefer, Friedrich Zollhoefer. 


One of the brethren wrote not long before his death the follow- 
ing: “In spite of the deep conviction of my weakness I have tasted 
the unspeakable joy of being able to proclaim to sinful souls the 
free grace of God in Christ Jesus. There is no higher calling than 
that of a missionary. If God gives fidelity and perseverance, all 
is well in spite of inevitable hardship and troubles.” And this is 
the sentiment of all the missionaries. 
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Step by step our faithful God has led us, pressed on every side, 
perplexities have been but stepping stones to greater opportuni- 
ties. The work here has a noble history We are aware of our 
weakness and insufficiency. We know the Lord has used us, weak 
human beings, to further His kingdom... He has blessed us. Hun- 
dreds, yea, thousands, have been able through our preaching unto 
them the Word of the Cross to accept Jesus Christ by faith, and 
have been transferred from the Church Militant to the Church 
Triumphant. The Lord will continue to prepare His Bride here in 
Bluefields and along the coast as long as we remain faithful to our 
charge. 

Many ask, “What have the Moravians been doing?’’ Some say 
nothing, others say they are a menace to this Coast. But God is 
our Judge. He knows that we have been trying with all humility 
and patience to fulfill the charge given to us: “Go ye into all the 
world and teach all nations, to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you.” 


What God has wrought man cannot mar. Amen. 


THE NEED OF A MEDICAL MISSIONARY FOR NICARAGUA 


The need of a graduate physician for the eastern coast of 
Nicaragua is apalling. Get your map and locate Bluefields on 
the eastern coast of Nicargua. Then realize that there are no 
roads in all the eastern departments of Nicaragua. Then realize 
that the only physician for that entire country is resident in 
Bluefields. A number of our missionaries have had partial 
medical training in Livingstone College, London, England, but 
we have no graduate physicians on our force. We are exceeding- 
ly grateful for the t.aining, which they have had, but it is not 
adequate. They are constantly called upon to perform major 
operations and to treat diseases, which demand all the know- 
ledge of a specialist: Try to picture what that means to be in a 
country, where there is no doctor or dentist within hundreds 
and hundreds of miles, and where a hundred miles means days 
of travel. 

How can a beginning be made to meet this dire need? Only 
by some graduate physician volunteering to serve in this 
country, which is crying for him, and only by a sufficient num- 
ber of volunteers who pledge themselves to furnish the necessary 
financial support. The present budget of the Nicaraguan Mis- 
sion is overloaded as it is. 

The Directors of the Society for Propagating the Gospel or- 
dered that this appeal should be laid upon the hearts of all of 
our people through the channel of the Church papers. 
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What a blessing it would be if some graduate physician would 
volunteer to go at his own charge! 
PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ, 
Secretary of Missions. 


Bethlehem, Pa. October 11th, 1921. 


INDUSTRIAL NEEDS IN NICARAGUA 
By the Rev. George R. Heath 


In the last annual volume of the Proceedings of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel (1923), the Report from Nicaragua 
(page 5) brings before us again the evil state into which many 
of our Nicaragua Indians have fallen during the past few years. 
“One piece ‘of clothing,” we are told “is cared for like the pupil 
of the eye.” Not long ago Brother Schramm wrote of one hun 
dred and fifty women who were anxious to possess just the 
simplest kind of white dress each for their baptism. Each dress 
would cost not more than $2.50, and would be used for many 
years at the communion services and other special occasions; 
but the women could only raise, for the present, about 40 cents 
each. With their accustomed liberality our American sisters 
are already sewing garments to relieve some of this need. But 
this crisis has been foreseen for many years; and conditions 
will either become chronic or recur from time to time unless a 
definite remedy is devised. The root-evil is the absence of staple 
industries. The Indian has always hunted, fished, and raised 
crops; and many posess cattle. But there is no such thing as 
methodical agriculture or stock-raising. I have seen enormous 
quantities of food-stuffs destroyed by peccaries, tapirs .and 
other wild animals, because the plantations were not fenced in. 
The owners naturally would not go to the expense of fencing 
when the ground would be worked out in a year or two. Of 
Manuring, or of rotation of crops they know nothing. Timber 
and boards for building houses can be obtained from the forest, 
and some Indians are good sawyers and carpenters. But no 
Indian community has a sawmill; and very few Indians can make 
furniture. No Indians make wheels or carts: I have not even 
known any who were willing to use any method of transport- 
ation involving wheels. But these arts, like the use of the 
plough, might be taught to them. For iron tools we are depen- 
dent on the United States; for till now no iron has been found 
in our forests and mountains. 


But the crux of the sisuation is the clothing problem. Many 
Indians still make bark-cloth; but they now only use it for 
blankets, not for clothes or mosquito-bars. Formerly cotton 


TWO “SUKIA,”—‘MEDICINE WOMEN,” ON THE WANGKS, 
NICARAGUA. 


These two women, Meta and Mary, of Auawas, have become 
Christians. 


TWO “SUMBOLOS.” 


The ‘“‘Sumbolos’’ are chldren of tender age grown to extraordi- 
nary size. In ‘‘Missionaries Afoot,” in THE MORAVIAN of June 4, 
1924, one is described as of eight years of age, four feet, four and 
a half inches high, 42 inches about the chest, 47 about the waist, 
28 about the mid-right thigh, 14% about the neck, 21 about the 
forehead, weighing about 175 pounds. The ‘‘Sumbolos” are nor- 
mal in every way at birth, but after about three weeks they begin 
to inerease extraordinarily in size. This tendency seems to be 
hereditary, but the individuals are born as “‘sports.’’ 
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was planted everywhere. It was spun into yarn by means of a 
tiny spindle twirled in a calabash; and dyed red with annotto, 
yellow with tumeric, and black with bark of the iyasu-tree or 
with a certain kind of black earth. Strong and durable cloth 
was woven on the native looms. In the Kruta district a 
special fabric is made into which egret-down is woven. But the 
processes were unpractical and tedious; and all except a very 
few of the oldest women have given up these arts, preferring to 
buy American prints and muslins. But buying requires money, 
and as long as cash or credit was obtainable, the Indians took no 
thought of the future. Meanwhile the trade in wild rubber 
collapsed entirely. The mahogany companies cut out all the 
large logs which were reasonably accessible, and now in most 
districts have ceased operations. We have no national timber 
reserves nor any forestry policy. The gold-mines have taken out 
as much gold as can be extracted at a profit, and have closed 
down. The trading canoes which brought supplies t) the mines 
and camps are no longer needed. Only at the extreme south- 
ern end of the Indian country is there any banana planting on 
a commercial scale. And at the best, life in the mines and 
camps has mostly a bad influence on our young men, and tends 
to break up the homes of our people. 


I plead earnestly that we attempt something to save the vill- 
age life of the Indians, and to accomplish their economic rescue. 
In Tibet cur mission has just put improved spinning-wheels in- 
to the hands of the people. In India the Salvation Army has 
saved the hand-weaving industry by ‘its special patent hand- 
looms; and has expressed its readiness to help us in every 
possible way to do similar work in Nicaragua. Some time ago 
it was reported that people in Ireland who were prevented from 
marketing their produce because of the continual fighting 
around them, lived on their own food-stuffs and dressed in home- 
spun. If our Indians could do the same, they would not need 
our charity. But for them to learn to do this, we need one con- 
secrated industrial missionary couple. (I emphasize the word 
“couple,” because unless, in good Moravian fashion, the wife is 
just as much a missionary as her husband, the attempt will fail.) 
Is there no Moravian Sam Higginbottom for Nicaragua? I do 
not think we need to wait for a costly industrial school build- 
ing. Granted the salary of the workers, their travelling ex- 
penses to the field, and the cost of first tools and implements, 
together with a simple dwelling-house, the rest will, I think, 
develop itself gradually, and probably on a self-supporting 
basis. Moreover, in spinning and hand-weaving we need not 
confine ourselves to cotton. Very excellent cloth has already 
been spun in Western Nicaragua from the fibres of a plant of 
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the Bromelia family, akin to the pineapple; and there are many 
acres of this plant growing wild. A Salvation Army leader 
from India has said that the climate of Nicaragua would be 
excellent for silk-growing, and here again offered us the benefits 
of the Army’s experience. 

Would the Indians be willing to learn? Not all, or at first, 
as the experiences of Brother Kern with his cabinet-making 
and of Sister Wedman with her spinning-wheel would indicate. 
But experience teaches even Indians: and I am convinced that 
many would now welcome such work, especially if the training 
were incorporated into our schools. Fifteen years ago the people 
of Karata were discussing the question of hand-machines for 
hulling and cleaning rice; and it is not their fault that nothing 
came of the discussion. Sharon (also called Auya, or Little 
Sandy Bay) has also abundance of good rice-land, but very 
little other land of value. The chief men there would be very 
glad to use a rice-machine under the direction of their enthusi- 
astic and whole-hearted missionary Brother Bregenzer. All 
over the country the Indian suspicion and negative stubborness 
of twenty years ago is breaking down. Now is the time, and 
perhaps the last possible time, for us to attempt the economic 
rescue of the Indians. If we fail, these sons of the forest will 
simply become the industrial helots of an alien civilization 
which is sure to pour in upon the Indian country before long. 
If we succeed in establishing hand-industries, particularly 
weaving, might not our experience be of use t) other mission- 
ields, as for instance Tobago? Eight years ago Bishop Hamil- 
ton expressed approval of the idea of an Indian industrial 
school, suggested by our superintendent, Brother Grossmann, 
Eight years we have waited. Will not the American Moravian 
public help us effectively, before it is too late? 


DENTAL ACTIVITY. 


A great many of our mis- 
sionaries have had some 
medical and surgical experi- 
ence. Some, among them the 
Rev. Kenneth G. Hamilton, 
performing the operation 
in the picture, have had the 
training of Livingstone Col- 
lege, London, England. 
These men are called upon 
in all kinds of emergencies, 
and must meet each situa- 
tion as it arises as best they 
can. There is a great need 
for -a fully trained Medical 
Missionary, and for hospital 
equipment in this large and 
growing field. 


A STOP TO FILL THE CALABASH WITH DRINKING 
WATER. 
An incident in the experiences of Missionaries Afoot from 


Nicaragua into Honduras, as described in THE MORAVIAN 
of June 4, 1924, by the Rev. Kenneth G. Hamilton. 


OTHER FIELDS 


from Onginal Reports 
from Translations Condensed by 
The Rt. Rev. J. Taylor Hamilton, D. D. 
and from 


"Periodical Accounts" 
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XI 


OUR MISSIONS IN THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS 


EASTERN PROVINCE 


Abstract from the Report of Bishop E. C. Greider, 
President, Provincial Elders’ Conference, 
Eastern Province, for the Year 1923 


This province, composed as it is of nine islands, all more or 
less different, may be best considered by dividing it into four 
parts: the American group, consisting of the Virgin Islands, St. 
Thomas, St. John’s and St.Croix; two British groups, the Lee- 
ward Islands, Barbados, Tobago and Trinidad; and Sto. Dom- 
ingo, Spanish in type and Dominican in nationality. 

In economic life, general conditions have been much alike 
throughout the Province. Severe droughts have prevailed. 
Unemployment and an increase of emigration carried away the 
best and the most productive of the population, leaving a de- 
pressing effect upon church, business and social life. A people 
as temperamental as ours, although easily influenced for good 
are as easily led away by adverse circumstances and new condi- 
tions. This accounts, in great part, for the temporary success, 
or at least activity, of the numerous proselyting sects chat have 
made these islands their camping ground. While their influ- 
ence is not permanent, and their gains few, those in loose 
church connection are frequently influenced by them, and their 
methods and lack of order encourages irreverence and lessened 
regard for religion. In some places even Anglican rectors de- 
cend to such methods as open invitation to our people to attend 
Communion, and Roman Catholics hold out money rewards 
to those who will join them. 

Quite a different story, however, can be told of our more 
favorably situated mission in the Dominican Republic. Eco- 
nomic conditions are rapidly improving, and a settled govern- 
ment and the betterment of the great industries of the island 
promise a bright future. 

The Virgin Islands, St. Thomas, St. John’s and St. Croix. 
There has been no advance in the town congregation of St. 
Thomas. The absence of the pastor, Bishop Greic>r, for two 
months in the States, following the illness of Mrs. Greider that 
compelled her hasty return home, and the illness of the pastor 
of the Nisky congregation, Bro. Augustus Romig, were un- 
usual features calling forth sympathy and helpfulness. The~ 
Nisky congregregation has given its pastor great satisfaction. 
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Most encouraging work continues on St. John’s, though the 
severe hardships caused by three successive years of drought 
have been great trials to the people. Atte..dance at the services 
held both on the Lord’s Day and during the week, as well as 
attendance at Sunday-school, have been good. 

On St. Croix, the arrival of Bro. Herman Asboe to fill the 
vacancy at Friedensberg seems to have awakened a new inter- 
est, and there has been a willing and cheerful response to his 
ministrations. This congregation was the only one to raise 
its quota of ‘‘congregation cash,” but there have been many cheering 
conditions and evidences of faithfulness in the year’s record 
of the other congregations. There is a tendency at Friedens- 
feld towards a drift to the town, but the congregation still main- 
tains its standing numerically. 

The Leeward Islands, Antigua and St. Kit 3. One of the out- 
standing events in the history of the year has been the death 
in Antigua of the two sisters, Sr. Francis and Sr. Williams. The 
former was the wife of our pastor at Grace Hill, a faithful help- 
mate and mother of a large family, was callec. 2 vay unexpected- 
ly in June. In November occurred the tragic passing of Sr. 
Williams, wife of our second minister at Spring Gardens. A 
mild form of small-pox entailed special hardships upon portions 
of the city of St. John by quarentine, and the village of Liberta, 
one of the most populous in the island, was isolated from con- 
tact with all other parts of the island for weeks, guards being 
placed at all points of exit, until these drastic measures were 
successful in stamping out the disease. Nevertheless, an un- 
interrupted ministry, continued for some years in all the con- 
gregations, a fine spirit of unity and cooperation evidenced 
in union Communions, joint choir renditions and an increased 
sense of fellowship, have all contributed to the bright and en- 
couraging features of the year’s work. Both numerically and 
spiritually there has been a forward movement during the 
year. There have been more baptisms, more confirmations, 
and an increase in both the communicant and total membership. 

In St. Kitts, the vacancy of almost a year at Basseterre, both 
that congregation and Bethesda being served, ad interim, by 
Bro. Williams, the pastor of Bethesda, affected the attendance 
somewhat at both places. Since the appointment of Bro. Barrow 
to Bethesda, Bro. Williams has become pastor of Basseterre and 
speaks cheeringly of the work. The congregation at Bethel, 
under the old and faithful assistant, Bro. Bailey, shows a marked 
improvement along all lines, especially in the Sunday-school. 
All congregations have most unexpectedly, in spite of the hard- 
ships of the year, met their financial obligations. 


The Windward Islands, Barbados, Tobago and _ Trinidad. 
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The new pastorate of Bro. Lloyd began under most favorable 
auspices, but the serious illness of Mrs. Lloyd soon after their 
arrival has been a great cause of anxiety. We are glad to report 
that there has been a great improvement in her health. The 
conference minutes indicate a good spirit of co-operation among 
the people and much unity and fellowship between the con- 
gregations. There is a quickening response to the Gospel, in 
spite of the great influence of worldliness. The lay assistant 
at Sharon, Bro. Cummins, has proved a great help to the pastor, 
and lay help is a great factor in this mission. 

In Tobago, the two banks operating in Scarboro closed their 
doors in December, 1923; public works were discontinued and 
merchants reduced their staffs. The superintendent expresses 
the fear that the stress of the times, which has kept many away 
from church and school during the year, may lead the people 
ultimately away from their former faithful habits of worship 
and the observance of the Lord’s Day. 

Trinidad, like Tobago, is suffering from the present un- 
fortunate economic conditions, and the Education Board of the 
two islands has curtailed the aid to the denominational schools 
to such an extent that the already difficult financial burdens 
carried by the Church have become now almost intolerable. 
Quite a set-back has been given to our work on the North coast 
of Trinidad by dissensions among members, to which has been 
added the unfriendly attitude of Anglicans and Roman Catholics. 


Sto. Domingo. Here there is the promise of a bright future 
in the character of the work in the two centres to which we are 
now devoting ourselves, the thriving city of San Pedro de 
Macoris and the growing town of La Romana, the seat of the 
largest sugar estate and factory in the republic. 

The congregation in the city of San Pedro makes great de- 
mands on the time and strength of our missionary and his wife, 
and renders it difficult to attend effectively to the important 
estates up the reaches of the Macoris River, or to the nearest 
towns, Soco, Porvenir and Santa Fe. Teachers are employed 
by the estate authorities at Soco and Porvenir, and these, as 
representatives of the Church, conduct services and have gener- 
al oversight of the people. The large estate of Consuelo, which 
has a fairly strong body of faithful members, is far from the 
town, and, although a most promising field, gets only such 
attention as time and strength permit. The present site of 
our church at San Pedro on the wharf front, owing to the in- 
crease of shipping and the general congestion of traffic, has be- 
come a very noisy place, and is a great trial to the health and 
strength of our missionary. 


La Romana is served by the -efficient assistant, Jonathan 
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Richards, the sacraments being administered from San Pedro. 
Bro. Richards, who also conducts the station school, and has 
instituted social activities and Bible study, reports good attend- 
ances at services and Sunday-school. 


The congregations in these two places are composed largely of 
Protestants from other denominations. This varied character 
of our membership often gives rise to differences and divisions, 
but the grace of God has given our ministers sufficient tact and 
patience to remove causes of discord and secure the co-operation 
of the various elements. 


A round of missionary meetings at the stations and out- 
Stations during the year awakened much interest and netted 
considerable sums for the support of the work, which, how- 
ever, is far from self-sustaining. 


Conclusion. In compiling this report an effort has been made 
to present the salient features of the work in the various islands. 
While a tone of discourgaement may be there, the reports 
received from superintendents themselves, some more than 
others, breathe a fine spirit of faith and hopefulness as well as 
of thankfulness. And thankfulness is, and should be, our 
uppermost feeling in closing this review. Our work is among 
a people, poor in this world’s goods except in large towns, com- 
posed almost entirely of the laboring classes; loyal to the 
Church that fathered them and their parents before them; and 
earnestly endeavoring to measure up to the increzsing re- 
sponsibilities and obligations laid upon them. They represent 
a most attractive type of earnest and simple minded Christians, 
and from their midst there has grown up a splendid class of 
ministers and lay-men that are a cheering evidence of the worth 
of almost two centuries of service on the part of the Church. 
Many of these have developed or are developing into leaders, 
and are serving with much quiet self-sacrifice and devotion. 
These years following the war, owing to the great loss of income 
experienced by the Province, entailing great hardships upon 
ministers and people alike, have been lived through without 
murmuring, and the losses to the Church in membership have 
been principally through such unavoidable causes as emigra- 
tion and poverty. They have well maintained the faith handed 
down from the fathers, and this asset of faithful..ess and self- 
sacrifice shining out prominently in last year’s report, but 
particularly so in this, is a cause for thankfulness, and an 
earnest hope for the future. The Church has a future in these 
islands, once, by men and means, it can be helped over these 
lean years caused by stress of times and changing conditions. 
May ‘God guide those who lead, and give an abundance of wis- 
dom and grace to both ministers and people. 
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The statistics for the year 1923 show a communicant member- 
ship of 8,329, and a total membership, including baptized adults 
and children and adherents of 24,060; a decrease of 164 in total 
membership. In our day-schools, we have 4,287 children and 
116 teachers; and in the Sunday-schools 9,276 scholars and 538 
teachers. 

In the Eastern Province of the West India Islands there are 
22 Missionaries and Missionary Wives; 50 Native Ministers and 
Assistants; and 361 Native Helpers; a grand total of 433 in the 
service. 


WESTERN PROVINCE --- JAMAICA 


From the Report of the Rev. Jonathan Reinke, D. D., 
President, Provincial Elders’ Conference, 
Jamaican Province, for the Year 1923 


In making a success of any undertaking, whether farming, 
grazing, commercial manufacturing, or political enterprise, 
certain things are essential. Briefly stated, they are, driving 
power, to carry out plans duly formulated, material, operatives 
and capital. From whatever angle we may view mission work and 
Church enterprise, under slightly different terms and guises, the 
same essentials to success are required. We propose, therefore, to 
deal with the review of our work in Jamaica during the year 1923 
under the above mentioned heads. 

I. Driving Power. Spiritual equipment, the presence, power 
and wisdom of the Holy Spirit, stands pre-eminent as the one 
thing which will insure success in any work for Christ and the 
Church. Calmly reviewing the work in Jamaica today, we are 
convinced that this spiritual equipment is much needed among 
us. The outstanding need of the present time in our congre- 
gations, and in all Jamaica, is a revival of true religion. There 
is much preaching, some of it very effective; there is much pro- 
fessing; there is considerable organization; but what we need 
is dynamic force. This is only to be obtained by the renewed 
outpouring of the gift of the Holy Spirit upon pastors and 
people. Our last Synod recognized this truth and appointed 
an Evangelistic Committee, which since that time has been 
doing good work. But we have not reached the goal, that is 
the spiritual awakening of the whole Church, and the full con- 
secration of ministers and members. Our congregational re- 
ports show some progress in this direction, but how about the 
Statistics? They are frequently ignored, yet they tell a tale 
which is not encouraging. 

2. .Material. The number of nominal Moravians goes on in- 
creasing, but our registered and recognized membership fluctu- 
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ates from year to year, and even declines. Our Church has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree in instilling into the hearts 
of those who have come into contact with her a great love for the 
‘Mother Church.” At each census we find those who live in 
distant parts of the Colony, widely separated from our congre- 
gations, as well as in districts near at hand, hundreds and 
thousands claiming connection with the Church in which they 
have been baptized. They would not think of separating them- 
selves from the name of the Church, but they hold back from 
active membership. This matter has engaged the thought of 
the writer for many years, and it has occupied the time of our 
Synods for many sessions, but it still remains unsolved. The 
fact remains that though the material for our great spiritual 
work lies at our door, we have not yet discovered how to make 
use of it. 


3. .Operatives. The operatives of the Church are her mem- 
bers. The Church has received a commission from her Master 
to clean up this old world. In our part of it there is yet much 
to be done. First, there is our home life. It is not a pleasant 
thing to have to confess, but there is little real home life in 
Jamaica. It is growing and spreading, but very slowly. The 
people are poor, but there are other poor countries where a 
genuine home life is practiced under less favorable conditions 
than we in Jamaica enjoy. Family life with its mutual affec- 
tions, pleasures and responsibilities is not understood. There 
is a great deal of concubinage, and sexual immorality abounds. 
People appear to be not immoral, but un-moral,—without moral 
sense. The next need among the operatives is leadership. The 
ministers are the natural leaders in the Church, but they should 
not be the only ones. This fact is generally recognized theoretic- 
ally, but in practice, especially in our own Church, and more 
especially in Jamaica, too much devolves upon the ministers. 
In Jamaica the minister has too little time which he can call his 
own, and far less time for study, prayer and meditation, than 
is his lawful due. I thoroughly appreciate the work of our many 
faithful Helpers, but something more is required at this stage. 
Thirdly, we lack unity of aim. The Church is a great co- 
operative society, and whatever she accomplishes that is worth 
while is by all working together with a definite end in view. 
This is a thing which is often lacking both in our congregational 
and our provincial work 


-4, .Capital. The capital of the Church is threefold, God’s 
promises, God’s people, and Opportunity. We are rich in the 
first, which are all “yea and amen” in Christ Jesus. Our shame 
is that we do not make greater and more efficient use of it. 
But when it comes to the second, to us, God’s people, it is 
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a different matter. Church and school must be maintained, 
ministers supported, mission work prosecuted and various phil- 
anthropic institutions encouraged, while the wealth of the 
Church lies only with its members. Not until all recognize that 
what they possess, as well as they themselves, belong to God, 
and acknowledge Christian Stewardship as a privilege, will our 
financial problems be solved. Upon opportunity we need not en- 
large. It lies spread out before us. The only question which 
remains is, will we lay hold on it? 

Having thus reviewed the situation generally, we turn to the 
results as tabulated in the statistics. 


Membership. We regret again to have to report a decrease 
in the number of communicants as well as a loss in total mem- 
bership. It is true that times have been hard, caused by the 
decreased price of our staple products, by foot and mouth 
disease among the cattle, by long and widely spread drought, 
and the devastating depredations of praedial thieves, but this 
cannot account for the loss of spiritual power. We can onlv 
confess that our work is not satisfactory in respect to member- 
ship. 

Financial. It is with a sense of gratitude that we are able to 
report the continued liberality of our people. They contribute 
most willingly, but without system. We are convinced that if 
the tithes were brought in regularly, we would, with the aid 
extended from abroad, be able to meet the most of the demands 
made upon us. 


The Ministry. Our ministerial ranks have been weakened by 
the withdrawal of Bro. G. H. Lopp, whom the doctors advised 
not to return to Jamaica, and who did excellnet work in our 
midst for thirty years. We are cheered by the news that the 
British Mission Board has decided to make a grant toward the 
training of ministers. We hope this will soon become effective. 
We have several promising candidates awaiting training. Old 
ministers are growing older, and there must be young ones to 
take their places. 


Educational. While we find it exceedingly difficult to main- 
tain our day school there is an increasing number of ministers 
who feel that the Church should not give up these institutions. 
The supervision of our schools make demands upon the time, 
Strength and patience of the ministers, and is in many respects 
a thankless task. The most difficult part of the work is to keep 
the schools properly housed. So far we have lost none of our 
day schools, but the struggle is a hard one. We ought to have 
at least £250 per annum at our disposal for this work. What- 
ever happens, however, our Sunday-school work must be main- 
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tained as the stronghold of the Church among the young people 
and children. 


In Conclusion, we look forward to a new year of work, 
depending upon Him Who has promised to be with us even to 
the end. We thank all those who have helped us in any way 
during the year under review, and ask for a continuance of in- 
terest and prayers in and on behalf of our work in Jamaica. 

The number, according to statistics for 1923, of Communicants 
and Baptized Adults is 6,554; Baptized Children, 6365; Members 
under Discipline, 194; a total membership of 13,113. The total 
membership for 1922 was given as 13,410; a decrease in 1923, 
therefore, of 297. The school statistics for 1923 show a total 
enrollment, including teachers, of 6,321 in the Sunday-schools; 
and 8,500 in the day schools. 


THE HURRICANE IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
AUGUST 28-29, 1924. 


By The Rev. A. B. Romig. 
In Moravian Missions 


We had heard that mad Boreas had broken loose. He was 
said to be running wild around the islands to the south, and 
seemed to have a mind to come our way. People in the Virgin 
Islands, who had fought him in 1916, and knew his strength and 
brutal mind, dreaded his approach. So flags were hoisted and 
guns were fired to warn everybody, and wise men ran home, 
barred doors and windows, and got ready for a night attack. 
Some few laughed and said they would tackle the madman, they 
were not afraid and would like to see what he could do. But 
they were inexperienced. Near 6 o’clock we were sure he was 
coming. Before that there had been flames in the western sky 
which showed that old Sol, when saying good night, wished to 
signal that he saw the madman in the distance, but now there 
were mutterings and cries and sounds of struggle drawing near. 
These frightened many who had been thoughtless and at Nisky, 
e. g. 25 persons, young and old, sought refuge in the big parson- 
age. Soon stealthy steps and mutterings were changed to mad 
rushes and hoarse cries, and then in paroxysms of gusty rage 
the wind shook the houses till they bent and burst and many 
fell. He twisted and tore the trees, and flung them to the 
ground. He lashed the sea till the waves, driven wild with fear 
and anger, raced in tumult before him. It was grand, but it 
was awful. 

These onslaughts lasted for 12 hours, and sometimes in Nisky 
house it seemed as if all must give way before them. The mad- 
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man leaped on the roof and wrenched away the iron sheets. 
Then he tore out the boards, and with a fearful roar leaped 
against the door leading to the centre room. But we fought 
him and barred his way. Though he pounded and beat hard 
we kept him out, till, shrieking, he sprang to the side of the 
house. R-r-r-rip, crack, bang, and with a howl of fiendish de- 
light he tore off shingles and boards and dashed them down 30 
feet away. A gaping hole, 14 ft. long and 6 ft. high, was made, 
and it seemed as if all were gone. But we fought again and 
blocked the way, and then the Almighty whirled the wind about 
and he blew from another quarter. What gushes there were now 
from the south-west! How the wind battled and rattled and 
dashed and smashed all that he could find to offer resistance. 
But after 12 hours it was a baffled giant who fled as the light 
of day made clear what devastation had been wrought. 


Nisky and the Memorial Church and Emmaus and New Herrn- 
hut and Bethany, though battered, yet remained; but in St. 
Thomas 200 houses were down and in St. Jan most of the 
people were homeless and 6 were dead. 


As usual, strange things were done by this storm. A herd 
of 20 cattle, and with them a noble horse, was gathered in a 
corner of a field near the sea. The wind dashed down the fence, 
drove them into the water, deeper and deeper, till it drowned 
them and then blew their dead bodies half a mile across a bay. 
A woman had just crawled under her bed for safety when a 
board, flung like a spear, pierced the side of the house and 
burst the opposite side right where the woman had been stand- 
ing. Another house was bowled clean over and then burst open. 
Though bruised a little the inmates suffered no other injury. 
But another house was burst open by the wind, and its inmates 
scattered. One woman was blown into a pond and drowned 
with her infant in her arms, and a man had the barbed bone of 
a sting-ray-fish driven through his neck, where it injured the 
blood-vessels and penetrated to the lung, and the man died of 
haemorrhage in the hospital. How the bone got into the neck 
of the victim no one can tell. Our hospital has been full of 
wounded people from St. Jan and the English islands, Tortola 
and Josef Van Dyke, over which the centre of the gale must 
have passed. 


The Government of the Virgin Islands and the American Red 
Cross have carried on with vigour the work to relieve the im- 
mediate necessities of the distressed. Our guard boat, the 
Grebe, has been constantly employed on errands of mercy. 
The marines have distributed food. Shelters have been pro- 
vided. Clothing or cloth has been given to the needy, and 
other help rendered to enable the industrious to get to work 
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again. It will be some time before the homes of the poor are 
restored, but that work too is being pushed. The Governor 
has shown much interest and sympathy in this time of distress, 
while he works on the principle that the best way to help a man 
is to aid him to help himself. But though nature will soon hide 
the ravages made by the storm, and though in time houses and 
boats and gardens and provision grounds may be restored, it 
will be a long while before the experiences of August 28 are 
forgotten and the pain of loss quieted. Some things can never 
be replaced, and the dead cannot come to life again. We all 
do well to pray as Moses did: “Lord, so teach us to number 
our days that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

St. Thomas, September 15, 1924. 


STATISTICS OF THE WEST INDIAN MISSIONS 
January 1, 1924 
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XII 


THE MISSION IN LABRADOR 
1923. — . 1924 
From Periodical Accounts. 


Last year it was reported that the mission-house at Nain, de- 
stroyed in the disastrous fire of August 2th, 1921, was ready 
for occupancy November 10th, 1922. Now the church, too, has 
been rebuilt and dedicated on the Fourth Sunday in Advent, 
December 23rd, 1923. “This service remains a bright spot .in 
the past year, and we must not forget to be thankful for the 
blessings received then,” writes Brother Paul Hettasch. 


In June, 1923, Makkovik experienced a “gold rush” owing to 
“the rumored finding of gold to the south of the station.” 
“The S.S. Watchful was early on the spot at Big Brook, with 
police and other officials, and one of the first things they did was 
to mark off a spot to build a prison in the form of an iron cage, 
enclosed in a substantial building. Whether it was of much 
service to the gold finders we have not heard,“ writes Brother 
S. J. Townley. “Several from this station went to stake out 
claims in the gold fields. Many others from elsewhere, even 
from the Pacific side of America (Alaska), appeared from time 
to time and sought diligently for the precious metal, but without 
success. Dissappointment and disgust were experienced and 
manifested by all. At this, regret need not be expressed from 
a missionary point of view. Several men in this district and 
from Hopedale were drawn away from their fishing, and finished 
the season poorer, sadder and, we hope, wiser men.” ...... 
“Concerning results of work done at the station and away in 
the various bays, one cannot say much. Results we must leave 
to the Lord: but we can say that there is a desire to know more 
of the Lord Jesus, to come to Him, and to be kept in closer touch 
with Him.” 


The report from Hopedale contains several paragraphs of 
more than passing interest. The visit of Dr. A. S. Johnson, of 
Chicago, which is mentioned, was described in detail by Dr. 
Johnson himself in an article reprinted from The Rand McNally 
Globe in THE MORAVIAN of March 19th, 1924 and the 
pictures printed in connection therewith, and also in this vol- 
ume, were reproduced from a cut loaned by “The Rand McNally 
Company.” 

“Each member of the community has his affairs to attend to 
and his living to squeeze out of a hard, sulky country. It 
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amuses one to read books of travel—books written by people 
who have spent a few hours in Labrador during the summer, 
and who think they have grasped the whole situation at a 
glance—and to learn from them of the wealth and possibilities 
of Labrador. Valuable furs abound and may easily be caught 
by just setting a trap or two here and there! It is so easy and 
simple. The sea is just swarming with seals and fish of various 
kinds, which only need to be taken out of the water and turned 
into cash. The writer would deem the country a perfect para- 
dise if they were only avaricious enough to settle here; but they 
are so generous-hearted that they say: “Oh well, keep your good 
things to yourselves and enjoy them. We are content to toil 
and moil in the bondage of civilization, and would be sorry to 
deprive you of your livelihood.’’ Ah yes, Labrador people know 
alt about Labrador’s wealth; but it is a wealth of hardships 
which have to be borne but cannot be pocketed. Labrador is 
no country for a tenderfoot. 

“A few days after the arrival of the mail-steamer we were 
glad to greet our old friend and acquaintance Prof. D. 
MacMillan, Arctic explorer and scientist. He arrived in his 
motor yacht, the Bowdoin, and was on his way to North Green- 
land to wrest more secrets from the Arctic and carry on various 
scientific observations. He had very kindly brought along a 
Radio outfit, the gift of a friend in America, and this he in- 
stalled for us while he was here. In the evening he also gave 
great delight to our people by inviting them on board to see his 
cinematographic pictures, the first moving pictures our Es- 
kimos had ever seen. 

“The Harmony arrived here on July 26th, and right glad all 
were to see the old ship again, and to welcome the officers and 
passengers. She is really the connecting link with the homeland, 
and her arrival is more anxiously awaitd every year than that 
of any other vessel, as she brings our much needed supplies for 
the ensuing year. 

“During the summer we had various transitory visitors, one 
of whom, Dr. A. S. Johnson, of Chicago, spent some little time 
with us. His genial company we most thoroughly enjoyed. 
He later joined the Harmony on her second trip along the 
coast, as he wished to visit all our stations.” 

“Missionary work has been carried on as usual, and one has 
frequent evidence that the services are both helpful and appreci- 
ated. The Holy Spirit is working in the hearts of many, calling 
them to sanctification.” 


The report from the station at Hebron, by Bro. S. Waldmann, 
contains the following pathetic story of “Abia, the Cripple,” 
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a remarkable testimony to the power of the Gosrel of Jesus 
Christ to bring light and cheerfulness where otherwise gloom 
and suffering would hold undisputed sway. 

“Abia, David’s son, who is almost twenty years old, is a piti- 
able cripple. He can neither stand nor walk, and has to remain 
in a recumbent position day and night and year by year. His feet 
are drawn backwards, and point upwards. His hands are bent in- 
wards. Nobody knows how this has come to pass; but in all 
probability wet and cold weather are the cause of it. Fortun- 
atey, he is able to read, and can manage to hold a book with his 
contracted hands. He is almost always engaged in reading the 
Word of God. His face beamed with delight when I spoke to 
him. He sang the hymns heartily with the rest of us. He is now 
living here at Hebron, and when once I asked him whether it 
was not very trying for him not to be out of doors in the fine 
weather, he replied cheerfully: I am resigned to my fate; my 
mind is at rest, and I know that wishing for things will not 
make me any happier.” 


OUR MISSION IN LABRADOR AS SEEN THROUGH 
THE EYES OF AN EXPLORER 


The following paragraphs appeared in the account of the 
visit of Dr. Alfred S. Johnson, of the Compiling Department of 
the Rand McNally Company, Map and Atlas publishers, Chicago, 
to our Mission Stations on the Labrador coast, published in 
The Rand McNally Globe. 


Dr. Johnson left Chicago July 17th, 1923, and sailed from New 
York on the Red Cross Line for St. Johns, Newfoundland. There 
he had to take chances of finding means of transport to Hudson 
Strait, for there are no passenger ships, and nowadays not even 
any fishing vessels, that ever run beyond Hebron, which is about 
two-thirds of the way “down north” along the Labrador coast. 
He was compelled to wait at St. Johns a week before he could 
connect with the “Sagona,” a ship calling at points along the 
East Newfoundland coast and part of the Labrador. 

The vessel was instructed to proceed North until she met 
the “Senef,” a government boat making various points along 
the northern coast as far as Hebron. The two ships pulled into 
Hopedale Harbor together on the evening of August 14th. 
There “our explorers had to wait three weeks before being 
picked up by the Moravian Mission ship “Harmony,” the only 
available vessel by which he could make the last leg of his north- 
ward journey to Hudson Strait. He speaks in highest terms 
of the delightful hospitality extended him by the missionaries 
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and their families, not only at Hopedale, but at all the five other 
Moravian stations along the coast—Makkovik, Nain, Okak, 
Hebron, and Killinek. The three weeks at Hopedale were spent 
in making observations among the Eskimos. 


In regard to the life and characteristics of the primitive people, 
Dr. Johnson said: “The Eskimos of Labrador are evidently akin 
to those of Alaska and Greenland, for these far-separated tribes 
talk a kindred tongue and, it is said, can converse with one 
another. They have the slanting eyes, the flat nose-bridges, the 
straight, black hair and olive skin of the Mongolian type. Since 
the moment of their contact with the whites they have been a 
decadent race, doomed to ultimate extinction. A pure-blooded 
Eskimo is now rarely seen South of Hamilton Inlet. From a 
nomadic they have become a sedentary people, losing much of 
their old-time toughness of fibre and marvelous skill of adapta- 
tion to their surroundings. Tuberculosis and other imported 
diseases of our so-called white civilization have greatly reduced 
their numbers. Probably half of those left were wiped out by 
the “flu” epidemic in 1918, so that today 800 would likely be an 
exaggerated count for the entire coast. Whole settlements were 
carried off. At Okak, the bodies—or, rather, the bones—of 
about 10 flu victims, were gathered up, the remains of 101 being 
buried in a common grave; and at Hebron, 128 Eskimo bodies 
were buried at sea through a hole in the ice. I think it safe to 
say that if it were not for the shielding and uplifting work of 
the Moravian Missions, the Eskimos of Labrador would prac- 
tically have been extinguished long ago. 

“On account of the cold climate, organic decay is a rather slow 
process in the North, so that the question of personal cieanli- 
ness iS one rather of sentiment than of health, and the Eskimos 
in general pay but little attention to sentiment, Thus the‘- 
immediate home surroundings are often very filthy and can 
better be imagined than described. Many of their houses are 
little more than flimsy frame huts roughly sheathed with un- 
painted boards; and often, instead of glass, strips of translucent 
seal gut sewed together are tacked over the window openings. 
In very many cases, however, these people live in mud houses 
built around and over a slender frame-work of spruce or “jun- 
iper” (tamarack) timbers. The walls, about two feet thick 
sometimes resting on a lower course of boulders set in mud, are 
built of sods piled one above another up to the eaves. The 
rafters are first covered with boards or with “rinds” of bark 
over which the sod is then laid, so that the completed house, 
from a distance, looks like a dugout in the side of a hill. 


“Seal meat and blubber, often kept until it is rancid, and 
eaten raw, are staple articles of diet, and add a peculiar signi- 
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ficance to the grin with which the Eskimo always shouts his 
word of greeting—‘Aksunai!’ (Be Strong!) A large percentage 
of the tissues of his body is built up from seal meat; seal oil is 
the fuel that keeps his internal-combustion engine chugging; 
and the skin of the seal is his outside reinforcement against the 
elements. Until you know him fairly well, he is literally a 
‘sealed book’. 

“No one can compare with the Eskimo—in his own opinion. 
He belongs to the superior race, all others being ‘barbarians.’ | 
In mechanical ingenuity these people show a remarkable apti- 
tude—in the making of their own tools and utensils, the repair 
and refitting of broken engine parts, etc. Give an Eskimo a 
gun, and, if he misses his first shot, he will at once proceed to 
hammer the barrel straight with an axe or stone, or will stick 
the muzzle into a crack and bend the barrel until it is straight 
enough to suit him. And he will always file off the sights as 
totally unnecessary and misleading. 

“In general, the Eskimo is honest, but lacking in thrift; gentle 
and affable, but easily arroused to suspicion, jealousy, and 
violent anger. The Eskimo women are very skillful in making 
seal boots and in other uses of the needle; and many of them 
reveal a liking for the trifles of ornamental display that is not 
wholly confined to the sisterhood of the uncivilized.” 


Regarding the general features of the country, Dr. Johnson 
said: “This Hudson Strait region, as you know, lies pretty far 
North, climatically. It is something like 100 miles above the 
northernmost tree limit. With the possible exception of a small 
outcropping of ancient rock in Western Australia, it is probably 
the oldest land on the earth. Its rocky ramparts, towering in the 
Four Peaks of the Torngaets, just below Killinek, to some 7,000 
feet, were piled up long ages before the walls of Thebes were 
built or Nebuchadnezzar was wrapped in his swaddling clothes. 
In a sense, also, the entire Hudson Bay region might be called 
the ‘mother land’ of both Canada and the United States, for here 
were formed those colossal ice sheets which, in past geological 
ages, were the mightiest instruments in Nature’s hands molding 
the face of this continent to its present contour and determin- 
ing the future trend of its industrial and commercial, and thus 
its political development. And these same archaean rock battle- 
ments of this storm-beaten seaboard have been for countless ages, 
as they are today, the protecting ‘shield’ that has saved both our 
countries from complete obliteration. 

“Lying off the beaten track of the world’s development, the 
great march of human history has passed this region by. 
Through all the turmoil and upheaval in other lands, it continues 
to sleep the tranquil sleep of almost undisturbed isolation, as 
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‘it has done since the earth was young. And here, in the en- 
forced silence—for at Killinek there is no telegraph, no radio, 
and only one mail a year—one loses touch with the throbbing 
of the world’s pulse.” 

The“Harmony,” which carried Dr. Johnson North from Hope- 
dale to Killinek, and back again as far as Hebron—where, in 
order to save time in getting to Chicago, he transferred to the 
“Senef”—was the last boat of the year to enter and leave 
Hudson Strait. A wooden vessel of only 283 tons register, she 
is the smallest ship now regularly crossing the Atlantic, the 
voyage being once a year from her home port of London, Eng. 
She is the supply ship of the Moravian Missions along the Lab- 
rador coast, and is stanchly reinforced for ice navigation. She is 
very appropriately named the “Harmony,” says Dr. Johnson, 
for “her Captain Jackson and entire crew, as well as the novelty 
of life aboard her, were to me a constant source of wonder and 
delight.” 

“The appearance of the “Harmony” recalls the “wooden walls” 
of the old seafaring days. She is a barque, three-masted, and is 
equipped with the old-fashioned square-rigged sails, the sailors 
climbing the rigging and running out along the yards to furl 
the sails in the roughest weather—one of the very few vessels of 
her type now seen on the high seas. She uses auxiliary steam 
power, but has no electric lights. Originally named the “Lorna 
Doone,” she carries at her prow a figure-head representing the 
white-draped heroine of the well-known story of that name. Only 
one other ship is left today, it is claimed—one of the old vessels 
of the United States Navy—which carries this old-time reminder 
of vanished days. 

“It is a remarkable but little-known fact that the Moravian 
Church, or Church of the Brethren, a Protestant Evangelical 
denomination, dating back to sixty years before the Reform- 
ation, and quite strong in England and Europe and in scattered 
parts of the United States, has been carrying on its brave and 
unselfish missionary work among the Eskimos of Labrador, with- 
out ostentation and without advertising, since before George 
Washington was born. 

“Words utterly fail me,” said Dr. Johnson,, “to express my 
profound admiration for the plucky spirit of these brave men 
and women of whom the world at large knows so little. The 
highest salary the missionary can earn is equivalent to only 
about $600 a year in American money. When his children, one 
by one, reach the age of seven, they must be taken from him 
and sent to the Church schools in Europe to be educated up to 
the age of fourteen; and the tragedy of final separation is not 
uncommon. 
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“There are many people today who scoff at the idea that any- 
one ever does anything except for ‘what money there is in It. 
To them the one thing desirable in life is to accumulate enough 
wealth to be able to tread the paths of ease; and the ‘almighty 
dollar’ is the only thing the one ultimate standard by which all 
worth is judged, but the one supreme justification for everything 
that can be ‘put over.’ But surely, on the other hand, if a man 
sought only material riches, he would hardly go to the hardships 
of life along that bleak and lonely coast; and if it can be said 
of any good people on earth today that they seek not the things 
that perish, but things above, it is certainly true of these plucky 
Moravian workers. Their eyes have caught the vision of that 
‘light that never was on land or sea’; and they have clothed 
themselves in the lowly habiliments of unselfish service, mere- 
ly to tread in the Master’s footsteps if so be that they may touch 
the hem of His garment.” 


“Port Burwell—or Killinek, to use the Eskimo name—lies 
about 100 miles southwest of Cape Chidley, at the meeting- 
point of two arms of water penetrating the island, which are 
separated by a bar at low tide. Situated on the Ungava Bay 
side of the northeastern tip of the continent, this port is the 
only port available for naval strategic command of the Strait 
and the entrance to Hudson Bay. It is located in the hinterland 
territory now in dispute between Canada and Newfoundland. 
The latter has unquestioned jurisdiction over the coastal strip 
reaching from Blanc Sablon in the Strait of Belle Isle, North 
to Cape Chidley, but claims also the entire watershed of the vast 
Labrador peninsula draining into the Atlantic. Thus, at Killinek, 
one is in the anomalous position of hardly knowing where he is. 
Canada maintains an officer of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police at this port, to act as Customs Collector, and goods 
brought there have to pay duty to the Canadian Government; 
but at the same time all letters sent out by the annual mail from 
Killinek must carry Newfoundland stamps. 


“In the last days of September, the sun dropped behind the 
hills at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. The nights were frosty; but 
though there was an occasional flury of snow, it was only on 
the highest peaks in the distance that the white mantel had 
come to stay. The climate, however, is a hard one, and it must 
be admitted that there is always more or less coolness prevail- 
ing. But it was cooler in Chicago on October 30, Dr. Johnson 
said, just after his return, than it was at any time while he was 
in Killinek. 

On the question of the navigability of Hudson Strait, Dr. 
Johnson had abundant opportunity to make investigations while 
at Killinek, He took hundreds of photographs, talked with the 
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missionaries and the Hudson Bay Company people, with ex- 
perienced ship captains, sailors, and fishermen there, as well as 
along the coast, made excursions in small boats, used his head 
and hands and feet, and in short got the facts of the situation. 


“To sail the entire length of the Labrador coast to Hudson 
Strait,” Dr. Johnson says, “is to have a new world of increasing 
wonder unrolled before you. The stupendous cliffs rising in 
some cases abruptly from the water along the sea-front—around 
Cape Mugford, the Kiglapaits, the Bishop’s Mitre, Mount Blow- 
me-down, and many other peaks—increase generally in altitude 
and have more ragged sky-lines toward the North, towering to 
heights that strike the dullest imagination with their impressive 
grandeur. They are barren rock, however, and the entire 
country becomes more and more a scene of indescribable 
desolation. 


“This region on the outer rim of the continent is still domi- 
nater by the retreating rear-guard forces of the Ice Age; and 
its few hardy inhabitants have to wrest their precarious liveli- 
hood from an environment probably sterner, and where the 
going is probably harder, than in any other land on the face of 
the globe. Flowers, however, of gorgeous hue, bloom there, 
sometimes in great profusion, in scattered islets of verdure 
amidst the general desolation; and the still brighter blossoms 
of courage and cheerfulness, and the unfading flower of gentle- 
ness and love and sympathy and helpfulness so often seen there 
in human hearts and faces, show that these priceless treasures 
are not the monopoly of other lands.” 
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XIII 
THE MISSION IN SURINAM 


The economic condition of the country during the year 
under review must be characterized as bad. Articles of ex- 
port, and especially the cocoa bean, brought a low price and 
could not find a sufficient market and the creole population seem 
unwilling to turn to other forms of cultivation and to the 
raising of cattle, which might pay better. This has continued 
to cause them to move into the city of Paramaribo in ever in- 
creasing numbers, with a consequent increase in the propor- 
tion of those who have no regular employment. Whilst the 
climate and the fruitfulness of the soil lessen the consequences 
of this and keep actual starvation at a distance, the situation 
presents little hope for the developement of a strong «nd healthy 
-body of citizens with a future before them. The former plan- 
tations and the little cultivated patches of the colored people 
are either retrograding once more to forest wilderness or are 
being seized by the newer immigrant races, the British Indians and 
and the Javanese. It goes with the saying, that this condition 
of things has increasingly awakened the concern of the men 
who are responsible for the affairs of the colony. During the 
year under review, for example, our Brothr Siegfried Beck, 
the manager of the Mission firm, Kersten and Co., delivered 
a series of lectures before a wide public, in which he sug- 
gested ways and means of improving the economic situation 
of the land. Naturally the low state of business and agri- 
culture had its effect on our Mission as such. In increasing 
numbers the members of the congregations in the districts 
and open country are pressing into Paramaribo, with a con- 
sequent increase of inability on the part of the former to meet 
the expenses of their organization. This financial stress was 
most seriously aggravated by the inability of the European 
Continental Province of our Church to send financial aid to 
this mission. Anxiety and care rest on our missionaries in 
Surinam as never before . Hence too a cry for help goes out 
to all our membership in all lands. 

Under the Circumstances it is not surprising that the sta- 
tistics of the ‘Old Mission,” that among the descendants of 
the former slave population, show a decrease af 812. On the 
other hand those of the “New Mission,” that among the Bush 
Negroes, British Indians and Javanese, have a net gain of 82. 

Death was active among the ranks of our missionary workers. 
The first to be called home was Brother Samuel Prellwitz, one 
of the veteran missionaries. The next the ordained native 
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Brother, Samuel Schelts, after a service of 29 years, the latter 
years being distinguished by his most valuable leadership in 
the Bushland Mission along the Upper Surinam, with head- 
quarters at Ganzee. In October the much younger missionary, 
Paul Zschaschler, died after a brief illness in Coronie; he had 
been permitted to serve in the field only eleven years, but they 
were years of devoted consecration. In quick succession Sis- 
ter Sophie and Brother Julius Bergwijn died in the hospital in 
Paramamibo. They had served for eighteen years among their 
country people, latterly in the Bushland, and had made very 
depressing experience of the power of heathenism, especially 
in Koffiekamp. And finally the young assistant evangelist 
Cronie died suddenly, only twenty-nine years of age, whilst 
on his journey by boat to a station on the Saramacca, to which 
he had been appointed. 


The corps of workers suffered shrinkage in other ways. 
After a service of thirty-five years Brother and Sister H. 
Scholze retired to Europe, and the missionaries Theo. Mueller, 
Franz Langerfeld, Otto Staude and Heinrich Pawel received 
appointments in their home Province. The Brethren W. Kersten 
and P. Legene were granted furlough, the latter to first of all 
canvass the American congregations. The ordained native 
missionary Samuel Hellstone was dismissed from the service. 
Overagainst this loss of eleven only five new workers entered 
the field. These were: Brother Gustavus Gill and wife, ap- 
pointed to one of the city churches, Brother and Sister Walter 
Fliegel, destined for the work among the British Indians, 
Brother and Sister Harold Schuetz, called to the educational 
branch of the Mission, and Brother Arthur Peuker and wife, 
who will assist Brother Larisch in the Mission among the Java- 
nese. Changes took place in the ranks of the Sisters at 
Bethesda, the Sisters Alwine Seliger, Christiana West and Philip- 
pine Stuhlfaut returning to Europe after periods of service 
in Surinam ranging from sixteen to twenty-five years. Their 
places were taken by Martha Martin, Ida Baerm and Olga Resse. 


On April 2, the superintendence of the Mission was taken over 
by Brother Walter Burkhardt from Brother Th. Mueller, who 
had undertaken it temporarily for four years. Advance marked 
the educational work. The opening of three new schools, the 
development of the former “Selecta,” and the increase in 
number of teachers by 13 and of scholars by 354 are all good signs. 
Moreover the missionaries could look back with special satis- 
faction on the voluntary participation of a-couple of teachers 
in the spiritual activity of the congregations. Six native 
workers entered on a course of instruction for evangelists, 
which was opened on November 12, and in connection with which 
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five missionaries imparted instruction. In other respects the 
Mission presented both lights and shadows. For example in 
the Wanika congregation in Paramaribo real life from above 
was shown by the association which cares for the sick both in 
body and in soul. On the other hand among the Bush Negroes 
of the Surinam and Saramacca Rivers a revival of heathen 
usages caused sorrow; Bergendal witnessed idolatrous Winti 
dances, and Groningen a murder in which superstition and 
witchcraft played a part. 
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XIV 


THE MISSIONS IN AFRICA 


South Africa. Western Province. 


Economically the past was a prosperous year here. This 
made itself felt in connection with church-offerings and collec- 
tions of all sorts. Throughout the entire year the congre- 
gations even collected money in aid of their former mission- 
aries, now in retirement in Germany, and in all more than $1250 
were sent to alleviate their needs. The membership shows a 
net gain of 150, fifty of these through the baptism of heathen. 
Mamre rejoiced in the opening of a new outpost, Conterberg, 
served regularly since March 4th. 

In April, new recruits were received in the persons of Brother 
and Sister Gustavus Reichel, who had served in the Himalaya 
Mission before the War. On March 9th, Miss Hanna, for many 
years identified with the educational work of the Mission, died 
suddenly at Genadendaal, and on July 9th, at Maitland Sister 
Maria Rasmus, the wife of our native minister there. The 
first part of the year was rendered anxious by a law-suit con- 
cerning the title to the mission property at Genadendaal, 
similar to the one brought a number of years ago in connection 
with another piece of land, brought by dissatisfied elements. 
In spite of the fact that its outcome was favorable to the 
Mission and the legal costs were placed on the bringers of the 
suit, the Mission was under large expense in the defense of its 
rights. But it goes with the saying, that the divisions in cer- 
tain congregations, which enemies of the work succeed in 
stirring up by playing on the prejudice and ignorance of some 
of the native members, do not make for spiritual advance. On 
the day after the decision of the court the school-house in Berea 
was burnt down, as was thought, an act of revenge on the part 
of some for the loss of their suit. But in spite of all this and 
in spite too of the propaganda made by various African sects, 
good things could be reported from many of the congregations. 
An increase in the number of those desiring confirmation, good 
attendance at the Holy Communion, active participation of the 
local church officers in the management of congregational 
affairs, etc. Especially encouraging was the good spirit char- 


acterizing the Normal School at Genadendaal, a co-educational 
institution. 


South Africa. Eastern Province. 


Here the first half of the year was prosperous in externals, 
the corn harvest being good and abundant. Church dues came 
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in well and collections for former missionaries now in Germany 
were also gathered. But since the Continental Province was 
unable to send any financial aid, this Province would have been 
in sore straits, had it not been for the appropriations made by 
and gifts sent from the Boards in London, England, Bethlehem, 
Pa., and Salem, N. C. Unfortunately there followed a severe 
drought, with a plague of locusts. Fields and gardens, and 
even the cattle suffered. And sickness broke out in Engotini 
and parts of Hlubiland. 

Here too changes took place in the ranks of the missionary 
workers. On August 24th, the native minister Joseph Mtombeni 
died in Queenstown, and his widow followed him about a quarter 
of a year later. The former missionary assistant, Levi Ngqa- 
kayi, was ordained by Bishop Van Calker, and sent to Queens- 
town. In October, Brother and Sister Walter Bourquin returned 
from furlough in Europe to Tinana. After fourteen years of 
valued service in the Normal School at Mvenyane, Brother John 
Pope returned to England. In August, he was replaced by 
Brother Theodore Poiet. 

There has been no lack of counter movements against our 
work in the past year, even though the influence of the Ethio- 
pian Church appeared to be less dangerous. In Hlubiland, the 
Roman Catholic Church was decidedly aggressive. Near Bethesda 
Zionists pushed forward. Elsewhere, voices were raised 
against us as a “German Church.” And it is apparent that the 
race question, among the Africans themselves, exerts an in- 
fluence. The educational work in some respects is marking time; 
at least is not characterized by the expansion of former days. 
There is a surplus of school-masters in the country, a result of 
the crowding into the profession of too many aspirants 
formerly. That has caused a decrease of the scholars in the 
Seminary at Mvenyane to 70. 

The financial needs of the Province compelled a cutting down 
of salaries paid to evangelists and similar assistants. In some 
cases, this was followed by resignation or a curtailing of 
activity. On the other hand, the eleven assistants associated 
with Brother Peter Mazwi resolved to push forward as actively 
as before, “to show to other churches, that we are not serving 
for the sake of money, but for the great Paymaster, Jesus, and 
for the salvation of our people.” And the activity of the 
assistant, Elias Mzuku, in Xentu, about whom Brother Blohm 
reports, might put to shame many a recognized servant of God. 


THE MISSION TO KAFFIRS IN SOUTH AFRICA—EAST 


A letter from Bishop Ernst van Calker, the Superintendent of 
the Mission, under date of March 25, 1924, expresses his deep 
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appreciation for all that has been done for this work during 
the years of its financial distress, since the General Mission 
Funds invested in Europe have been practically wiped out by 
conditions there. 

The cost of the Mission was over $16,000.00. Of this amount, 
less than $10,000.00 was raised in the field. This left a deficit 
of more than $6,000.00 to be met some-how-or other. Fortun- 
ately the Boards in London, Salem, N. C., and Bethlehem, Pa., 
were able to come. to their relief. More than $4,500.00 was 
thus contributed, the greater part of which was made up of 
several appropriations from the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel, Bethlehem, Pa. The balance, more than $1,500.00 was 
arranged for, writes Bishop van Calker “within our own circles, 
i. e. without contracting debts with out-siders, banks or money- 
lenders.” Just how this was done he does not say, but he adds, 
“We praise the Lord, Who has done far beyond our expectations, 
and we thank our Brethren of the Boards in Salem, London and 
Bethlehem, for the help given to us so liberally.” 


The cost of this Mission for the last two years has been about 
the same, so that they have about the same condition to look 
forward to for this year. What it may be possible for the Soci- 
ety for Propagating the Gospel to do from year to year will 
largely depend upon the contributions for Foreign Missions. 
The special needs in both Alaska and Nicaragua are so great that 
unless the offerings continue to increase, the demands made 
upon the income from invested funds may be so great that 
little, if anything, will be available for South Africa, and the 
prayer with which Bishop van Calker closes his letter will have 
to go unanswered. 

“I pray that your Board may help us, as far as possible, also 
in this next year.” 


EAST EQUATORIAL AFRICA UNYAMWESI 


The administration of the Mission in East Equatorial Africa, 
Unyamwesi, is in charge of our British Mission Board, with 
its seat in London, England. The following reports of the work 
in this field, therefore, are taken from the Periodical Accounts. 

The work in its various branches was carried on without in- 
terruption at and around all our stations, from Urambo in the 
north of the field to Kitunda in the south. The first and com- 
prehensive repairs to the buildings at Sikonge, Ipole and Usoke 
were completed, save a few minor repairs at Usoke, which will 
be carried out in the early part of 1924. New floors are still 
required in some of the houses, the former ones having been 
severely damaged by fungus and white ants; and the corrugated 
iron roofs want a fresh coat of paint, as they-are in danger of 
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being spoiled by rust. These repairs, however, were deferred 
until next year, because we did not have the necessary material. 


Outstanding events of this period are the manning of Ipole 
and Usoke, the arrival of Dr. and Mrs. Keevill at Sikonge, bap- 
tisms at Ipole, at Kitunda, at Sikonge, and at Usoke, and the 
first confirmation in Unyamwezi. 


On December 3lst, 1922, there were 471 baptised Christians 
and 452 catechumens and “hearers” connected with the mission. 
From the statistics attached to this report we see that the total 
number of adherents is now 1,189, of whom 636 are baptised and 
553 Catechumens and “hearers.” There have thus in the course 
of the year been added 266 souls to our congregations and our 
hearers’ and catechumens’ classes. These are visible results. 
But we hope that also some of the many who came into contact 
with the mission during the year may have carried grains of 
the eternal seed away with them which will someday sprout, 
grow up, and bear fruit. 


We are thankful for these visible results; and we are stand- 
ing On scriptural ground when we say that we hope some of the 
seed sown may one day take root, spring up, and bear fruit. 
It would, however, be unwise on our part to rely on unseen 
results, just as it would be a mistake to count too much with the 
figures in our lists. Mere figures are insufficient, and may even 
be deceptive. They show quantity, but not necessarily also 
quality; and where the latter is missing the former is of little 
or no value. It was mentioned in the report for last year th t 
our Christians show signs of the new life in Christ. There is 
in our congregations a growing feeling of mutual responsibility. 
They were this year for the first time after the war reminded 
of their duty respecting contributions towards the support of 
the work. In pre-war times each adult Church member paid one 
rupee Congregation Cash. Money being still very scarce, tith- 
ing was introduced. It was encouraging to observe how will. 
ingly this new arrangement was accepted. The tithe-grain was 
sold, the proceeds amounting to Shs.340.98. Collections at 
Sikonge and Tabora amounted to Shs.72.01, and sundry gifts 
to Shs.105.50. These items make a total of Shs. 518.49. Com- 
pared with what is required alone for the Support of our native 
helpers, it is but a small amount. Yet it is a beginning, and we 
hope the contributions will increase from year to year. Most 
of the churches needed repairing, which in some cases meint a 
good deal of labour. It was rendered by the Christi: ns in 
addition to the tithe. These are pleasing and encouraging 
symptoms. But there are also others, and sometimes very many, 
too. There are backsliders; there are transgressors of th- 
seventh and other Commandments. Considering, however, the 
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conditions under which they have been brought up, and by 
which they are still surrounded, we can understand that they 
often stumble and fall, and that the signs of the new life which 
they, with some deplorable exceptions, mean to live, are to be 
found more in their struggles with the manifold temptations 
which are every day lying in wait for them in their pathwy 
than in their culvitations of the higher virtues of Christianity 

Many petitions respecting teachers were submitted to u3 in 
the course of the year Most of them came from chiefs and 
sub-chiefs. We could not comply with them, for want of money 
and teachers. We hope circumstances will be more favour- 
able in 1924, and that we shall be able to satisfy at least a few 
of the petitioners. 

The English Brother Arthur Keevil, after completing a full 
course in medicine, left England with his bride in the latter 
part of the year 1923, in order to begin medical missionary 
activity in Unyamwesi. His report of medical work at Sikonge 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1924, follows. 


The medical work still remains of necessity in a very primi- 
tive state. Many factors conduce to this, among them may be 
mentioned the strangeness of modern medicine to these primi- 
tive people, the utter lack of trained assistance, and also the 
lack of many things needful for the equipment of even the most 
modest hospital. The two former can be overcome by years 
of patient work, so that those who will look for results with 
a capital R, or for wonderful statistics will be doomed to dis- 
appointment. The work of God is not measured by statistics. 
One feels how tremendous is the work, and is tempted to compare 
one’s efforts to a man attempting to remove the Great Pyramid 
with a pen-knife. But the work is the Lord’s; “not by might, 
nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

Out-patient work is, and for a long time must remain, the 
chief feature of the medical work. Many of these patients come 
long distances, for example from Urambo and Usoke, and re- 
main with friends in or near Sikonge. The figures supplied will 
show that there has been an increase over the last quarter. All 
patients are encouraged to give what they can towards the cost 
of treatment, and here is also noted an increase, absolute and 
relative. The amount, to people at home, is, of course, re- 
diculously small, and is chiefly composed of contributions in 
kind, mostly maize and chicken, and purchased by the mission- 
ary staff, at a rate usually in excess of market prices for the 
sake of the work! But in a country where a native Church 
helper and school-teacher receives only six shillings per month, 
it is hopeless to look for large monetary contributions—the 
people simply have not the means to do it. The very few Indian 
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merchants in the district who require medical aid can, and do, 
pay for it. 

Of in-patients, there are three at present, though one is so 
hopelessly paralysed that he will probably not derive any physi- 
cal benefit from his stay, except that at least he obtains food— 
on arrival he had not eaten for days, and had taken three days 
to travel what is ordinarily an hour’s walk, having slept on the 
road two nights. His presence opens up another difficult 
problem, namely, what is to be done with such people—often, 
as alleged in this case, driven out of the village to fend for 
themselves. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Another in-patient 
comes from Mwivono, and his life was at first despaired of; up 
to the present no less than thirty-three abscesses, large and 
small, have been opened, and his condition is improving slightly. 
The other had his fore-arm so badly smashed with a gun-burst 
that amputation was necessary, and, as it had taken seven days 
to carry him here, his condition was bad. Miss Jensen kindly 
came over from Ipole to administer the anaesthetic, and my 
wife and I did the necessary amputation. The next morning 
we were surprised to find him walking outside the hospital, 
very proud of himself! 


An eminent surgeon has said that the modern hospital should 
consist of huts which can be burned down and replaced every 
ten years. In one thing at least, then, we hope to be up-to-date, 
for we are contemplating building three small huts, costing 
perhaps twenty shillings each, to accomodate in-patients, and 
the inevitable relatives. This is necessary because natives are 
used to having fires in their huts all night, which we cannot 
allow in a large valuable thatched building, and, as they wear 
only a strip of cotton cloth, they complain of the cold at nights. 
We have procured three cheap blankets to overcome this difficul- 
ty up to the present, but the average native seems to prefer a 
fire to a blanket. 


Visits to homes number twenty-three, and these make one 
wonder, not at the presence of disease, but at the possibility 
of their being any good health at all in the country. After the 
goats and hens have been turned out or stepped over, one 
usually finds the patient lying in a dark corner of a room totally 
innocent of windows. In one hut the door was so small that I 
positively could not get in! 


The work is a Great Adventure, and, like all adventures, 


brings with it its happy surprises and_ its disappointments; 
but we have His promise that He is with us always, and what 


more could man need? 
ARTHUR |) KEEVILIEM. BB: CHE: 
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Statistics of Medical Work, Sikonge, April 1st—June 30th, 
1924, compared with January Ist—March 3ist, 1924. 


2nd quarter 


New out-patients 273 
Total out-patient attendances 3,061 
In-patients (a) European 1 
In-patients (b) African 3 
Visits to homes 23 
Total Receipts from non-European 

patients $47.47 


Ist quarter 
219 
1,874 


| 


$16.64 


ARTHUR J; KEEVILL, M: B., CH. B. 
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XV 


THE WEST HIMALAYA MISSION 


Annual Report of the Province for the Year Ending 
September 30th, 1923. 


In presenting the Annual Report we wish first of all to express 
our gratitude to God for His help during the past year, and for 
the success, though small, which He has given us in our work. 
Taking the Field as a whole, we can report an increase in num- 
bers, of six, due chiefly to Leh, and partly to Kalatse. In Poo, 
two members have had to be struck off the list, and in Chod one 
by removal. There is also an increase in communicant member- 
ship, by eight, all in Leh, where loose ends were picked up 
during the year in preparing the heathen partners of mixed 
marriages for baptism, in confirmation, and the baptism of 
two orphan boys. Under the heading of ‘adherents,’ we can 
also speak of an increase in numbers of five. 

As to the spiritual life in our congregations, we think w2 may 
also acknowledge with gratitude that there has been an advance, 
if we except Poo, which is still so disappointing that the British 
Mission Board have reluctantly had to decide to withdraw from 
there next year (1924), and are hoping that a Canadian Mission- 
ary Society will take the work over from us. (This plan has had 
to be abandoned.) Kyelang seems to have had its troubles 
during the past year, but has surmounted them, leaving the 
work there stronger than before, we hope. Both our native 
ministers have done their work well, and we cannot help but feel 
that Joseph has learnt much through the experiences of last 
year. Kalaste was again regarded as an out-station of Leh, and 
was visited regularly by the missionaries and the ministers of 
this place. 

On the whole, the little educational work done by our Mission 
has been successful, except the Boy’s School in Leh, which 
still is a great problem, but one we hope to tackle seriously 
this year. The Girl’s School in Leh has been a real success, 
although there is still room for improvement. In this educa- 
tional work among girls we have great scope in Leh, as we have 
no opposition. Ische’s work in Kalatse has been very satis- 
factory, and this school will also benefit by the presence of the 
Burroughses there. In Kyelang there is a State Day-school, 
and therefore schoolwork is unnecessary; but they have a small 
school in Chod. In Poo, the only bit of work that seems to be 
really cheering is that among the children in Day and Sunday 
schools. Besides the one in Poo, Leh and Kyelang had a Sunday 
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school, and no doubt the Burroughses will start one in Kalatse 
now. 

Medical work has been carried on in Leh, and Bro. Peter has 
done what he can for the people in Poo. During the year Bro. 
Asboe spent a month in the C. M. S. Mission Hospital in Srina- 
gar, learning to give anaesthetics and picking up any other 
medical and surgical knowledge he could. Bro. Burroughs, no 
doubt, will run a dispensary in Kalatse this next year. 

Evangelistic work in and around Kalatse has been carried 
on quietly, but regularly, and we trust that much good has 
resulted, although we have no figures which tell of definite 
conversions. This is certainly a most splendid centre for evan- 
gelistic work, as all around it there are fairly large villages, and 
we are glad that the Burroughses are stationed there now to 
superintend it. A good deal of touring has also been done from 
Kyelang by Joseph. In Poo, travelling expenses being almost 
prohibitive, it has not been possible to do much from that centre. 
From Leh, one evangelistic tour was made into Nubra, which 
has not been visited for many years. 

With Brother and Sister Kunick and Brother and Sister 
Burroughs back in the field again, it is now sufficiently staffed 
not only to maintain the present work, but to attack the sur- 
rounding heathenism. This we hope to do during the next year, 
and for this work we hope to be able to draw in more help from 
our native brethren. 

A. REEVE HEBER 
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XVi. 


THE LEPER HOME AT JERUSALEM 
“JESUS HELP” 


Fifty-Second Report, for the Year 1923. 


For another year Jesus’ help has been freely given at the 
Home that bears His name to all who sought it, and we can 
record with grateful hearts that we lacked nothing, in spite of 
the partial draught that made it necessary to be careful with the 
water in the tanks. Before the rainy season began in November 
a tank, which leaked and had run dry, was repaired, spouts were 
renewed, roofs mended, and necessary pointing and painting 
done. Very few repairs had been done for ten years, and the 
need was great, but now the water supply should be ample, 
when the tanks are once filled. 


Sister Elizabeth, who had served for 34 years, was compelled 
to lay down her office as matron. All friends of our home will 
join us in expressing grateful thanks to her for her long and 
faithful service. 


It is impossible to issue this report without some reference 
to the founding of the British Empire Leprosy Association for 
the purpose of fighting and stamping out the disease. It owes 
its formation to the work of three men who had become closely 
acquainted with the treatment of lepers in India. The Rev. 
Frank Oldrieve was the Indian Secretary of the Mission to 
Lepers. Sir Leonard Rogers, experimenting with the pre- 
paration of the fruit of the Hydnocarpus long since known as 
chaulmoogra oil, which we also have used in more than one form, 
was able to carry the results hitherto attained so much farther 
that the new Association speaks definitely of ‘‘the cure of 
leprosy,” and aims at stamping out the disease “in thirty or 
forty years.” Lord Chelmsford, as Viceroy of India, having 
over 200,000 lepers under his rule, backed these two men in 
every way, and still does so. 

None who work among lepers can be left untouched by this 
new movement. They will gain new hope and courage, and will 
have such moral support as they never had before. We also, 
the oldest Protestant workers in this field, shall feel its influ- 
ence, We ask again for the prayers of God’s people. 

ARTHUR WARD, 
Hon. Sec. 
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Extracts from Doctor’s Report. 


I beg to submit the following report regarding the work in 
our Leper Home during the year 1923:— 


I —Statistics. Male Female 
Number of patients on Dec. 31st, 1922 30 Ve 13 
Entered during 1923 5 3 2 
Deaths during 1923 2 2 
Left 11 5 6 
Total—December 3lst, 1923 22 13 9 
Classified according to religion— 

Mohammedans 17 % S 

Christians 4 4 

Jews 1 1 
Classified according to disease— 

Nodular 7 

Nervous 10 

Mixed 5 


Non-lepers 2 
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XVII 
GENERAL DIRECTORY 


OF THE MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH. 


Notes. The Foreign Mission Work of the Moravian Church (begun 
on August 21, 1732) is a common enterprise of the entire Church. The 
control is in the hands of the Mission Board, which is a part of the gen- 
eral governing Board of the entire Unity, whose members are elected by 
the representatives of the various independent Provinces assembled in Gen- 
eral Synod, or, between Synods, by the various Provinces of the Unity. 
The unity of the work finds expression in the fact that the governing 
Boards of the various Provinces are at the same time “Provincial Mission 
Boards” to further the support of the work in the entire field. 


A. THE HOME BASE. 
(Names in parentheses are the maiden names of wives.) 


I. THE MISSION BOARD. 


a. Address: Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany, except in the case of the Repre- 
sentatives of the American and British Provinces. 

Rev. Samuel Baudert, D. D., (Doehner), President. 

Rt. Rev. J. Taylor Hamilton, D. D. (Beck), 1444 Main St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Representative of the American Province. 

Rt. Rey. Arthur Ward (Warwick), 32 Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 
Representative of the British Province. 

Rev. John Hettasch (Kern), Vice-President and 
Director of Mission Finance. 

Rev. Herman Steinberg (Liebig), 
Representative of the European Continental Province. 


b. Mission Secretaries. 
Rev. Kurt Fichtner (Hickel), Recording Secretary and Registrar. 
Rudolph Merian (Barth), Financial Secretary. 
Woldemar Richard, Business Secretary. 


c. Mission Advocates. 

In Germany: Rev. Theodore Bechler (Wauer), Editor of German Mis- 
sion Literature; Mission Inspector. Address, Herrnhut, Saxony, Ger- 

many. i 

Rev. Traugott Bachman (Kiinzel), Niesky, Silesia. 

In Austria and Czecho-Slovakia: Rev. Edmund Dahl (Luecke). 
Address, Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany. 

Rey. Franz Cheleboun. ; a: 

Address, Wildenschwerdt (Ousti and Orlici). 

In Switzerland: Bernhard Menzel. ; 

Address, 2 Rue Bernard Dussaud, Genéve, Switzerland. 

In Holland: Rev. Herman Bielke (Reusch). 
Address, Zusterplein 18, Zeist in Holland. 

In Denmark: Rev. Friedrich Hoy (Holm). 

Address: Christiansfeld, North Schleswig, Denmark. 


In England: Rev. Charles Klesel (Plevy). 
Address, 32 Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 4, England, 
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In America: Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, D. D. (Daniel). 
Address, 67 West Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


d. Finance Department. 

F. Schuetz, Herrnhut, Saxony, Representative of the Continental Prov- 
ince. Rev. H. J. Wilson, London, England, Representative of the British 
Province. H. Feldman, M. D., Wilhelmsdorf, Wuertt; O. Uttendoerfer, 
A. Beck, H. Marx and J. Sieborger, all in Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany. 
The last three, with F. Schuetz, constitute the Executive Committee. 


e. Agencies. 

The finances of the Mission are controlled from the central treasury in 
Herrnhut under the following officials: 

John Hettasch (Kern), Chairman; Rudolph Merian (Barth), Chief 
Clerk; Rudolph Bechler (Aastrup), Treasurer; John Ehrhardt (Brauk- 
mann), Bookkeeper; Friedrich Bosz (Lentz), Bookkeeper; Rudolph Arn- 
stadt (Staude). 

There are the following agencies: 

Herrnhut cares for the furloughs and journeys of missionaries, for the 
packing and shipping of freight, etc. 

Adolph Glitsch (Raatz), Manager, and 

Henry Rapparlie (Meili). 

London, 32 Fetter Lane, E. C., attends to exchange between Herrnhut 
and the Missions abroad. - Rev. H. J. Wilson, Manager; Clement Spence 
(Swift) and Charles Harvey (Perrett), Bookkeepers. 5 

North America, also attends to exchange between Herrnhut and the 
Mission Fields. 

Paul de Schweinitz, Bethlehem, Pa. 

E. H. Stockton, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mission Book Agency in Herrnhut, founded in 1898, edits Mission litera- 
ture and handles cognate material. 

Theophil Raillard (Schuetz), Manager. 


Il. THE PROVINCIAL MISSION BOARDS. 


1. In Germany: The German Unity’s Board. 

Headquarters: Herrnhut, Saxony. 

Paul Jensen, D. D., President; Leonhard Bourquin, Otto Uttendoerfer, 
Karl Kuecherer, Samuel Baudert, D. D. 


2. In England: The British Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Headquarters, London. 
Herbert R. Mumford, President; J. Norman Libbey, H. James Wilson, 
together with Bishop A. Ward and the Mission Secretary, C. J. Klesel. 
3. In America (Northern Province): The Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Headquarters, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Charles L. Moench, D. D., President; Karl A. Mueller, D. D., Paul de 
Schweinitz, D. D., John S. Romig, D. D. 
4. In America (Southern Province): The Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Headquarters, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Edward Rondthaler, D. D., LL. D., President; J. Kenneth Pfohl, D. D., 
J. F. McCuiston, John W. Fries, Agnew H. Bahnson. 
These four Provincial Boards, together with Mission Board, constitute 
the General Directing Board of the Unity. 
In addition, in all Provinces of the Unity, the ministers of congregations 
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and evangelists are agents for the presentation of the Mission cause and 
the gathering of funds. 


III. MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

The most important are: 

1. The Society for the Furtherance of the Gospel among the Heathen, 
The Trust Society for the Furtherance of the Gospel among the 
Heathen (S. F. G.), in London. Founded 1741, Incorporated 1921. 

It consists of members of the Moravian Church and undertakes to fur- 
ther the mission work of the Church especially in British Colonies. It 
has made Labrador its particular charge. It owns a ship, “The Har- 
mony,” carries on trade with the Eskimos and has published “Periodical 
Accounts” since 1790. : 

The Board of Management of the Society is as follows: H. R. Mumford, 
Chairman; J. N. Libbey, Secretary; H. J. Wilson, Treasurer; C. J. Klesel, 
Secretary of General Committee. 

Address: Rev. H. J. Wilson, Treasurer, 32 Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 
4, England. 


2. The Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen (S. P. G.), 
in Bethlehem, Pa. Organized 1745, Reorganized 1787, Incorporated 
1788. 

All ministers of the Northern Province of the Church in America, are 
ex-officio members of this Society, while other members of the Church 
may be elected to active, and outside friends to honorary membership. 
The first care of this Society is for the Aborigines of America, and there- 
fore it takes particular care of the Missions in Alaska, California and 
Nicaragua. Publishes an annual pamphlet “Proceedings.” 

For the list of the Board of Directors see page 2. 

Address: Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, D. D., Treasurer, 67 West 
Church Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


3. The Foreign Missionary Society of the Moravian Church, South. In- 
corporated 1922. Organied 1923. 

Headquarters, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

All ministers of the Moravian Church, South, are ex-officio members of 
this Society. Any communicant member of the Moravian Church, South, 
may become an active member. Others, whether or not they be Moravians, 
may become contributing members. This Society is conducted purely and 
completely for the purpose of aiding and furthering the Foreign Missions 
of the Moravian Church. 

The Board of Directors is as follows: Rt. Rev. Edw. Rondthaler, D. D., 
John W. Fries, Agnew H. Bahnson, Rev. James E. Hall, Rev. J. Kenneth 
Pfohl, D. D., President; Henry F. Shaffner, Herbert A. Pfohl, Vice- 
President; William F. Miller, Robert D. Shore, Rufus A. Spaugh, Wil- 
liam E. Shore, together with Rev. Leon G. Luckenbach, Secretary; Rev. 
E. H. Stockton, Treasurer. 

Address: Rev. Ernest H. Stockton, Treasurer, 501 South Main Street, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

4. The Mission-Society in Zeist, Holland. Founded 1793. 

Its members are members of the Moravian Church in Zeist. It takes 
particular interest in Surinam. Publishes “Berichten wit de Heiden- 
Wereld.” 

Address: Rev. Herman Bielke, Moravian Church, Zeist, Holland, Sec- 
retary. Emil Weiss, Assistant. 
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5. The London Association in Aid of Moravian Missions. Founded 1817. 
It consists entirely of friends of Moravian Missions in England. The 
Missions are indebted to this Society for very generous support. A quar- 
terly Report and an annual Report are published. 
6. The North Schleswig Missionary Association. Founded 1843. 
Headquarters, Christiansfeld, N. Schleswig. 


Its members are members and friends of the Moravian Church in North 
Schleswig. It publishes “Evangelisk Missionstidende” in Danish, and sends 
its income to the General Mission Treasury. 


Address: Rev. Fr. Hoy, Chirstiansfeld, North Schleswig, Denmark. 


7. The Mite Association. Founded in 1877. 

Operates chiefly in Germany under the name of the ‘“Fuenfpfennig- 
verein,” but also in England. Chairman, Rev. H. O. Beck, Herrnhut, Sax- 
ony, Germany. 

8. The Unyamwesi League. Founded 1914. 

Rev. Th. Bechler, President, Herrnhut; E. Goerlitz, Treasurer, Herrn- 
hut, Saxony, Germany. 

9. The Staten Island Moravian Missionary Society. Organized 1906. 


Its members are friends of Moravian Missions whether members of the 
Moravian Church or not, and its twofold object is “to diffuse information 
about Moravian Missions and to raise funds for their prosecution.” 


Rev. W. H. Fluck, President, Great Kills, N. Y., U. S. A. 
10. The Moravian Foreign Missionary Society in Ohio. 


Composed of members of the Moravian churches in Ohio. Holds an 
anniversary at various churches connected with the Society. 


Rey. J. E. Weinland, President, Dover, O., U. S. A. 


11. The American Society in Aid of Moravian Missions. 
Adopted by Synod in 1920. 


Aims to keep or secure the interest and support especially of former 
Moravians and scattered friends of the Misions. Membership in open 
to anyone. 


Rev. H. E. Stocker, Ph. D., Executive Secretary, 331 West 83rd Street, 

New York. 

IV. MISSION SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

1. The Mission College in Niesky, Germany. Founded 1869. 
(Closed temporarily on account of the economic situation in Germany). 
2. The Mission College in Bristol, England. Founded 1904. 

Rev. Arthur Heath (Townsend), President. 

3. The Theological Seminaries in Germany (Herrnhut), England (Fair- 
field near Manchester), and America (Bethlehem, Pa.), also prepare men 
for mission service. 

V. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THE CHILDREN OF 

MISSIONARIES. 


The children of German missionaries are educated chiefly in the two 
schools in Kleinwelka, near Bautzen, Saxony. 


1. The Boys’ School was founded in 1776. Its Principal is Rev. Peter 
Buck (Beck). 
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2._ The Girls’ School was founded in 1779. Its Principal is Rev. Edward 
Burkhardt (Erxleben). Mrs. Martha Schuetz (m. n. Boenhof) is Ma- 
tron and Miss Hanna Knothe is Head Teacher. 

The children of British and American missionaries are, many of them, 
educated in the Boarding Schools conducted by those Provinces. 


B. MISSIONARIES. 
(As of June, 1924, corrected, as far as possible, to November, 1924). 


(Names in parentheses are the maiden names of wives. Dates after 
stations or fields denote the founding of the enterprise in each case; after 
missionaries’ names, they give the date of their entry on mission service. 
An asterisk (*) before a name indicates a native worker. A dagger (+) 
ay medical training, or medical or hospital or other nursing experi- 
ence. 


I. AMERICA. 


1, Lasrapor (1771). 


Killinek 1904 Vacant. 

Hebron 1830 Rev. Siegmund Waldmann (Besdo), 1891. 

Nain 1771 *Rev. Paul Hettasch (Koch), 1897. 

Hopedale 1782 Rev. Walter Perrett (Ridgway), Superintendent 
and Warden, 1892. 

Makkovik 1896 Rev. Squire Townley (Ridgeway), 1890 Edna Per- 
rett, 1921. Miriam Rowe, 1922. 
Business Department. 


Killinek J. J. Gaunt (Spencer), 1921. 

Hebron E. Mac Leavy (Trauter), 1921. 
Hopedale C. H. Pennington (Allen), 1923. 
Nain Frederick Grubb (Perry), 1919. 


Address to the station, Labrador, via Newfoundland, April to Sep- 
tember. 
On furlough in Europe: Rev. Berthold Lenz (Jannasch), 1899; Irene 
Allsopp, 1919. 


2. ALASKA (1885). 
Bethel 1885 Rev. Arthur Butzin (Strohmeier). Superintend- 
ent of the Province, 1909. 
Rey. Frederick Schwalbe (Buxbaum), 1907. 
Rev. Charles Moore (Nowlin), 1923. 
Quinhagak 1903 Rev. Adolf Stecker, 1884. 
Rev. Ferdinand Drebert (Stecker), 1912. 


Quigillingok 1915 Ivan Petluska, in charge. 
Fourteen native Assistants. 
Address to the station, Kuskokwim District, Alaska. 
On furlough in the U. S.: {Rev John Hinz (Hensel), 1894. 


3. CALIFORNIA (1890). 
Banning (Potrero), 1890 ; ; 
fRev. William Weinland (Yost). Superintendent, 
1890. 
Banning P. O., Riverside Co., California. 
Martinez 1896 Rev. Eugene H. Oerter (Weber), 1923. 
P. O., Thermal, California. 


Rincon 1902 Vacant. 
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4. West INpIEs. WESTERN PRovINCE, JAMAICA (1754). 
Provincial Elders’ Conference—Rev. Jonathan Reinke, D. D., Presi- 


dent ; 


Rey. Frank Wilde, Treasurer; Rev. Samuel Ashton, Secretary. 


Fairfield 1823 Bishop August Westphal (Romig), 1892. 
Address: Spur Tree P. O., Manchester. 
Eden 1816 *Rev. Sandford Morrison (McDonald), 1910. 
Address: Balaclava P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Carmel 1827 and Kilmarnock 1830. 
Rey. Frederick Weiss (Beck), 1897. 
Address: New Market P. O., Westmoreland 
Dober 1882 Served from Salem. : 
Bethlehem 1833 Rev. Samuel Ashton (Boyd), 1888. Superintend- 
ent of the Female Teachers’ Training School. 
Address: Malvern P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Fulneck 1830 *Rev. Stanley Swaby (Campbell), 1910. 
Address: Middle Quarters P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Carisbrook 1885 *Rev. Wilfred Getfield (Ashmann), 1910. 
Address: Maggotty, St. Elizabeth. 
Nazareth 1838 *Rev. James Gale (Tomlinson), 1893. 
Address: Maidstone, Manchester. 
Beaufort 1834 *Rev. James Carnegie (Depass), 1893. 
Address: Darliston, Westmoreland. 
Irwinhill 1815 *Rev. Simeon Crawford (Quest), 1906. 
Address: Montego Bay, St. James. 
Salem (New Hope) 1838 
*Rey. James Black (Parnell), 1905. 
Adress: Bluefields, Westmoreland. 
Lititz 1839 Served from Fairfield. 
Bethany 1835 Rev. Samuel Allen (Walser), 1897. 
Address: Mile Gully P. O., Manchester. 
Mizpah 1866 Rev. John Kneale (Hicks), 1918. 
Moravia 1885 *Rev. Wm. Morris (Cambridge), 1891. 
Address: Christiana P. O., Clarendon. 
Broadleaf 1885 *Rev. W. M. O’Mealey (?), 1919. 
Address: Porus P. O., Manchester. 
Patricktown 1874 Served from Broadleaf. 
Bethabara 1840 Rev. Frank Wilde (Wolle), 1882. 
Address: Newport P. O., Manchester. 
Springfield 1848 Rey. William Driver (Pinnock), 1907. 
Address: Springfield P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Kingston 1892 Rev. Jonathan Reinke, D. D. '(Caffrey), 1881. 
President of the Province. 
Address: 22 North St., Kingston. 


5. West INpies, EASTERN PRovINcE (1732). 


Provincial Elders’ Conference. 


Rt. Rev. J. E. Weiss, President. Rev. Paul Bartels, Secretary. Augustus 
Romig, Treasurer. 


1. St. Thomas (1732) and St. John’s (1754). 


St. Thomas 1743 and New Herrnhut 1738 


; Rev. R. W. Taylor, 1924; J. Lewis, Lay Reader. 
Nisky 1771 y+Rev. Augustus B. Romig, 1884, Superintendent and 
Warden. Bree hhys 
Emmaus (St. John’s) 1782 with Bethany 1754. 
*Rev. George Penn, 1912. 


Address station and island, Virgin Islands, United States. 
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2. St. Croix (1740). 
Friedensthal 1755 Rey. William Allen (Oehler), 1894. 
Friedensburg 1771 Rev. Herman Asboe (Jeffreys), 1914. 
Friedensfeld 1805 R. P. Jacobs, Lay Reader. 

Address station and island, Virgin Islands, United States. 


3) Sti Katts (1777). 
Bethesda 1820 *+Rev. D. C. Barrow, 1917. 
Basseterre 1777 *Rev. Mansfield Williams (Southwell), 1902. 
Estridge 1845 with Bethel 1832 
*Rev. Charles Julian (Crowe), 1892. Superintend- 
ent and Warden, with a Lay Reader for Bethel. 
4. Antigua (1756). 
St. John’s 1761 Rt. Rev. John E. Weiss (Mellowes), 1896, also 
Superintendent of the Female Training College. 
Potters 1881 Served from St. John’s. 
Greenbay 1848 and Five Islands 1834 
*Rev. Emanuel George, 1919, 
Gracehill 1782 and Cana 1883 
*Rey. Charles Francis (Henry), 1903. 
Gracebay 1797. Served from Cedarhall. 
Cedarhall 1822 Rev. Paul Bartels (Grau), 1889, Warden. 
Newfield 1817. Served from Lebanon. 
Lebanon 1837. *Rev. Joseph Christopher (Thompson), 1893. 
Gracefield 1840 and Bethany 1817 
Served from St. John’s (Spring Gardens). 
Address, station and island, West Indies. 
On Furlough in England, Rev. Arthur Hutton, 1905. 


5. Barbados (1765). 
Bridgetown 1836 and Gracehill 1857 
yRev. Harry Lloyd (Clough), 1907. 
Sharon 1795, Buxton 1853, and Montgomery 1885 
Rev. Clement Oehler (Cullen), 1885. Superintend- 
ent and Warden. 
Mount Tabor 1826 and Fulneck 1905 
*Rev. A. Cuthbert Pilgrim, 1912. 
Clifton Hill 1841 *Rev. William Osborne, 1913. - 
Address, station and island, West Indies. 


6. Tobago (1790; re-established 1827). 
Montgomery 1827 and Bon Accord 
+Rev. Cecil Trowell (Hepworth), 1919. 
Moriah 1842 and Salem 
*Rey. Charles A, Schouten (Marsh), 1909. 
Bethesda 1878, Black Rock and Spring Gardens 1859 
*Rey. J. D. Ross. 
Address, station and island, West Indies. 


7. Trinidad (1890). 
Belmont 1904 *Rev. J. A. Kelso, 1921. 
Rosehill 1892 and Chaguanas 1894 
*Rey. Herman Schouten, 1905. 
Manantial 1896 and L’Anse Noire 1907 
. Vacant. 
Address, station and island, West Indies. 


8. St. Domingo oe eee 
is ag =e Colin Williams, 1922, Superintendent. 
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Consuelo 1914, Porvenir and Soco, Filials of San Pedro. 
San Augustin *J. Richards, Lay Reader. 


6. NICARAGUA, CENTRAL AMERICA (1849). 
Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Rev. Guido Grossmann, President; Rev. C. Conrad Shimer, Warden; 
Rev. Kenneth G. Hamilton. 


Bluefields with Sunday-schools at Old Bank, Cotton Tree (South 
Side) and San Pablo 
, Rev. George A. Heidenreich (Reusswig), 1923. 
Rev. C. Conrad Shimer, 1920, Warden. 
*Hedley Wilson, Assistant. 
Margaret Heidenreich, 1924, and Anna Lee Staf- 
ford (appointed 1924) for the High School. 
Rama Key 1858 Clemente Bailey, Evangelist. 
Cotton Tree Plantation 1920 
Herbert Morais, Evangelist. 
Hone Creek 1922 Henry Sinclair, Evangelist. 
Pearl Lagoon 1855 Rev. David Haglund (Lindquist), 1916. 
Tasbapauni 1864 Peter Watson, Evangelist. 
Karawala 1896, Sharon (Little Sandy Bay) 1833, and La Cruz 1922 
Rev. Karl A. Bregenzer (Remke), 1922. 
Rio Grande 1922 A. W. Bendless, Evangelist. 
La Cruz 1922 Served from Krawal and Rio Grande. 
Quamwatla 1884 and Prinsapolka 1914 
*Reyv. D. Newton Wilson (Bateman), 1903. 
Ebenezer 1905 S. E. Ramsey, Evangelist. 
Wasakin 1913 Joseph Jiminez, Evangelist. 
Wounta Haulover 1860, Wounta and Layasiksa 
*Rev. John A. Fisher, 1899, 
Kukallaya 1871 W. Lockwood, Evangelist. 
Yulu 1884 and Karata 1875, Sissin 1909 and Kiha 1916 
*Reyv. John Palmer (Hodgson), 1902. 
Tuburus 1918 Theophilus Jotham, Evangelist. 
Twappi 1886 and Kiha 1916 
*Rev. John A. Fisher, 1899; H. W. Vaughan, Evan- 
gelist. 
Sandy Bay 1806 Rev. Henry Schubert (van Calker), 1894. 
Dakura 1893 and Auastara 
Isaac Lewis, Assistant. 
Cabo Gracias 1890, Kruta (Wahamlaya) 1914 and Puerto Cabo 1918 
+Rev. Kenneth G. Hamilton (Peterson), 1914. 
Wasla 1896 yRev. O. Danneberger (Hieber), 1907. 
Bilwaskarma 1913 D. Downs, Evangelist. 


Anris 1923 N. Macdonald, Evangelist. 
Sangsangta 1907 Vacant. 
Asang 1919 A. Daram, Evangelist. 


Wirapani 1921 Ignatius Maibit, Evangelist. 
Musawas 1922 Demetrio Leandro, Evangelist. 
On Furlough in the U. S.: {Rev. Guido H. Grossmann (Mohrmann), 
1899; +Rev. George R. Heath (Mellowes), 1891; tRev. F. E. Schramm 
(Bahr), 1899; Rev. Rufus Bishop (Woosley), 1912. 


7. DEMERARA (BRITISH GUIANA), SOUTH AMERICA (1878). 


Queenstown (Georgetown) 1903 
*Rev. John Dingwall (Denton), 1890. Superintend- 
ent and Warden of the Province. 
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Graham’s Hall 1878 
Vacant. 
Beterverwachting, or Tabernacle 
*Rev. Henry William Grant (Bayley), 1906. 
Address, Station, Demerara, South America. 


8. Surinam (DutcH Guiana), Sourn America (1738). 


A. Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Rey. Walter Burkhardt, President; Friedrich Neub, ex-officio member ; 
Paul Schmiedecke, Heinrich Barth, John Clausen, members; John Rueffer, 
Ludwig Schuetz, alternates. 


Provincial Officials. 
Rev. Walter Burkhardt (Puecker), Superintendent of the Prov- 
ince, 1922. 
Friedrich Neub (Wehle), Warden, 1912. 
Rey. Ludwig Schuetz (Jensen), Superintendent of Schools, 1893. 
Rey Harold Schuetze (Groenewegen), Teacher in the school in 
anica. 


B. Mission Stations. 


a. The Old Mission. 
Paramaribo: 
1. Central-City Church 1778 
Rev. Henry Barth (Krueger), 1905. *J. C. Nelso, 
1916, Assistant. 
2. North-City Church 1906 
Rev. Paul Schmiedecke (Rinderknecht), 1894. 
Rev. Gustav Gill (Kleiner), 1922. 
3. Combe (Suburb) 1858 
*W. Belfor, Assistant, 1921. 
4, South-City Church 1906 
Rev. Johannes Clausen (Baader), 1905. 
*Reyv. Johannes Dundas (Seymonson), 1909. 
5. Wanica (Suburb) 1886 
Rev. John Rueffer (Brauer), 1912. 
*B. Jensen, Asistant, 1917. 
6. Rust en Vrede (Suburb), 1882. 
*Rey. Adrian Hiwat (Bower), 1913, Superintendent 
of Almshouse. 
*P. W. Rust, Assistant, 1904. 
City Mission in Paramaribo. 
Superintendent, Rev. John Frey (Richard), 1921. 
E. L. Van Ams, Evangelist. 
In the Country or River Districts. 
7. Albina (Marowijne) 1894 
*F_ Gessel, Assistant. 
8. Bergendal (on the Surinam) 1870 
Served from Domburg. 
*Aaron, Teacher and Evangelist. 
9. Bersaba (on the Railroad) 1858, and District 
*Rev. Julius Labadie (Kensdel), 1909. 
*J, Pang Atjok, Asistant. 
*M. Waak, Evangelist. 
10. Carolina and Agila. Served from Domburg. ¥A. J. Welles. 
11. Catharine Sophia (Saramacca) 1894, and District. 
Served from Groningen. 
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12. Charlottenburg (upper Cottica), 1835, and District 
Rev. Hermann Fischer (Heinrich), 1915. 
13. Domburg (on the Surinam), 1891, and District. 
Rev. Frederick Petersen (Petersen), 1918. 
14. Groningen (Saramacca), 1894, and District 
Rev. Max Weigel (Brauhardt), 1907. 
15. Grot Chatillon (on the Surinam), 1898, with Leper Home 
“Bethesda.” 
Rev. Emil Saul (Krebs), 1917. 
Pauline Prellwitz, Head Deaconess, 1922. 
Nellie de Borst, 1920. 
Mathilde Demelt, Deaconess, 1921. 
Martha Martin, 1923. 
Olga Ressel, 1923. 
16. Hecht en Sterk (Commewijne), 1895, and District. 
Served from New Amsterdam. 
*G. Burleson, Assistant Catechist. 
17. Helena-Christina (on the Railroad), and District. 
Served from South-City Church. 
18. New Amsterdam (lower Surinam), 1899, and District. 
Rev. Marc Voullaire (Croeger), 1920. 
19. New Nickerie, 1886, and District. 
Rey. Friedrich Kuhnt (Klitzke), 1902. 
*J. Wielkens, Assistant, 1917. 
20. Potribo (Commewijne), 1896, and District. 
*Rey. Frederick Stella (von Frederici), 1912. 
21. Salem (Coronie), 1840, and District. 
Rey. Alvin Lehmann (Schmitt), 1906. 
*J. van Bossé, Assistant. 
22. Sharon (Beekhuizen, on the Railroad), 1843. 
Rev. Samuel Schmidt (Fischer), 1914. 
Hanna Kunz, Deaconess, 1910. 
Annie Groh, Deaconess, 1922. 
Ida Boerm, Deaconess, 1923. 
23. Vertrouwen (Nickerie), and District. 
Served from Nickerie. 
On the way to Surinam: Rev. Gustav Gill (Kleiner), 1922. 
ean to Surinam: Hermann Engel (1923) and his bride, Hildegard 
eller. 
On Furlough in Europe: Rev. William Kersten (Hasewinkel), 1896. 


b. The New Mission. 
Bushland-Mission: 
1. On the Marowijne, under the superintendence of the Missionary 
at Albina, F. Gessel. 
Langatabbetje (in the Paramacca tribe). Vacant. 
2. On the Cottica, under the superintendence of the Missionary at 
Charlottenburg, H. Fischer. 
Wanhatti (in the Auka tribe). Vacant. 
3. On the Surinam, under the superintendence of the Missionary 
at Central-City Church, Paramaribo. 
Ganzee (in the Saramacca tribe). 
*C. Rufus, Assistant 
Koffie Kamp (in the Auka tribe). 
*H. Clare, Evangelist. 
New Aurora, Botopasi (in the Saramacca tribe). 
*F, Gander, Assistant. 
*D, Gluisdom, Evangelist. 
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4. On the Saramacca. 
Upper Half in the Matuari and Koerenti tribes. 
Kwattahede Rev. Frederick Sprang (Pengel), 1909. 
Kwakoegron Vacant. 

New Jakobkondre. 

*R. J. Gillard, Assistant Evangelist. 

Pakapaka *A. J. Wachter, Evangelist. 

Boschland Vacant. 

Lower Half in the Matuari and Auka tribes, under the super- 
intendence of the missionary from Groningen. Villages visited 
are: Maho, Zantigron, Damparra, Tottikamp, Gravensteen 
Kreek. 

: On the Coppename, in the Koffiemakka or Koerenti-Negro tribe. 

Kaimanstoon. Vacant. 


on 


c. Mission to East-Indians. 


. Paramaribo, Gravenstraat. 
Rev. Rudolph Karsten (Keppler), 1905. 
*Ram Dahin, Evangelist. 

Preaching places: Landsgrund (Poor House), Fort Zelandia 
(Prison). The Hospital is visited and many plantations, and 
Groot Chatillon. 

Out-stations: Domburg. Vacant. 

New Nickerie *T. Gangapersad, Evangelist. 

Groningen *Philip Parabir, Evangelist. 

2. Alkmaar Rev. Walter Fliegel (Zimmermann), 1922, 
Ane Nissen, Deaconess in the Children’s Home. 
*B. Sriman, Evangelist in Kronenburg. 

Many plantations are visited on the Commewijne and the Cottica 
Rivers. 

On Furlough in Europe: Rev. Peter Legéne (Van Zanten), 1912. 

. Javanese Mission. - 

Leliendal Rev. Hans Larisch (Ruffer), 1920. 

New Nickerie, Out-station. ; 

Rev. Arthur Peuker (Israel), 1922, living in Para- 
maribo. 
*Wagegimin, Evangelist. 

Preaching places: Groot Chatillon, Fort Zelandia, Fort Amster- 
dam. Many plantations are visited on the Commewijne, etc. 
Called to this Mission: Arthur Peuker and his bride, Martha 

Israel. 


— 


w& 


d. Business Department. 

Paramaribo: Siegfried Beck (Tietzen), General Manager, 1906. 
Wm. Ahnelt (Hoppe), 1921; Richard Ahrens (Newman), 1920; 
Theodore Ahrens (Fleischman), 1921; Willy Aszmann 
(Schmidt), 1908; Cornelius van Baalen (Louwerier), 1922; 
Friedrich Buck (Stodtmeister), 1923; Heinrich Demmerer, 
1922; Conrad Erdmann (Gormser), 1922; Wilhelm Hasewinkel 
(Schlemm), 1906; Waldemar Jannasch (Oliviera), 1921; Willy 
Langner (Boehme), 1914; Rudolph Mees (Koehler), 1918; Her- 
man Schlieszler (Thomson), 1920; George Scholze (Newmann) ; 
Gottlob Schwab (Hasting), 1907; Adolph Voland (Voland), 
1897: Max Voland (Holland), 1904; Wilhelm Weiszelberg 

(Loth), 1922; Gustav Zembsch (Piersig), 1920. 
Address letters to all missionaries in Surinam in care of C. Kersten & 

Co., Paramaribo, Surinam. 
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Il. AFRICA. 
9. Sourn Arrica West. (Begun 1736. Re-established 1792). 


Provincial Elders Conference. 
Richard Marx, President; Herman Birnbaum, Carl Shreve. 


Advisory Council. 
Richard Marx, President; Samuel Will, Herman Birnbaum, Rudolph 
Schmid, Emil Weder. 
Gnadenthal 1792 Rev. Rudolph Schmidt (Schmitt), 1901. Manager 
of Gnadenthal. 
Rev. Walther Winckler (Knothe), 1907. : 
+Rev. Gerhard Hettasch (Marx), 1900. Superin- 
tendent of School for Assistants. 


Berea 1865 Vacant. 
Elim 1824 Rev. Herman Birnbaum (Ledoux, born Redslob), 
1897. 


Moravian Hill (Capetown) 1884. 

Rev. Richard Marx (Keil), 1893. Superintendent 

and Warden of the Province. 

*Rev. Ezekiel Pfeiffer (Conrad), 1901. 
Maitland (Capetown) 

*Rev. Richard Rasmus (Liedermann), 1914. 
Mamre 1808 Rev. Emil Poiet (Ledoux), 1892. 

Rey. Gustav Reichel (Bauer), 1908. 
Pella 1871 *Rev. Daniel Joorst (Hendricks), 1917. 
Goedverwacht 1889 and Wittewater 1859 . 

Rev. Carl Schreve (Marx), 1892. 

*Rey. Frederick Baalie (Mueller), 1903 

*Rev. Michael Baalie, 1899. Assistant. 
Clarkson 1839 Rev. Paul Mosel (Kuecherer), 1892. 

Rev. Theodore Tietzen (Leng), 1921. 
. Moravian Hope (Port Elizabeth), 1898. 

*Rev. Ernst Dietrich (Morkel), 1899. 


Enon 1818 Rev. Friedrich Gericke (Langerfeld), 1896. 
Businese Department. 
Elim Samuel Will (Mueller), 1892, Superintendent. 
Albert Geiger (Scholze), Merchant, 1920. 
Gnadenthal Emil Weder (Wedemann), 1907, Merchant. 
Mamre Johannes Rapparlie (Baudert), Merchant. 


Address: Clarkson, via Assegaibush, Cape Province. Elim, Bredasdorp, 
Cape Province. Enon, Coerney, Port Elizabeth, Cape Province. Goedver- 
wacht, Great Berg Siding, Cape Province. Mamre, via Belleville, Cape 
Province. Moravian Hill, Ashley Street, Capetown. Moravian Hope, 
Mount St., Port Elizabeth, Cape Province. Seaview, Care of Moravian 
Hope, Mount St., Port Elizabeth, Cape Province. Wauttewater, Piquetberg, 
Cape Province. 


10. Soura Arrica East (1828. Independent of the Western Province, 


Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Ernst Van Calker, President. Ernst Marx, Walther Bourquin. 


Shiloh .1828 Bishop Ernst van Calker (Werner), 1889, Super- 
intendent and Warden of the Province. 
Rev. Ernst Marx (Haller), 1893. 
Rev. Adolph Hartmann (Heinrich), 1922. 
Otto Sieboerger (de Villiers), 1913, Merchant. 
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Engotini 1859 and New Hope. . 
Rev. Philip Hickel (Haugk), 1898. 
Goshen 1856 Rev. Johannes Haller (Schaerf), 1907. 
Queenstown 1904 and East London. Vacant. 
Baziya 1863 and Xentu. 
tRev. Wilhelm Blohm (Biirger), 1911. 
*Levi Ngqakayi, Assistant. 
Tabase 1873 Rey. Paul Moths (Ledoux), 1898. 
Tinana 1875 Rev. Walther Bourquin (Wuestemann), 1907. 
Nxotschane 1905 *Rev. William Mazwi (Makunga), 1895. 
Zincuka 1881 Vacant. E. Marx called. 
Bethesda 1877. _—_— Rev. Friedrich Mueller (Aastrup), 1902. 
Magadla . *David Monah (Kongo), 1921, Assistant. 
Elukolweni 1875 *Rev. Peter Mazwi (Dywilie), 1895. 
Mvenyane 1888 Rev. Ernst Asboe (Marx), 1890. 
Rev. Rudolf Baur (Keil), 1899 Superintendent 
of the Training School for Teachers. 
Eugene Baudert (Baur), 1902. Teacher in. the 
Training School. 
Theodore Poiet, 1922. Teacher in the Training 
School. 
Conrad Schmitt (Hoffmann), 1904. Merchant in 
Ntlola. 
Called as Teacher in the Training School in Mvenyane: Otto Sonnen- 
burg, at present training in Cape Town. 
On the way to the field: Rev. Wilhelm Hartmann, I (Zimmerman), 1902. 
Address: Baziya via Umtata, Tembuland, Cape Province. Bethesda, 
Kenegha-Drift P. O., via Mt. Fletcher, Cape Province. Elukolweni, same 
as Bethesda. Engotini, Whittlesea P. O., via Queenstown, Cape Province. 
Zincuka, P. O. Far View, via Maclear, East Griqualand, Cape Province. 
Goshen, Cathcart P. O., Cape Province. Mvenyane, Cedarville P. O., near 
Matatiale, East Griqualand, Cape Province. WNtlola, near Cedarville, East 
Griqualand, Cape Province. Shiloh, same as Engotini. Tabase, same as 
Baziya. Tinana, same as Zincuka. 


11; NyassA: 1890). Under the care of the United Free Church of Scot- 
land, Rev. D. R. Makenzie and Rev. M. H. Foulds, Missionaries. 


12. UnyAmwesis (1897). Tanganyika Territory. 

Kilimani-Urambo 1898. 
Served by Native Helpers. 

Sikonge-Ngulu 1902. 
Rev. Nis Gaarde (Andsager), 1908, Superin- 

tendent. 
+Rev. Arthur Keevill (Klesel), Medical Missionary, 
1923. 

Native Helpers. 

Ipole-Ugundu 1903Rev. Soeren Ibsen (Haahr), 1922. 
Margrethe Jensen, 1922, Deaconess. 
Native Helpers. 

Usoke 1907 Samuel Nielson (Oster), 1912. 
Johanne Larsen, 1922, Deaconess. 
Native Helpers. 

Kitunda-Kiwere. 1901. 
Served by Native Helpers. 

Tabora 1912 Served by Native Helpers. 

Address: Sikonge, Ipole, or Usoke, P. O. Tabora, Tanganyika Territory, 
omitting the word Unyamwesi. 
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Ill. ASIA. 


13. West HimaLtaya (NortH InpiA) (1853). 
Kyelang, Kangra District via Kullu 1856 and Chat 
+Rev. Frederick E. Peter (Redslob), 1898, Warden. 
*Rey. Joseph Gergan, 1920. 
Leh, Ladak, via Kashmir, N. India 1885 
+Rev. Hermann Kunick (Miles), 1904, Superin- 
tendent. rt 
+Dr. A. Reeve Heber (Cole), Medical Missionary, 
1913, Leh Hospital. 
Rev. Walter Asboe, 1921. 
*Rev. Dawazung, 1920. 
Kalatse, near Leh, via Kashmir, N. India (in Kashmir), (1899). 
tRev. Henry F. Burroughs (Moore), 1913. 
Address: Via Brindisi-Bombay. Moravian Mission, Leh and Kalatse, 
Ladak, via Kashmir, North India. Kvyelang, Kangra District, via Kullu, 
North India. , 
_ On Furlough in Europe: Rev. Dr. Hermann Francke (Wiez), 1895. 
+Rev.’ Henry Burroughs (Moore), 1913. 
tRev. Hermann Kunick (Miles), 1904, Superin- 
tendent. 
14. Tue Leper Home, JERUSALEM. 
“Jesus’ Help.” 
Matron: Sister O. Noergaard, assisted by four 
Nurses. 


Chaplain: Rev. Farhud Kurban. 
Physician: {Dr. Canaan. 


During the year, 40 persons were called into the service (30 Brethren 
and 10 Sisters). For one reason or another, 21 persons left the service 
(11 Brethren and 10: Sisters). Six missionaries died: The Brethren Paul 
Zschaschler and J. Bergwijn in Surinam, and Joseph Mtombeni and Ben- 
jamin Mazwi in South Africa, East; and the Sisters Francis and Williams 
in the West Indies, Eastern Province. 


There were 397 persons in Mission service—13 more than in the preceding 
year. 
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XVIII 


The Membership Statistics of the Unitas Fratrum or Inter- 
national Moravian Church, January 1st, 1924 


No. of Congre- Com- Total 
gations municants Membership 

Continental Province ite cbt ee 7,250 9,294 
Czecho-Slovakian Province ... 6 3,350 5,617 
British Province, ..4<..... 4... 43 3,489 4,116 
American Province, North .. 98 17,465 24,675 
American Province, South .. 28 6,258 8,664 
Totals of the Home Church 199 37,812 52,366 
Fareion Missions ...2...../. 323 as Al 108,340 
Affiliated Societies on the Conti- 

Nenesor Europes: 2.5.0.0... 5 57 70,000 
Totals, January 1, 1924..... 579 73,029 230,706 

NOTES 


1. As the method of tabulating the statistics in our European 
Provinces is different from our own, it is difficult to secure ab- 
solutely accurate figures. In our European Provinces they do 
not classify the members under the rubrics of Communicants, 
Non-Communicants and Children, but under the rubrics of the 
old “Choir” system. 

Hence the 7,250 communicants is an estimate. 

2. In Czecho-Slovakia our congregations are grouped into six 
parishes, but there are what we would call 12 congregations, 
from which 25 additional preaching places are served. Four 
orphanages are maintained. The figures given above are esti- 
mates, as the final statistics for 1923 are not at hand. 

3. The comparatively small number of communicants in our 
Foreign Mission is due to the extreme care exercised before 
admitting converts to the Holy Communion. In addition to the 
37,812 communicants there are 20,173 baptized adults. 

4. There are no statistics available for the affiliated societies 
(“Diaspora” congregations) on the continent of Europe. The 
number 70,000 is an old estimate, which has stood unchanged 
for years. 

5. We maintain two Homes for Lepers:—‘‘Jesus Help” just 
outside of Jerusalem in Palestine and “Bethesda” at Groot 
Chatillon in Dutch Guiana (Surinam). Five deaconesses are 
employed in each. At the last report there were 27 patients in 
the Jerusalem Home. In Bethesda about 60 patients are cared 


for. 
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XIX 
SUMMARY OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Summary of the Contributions of the Northern Province of the 


Moravian Church in America for All Foreign Causes 
for the Year 1923 


Foreign Missions in general ..............-5...-- $15,245 
Labrador cco acter tie Ser nal oe aye eintetia lela cietewotens 2 
Alaskaby 008 HORIR SOO. A Re = $8,146 56 
Kuskokwim Orphanage School ........... 588 16 
—_—_—_—— 8,734 
(Ga POTM Agee ree neta eee edo nearest oon nah error 1,817 50 
Poreere IMATMARY mo. ono. tines os Guster Rasa 148 O1 
= ——— 41,905 
JAIESTCA See ora a cpt ea sere hee eNO ee 6 or ees Eee 97 
Eastern West India Provinces: 
San S Domine Ona sn wee overs ie alee nse o $ 170 00 
Barbados atic score eee ee ee ee 271 00 
TODASO sud thc Cee e BOs aes e 47 00 
————— 488 
Nicaraguas:cltawh-e nitro. Tost As. «oe eee ceeeeede 21,616 
Surinamese 30. 4 Bote es 2s $ 680 30 
<Bethesda7anome:forhleners) --:anetee sare 856 67 
1,536 
South Africa—Woestvens qe ebyiees sta GAR te 75 
South +A frica= Baste: gushes) ened ou, se eval one 2,067 
Western Himalaya, Leh Hospital (Tibet) .......... 90 
“Jesus Help” Home for Lepers at Jerusalem ........ 1,461 
Deaconesseso-HomesiNieskys O/T *. .52n:8 came es 1,046 
Missionary lateraturey aie-2.8 20s. eciic. nee See oe 820 
Missions: :in>,Czecho-Slovakianas. tio: . alec 3 Oeeee 4,189 
‘bocherfunded;with:the) SsPaGeas. oi. at Suik 2.-2Gee 770 
Retired Missionaries and children of Missionaries in 
Germany.) isshty atetayed ee ee Oe eee ee 4,093 
$64,300 
Deduct the S. P. G. Appropriations .......+....... 14,820 
Total contributions from the Province, 1923 ..... $49,480 
Total contributions from the Province, 1922)e)155.. 48,594 
Increase during 1923 4098) ee eee I eee $ 886 


51 
00 


26 


There would have been a slight decrease of $160.13 if the 
contributions for the Home for Deaconesses at Niesky had not 
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been included. These were included in the summary of con- 
tributions for Foreign Missions on the ground, that all the 
nurses in our two Homes for Lepers came from this institution. 


Averagesper, ‘communicant 1910 ee a cy ae $i 2 69 
Averagé«per.-commiitiicant;) 1920 “4.154 A). 1. Yeo 3 Ol 
Average per) communicant(si92 1 «408 tenses gee a. 3 86 
Average per commiunicant, 1922 .......-.<..+.... 2 88 
Average per communicant; «1923)4:.. cadi. seh lca 2 92 


Summary of all contributions from the Northern Province on- 
ly for all Causes passing through the Provincial Treasury 
during the various Fiscal Years closing in 1923, exclusive of 
all Income from Funds: 


All Foreign Mission Causes as above .............. $49,480 55 
Preirerissions oo. eee ee 7,339 00 
Theological Seminary, various Current Accounts ... 10,080 39 
Various Endowment’ Pands’ $200. Ue OD 27,035 00 
College Memorial Science Building ................ 2,039 00 
Retinew Wimisters Collection c!. . 2220S 7-296..08. 0! 4,444 30 
Imerease of the Susteniation Fidd' 1222 9-0.) 275 00 
Provincial Administration ...... a So(STh A ere. feels: Meenas 15,748 40 
Bethichem. Widows). Houses o:0T. .s\. 2042 sisainseke os 176 00 
Cerne nee: soo ciailvited «se oid) abl lv. Sheeh¢ 2,084 98 
INeambastaneliciv.. mater. ah esds tov. 68 alelanaes 1,989 86 
AmericansBible, Society, <.)ha 22. so: Shs det los aan 642 63 
Total for the Northern Province for 1923 ........ $121,335 11 
Total for the Northern Province for 1922 ....... 96,502 21 
PGteAse UTNE WOZB 46 cs specs slap Kuesene $ 24,832 90 


This apparently phenomenal increase is due solely to the pay- 
ing over of the Charles E. W. Harvey bequest to the Moravian 
College and Theological Seminary :—$25,660.00. 


These amounts, however, are by no manner of means com- 
plete. No contributions for the Larger Life Foundation or 
various forms of District work or for local building operations, 
or for gifts made to many home and foreign causes and sent 
direct, or for non-Moravian causes are included in the above, 
but only such contributions as are accounted for in the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer’s Office. But of these gifts the 


Average per communicant for 1919 was ............ Sets 39 
Average"per commiunicant for’ 1920 (20). ta ee. 5 43 
Average per communicant for 1921 .........-...... Tan 15} 
Avefage per communicant for 1922 ..7..........-. 5 72 
Average per communicant for 1923 ................ a t5 


The Mission Treasurer would regard it as a personal favor, if 
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readers of the Church paper would let him know by postal card, 
whether the detailed tabular statement of these gifts of the in- 
dividual congregations is of sufficient value to justify the labor 
of working it out, or whether the condensed summary of the 
gifts would answer for all practical purposes. 


Additional Notes on the Statistical Summary 


1. Note particularly, that the contributions for the Alaska 
Mission are not for the calendar year 1923, but for the Fiscal 
Year July 15th, 1922, to August 31st, 1923. 

2. The Ohio Missionary Society contributed $2,362.72 for va- 
rious mission causes during the year, but by instruction of the 
Directors this amount is included in the totals of the six contri- 
buting congrgeations. 

3. The amounts opposite the titles “Unclassified and ‘“Non- 
Moravian” may not be accurate, because if the Treasurer does 
not know the contributors personally, he can not always tell, 
whether they are non-resident members of congregations, or 
whether they are non-Moravians. 


4. There are 25 congregations contributing at the rate or more 
than $2.50 per communicant for Foreign Mission causes, as over 
against 27 in 1922. While this is a fairly high per capita as such 
things unfortunately go, yet there is nothing to glory about in 
an average of five cents a week for all purposes connected with 
building up the Kingdom of our Lord abroad. It does not 
show a very keen desire to bring to the crucified Saviour the 
“reward for His sufferings.’ And how about those congre- 
gations, in which the per capita is much smaller? 

These averages are worked out, so that Pastors may use th: m 
to spur their people to greater efforts and in order to counteract 
the false averages so often ascribed to Moravians. It is hoped, 
that all these matters will be carefully studied, and that mis- 
sionary leaders in our congregations will make practical use of 
these data. 


5. The total cost of administering these $74,538.63 was only 
$260.00. This is possible because the major portion of the 
Treasurer’s salary is borne by other corporations. But be that 
as 1t may, contributors to Moravian Missions may be assured, 
that their gifts are transmitted to the fields without any de- 
ductions for overhead expenses, and the silly statements about 


ihe cost of getting a dollar to the mission fields are absolutely 
alse. 


6. All these contributions were used for the fields named in 
the summary. The contributions specifically designated for 
Nicaragua were not sufficient to meet the cost of this mission, 
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and $11,226.90 had to be appropriated from the gifts for Foreign 
Missions in general. 

7. The gifts for Foreign Mission causes from the Southern 
Province are not at all complete. The amount stated in the 
summary is only that which was transmitted through the Beth- 
lehem office. Additional details may be found in The Wachovia 
Moravian. 

8. The total of all gifts here given as $121,335.11, does not 
agree with the total published in the Church papers of the issue 
of January 9th, 1923, which was $105,429.83, because the for- 
mer amount refers exclusively to the gifts from the Northern 
Province, while the latter includes gifts from other sources re- 
mitted to the Bethlehem office, and in addition the first named 
amount refers only to the totals of fiscal years,—not of the cal- 
endar year. It is practically impossible to get an entirely com- 
plete record of all gifts. 


This summary is submitted for careful study by 
Yours fraternally, 
PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ 
Secretary of Missions and Provincial Treasurer. 
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XX 


SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL (S. P. G.) 
How it is Constituted and How It is Related to the American 
Moravian Church 


A communication from the Directors to the Synod of the 
Western District, convened at Chaska, Minn., June 20-24, 1924, 
and to the Synod of the Eastern District, convened at Emaus, 
Pennsylvania --- October 7-9, 1924 

The Presidents of the Executive Boards of the Western and 
Eastern Districts had suggested, that a communication from the 
Directors of the Society for Propagating the Gospel among the 
Heathen might be of value and we gladly responded as follows. 
Although this Society has been working under its present 
charter for more than 136 years it may well be, that there are 
those who do not understand how it is constituted, or who do 
not understand how it is related to the American Moravian 
Church. 

All ordained brethren in the Northern -Province of the 
Moravian Church in America are under the charter by virtue of 
their office, full, active, voting members of the Society. In 
addition any male communicant member of the Moravian 
Church anywhere in the world, over 21 years of age, can on 
recommendation of the Directors be elected a full voting mem- 
ber, if he pledges himself to pay at least one dollar anually and . 
as much more as he is able and willing to pay, into the treasury of 
the Society. Non-Moravians may be elected as associate 
members on the same terms, but without vote. We will be 
exceedingly glad to welcome members from any and all of our 
congregations. Su ig 

By the charter the members of the Provincial Elders’ Confer- 
ence are ex-officio Directors of the Society, and the President 
and Vice-President must be chosen from the members of the 
Provincial Elders’ Conference. In addition six Directors are 
chosen from the active membership of the Society. These are 
elected annually, but are always eligible for re-election. At 
present the veteran lay Director is Bro. Eugene A. Rau, who is 
in his 30th year of continuous service. Next in length of ser- 
vice is Bro. Harvey W. Kessler, who is in his 13th year of servics. 
The other elected Directors have been serving from 2 to 4 years. 

To these (at present ten) Directors is committed the ad- 
ministration of all the Foreign Missionary enterprises of the 
American Moravian Church. Prior to the World War, when the 
International Mission Board of the Moravian Church or Breth- 
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ren’s Unity was able to function as the real administrative 
board of the mission work of the Moravian Church, this Society 
was largely an auxiliary society, although to all intents and 
purposes it did have original jurisdiction in all matters referring 
to the Alaska and later to the California Missions, but all our 
missionaries received their commissions from the International 
Board. But since 1914 this Society has become a regular 
“sending” Society and has complete and final jurisdiction in 
all missionary matters of the American Moravian Church. This 
position was made legal and constitutional by the Unity’s 
Conferences of Zeist(1919) and Herrnhut (1922), and the 
Provincial Synods of both the Northern and Southern Provinces 
of 1920 endorsed the action of the Zeist Unity’s Conference of 
1919, and accepted the responsibilities involved therein and 
constituted “The Society of the United Brethren for Propa- 
gating the Gospel Among the Heathen” the Foreign Mission 
Society of the American Moravian Church, and its Board of 
Directors became thereby the Foreign Mission Board of the 
American Moravian Church with full administrative and ‘“send- 
ing” powers. 

This has enormously increased the work and responsibility 
of the Board, but it would be too wearisome to explain its 
numerous functions in detail. It would hardly have been 
possible for it to have met its new and increased responsibili- 
ties as well as it has, if it had not been for the invaluable 
assistance of Bishop J. Taylor Hamilton, D. D., the American 
member of the International Mission Board of the Moravian 
Church, who has been made a full advisory member of the Board 
since the Unity’s Conference at 1919 at Zeist. 

This Society is not, like the other Provincial Boards and 
Institutions, a creature of the Provincial Synod or responsible to it 
in the technical sense of the word. But as the Provincial Synod 
elects the Provincial Elders’ Conference, and as the members 
of the 'rovincial Elders’ Conference are ex-officio Directors 
and Officers of the Society, practically it does stand in very close 
connection with the Provincial Synod. 

The larger part of the work of the Provincial Elders’ Confer- 
ence is now concerned with foreign missionary problems, and 
its work and responsibilities have been proportionately in- 
creased. These things should be borne in mind in electing the 
President of the District Executivet Board, because he becomes 
by his election as District President a member of the Provincial 
Elders’ Conference and thus an ex-officio Director of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel. 

The Directors of this Society can fulfill the heavy duties and 
meet the serious responsibilities laid upon them only in so far 
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as the Church stands behind them and gives them adequate 
moral and financial support. This. our Foreign Mission Board, 
is the only Protestant Foreign Mission Board working in the 
regions assigned to us or tacitly left to us, by the other Evan- 
gelical Churches of our land and in fact of Christendom and 
hence upon us rests the responsibility of bringing the Gospel of 
our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ to these Eskimos and 
Indians of various tribes. If we do not, no one else will. Hence 
our Board appeals to you to furnish us with men and means to 
meet these obligations. 

We must first of all meet the growing needs of the fields, for 
which we have been made especially responsible. We, there- 
fore, must ask our Church members and friends to concentrate 
their giving in the first place on these fields. If after these 
requirements have been met, additional support can be given 
to other Moravian fields we will rejoice greatly, but to divert 
gifts from Alaska, California and Nicaragua to other fields, 
before these fields have been properly supported may have 
serious consequences. 

Apparently our opportunities for spreading the Gospel in 
Alaska and Nicaragua are limited only by the number of men 
we send into the field, and this number is determined by the 
workers, which the congregations can furnish and by the means 
to support them. 

As set forth in the annual Foreign Mission appeal your Board 
disbursed in 1923. for various fields and causes $72,590.00, of 
which $54,366.00 were voluntary contributions apart from the 
income from invested funds. 

In connection with the Easter Foreign Mission Offering it 
was explained in the Official Announcements in the Church 
papers that at least $17,000.00 were required for our General 
Foreign Mission Treasury apart from all gifts for special causes, 
particular fields, own missionaries and the like. Thus far only 
a little over $10,000.00 have come in. 


This is due in part to the diverting of gifts to other causes, 
and in part to the peculiarly difficult situations in certain of 
our congregations. Certain congregations in the Western 
Districts, which in days gone were able to contribute literally 
thousands of dollars, can no longer do so. Consequently those 
of us,, who are more fortunately situated should redouble our 
efforts to meet the exigencies of the situation. 


It is a glorious thing to be a co-worker with Him, Who has 
redeemed us. But our redemption cost Him a very real price, 
and we cannot expect to share in His work without being 
willing likewise to make real sacrifices, which none the less 
compared with His great sacrifice are small. 
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We trust that this setting forth of the relations of our Board 
to the Province and the Districts and their Synods and the 
congregations and the members thereof will encourage you to 
work together with us more heartily than ever before. 

Thanking you for your generous support in the past, we in- 
voke the blessing of our Lord and Master upon your delibera- 
tions as a Synod and remain very fraternally your brethren 
of the 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL 
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XXI 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
London, England 


Livingstone College, London, England, was founded in honor 
of the great missionary, Dr. David Livingstone, for practical 
training in simple medicine, surgery and tropical hygiene, of 
missionaries who expect to work in fields where qualified medi- 
cal aid is not available. A number of our missionaries have 
profited greatly by being able to take advantage of the course 
of study pursued at Livingstone, among them are the Brethren 
Guido Grossman, Superintendent of the Nicaragua Mission, 
O. Danneberger and Kenneth Hamilton, also stationed in 
Nicaragua. The following account of “Commemoration Day,” 
at Livingstone College, from September, 1924, issue of 
Moravian Missions, will be of special interest. 

Commemoration Day at Livingstone College was held on 
Saturday, May 3lst, 1924, when a large number were present. 

The Chair was taken by Sir William J. Simpson, C. M. G., the 
well-known authority on Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 

A short statement was made by the Principal, showing that 
thirty-six students had entered the College during the present 
session. He spoke of the encouraging reports received from 
former students of the value of the training received at the 
College, and emphasised the need of an increase of students and 
subscriptions to carry on the work more usefully in the future. 


A check, amounting to £52 17s. 9d., was handed to the 
Treasurer, Mr. R. L. Barclay, by the senior student, on behalf 
of the past and present students, to help meet the cash deficit, 
“as a token of gratitude, esteem, and good will to our Alma 
Mater.” 


The Treasurer said that the financial side of the work of 
Livingstone College for the last few years had been one of 
considerable anxiety. He referred to the fact that the College 
has to depend on the fees of the students and the subscriptions 
of a few friends for its upkeep. It is necessary to increase the 
number of students, and until that is an accomplished fact 
further subscriptions are called for. About £500 is needed to 
balance the cash account before September 30th. 

The chairman said that he felt the course at Livingstone 
College is an excellent one, and one that will be most useful 
to the missionary in order to teach him how to care for his own 
health, and to get into the hearts of the people amongst whom 
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he works. Dr. Livingstone, in whose honour the College was 
founded, was not only a great missionary and explorer, who 
sacrificed his life for his work, but he was also a keen observer 
of nature. He was not the first to note the ravages of the 
tsetse fly on cattle and horses, but owing to his medical train- 
ing he was able to bring this to the knowledge of the public, 
and gave an excellent description of. the tsetse fly. Much has 
been added to our knowledge by many noted workers, and 
there is no reason why students of this College should not by 
careful observation add further to his knowledge. 


Sir William spoke of malaria, dysentery, cholera, etc., being 
preventable diseases, and that the students of this College are 
taught the methods of their prevention, and in this way are most 
helpful to the sanitary authorities. He had seen medical mission- 
aries at work in many parts of the world, but these men needed 
supplementing by lieutenants, and he knew no better course of 
training for such men than that given at Livingstone College. 


Rev. G. H. Eastman, London Missionary Society, Gilbert 
Islands, gave a telling speech of how the training had been of 
value to himself, his family, other Europeans, and the people 
of the country amongst whom he worked, placed as he was often 
three or four months from qualified medical aid. He had been 
able to relieve suffering, to save life, and show the power of 
sympathy expressed in action. As an instance he told of a man 
who brought his wife to see him; she was desperately ill: he 
felt he must do what he could; but if he had not been at Living- 
stone College he probably have felt that he could do nothing. 
It was a case of life or death: desparate measures must be taken. 
He called in the husband and said—‘Your wife is very sick: 
if we give her our sleeping medicine and she goes to sleep and 
never wakes up, will you say it is the white man’s medicine that 
killed her? We are not really doctors.” He looked at Mr. 
Eastman, and said, “Let this be your gift of love to her, that 
you give her a chance of life.” That is just what Livingstone 
College enabled him to do, and the chance brought her through, 
and she recovered. Today she and her husband are members 
of our little church. 

Rev. A. G. Mill, Baptist Missionary Society, Congo, told how 
the training received at Livingstone College enabled him to 
be more useful in God’s work on the Mission Field. He spoke 
of the catholicity of Livingstone College: of the prejudices 
which were removed on account of the practical sympathy 
which a missionary there was able to show by healing the sick: 
of the necessity for some knowledge of how to deal with illness 
so that one may look after one’s native helpers. He had testi- 
monies from many as to how the work of Livingstone College had 
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enabled them to take charge of districts and to combat sleeping 
sickness. He said missionaries trained at Livingstone College 
would be of tremendous use in helping to deal with the great 
problems of prophylaxis and treatment of leprosy, etc., by 
using the knowledge received at Livingstone College. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE NAMES OF MISSIONARIES 
AND OTHERS WHICH APPEAR IN THE “GENERAL 
DIRECTORY OF MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES 
OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH” 


Memoranda about addressing letters to Missionaries are given at 


the end of each section. 
inquire at sending office. 


A 
Narone oS Otinain Beles ocelot 
Ahnelt, W., Surinam, B. D. ...... 
Ahrens, Re Surinam, Bi Ds cee. 
Ahrens, 1), Surmam, Bs D. 3.0... 
Allen, S., "Jamaica bap eraieloe tere eielatene 
JIG IEA BSs (acs deconcooodous 
Allsopin lism lcabradome (ec ce aerate ape 
Arnstadt, R., Agencies ........... 
INO). LI aie Ny, 105 Pagan ocdac 
IAsboe;- Elastin Croix arate cites ateseistels 
Asboe, W., W. Himalaya ......... 
Ashton, ‘S.,  Vamaies ie. acre 126, 
Aszmann, W., Surinam, B. D. .... 
IATIOK So Cesar SULINAIN Beles ciel seretets 
B 
Baalen, C. van, Surinam, B. D.... 
Baalie, F., Africa, Sr aWesicearr serene 
Baalie, M., Africas iS. BW ince sass 
Bachman, Ts Mission Adv. ...... 
Bahnson, A. H., Prov. M. B...122 
Bailey,” Cu, i Nicatagtuaies .aswieccislerrs 
Barrow, D. C., St. Kitts 
Bartels, -P.. ) Antiguas 20.0. 
Barth; ql | SULINanl easier as 
Baudert, E., Africa, S. E. 
Baudert, S., Mission Bd. 
Baur, R., Africa, S. E. 


Bechler, T., Mission Adv. . 
Beck, A., Finance Dept. 
Beck, H. O., Missionary Soc. 
Beck, Sm Surinam, Boe D: 
Belfor, W., Surisaa ieee eicceieeascle cieto'e 
Bendless, A. W., Nicaragua 
IBergwiji eee ed, et aciewic cctw sete 
Bielke, H., Mission Adv. ..... 121, 
Birnbauntc He, Africa, 5. We =... 
1325, 132; 
Bishop, E. J., S. P. G. Auditer.. 
.Bishop, R., Nicaragua 
Black, J,, Jamaica 
Blohm, W., Africa, 
Boeri) abe Suriname oh caccnts cco 
Borst, N. de, Surinam 
Bosse, J. van, Surinam 
Bosz, F., Agencies 
Bourquin, L., Provincial M. B.... 
Bourquin, W. Africa, S. E. 
Bregenzer, K. A., Nicaragua 
Buck, F., Surinam, coun Oe 

Buck, P., Schools 
Burkhardt, Bs 
Burkhardt, W., Surinam 
Burleson, G., Surinam 
Burroughs, H., W. Himalaya. 
Butzin, A., Alaska 


Schools 


alaya. .134, 


For particulars about rates of postage, etc., 


Cc 
Canaan, De: Jerusalem 22.7.) <.0- 134 
Carnegie, J., Jamaica ..........-- 126 
Cheleboun, F., Mission Adv. ......- 121 
Christopher, J., Antigua .......... 127 
Clare; He, Surinam’ eee. sents «ccc 130 
Clausen,))) Surinam! Gane... 12955129 
Crawford, (S.,0 Jamalcan mee. err 126 
D 
Dahiy Eis, Mission Advice cule ster 2 121 
Dahiny Rey SuLinarnyacieers ereleretersrelel 131 
Danneberger, O., Nicaragua ...... 128 
arama Acs | NiCaragtannits sicnic averse 128 
Dawazung, W. Himalaya .......... 134 
Demelts M.,. .Surimam is ccs clcc< ser 130 
Demmerer, H., Surinam, B. D.... 131 
Dietrich, Ec, Africa, “So W. nnn. 132 
Dingwall, J., Demerara ........... 128 
Downs, Diy Nicaragua “o.ja< cme scr 128 
Drebert,. Pas Alaskaee cieieisys sists oinieys 125 
Driver; (Wee Vamatea. ie cicte acistes cote 126 
Dundas; Jie Surinam see ashere sic 129 
E 
Engels Few sSurinanwe merce ecisiranrtets 130 
Ehrhardt, Jc, Agencies i.8.0.<01as 122 
Erdmann, C., Surinam, B. D. 131 
F 
Feldman, H., Finance Dept. ...... 122 
Fichtner, K., Mission Sec. ...... 121 
Rischers) ie. Suriname. cee ce 130, 130 
Fisher, Jip A, Nicaragia 202 2. 128, 128 
Bliezelo ews, -Surinamine ccc. ce ae 131 
Fluck, W. H., Missionary Soc. 124 
Foulds; ei, UNyassa Gtsna. eee ae 133 
Francis. ©.,  Antigual mucedesecs ane 127 
Francis ofes Sedo tan erties cot 134 
Brancke, Ee, \W. Himalayae..... 2. 134 
Brey, og wo urinalnars vise sierra eee 129 
Fries, J. Ws, Prov. M:-By see <. 12277123 
G 
Gaarde, N., Unyamwesi .......... 133 
Gale, Nig, cyamaica sone oneorteeecs 126 
Ganderse fo, soUrinamer cere tees te 130 
Gangapersad.(oh., p Surinamese cee 131 
Gaunt ims. ea brad on weeny eres 125 
Geiger euAn. Ainicayes) main sor tccte 132 
Gellex: “He “Surinam cnciaccees vae 130 
George, VE, Antigua cc. come nace 127 
Gergan,7)., W. Himalayan os aac. 134 
Gericke; P. Africa "Sa Wi Sacce 132 
Gessel eRe. ‘Surinamisagecsocc oe: 129, 130 
Getfieldi> W:.5. Jamaicaw..... ste. 6 126 
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Gill Gey Gouninam, Kyesie is ocn es 129, 
Gillard, R. J., Surinam 
Glitsch, A., Agencies 
Gluisdoms - Ds, Surinam cis ie 6s. Se< 
Goerlitz, E., Missionary Soc. 

Grant, H. W., Demerara 
Groh, A., Surinam 
Grossmann, G., 
Grubb, F., 


eee pie cae 
Labrador 


H 


Heglund) 0D. Nicaragua hs «ac <clem 
Hall, J. E., Missionary Soc. 
aller, Spe Atricds OoMBal.. acacia 
Hamilton, J. T., Mission Bd. 
Hamilton, K. G., Nicaragua 
Hartmann, A., Africa, S. E. 
Hartmann, Fo B., Ss. P._G. 
Hartmann, W., Africa, S. E. 
Harvey. C., Ageneles: 2.5 sacass ches 
Hasewinkel, W., Surinam, B. D. 


Pa Cake 0 \. SCHOOLS Nor :<) scls\ aisseraieisl ae 
Tleath G. Kt.» Nicatagua ois. cess 
feber. A. Ro. Wa. sbimalaya. ...<. 
Heidenreich, G. A., Nicaragua 
Heidenreich, M., Nicaragua ...... 
ettasch) 1G. “Africa, (Sa Wie. cee 
Hettasch, J., Mission Bd. at2%, 
Hettasehs Ps, | iuabrador 2 o.66 6.60.5 
PAitclcela tie PATTUCA, = isms ls scien o/h 
At ee Vege AAG Kae caitaters) «fore topsre) sunnarele eye 
Hawats Avge SumTinam eecenis ace steer 
Hoy, F., Mission Adv. ...... 1215, 
Matton, Aa; “Antigua 7: oo. sc se. 
I 
iibsens (Si, Unyamwesi ss ...00s<% 
i) 
TACOS tebe Ot: MEROIKE! T sasere) savers 
Janasch, .W., Surinam, B: D. 
Hensen; B., Surinam 226 -cinccms. 
Wensen, M., Unyaniwest . 2 225.620. 
Jensen, P., Provincial M. B 
Gimmes, Neg Nicaragtia ls... swe 
foonse, DL, Africa, GSiagW. anos. es 
Vothamy, T., Nicdragua ..2.-- 55>. 
Miabtaneee|Ceree Sty PACICIS= co a-e ates Gros 
K 
iRarstens Ris Surinam s..54s-.iceuee 
Keevil, A., Unyamwesi ........:.. 
TElSOyn VicsAvso nt ad sieve Mocs eco s 
deersten, sO. &) Co., Surinam ...... 
Rerstens “Wie, S@rinani iss. 5c5'5 000. 
Kessler, H. W., S. P. G. Dir. 
Klesel, C., Mission Adv. ....... 
: neato, 128. 
IeGAN, ie ER TENCE, “AS nna oaoeT 
Ketone me bits Oo CHOOLS Mensugs iele\elgie scr ets 
Kreider. 6. Dit S-EP, Ge Secretary... 
Kuecherer, K., Provincial M. PB. .. 
1Geloioiin QMS, TSibeRCchial= so oe a cOmCneneeT 
Kunick, H., W. Himalaya .134, 
ihedoryes Idee lockers tu ooomooome 
iGipaks, Jolla, WSieopoccyscy iy omer cette oO 
Ec 
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Langner, W., Surinam, B. D. 
Larisch, H., Surinam 
Larsen, J., Unyamwesi 
Laubach, J. Fe, S: P. G. Director... 
Leandro, D., Nicaragua 


130 
131 


151 
Ibegene: Pa, i ouriname cick eence see 131 
ehmany Aq, Surinam nme ee 130 
Leibfried, J. E., S. P; G: Dir. 2 
enze Be. Labradormcnscaoae enn 125 
Tee wissen meNICanaguaeun acter ie 128 
ewisteicacSts schomac savin neni 126 
Libbey, J. N., Prov. M: B. 122.) 123 
Ielowdl Hie.) Barba@osn.. en. sasccate 127 
Lockwood, W., Nicaragua ......... 128 
Luckenbach, L. G., Missionary Soc. 123 
M 
Macdonald, N., Nicaragua ....... 128 
MiacWeavyne ba. abradore uu s.ielemiers 125 
Wearbity oe. 4s INICanagtiaesanecic ee nmee 128 
Makenzie. (Diek., Nyassa Gosche. cnoe 133 
Martin, EP. is.S. P.'G. Ditectores. 2, 
Mantitin Mes Surinam oie ee cunt 13:0 
Mars, (BaapAtricayy Sit Bye “ices 
132, 132, 133 
Marx, He, inance Dept. so... 122 
Wars JR ny Attica, HSS eWinsuieeine cre 
£325 V325— 132 
Mazwite Buy, Died yucca cs oeneciee 134 
IMazwat Pe, Atrica,. Spm biainrs cachront 133 
Miazwin We. eAdrican asm Liane eien 133 
McCuiston, J. F., Prov. M. B. 122 
Mees) SRo, “Suriname iba Be cera 131 
Menzel, Bi., Mission Ady. ...c..- 121 
Merian, R., Mission Sec. ... 121, 122 
Miller, W. F. Missionary Soc.... 123 
, Moench, -C; L.,, S. Pi G. Director; 

DS Prove WCB ors susie oetert erat Ze 
Mionah,, 1D, “Adricay ShtBa vena cemac 133 
Moone. (Ci, Alaskautcecmencorieecciecie 125 
Morais, Ai. (Nicaragua, aye creer 128 
Miorniss “W..,, Jamaicalyimryccscpiserie- 126 
Morrison, Si, Jamaica\icns ts slercicies 126 
Masel,” P., PATrICg: SS.e em See eer 132 
Moths; (P's) -Afticaso.. Bs, syasnuerere 133 
Miombent, J) ,-Dred! Saas scares 134 
Mnaeller, Bu, JAtrica, -Sigybien sorties 133 
Mueller, K. A., S. P.-G. Director, 

2 Prov; iain e eitnlezeic 122 
Mumford, H. R., Provincial M. B.. 

W223 

N 
Newb: Beg SUniuiaine baie lee eis 129, 129 
INggakayi, Lj. AtmcaseSs) He. Suen 133 
Nielson, S., Unyamwesi .......... 133 
Nissen, AL5 Sucindmiticweroas sacs 131 
Noergaard, O., Jerusalem ......... 134 

O 
GCerter, Om, IeaArpadOswe sessed cradle 127 
Oertern’ i7., Calatornia. on ceeeuen eine 125 
OMbealey,) We Mo. Jamaica ae. ce 126 
Osborne. Was Barbadosam-: cer atiee 127 

iP. 
Palmetye Vig UNICAnA STA seis. erie oes 128 
Arabia: ey SSUETITIAM tau aiecelisersyee 131 
lesan Cran) Te oteh one en, oeromaemre Oo 126 
Pennineton, C. H., Labrador ..... 125 
Rensettwe Hix, MabrOdat: gosto scctsvorece.e 125 
Rercettpewi, Wabrador sic cue oun 125 
Rete hab, Wi. dimalaya «soc. 134 
Petersen; F., Surinam .fec60-c00% 130 
Pethiiskarn cles CANIASK AS s,c.ccie) onspotsleyern.ny se 125 
PReuker, Aq, Surinam ci: 01-6 <1 arise 131 
iether ys uta. s Agtica, 9: \Wa octet. 132 
Pfohl, H. A., Missionary Soc. ... 123 
Ptohly Je Ke. Prova Ma Bw ace. 1225, 123 
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Pilgrim, C., Barbados ..........+. 
Poret, 2Ey., -Africae CANN en coer nets 
Roiet,. Tae wNtricay (Sin Kame. cterecnarrars 
Prelwitz,. P., Sarinam! Wie. vs olen oe 
R 
Raillard, Tse eAgenCres ei iearem ssi 
Ramsey, S. E., Nicaragua ........ 
Rappativen eld. ec Ng@eiUClesin mis. aislerereler 
Rapparlies dies Auricasmo. Wi) aera 
Rasmus, Re, Atricay. so. iWin 
Rai, ke eA Ssuk. (Gy WDirectotarr. 
Reichel, Gey Africae S., eV atest 
Reinke, JJi.;Jamaicay avn. 573 «a 126, 
Resgely, ‘Oso Uritiain metas smile ohare 
Richards Wie, Missions seci ..cimclee 
Richards, Ji, Sto, (Domingo (hr 
Romig, A. B., St. Thomas ..... 126, 
Romig, eens ba Geelditector,. 25 
ProverxMiss,, Boards cic wes osc 
Rondthaler, E., Prov. M. B....122, 
IVOSSis Me cepa OD ARO. were Neva treccusterarcye 
Rony Niles Jiloelont Gueucnonogoce 
Ruettery Jey i oUrinam) cists. cee 129, 
RAfUS MC. pu SuUnimatm Jjonwelete ssc fect 
TRE RTS NE Wee Sherdbachont | 6 Soa OGooGs co 
S 
Saulhs Py SUhinamiucree suc tnrse acre e 
Schlieszler, H., Surinam, B. D. 
Schmeidecke,. Po, Surinam, aaices 
Schmidt, Rey eAtiica moun Wieelocs 
Schintdt, 9 Sis) SOULrimatny jetecielaeetele 
Schmitt, “C.4 Africa: (Si Be ea. ates 
Schnetz,. Fy Finance Dep.) tase. 
Soir, Vile, Stephin, Sannocncogod 
Schnetz) ley sountnam) were seers 129, 
Schinetz,) Mis, Schools reir ctie ne 
Scholze, “G., “Surinam: 8. Do ...2.. 
Schouten, (Cp As. Shobago. sy-mseters 
Schouten: las. Oininidads presses. 
Schreve, C., Africa, S. W. SiS 2. 
Schramm, Fy on, Nicaragua... . 
Schuberty Hse INIGatag Walls me nce « 
Schwab vG... ouniiam aes Doe see 
Schwalbe, Bis Alaskan etemecen 


Schweinitz, P. de, S. P. G. Director, 
2 MissAdyva, eten,.1ee, tee, 122° 
Shaffner, H. F., Missionary Soc. 
Shimer, C., Nicaragua 
Shore, R. D., Missionary Soc. 
Shore, W. E., Missionary Soc. 
Sieborger, J., Finance Dep. 
Sieborger, O., Africa, S. E. 
Sinclags, Has) Necaragta rein. ne ae 
Sonnenburg, O., Africa, S. E. 


Spaugh, R. A., Missionary Soc. 

pence, Agencies =, vans cures ernie 
Spoenies, Mee esirismehe s oouly obeucae 
Siu vn: UiseeSieiachial Gers GAs osa5 5 
Stattord, sAs la.) Nicarapia serene 
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Stecker . Ay, Alaska. stieeieeeracite 125 
Steinberg, H., Mission Bd. ....... 121 
SE eI tey asiobmbalhevll Show aces como t 130 
Stocker, H. E., Missionary Soc. 124 
Stockton, E. H., Missionary Soc.. © 
12201 235tzs 
Swabys coms, Jiaimaicas lo ciecserels vieistver-0 126 
At 
Taylor, R..W., St. Thomas ...... 126 
eter iCltGu See} Ge Auditor <2 2 
Mietzen. -5 eAtriCas) Orn Wa, Ge elueerae 32 
Townley, S., Labrador 3....).2).- 51 125 
Powell. G.= -L ObAgO. ame etricia a toler 127 
U 
Uttendoerfer, O., Finance Dep..122, 122 
V 
Van: Ams; FE. L., Surinam <2. 2.%. 129 
Van Calker, E., Africa, SE. 2.132, 0132 
Vaughan, H. W., Nicaragua ...... 128 
Voland), Ass Surinam, 9B.) D) 2s 131 
Voland, Mis; (Surinam) Bo Di fh 2. 131 
Voullaire, Mej—Surinam <2. ..eson0¢ 130 
W 
Wiaak;, (Nis cS tiriniaiay cecrsariece chnceenne ies 129 
Wachter. 7A.. J, SUnmamien conmeetas wi 
Wargainiin,. (Siirimanialeasuise cron nee 131 
Waldmann, S:.; Gabrador os..«-2.08 2 é 125 
Ward, A., Mission Band ..... 121, 122 
Watsom, Pay Nicaraguan cienausece® « 128 
Weder, E. Africa, S. W. ...... See ewow 
Wieigel oMis, “Sania «cvaera eres cise 130 
Weinland, J. E., Missionary Soc... 124 
Weinland, W., California ........ 125 
Weiss. 5) Missionary) Socame.t ce 123 
Wiciss:: <by; - Jamated, igwassen nes nee 126 
Wreiss,* Js 2B a,) Antigual anes #26, 127 
Weiszelberg, W., Surinam, B. D.. 131 
Welles, s7A5 \Jicq, (Surinam een. ses 129 
Westphal, 7A i." jamaica "ise. cne 8 126 
Wielkens,, Js, “Surinam! <....%0-nne 130 
Wildes “Es,-" Jamaica pean see 126, 126 
Will, S.¢- Atrica, Se WS & Soe 125832 
Wilhelm, F. H., S. P. G. Auditor. 2 
Williams, C., Sto. Domingo ...... ae 
Walltams.s) Mig, Sb mmcittcy see a eee 127 
Walliamise: Sir ce, Dtec mente 5 eae ames 134 
Wilson, sul. INGCatagisa aye ia renee 128 
Wilson hla). Bin ssiDep me jcetes aoe 
1228 122, 12258423; 
Wintsonw oNis, - INICAractialys ose es 128 
Wincklerm= Wo, Africa, Si) Wires. san 132 
Zig Rake 
Zembsch, (Ge, souningm, be Dan 131 
ZSchlere Pee Died wan nuecigcioecn ere 134 
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A Morning Prayer for Missions 


From “Daily Prayers for Moravian Households.” 


O Lord, our gracious God, our mouths shall bless Thee, and our 
lips shall praise Thy name. 

‘ We laid down in peace and slept; we awaked, for Thou, Lord, 
sustained us. 

This morning Thou shalt hear our voice in humble prayer, and 
to Thee will we look up. i 

Thou, O Lord, art our shield; have mercy upon us and hear us. 

Grant that this day we may seek Thee with our whole heart, 
and through Thy grace may we be enabled to walk in Thy ways. 

We pray that this day much true prayer may ascend to Thee on 
behalf of Thy missionary work, and may our united intercession be 
earnest and believing. 

In Thy tender mercy watch over all Thy servants who may be 
traveling by land or sea. 

Let Thy gracious word, that Thou art ever with them, be this 
day their comfort and support. 

Be very near to those who are in danger or in loneliness in Thy 
service. - 

Far from the solace of human friendship, and without the com- 
forts of life which we enjoy, may they know the joy of Thy friend- 
ship, and be richly fed with the bread from heaven. 

May they be happy in their toil for Thee, and have daily cause 
to praise Thee for encouragement and hope. 

Keep the children of our missionaries under Thy special charge, 
as Thy servants’ treasures committed to Thy care; when far from 
their parents eye, may they be guarded and taught by true Chris- 
tian love for Thy sake. 

May Thy grace, O our Lord Jesus Christ, be with us and with 
all with whom and for whom we pray, now and for ever. Amen. 
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Organized 1745 
Reorganized 1787 
Incorporated 1788 


The Oldest Incorporated 
Protestant Missionary Society 
in the 
United States of America 


Incorporated by the Act of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania 
Wednesday, February 27, 1788 
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ANNUITIES 


The Best Way to Invest Money Safely and Permanently, 
to Secure Prompt and Regular Payment of Interest, and 
at the Same Time Leave a Legacy for Missions, Un- 
contested and Untaxed. 


A serious problem for most people, especially for those of only 
moderate means is the investing of their capital securely. There is 
no safer investment than an annuity with a reliable corporation. 
And what corporations are more reliable than our old friends: 
“The Society of the United Brethren for Propagating the Gospel 
Among the Heathen;” ‘The Board of Elders of the Northern Dio- 
cese of the Church of the United Brethren in the United States of 
America?’? Any one of these corporations will guarantee any one 
who-entrusts the matter to it an absolutely secured annuity. 


There are a great many persons who are not in a position 
to make large donations to Church causes during their life time. 
They really need all their income while they live, but they 
would gladly give it to some Mission or Church or Educational cause 
after they have gone. Many do so by providing legacies in their 
Last Wills and Testaments. And that is very well as far as it goes. 
But Last Wills and Testaments are often broken and defeated; there 
are many dissapointing contingencies arising in connection with 
them; usually there are long delays in carrying them out, and there 
are always heavy expenses and collateral inheritance taxes to pay. 


If, however, the would-be benefactor will turn over the capital he 
desires to give to a Church cause to either one of the above corpora- 
tions, while he is still living, he can do so without one cent of ex- 
pense; he can draw an absolutely assured income as long as he lives, 
and upon his death the cause in question receives the full benefit of 
his benefaction instantly without the loss of any income for taxes 
or expenses. And, in addition, while the benefactor still lives he is 
spared all anxiety about investing his money and yet draws his in- 
come without any trouble of any kind whatever. 


The guarantee of the annuity is the entire capital of the corpora- 
tion concerned. 


Pastors as well as all other members of the S. P. G., are urged to 
call attention at every available opportunity, to this advantageous 
arrangement. The Provincial Treasurer is administering quite a 
number of trusts and will gladly give all necessary information 
and invites correspondence. He will give intending annuitants refer- 
ences to those who are now enjoying the benefits of this system and 
they will testify to its advantages. 


PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ, 
67 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. Provincial Treasurer - 


THE NEW MISSION HOUSE AT CABO GRACIAS A DIOS 


formerly known as “Old Cape,’’ Nicaragua, completed in 1925, the 
home of the Rev. Kenneth G. Hamilton 


AN INDIAN SUMMER HOME ON THE ULANG RIVER 


which reaches the sea at, or near, Sandy Bay, about 40 or 50 
miles south of Cabo Gracias 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


Society for Propagating the Gospel 
Among the Heathen 


For the Year Ending November 1, 1925 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SECOND 
GENERAL MEETING 


REPORTS OF THE MISSIONS 


PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
MCMXXvV. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED BRETHREN 
FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL 
AMONG THE HEATHEN 


Founpep Aucust 19, 1745; 
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FOREWORD 


It is the earnest desire of the Board of Directors of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel, and of its Secretary, the editor of this 
volume, that the members of the Society and all friends of Moravian 
Missions may find these annual “Proceedings” a source both of 
information and of inspiration. 


Unusual opportunities for advancement have presented them- 
selves in the Mission Fields assigned as the special work of the 
American Provinces of the Moravian Church, North and South. 
The reports from these, Alaska, California and Nicaragua, there- 
fore, occupy a prominent place in this volume. 


Reports from all Fields, however, are included, and the Secre- 
tary is indebted this year to the Rev. S. H. Gapp, D.D., for a 
summary of reports, not otherwise obtainable, from the “Jahres- 
bericht ueber das Missionswerk der Bruedergemein.” While the 
reports from some of the Fields may read like “ancient history,” 
distance and the time of compiling and forwarding annual reports 
make this feature unavoidable. Wherever possible later informa- 
tion is added. 


Particular attention is directed to the various statements with 
reference to the Mission Deficit, and the increasing needs in 
Alaska, due to the erection of the Kuskokwim Orphanage and 
School. It is to be deplored that the Mission Deficit has caused 
a postponement of the forward movement in Nicaragua planned 
by the Missionaries and endorsed by the Board of Directors. 


CHAS. D. KREIDER, Secretary. 
Bethlehem, Pa., November 1, 1925. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Society of the United Brethren for Propagating 
the Gospel among the theatben 


FOR THE 


YEAR ENDING NOVEMBER, 1, 1925 


1. 


- THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING. 


Bethlehem, Penna., November 1, 1925. 


On the Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity, November 1, 1925, 
the One Hundred and Thirty-eighth Anniversary of the Society 
was held in the Central Church, Bethlehem, Pa., at 11 A. M. 

Ever since the date of the annual General Meeting of the 
Society has been changed from August to November, the 
Board of Directors has endeavored to make these anniversary 
occasions a Moravian Mission Festival in which the congrega- 
tions in the neigborhood of Bethlehem might have an oppor- 
tunity to participate. A special invitation was, therefore, ex- 
tended to the pastors in these words: 

“In view of the deficit in the Mission Accounts and the 
necessity for planning so that a similar deficit may not occur 
soon again, and also in view of the fact that the Kuskokwim 
School and Orphanage is under construction in Alaska, and 
that, therefore, the necessary means for carrying on the work 
in that field must be secured, these meetings of the Society 
become more important than ever. Every member within reach 
of Bethlehem should endeavor to be present, and every effort 
should be made to increase the membership of the Society. 

“The Board of Directors, therefore, extends to you and to 
your congregation a most cordial invitation to be present at 
these meetings, and even has the temerity to suggest that 
wherever possible, the morning service in our nearby churches 
be omitted, both in order to emphasize the importance of the 
work of the Society and to give every one an opportunity to 
attend the meetings. In the Western District, a number of 
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congregations frequently unite in a Mission Festival, and these 
occasions have always been productive of much good. 

“Will you kindly bring this invitation to the attention of 
your congregation by every means and at every opportunity.” 


There were some who took advantage of this invitation, and 
a goodly congregation gathered for the morning service. 

The service was in charge of the President and Treasurer of 
the Society, who led in the Missionary Service, found on page 
78 of the new Hymnal, welcomed those who were present, read 
the Scripture Lessons, the Epistle and the Gospel for Mis- 
sionary Occasions, Romans 10:9-15, Matthew 28:16-20, and 
made the offertory prayer. 

The offering gathered for Alaska amounted to $178.24. 


The choir, under the leadership of Dr. A. G. Rau, sang Men- 
delssohn’s “How Lovely are the Messengers Who Preach Us 
the Gospel of Peace.” The hymns used were 248, “Send out 
Thy Light and Truth, O God,” and 362, “To Thee, Most Holy 
Lord.” 

The speaker on this occasion was the Rev. Joseph Chandler 
Robbins, D.D., Foreign Secretary of the American Baptist 
Mission Society, and Chairman of the Committee of Reference 
and Counsel of the Foreign Mission Conference of North 
America. His subject was “The Living Christ in a Changing 
World,” and his text, “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and 
today, and forever,” Hebrews 13:8. 

His audience was held in interested attention as he enlarged 
upon the following thoughts. 

In spite of all the many changes in the world, in business, 
social, political or religious relations, human need has re- 
mained the same, and in the Word of God and in Jesus Christ 
are still to be found the only means to relieve that need. 

A century or more ago, when the activities of this Society, 
and the Foreign Missionary organizations of other Protestant 
Denominations had their beginning, gates now open were 
closed and lands now neighbors, through the advancement of 
modern methods of communication, were distant. 

The price of success is and always has been sacrifice. 


The greatest changes in the history of the world have been 
those which have taken place within the last thirty years. 
These have placed upon the Church of Christ its greatest 
opportunities and responsibilities for the spread of His Gospel. 
These changes have been brought to pass by the Spanish- 
American War; the Boxer Rebellion in China; the Japanese- 
same! War; the Chinese Revolution; and the great World 

ar. 
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These opportunities and responsibilities call for A Contin- 
ued Vision of Christ, the One and Only Hope of the World; A 
New Devotion to the Christian Church; and A New Devotion 
to Jesus Christ. 

Men who know Him will give of themselves and of their 
treasure. 

This anniversary occasion is a day to dedicate ourselves 
anew to the Living, Unchanging Christ. 

After the sermon, Dr. Robbins led in prayer, and pronounced 
the Benediction at the close of the service. 
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II. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SECOND GENERAL 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


The one hundred and fifty-second General Meeting of the 
Society was held in the Central Moravian Church, Bethlehem, 
Pa., on the afternoon of Sunday, November 1, 1925, at 3 
() ‘clock, with Brother Paul de Schweinitz, the President, in the 
Chair. 

After the singing of the hymn, “Arise, O Lord, exalt Thy 
grace” (338), and a few introductory words by the President, 
Brother G. H. Lopp, for a number of years Missionary in 
Jamaica, now Pastor at Coopersburg, Pa., led in prayer. 

The death of the following members, with a brief statement 
of the activities of each in connection with the work of the 
Society, was announced and the fourth verse of the hymn 751, 
“Let us call to mind with joy, Those who have before us gone,” 
was sung:—Samuel R. Odenwelder, Nazareth, Pa.; David J. 
Woosley, Escondido, Cal.; Samuel D. Luckenbach, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Abraham S. Schropp, Nazareth, Pa.; Gottfried Henkel- 
mann, Strathcona, Alberta, Canada; Arthur R. Schultz, Bird 
Island, Minn.; Louis Eysenbach, Philadelphia, Pa.; Clarence E. 
Romig, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y.; Horace A. ’Luckenbach, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

The following new inenivers were received into the Society, 
by virtue of their ordination: Frederick Wolff (D), Bluefields, 
Nicaragua, ordained, April 26, 1925; Robert I. Giering (D), 
Schoeneck, Pa., May 3; Allen W. Schattschneider (D), Midland 
Beach, Staten Island, N- Y.0 June 23-oherace"E. Petersa(D), 
Pittsville, Wis., October 11; by election: Augustus Westphal 
(Ep.), Spur Tree P. O., Jamaica, B. W. I., who had already paid 
his dues for several years; S. C. Ashton, Malvern P. O., Jamaica, 
B. W. I.; Edward Kittlitz, Bruederheim, Alberta, Canada; Wm. 
Wensel, Edmonton-South, Alberta, Canada; Wm. Gehrke, 
Watertown, Wis.; Jesse M. Bodder, Bethlehem, Pa.; George D. 
Turner, Bethlehem, Pa.; J. Seward Titlow, Bethlehem, Pa:- Ed- 
gare: ‘Andrews, Philadelphia, Paz - Warren J. Young, Coopers- 
burg, Pa.; Charles Steininger, Coopersburg, Pa.- JJoseph al. 
Bechtel, Coopersburg, Pa.; and Emanuel Oppenlander, Coopers- 
burg, Pa. 

As the Board of Directors consists of ten members, four ex- 
officio, namely the members of the Provincial Elders’ Confer- 
ence, elected by the Provincial Synod, and six elected by the 
Society, after nominations had been made, the Secretary was 
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instructed by a unanimous vote to cast the ballot of those 
present for the following six lay-men: Fred. B. Hartmann, Har- 
vey W. Kessler, James F. Laubach, John E. Leibfried, Frank 
H. Martin and Eugene A. Rau. 

In like manner, the Secretary was directed to cast the ballot 
for the following lay-men as Auditors: Emil J. Bishop, C. C. 
Teter and Fred. H. Wilhelm. 

The Report of the Board of Directors was read by the Sec- 
retary and ordered to be made a part of these “Proceedings’’. 

The Financial Statement was presented by the Treasurer, who 
also answered a number of questions asked from the floor by 
various members. An abstract of this Report will, also, be 
found as part of these “Proceedings.” 

The President, Brother Paul de Schweinitz, explained briefly 
the present status of the Nyasa Mission. During and since 
the late war, the mission has been under the care of the Free 
Church of Scotland. It had been finally decided to transfer 
the mission to this Church. Before matters had been finally 
consummated, however, the Missionsausschuss of Germany, the 
Standing Committee of the German Missionary Societies, cor- 
responding to the American Committee of Reference and Coun- 
cil, recommended to the meeting of the Missionsbund, which 
corresponds to the American Foreign Missions Conference, that 
the Missionary Societies of Germany come to the rescue by 
financing the Nyasa Mission, for at least a term of five years, 
leaving the general oversight of the Mission in the hands of 
the Herrnhut Mission Board. This recommendation was 
adopted by the Missionsbund, with the result that again the 
Nyasa Mission will be directed from Herrnhut. 

At 4:20 P. M., after the singing of the hymn, “Now be the 
Gospel banner, In every land unfurled ;” the meeting adjourned. 
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Ill 


Report of the Board of Directors of the Society of the United 
Brethren for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen, 
for the Year ending November 1, 1925 


This last year of the Society’s service for Foreign Missions 
has been filled with more than the usual amount of activity and 
of anxiety. The first is indicated by the fact that your Board 
of Directors, which usually meets regularly, about ten or twelve 
times during the year, has met sixteen times since the last 
annual meeting of the Society on the second of November, 1924. 

You are already familiar, through the church papers, and 
otherwise with the American, or, so called Nicaraguan Mission 
deficit. While the report of the Treasurer will deal with this 
in detail and with exact figures, in full justice to Nicaragua, it 
may be well to make the following statement here. The income, 
that is the contributions from the home provinces and the re- 
ceipts from the fields, of Alaska, California and Nicaragua, fell 
short of meeting the expenses of these fields, or there were 
deficits in their accounts to be made up by the Society about 
as follows: in Alaska, in round numbers, $9,400.00; in Cali- 
fornia, $1,100.00; in Nicaragua, $21,500.00 Now, the net in- 
come of the Society, during this last year amounted to about 
$16,000.00. On the ground that the primary responsibility of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel has ever been Alaska and 
California, these deficits were paid in full out of the income 
of the Society. This left only about $5,500.00 with which to 
meet the deficit in Nicaragua, leaving a balance uncovered of 
about $16,000.00. But in view of the deficits in the other fields, 
a more correct designation would be the American, rather than 
the Nicaraguan Deficit. 


This statement, together with whatever may be added by 
the Treasurer in his report, offers sufficient reason for the year’s 
anxiety. The fact that other Foreign Mission Societies have 
had to struggle with a similar problem may not be much help, 
but may be some consolation, and may aid in pointing the way 
for the solution of our own difficulties. 

The opening paragraph of the 88th Annual Report of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America, 1925, begins with these sentences: 

“The Board begins the year with mingled relief and 
anxiety. The relief was very great, and justly so. During thé 
preceding year, the huge deficit of $675,187.57 had hung 
ominously over the mission work of the Church. But a mighty 
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volume of prayer rose to God. Loyal pastors and laymen, 
women and missionaries, co-operated with the Board, until 
every dollar of the budget was covered and every vestige of the 
deficit wiped out.” 


We do not have the great material resources of the Pres- 
byterian Church from which to draw. But then our own de- 
ficit in comparison seems small, and we do have the same in- 
finite resources of an Almighty God upon which to rely, a lov- 
ing Father, a compassionate Saviour, an active and ever pres- 
ent Spirit. 

Before reviewing the work of the Board in detail, let us 
stop a moment to do honor to four of our Missionaries, who, 
while residing within the boundaries of our own land, were 
called to their eternal reward. 


Brother David J. Woosley from 1896 to 1901 served as mission- 
ary among the North American Indians on the Torres Reservation 
at Martinez, California, and from 1901 to 1922 he had charge of 
the work at Rincon, Pechanga and La Jolla, California, when 
serious heart trouble compelled him to give up his work, and 
he lived in retirement in his own home at Escondido, California, 
until released from all suffering on Sunday, December 7, 1924. 
Bro. Woosley may well be called one of the missionary heroes of 
the Moravian Church. In the face of apparently insurmountable 
difficulties and of most discouraging physical and spiritual environ- 
ments, he never flinched and never spared himself, but literally used 
himself up in his efforts to bring the Gospel message to these ne- 
glected Indians of Southern California. 

Sister aura GC: Oerter, the wife — of Brother 
Eugene H. Oerter, Brother Wm. Weinland’s assistant in the 
Mission among the Indians in Southern California, de- 
parted this life suddenly, while in the Banning, California hos- 
pital, December 20, 1924. Brother and Sister Oerter had taken 
up their work as missionaries among the North American In- 
dians of the Torres Reservation in December, 1923. 


Another death was that of Brother George O. Heath, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1925. From 1875 until 1889, he had served regularly 
as a missionary in the West Indies. Then by an arrangement 
between the General Mission Board and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society he had served the latter until his retirement in 
1910. In his last days he had resided in Winston-Salem, N. C., 
from which place he was called home. 


Brother Clarence E. Romig, who, while 21 years of his 33 
years of service in the Moravian ministry were spent in the North- 
ern and Southern Provinces, was the director of the Theological 
School at Buxton Grove, Antigua, British West Indies, for a period 
of twelve years, from 1903 to 1915. From this mission service, he 
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returned to the States only when the school had to be closed on 
account of conditions resulting from the World War. During 
these twelve years, he served faithfully and efficiently in training 
native young men for ministerial service in the Islands. At the 
time of his home-going, August 5th, 1925, he was pastor of the 
congregation at Stapleton, Staten Island, New York. 

Returning to the activities of the Board of Directors, the 
Board organized, immediately after its election, November 
2, 1924 by the election of Bro. Paul deSchweinitz as President 
and Treasurer; and Bro. Chas. D. Kreider as Secretary. At the 
second Session, December 2, 1924, Bro. E. S. Hagen, who had 
been elected President of the Eastern District took the place 
of Bishop C. L. Moench, a member of the Board since 1908, and 
was elected Vice-President. Another change in the personnel 
of the Board took place, when Brother S. H. Gapp, elected a 
member of the Provincial Elders’ Conference by the Provincial 
Synod, took the place of Brother John S. Romig, a member since 
1913, at the twelfth Session, June 29, 1925. 

In addition to the regular Session, April 14, 1925, two 
special sessions were held during that month, one on the 22nd 
and the other on the 27th. At the first, the members of the 
Board had an opportunity to meet with Miss Anna Kreitlow, 
cn her way to Nicaragua, and with Howard Stortz of Emaus and 
David Thaeler of Nazareth, candidates for mission service. 
These interviews were important because they look forward to- 
ward the expansion of our Foreign Mission work, and plans 
must be made to meet the necessary expense of this expansion. 


Miss Anna Kreitlow graduated from a hospital training 
school for nurses six years ago; served nine months additional 
in the hospital, and has since done private nursing; has had 
several years training for mission service in the Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago, specializing the last year in the Spanish 
language for service in Central America. She went out fully 
prepared and equipped as a trained nurse, and has already 
rendered valuable service. 


Through the generosity of our British Mission Board, a 
one year’s scholarship at Livingstone College, London, was se- 
cured for Howard A. Stortz, a recent graduate of our Theologi- 
cal Seminary, who is now preparing himself for medical work 
in Nicaragua. Under the leadership of the Wayside Gatherers, 
at Nazareth, Pa., a number of the Societies there have con- 
tributed liberally toward his expenses in preparation. 


David Thaeler, now a member of the graduating class of 
the Theological Seminary, has offered himself for mission 
service, after he has finished his theological training and has 
also finally completed a full and regular course in medicine. 
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It is of interest,too, to know, from a report of the President of 
our College and Theological Seminary, that among the students 
there, there are others who have volunteered and are preparing 
for this splendid service. 


We hope that this is only the beginning of a great for- 
ward movement toward the better equipment of our mission 
fields with trained medical missionaries, and we ask your 
cordial support and earnest prayers for these new workers and 
candidates. 

The second of the special meetings in April was held for 
the purpose of holding an interview with Brother and Sister 
Frederick Wolff, who, after having spent some time in Costa 
Rica for the purpose of becoming better acquainted with the 
Spanish language, have now been added to the forces at work 
in Nicaragua. 


Again in June, two special meetings were held after the 
regular meeting on the 9th, namely on the 16th and again on the 
29th. At the meeting on the 16th, an interview was held with 
the Fraternal Delegates to the Provincial Synod from the Con- 
tinental Province, Bishop Jensen and Brother Baudert. Much 
might be said about the general mission problems discussed at 
that Session. But the action taken by the Synod has been 
widely published and should be well known, so that it is not 
necessary to repeat it here. 


At the meeting on the 29th, important interviews were held 
with Brother Grossmann, who had been consecrated a Bishop 
and was preparing to return to his field in Nicaragua, and with 
Brother William Weinland, on a brief furlough from the Mis- 
sion to the Indians in California. Whatever of importance was 
dealt with will appear under the report of the respective mis- 
sions. 

An event of the greatest importance to the whole missionary 
world was the great Foreign Missions Convention of the 
United States and Canada, held in Washington, D. C., from 
January 28 to February 2, 1925, both inclusive. This was attend- 
ed by 30 Moravian delegates appointed by your Society, 14 of 
which were from the Northern Province of the Church, 10 from 
the Southern Province and 6 from Nicaragua. The total regis- 
tered attendance was 4408. Brother George R. Heath, on fur- 
lough from Nicaragua, and who has revised the translation of the 
New Testament into the Miskito language, was one of the speakers 
at the American Bible Society sectional conference, February 2, 
at which Brother Rufus Bishop served as Secretary. Brother 
deSchweinitz also participated in the meetings of the Commit- 
tee of Reference and Counsel, of which he is a member. To- 
gether with Brother S. C. Albright, of York, Pa., he also re- 
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presented your Society at the 32nd annual business meeting of 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. Brother 
deSchweinitz was also re-elected as one of the American mem- 
bers of the International Missionary Council for another term 
of three years, and a member of the Editorial Council of the 
Missionary Review of the World. Your Society has supplied 
the pastors of all the congregations, as well as our missionaries 
with copies of the Report of this great Convention, accepting 
the offer of one of the Brethren in the ministry to pay one- 
half of the expenses involved. 


On May 4, BrotherE. S. Hagen attended a meeting in New 
York City, of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America, 
held as a preliminary meeting to a Congress on Indian Work in 
Latin America to’ convene in Mexico City in July, 1926. In 
view of our interests in Nicaragua it has been suggested that 
it might be worth while to identify our Mission with this Con- 
gress, on account of the favorable influence which its results 
would probably have upon that work. 


This report would grow entirely too long were we to report, 
even briefly, upon the many problems considered by your Board. 
For further details, therefore, we must refer you to the church 
papers and to the annual volume of “Proceedings,” which will 
be published at as early a date as possible, and which will be sent 
to each of the members of the Society without charge. 


Turning to the three fields, for which the Society is direct- 
ly responsible, in the alphabetical order in which they are 
usually dealt with, we again can consider only the outstanding 
events. For the details, we must refer you to the regularly 
published annual and semi-annual reports printed in the church 
papers and made a part of the volume of “Proceedings.” 


ALASKA 


Interest in Alaska at present centers about the erection 
of the Kuskokwim School and Orphanage. In order to carry 
on this work, a new missionary family has been added to the list of 
workers, that of Brother Carl L. Miller, who, volunteering and sell- 
ing his farm in the neighborhood of Gracehill, Iowa, has gone to 
assist in the erection of the buildings, and then to become a member 
of the Orphanage staff. The complete staffing and the future 
maintenance of this enterprise is one of the serious problems 
which the Society will have to solve. 


Another serious problem of this field, which will have to 
be settled some day, and how soon we do not know, is that of 
trading with the natives. On this subject there seems to be a 
division of opinion among even those who have worked in 
the field. The consensus of opinion among the Board of Di- 
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rectors, coinciding with that of other Mission Boards, is against 
the practice. On the other hand the marvelous work of Bro. 
Adolph Stecker along that line, and his enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of it is a large factor in the present situation. As long 
as Brother Stecker can remain in charge of the work at Quin- 
hagak, the store there can be continued. Furthermore, his 
management enables this store to meet a large part of the ex- 
pense of the mission, which otherwise would have to be met 
from other income or through much larger contributions from 
the home Province. 


CALIFORNIA 


The report which Brother William Weinland, the Superin- 
tendent of the Mission to the Indians in California, was able 
to render to the Board at his interview, June 29, was most en- 
couraging. ‘“‘The Power of the Gospel” among these people is 
evident to all who visit them on the reservations or who come 
into contact with them in any way. The interest which they 
have shown in making repairs and improvements about the 
mission buildings is most commendable. The infirmary has 
been rendering excellent service. In spite of the great sorrow 
which has entered the life of Brother Eugene Oerter, in the 
loss of his wife, the Lord has granted him the grace and the 
courage to continue his labors in this field with apparently un- 
diminished zeal. 


NICARAGUA 


The work in Nicaragua dare not be blamed for, nor dare 
it be overshadowed by our large American reficit. Its cause 
has already been mentioned and will be more fully explained 
by the Treasurer. Here we have apparently unprecedented 
opportunities for advancement. 

Under date of September 15, 1925, Bishop Grossmann writes: 

“We praise the Lord that at present, Nicaragua is one of 
the most promising fields in the mission work of our entire 
Church. . . The field is white for the harvest. The Lord has 
here given us many opportunities, as we are the only Church 
working among the Indians. How great, therefore, is our 
responsibility. These Indians have been entrusted to us by 
the Lord, that we should make known unto them His Name 
and His Salvation. This is the charge of the Lord to you and 
to me! Moreover, here the Lord has opened many doors, where 
we may enter to gather precious souls redeemed by His blood. 
Through these open doors, the cry of perishing souls reaches 
our ears: ‘Come over and help us’.” 

Reduced to the controlling factor in the situation, this 
means planning to obtain larger means. God is calling the 
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helpers. Reference has already been made to the addition of 
a trained nurse, Miss Anna Kreitlow, to the staff, and to the 
volunteers in preparation, Howard Stortz and David Thaeler. 
In addition a native worker, trained in the United States, 
Alderman Thompson, has been added to the school staff in 
Bluefields, and another, Robert Hooker, is preparing himself 
for educational work at our College and Theological Seminary. 
We must plan, therefore, not only to cover the present deficit, 
but also how to meet the ever increasing expenses of this field. 

Prayer is the key which unlocks the door to the inex- 
haustible treasuries of God. We must, first of all, therefore, 
resolve to make ever increasing use of this means of grace. 
We implore your help in this, as well as in every other direction, 
for your Board of Directors. 

Respectfully submitted for them by 


CHAS. D. KREIDER, Secretary 
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OF THE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED BRETHREN FOR 
PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL AMONG THE HEATHEN, 
FOR THE YEAR, SEPTEMBER 1, 1924, TO AUGUST 31, 1925 


Assets 
Stocks ofsCorporationsan.- ole oe ees $ 12,670 
BondspomreCorporations.s <1. ee... sis eee i 54,630 
Theological Seminary Loan’ .......... ..<. 9,500 
Bonds and Mortgages of Individuals (107) 334,895 
Debtors, in Account, Current ./.5...). ..<.<- 183 
Gr OU Ge EUG aera tre ee 8 ns oo vo? Oks 1,800 
VOURETOLGAN ee IT, (\CObaR em yer iee cic, 8) «ee 1,000 
LOR ASH OLE © oie RS Sola, Oe he ete ae, Sanne 61 
NE CAMA STAID GLC BE 80.) saben cue tees: “ores io She os ios 15,688 
Liabilities 
Stock Accoumtiot the iS. 2. Gl as... «as. SGmirere 
SUC a yerd Ce CHES) Uetta et muses cusreisie weber Siskel coene tors 59,300 
The Moravian College and Theo. Seminary 20,000. 
Her OMNe JOrdan cH, aecaes shes aed hele os 10,000 
The Wm. Man Ephiata House Fund..... 5,000 
The Ephrata Missionary Home .......... 3,500 
The Wm. Man Abandoned Graveyard Fund 2,000 
Bishop New Springplace Graveyard Fund. 600 
ANP OLMCrat rust SM UNGS: ae ol. Gea feels cc 105,286 
PAT TATUY EMIT Cec epee tal ais sis fb cree tht etens 9,000 
Capita leCreditorsea,. ote sine «ee eles = le Ss 18,035 
Sundry Creditors in Account Current .... 19,175 
MThesContineent) Wundes 25) 6 sep sah 5 ae} 1,800 
Receipts 
Adausteds PACCOUNIS S Atle oer. « arse oe 3,55 Aon) 651 
Interest. and Dividends, net ............ 16,656 
DUNES Ofer DLGMIDCES a srcede ns teens ee 6 eunaion a! wicebets 510 
PaneereMifie HMoOuUnNG ation Mel. 6 coe a fences coro 3 one 1,200 


Disbursements 
Administration, WRPeCNSeS, fc ca twee © 6 ne $ 1,385 
Missionary Literature Distributed ....... sya ey 
IN CAT ACIIO ari ten-eitaccad Chlogeclelt cisco. ols, whee hes See PALES) 
Ephrata Missionary Home ...........«: 63 
IB OUNE] seeA TASCA Meas te eeree eich, priest fond pus wri ye. Aig co 8,709 
Y NSE EB Fea ell BYOVE NBS scene saree Oa Tae a ae ce 691 


WViaetlime7, C/O. ween sures kero als. c Qeemetene tl octene 1,153 


$430,428 54 


$430,428 54 


$ 19,017 25 
.. 15,688 88 


$ 34,706 13 


BS =$ 347065 13 


PAUL de SCHWEINITZ, Treasurer. 


Bethlehem, Pa., September 1, 1925. 
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OF THE MISSIONS IN ALASKA, CALIFORNIA AND NICARAGUA FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING AuGusT 31, 1925. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL. 


Receipts |Alaska Nicaragua |California 
Eastern District 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
Bethlehem, North Side ............ ¢ 2,730 24|$ 1,677 26|$ 705 00 
Bethlehem) South= Side. eee eee 8500 Rea AES | Oe aes 
Canadensis: Bertie cates ceed GVOO|2 AGS Ss BE 
Roemervilles $5.2 epee. coos ecient Soe ACAA casa tevs one [alec ore a ors 
Coopersbure merce cna orate sateen | SANZ Oe coke eae aoe weer 
aston sacar eck nis a eee AD MOG | Saeed t hl Ri ee 
Emmaus s S30 en otk ee eee | 346 15 150 00 27 00 
(Gancasten mre oe cre osama | 93 77 SA S66 |e cena oe 
IRebanGitvassharmer. is oe at Okey GY AAU UN aera tomctbign Mor ure ours 
Meititze enn eae ees eee 311 30 AN OUGANS cocci tiene 
iINazatethiqu creer ee eee 417 21 654 70 25 00 
INewLOunidan dance eran nee rete | 27 66 Se OO ess tere ates 
Germany Valley trea tee eee 16 65 SOO eee ara 
Philadelphia la ereeR once eer ere 195 10 SSeS tesserae cre 
Phiniesiininey Wily Vescaccosooosudous 48 00 30 00 22 00 
Bhiladelphiata aa eon eee ie INV oid ah ba ¥en even slereenoty HOneIoe CaeRre c 
INGA GIS tacos dessa oO ee 6 00 TORO | oreo eee 
Schoenecle \ Jes. ees aes ev eae 11 70 Si WayA)) eae eases 3 
Worle, as ach heroes ZTS OO ae oeceriep tae 
York» Bethanyo pape eo ee 10 00 OOO errcrrereas 
NEW YORK: | 
Brooklyn \.seecstfots. tse sec rene eee 41 25 10 00 10 00 
INGE Dos). eee epee Gu. ce Bubs. a6 OSU OU eam. crare ee eiccaml chee ee teeters 
Castletonm@orhenssmea met eearetta TABOO teaeomtere | niaceboe one 
Greats Kills) teu eet eee OZ SAG Semaaees ete || easements 
Midland eB eachiaeme ene eee eee re 15,00. a geneesintsy|.. Peete eae 
INewa, Dorpeettaliat maaan ee Nothing #eebieeen. ¢\bis. see eee 
New York: @ity Mule 50. eres 200/93 ia. eae lh. tae 
ING Neer = (Crisis, MU ccc gob} ouccuse GO OO) SRR eta fll eat 
iNewe ork iGity «lille teen ene INOthing eeanrm de teniieniosieeierer 
NewaeVork: (Citys. I NGCoe saan tee Nothing: sa eet || eee ree 
Stapletone ey ce cocrnstin oe | 15 e00 |e Ise intestate 
Statenwllislamd = VNSSH SO CIe hyena tel fener ieee 75100) fe ae 
(Oa tory all genera en Arete MWe acs Salaun © 16 00 225100 | Eerste ee 
Witica ee rinityas al. o organ eee 5 (MOO Reteetweenrdrerated | ckorancaticrets yee 
NEW JERSEY: 
eo Elarbor City ein een ate 37 48 SPANO hice eevee 
Elizabeth cia getieeict ce ner cee ZO AO sek eeeeeeen| cen abc neeen. 
Pabtiny ra Seka: saciucks tere ee eee AVR? Ulta ee eramrtrte | sri nee 
IRAVeTSid es Merce crysie vos ee 60 00 SOMO Abeer ene 
MARYLAND: 
(Gracelhatie ee ccc uc eee USUI Ria cot cree ali rec ae 
OHIO: ; 
IDOVED amen te vets Ae aoe ce | 717 60 15, 50 27 00 
Hees ean ral] Gym iarye exces ee ee 57a 02 ers ain | 18 00 
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Gnhadenhuettons 5.50 <.<tieac o dts 273 90 60 00 25 00 
Porta.\WWashinetont cts ss ns ik 175/55 Wiener eee 4 00 
SALON piest tena nn bcne deel ety cig ahs <hr sees 22520) aes | 6 00 
Whrichsvilleseaesas sees 110 00 4 14 20 00 
INDIANA: | 
ELOpe en eee cae cet Bits each 95500 Peete |frecees eee 
NOt meeveret a tenna sca tee gece 08 ING} dotlavea nse ren celia ttn cose 
ladianapolisw lamer rn aac eee. Nothing |S eae.c aeeerlte tee 
Tndianapolis seul mm sepr ts os ew LOVOO |e cets itace |e eee 
Chiistanwlindeavon™ Unione. oe 4 ee ase el ase ee ce 1408 95 
Ot alis apse hee Ree RE aR 6 bet $ 7,043 40|$ 3,777 37|$ 2,297 95 
Canadian District 
ALBERTA: 
Brucdent eld erwin eek aso cane $ 2ILO I ae whaennte ene ee 
ACCU NEE. os co okraaa omno moos INfoulavta¥eg te heer | Sicrucva coco cut 
Calan Mier seet eo. hos pore atrersces Qu D7 estes ieee he eee 
Eveimntina Uae recreate efecto 3042 | 2S AAS Rien 
INS foe SSELASTINUTH » SERGE be 4 a, Se O10) Bates iee ores | fe laaaceyy: 
PS bbauliconae- Pee cee ne ee esd do aus LOR ZO Rectan tel eee ME = aero 
SASKATCHEWAN : | 
Essie eee aes ye EN cscs bg oc I Nothing: |e terse later 
Teal ais ella atk: Cott meneame pen cyoncworses ie oe 12 50 OOO te ee 
ANG cH Vacaassee ae oe eee See Ae Rn $ 74 88|$ SO AA rcustec aesteks 
Western District 
WISCONSIN: 
CORES taper eee 5 rcc- Sapa aatats scree as $ SO OU ecenpoc hepa tate eer eee 
DER eZeR MEN ene ema creates oe na 135 00/$ ASRS | ee reere 
IBVOintcen ito” UAE ees Paes 5 O08 9-5 Seen Bene 35) OO ican seed cient eerste 
SIS Cee camer rea Sty ehetaunscearen © ol Os earnest || Seales cise, 3 ee 
peed onies Beare B.S eon nite he ME. cece VARNA RE Re AE ONE [ecm Gb arois 
Greetie Baya east: ceca noone oe 2500 cee te etea tern seme 
Greenta Bay-= Wiest eats. nineecenee PS OOM Ay NOR |e ee one guar 
Tbgilgee AMR SSS ee Se. ee ee TSS 257; eee ae $ 3 00 
Ize Caley A wees’ Ais Sey ee chee nates Aid Se SOOO: eee tee eee 
SUNT EO. oA" 4. caees ono picle Ea ae eee 75 00 AQMOO EAA ae ce 
STIG COMMS A ana En tos one 125ROG) Soe ty. nes eee nee ene 
Sinton aetna ei ne rere BANOO ia Nepales toes See reae 
Vf CUI meer nase ices mes ass 1s wicualece INothine)|sa-.ne ec lumemermecncts 
\WIGKISHUON Mit aoa a WES aes OS OS ae ee 497 25 WVAUSEVAL a. soehc. diane 
Vet orei alll Con ae ale a ene eee eee 1223 15s 20min eer 
NVASEOtasiiie twa p10 Sea llet ys cease aieaiejanerets 60:00 hg Soe kel hereee eer 
eines creel). Cree cee ee ae AS ORE Pin teem ltt ae peter: 
Wisconsin Rapids, Trinity ........ BI OBI nn. oo Renee 
IRUdol pleas meee itnaczs see Y San akede eet Niothiinte’|iant. sects sa | « eeceesrstatorere 
MICHIGAN : 
Daesetteand sBagleyie, ann ance oes. Ae 5. 00 |e atest. |e Reeds 
Wintonvall ete reecits at ae ee cee ieute teste OS ROAM &. «Mer lll A eeenerenenereiete 
ILLINOIS: 
Wiest SAlCtInM ne cota: «cea a tae 56 11 20ic00 (Resear 
IOWA: 
Gracehiillimoyn ntti Kites chee aieeee SCAND mt et A) NL pat, ae 
MINNESOTA: 
ETGale ae ce meee a talotatn’s Maas te epee 65 00 EAN erg moka 
IBEUMatly Benen Nes tiger uth we home ae 60 00 SOMOO eee eee 
BEEMESGAM e ciielee mir rehire oot ue viens TF COMI BME eerie 
(Chtaskas tert: ies wie e sion nits. mite DSPRSHD Albay dane Bae 15 00 


Laketown 
Northfield 
Zoar 
Waconia 
NORTH D 
Aurelia 

Bethel. 
Canaan . 
Goshen 

Casselton 
Embden 


Rae Barnet ac Kr Ae 


Recapitulation 


Eastern District 
Western District 


Canadian DD 
Unclassified 


Total No 
Southern 
Jamaica 
Sweden 
Non-Moravi 


Lendon Association 
Morton Trustees 


Province 


istrict 
Contributors 


ismeaan JEONGNee eancacaace 
Anat ar Shee an es 
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Total contributions for all phases of the Alaska Mission from 


all source 
Interest on 


Corresponding amount last year 


Increase 
1. 


Ss were as itemized above 
the Alaska Fund 


ed as follows: 
Designated by the donors for the Kuskokwim Orphanage and 


School 


Allocated to Quinhagak by the Morton Trustees 


Nothing'| 5a. oseeer | tee eee 
36 95 PAW We ae 

20: Ol cto eee 
TOA ee eee 10 00 

35 10 718 a rhee here 

52 56 (00); sa: snot 

a ee ed ee 

7 WG a C5 | (a 

60 00 Rit eee 

86 46 OE ON ee 

59 05 BO. Gace eres 

60 41 67 cease 
LOH07 Tec ces til coe ieen, 

37 07 25 Olathe scaeeers 

$ 2,792 12|$ 636 57/$ 28 00 
$ 7,043 40|$ 3,777 371$ 2,297 95 
2,792 12 636 57 28 00 
74 88 oe eee had 

101 70 178 69 29 00 

$ 10,012 10|$ 4,631 07|$ 2,354 95 
183660) 2779 24.0. OS... 

40 COMMA AE Mae AE 

2 Ae ae Ti (eed 
326 00 {BOCEO at Mio oeh. 
ne Oa 22 43 
103° 03i ean | ener 

$ 12,407 73|$ 7,583 91|$ 2,377 38 

N 

Pri eee apg $12.407 73 
Sie en ene Rode em 104 00 
12,511 73 

Se ect ae ee 12.251 38 
260 35 


The receipts of the Alaska Mission as such were expended and allocat- 


$ 1,451 20 


Credited to the Tuluksak Chapel from the Emmaus, Pa., Sunday- 


school 


Nine Native Helpers from sundry Patrons 
Four Missionary Couples at Bethel 


Two Missio 
Two Native 
J. Hinz and 
C. L. Miller 


nary Couples at Quinhagak 
Helpers at Quinhagak 
wife’s return to the States 
and family to Bethel 
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CVeMans mints Pelep ramen: <5. okkd 54h oan i ele 18 84 


$12,511 73 

2. This is the largest amount ever contributed for the current expenses 
of the Alaska Mission in any one year, and it is exceedingly gratifying, 
that what might be called the regular expenses of the Mission have been 
met in this way. 

3. The Quinhagak store, under Bro. A. Stecker’s efficient management, 
has again met all the expenses of that station and in addition was able to 
contribute $2,672.44 towards liquidating the balance still due on the new 
boat, but unfortunately the net proceeds were too small this year to do 
anything towards paying the deficit of the Bethel District, and so that 
entire amount had to be paid from the income of the S. P. G., amounting 
to $8,709.32. 

4. The balance still due on the new boat The Moravian No. II on Sept- 


cn ee Je TC ZAE aie iss oe 2 Pie ie cate ee ea ee $ 6,400 00 
PN ditional Dill meen cies ea Pe RIT eaten eS eee es dook 56) Gil 
$ 6,553 31 
This entire amount has now been liquidated as follows. 
GreditmonmaCcolumts ard Wares... com so teens mie corns ose meatier. oes $ 936 49 
INITOEAted aicOMetNe COMETIDULIONS 2 ote see eens cine depice s soe se 2,252 47 
Raidepyzthes © minhavalciStoLe css as cocker Gio eae sce enn eerste 2,672 44 
avarenonierlestnicome OLrtnero ain Gres. coma nace cals ee ee ae 691 91 
$ 6,553 31 


5. The work of building the new Kuskokwim Orphanage and School 
has been vigorously pushed this season. The amount available at the 


OPEMINS MOLE SCASOM A WASm ert.) spe) seg a on S.9 ee ous o-n s aeale smugnerna ote $16,709 38 
lobreivenlaal) (aii: aicke Ghaee on ne emanoae eke 7 On ARR aa aoe 15,479 88 
Wihicheleavesronmliand only cm ercryaercevue ercler -eieito.c os foueee Racha $ 1,229 50 


B. THE CALIFORNIA MISSION fis 
1. The contributions for all phases of the California Missions from all 


SOURCES MASMILCHUIZCUL ADOVEMAVELE: acts acces opus oc acuta a aeine $ 2,377 38 
MTILSEESE Or mI COMMA UINIC Me ccese tans cctiesys axe ers eves ot 4 eacormm em a ys 60 00 
Appropiiatedepys the Seb. (Ge Hosene snes. sets hoe women aati 1,153 41 

$ 3,590 79 

Expended as follows: 

TM@  IMERStOEAY AECINIES “vulsand orice oo oes Ue cemeine come cbc $ 2,700 00 
Extra for Medical, Hospital and Funeral Expenses ............ 655 45 
Nee wilivever [Es GU SoIeS:. ~ Goa uO GI 4 Heue OF GON Olle Gee cieCenn I aieEE DIC 147 50 
seaecm at CieNdieS mMIlISUGAlCe, cyatspithseys cuits isis seein ero 73 26 
PNilmothenmdispunsemenit sme oo «ai ceraacerti scene 2 ase a oe ele oom wets 14 58 

$3,590 79 


2. The invested Potrero Infirmary Maintenance Fund now amounts to 
$2,050.00 the income of which met all expenses this year. 


C. THE NICARAGUA MISSION 


The Total Disbursements on account of this Mission were as follows: 


Remitted to the Treasurer in Bluefields, Nicaragua .......... $34,000 00 
Paid from the Home Office on account of outfitting and sending 
LOLtMeO Ne WAEIMISSIONALIESS «ro sbutemieimitey) Perse a c/s ce ees tue 2,033, 19 


Travelling expenses of furloughed Missionaries ..,,.......-+++- 2,065 69 
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Sundry gminor vexpenses._--.atacee one ere Onn Lees: 13 45 
Special objects designated by the donors ....... Pte rience ot 748 21 
‘Eotal~disbursements ss. eee eon ee eee ee $38,860 54 


Receipts were as follows: 
Contributions for all phases of the work of this Mission from all 


Sourcessaspitenuzed abov.enwieLeu ernie net een Ter renee $ 7,583 91 
Incomevot thes Nicaractanebrovincials Mundas ee eaten ZA 22 
Refundsfrom' the field @eereten s.fec tee. on aoe eee eee ee oe ERY) Pils 
Allocated from the General Foreign Mission Collection .......: 9,428 08 


The remaining entire balance of the S. P. G. income after caring 
for Alaska, California, as shown above, and administrative ex- 


PETISES Moa See we Se ik ete Re te Ce 5,901 23 
E@tal. reCeipts: ae nace cate ee ee ee eR ees hee $23,171 66 
From which it is apparent that there is an uncovered deficit of .. 15,688 88 
$38,860 54 


From the above statements it is also apparent, that the S. P. G. could 
make no appropriations as in other years to South Africa or to any other 
fields. / : 

The serious thing is this deficit of $15,688.88. Energetic efforts will 
have to be put forth to collect this as soon as possible. 

All these matters were explained more fully at the annual business 
meeting of the Society for Propagating the Gospel, held in the Central 
Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Pa., on the Twenty-first Sunday after 
Trinity, November 1, 1925, at 3 P. M. 

PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ, 


President and Treasurer. 
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Waters, James, 
Weber, Christian A., (P.) 
Weber, Christian Otto, (D.) 
Weber, Francis: E., (D.) 
Wedman, Samuel, (P.) 
Weingarth, Theodore, (P.) 
Weinland, F. E., 

Weinland, Geo. F., (P.) 
Weinland, Joseph E., (P.) 
Weinland, William H., (P.) 
Weinlick, Joseph, (P.) 
Wensel, Wm. 

Wesenberg, Walter J., (P.) 
Wessels, Frank L., 

Westphal, A., (Ep.) 
Whitesell, F. E., Hon. Mem., 
Wilhelm, Fred, 

Wilson, Winter L., 

Wimmer, G. J., 

Witte, Wm. H., 

Wolff, Frederick, (D.) 


Wolle, Clarence A., Hon. Mem., 


Wolle, Edward S., (P.) 


Wolle, J. Frederick, (Mus. D.) 


Wolle, J. Samuel, 

Yeakle, James, 

Young, Warren J., 

Zahm, Joseph D., 

Zeller, Franz, (P.) 
Zimmerman, Peter, 
Zimmerman, Allen P., (D.) 
Zucher, Paul, (P.) 


Eeg Harbor City, N. J., 1890 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1916 
Bethlehem, Pa., 1906 
Castleton Corners, N. Y., 1890 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1919 
Embden, N. D., 1923 
Uhrichsville, O.., 1921 
Unionville, Mich. 1896 
Bethlehem, Pa., 1918 
Lebanon, Pa., 1924 
Dover, O., 1892 
Banning, Cal., 1882 
Calgary, Alta., Canada, 1898 


Edmonton, South Alta., Canada, 1925 
R. R. 5, Watertown, Wis., 1914 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 1923 
Jieverarea, 133. WY Il 1924 
Bethlehem, Pa., 1905 
Bethlehem, Pa., 1916 
Bethlehem, Pa., 1900 
Nazareth, Pay, 1916 
Camden, IN.» Je, 1921 
Nicaragua, 1925 
Plainfield, N. J. 1878 
New York, N. Y., 1877 
Bethlehem, Pa., 1887 
Bethlehem, Pa., 1882 
Bethlehem, Pa., 1896 
Coopersburg, Pa., 1925 
Lititzaea:, 1924 
Bloomfield, N. J., 1902 
Gnadenhuetten, O., 1918 
Gnadenhuetten, O., 1921 
Gnadenfrei, Germany, 1901 


IN MEMORIAM 


Name of Member 


David J. Woosley, Escondido, Cal. 
Samuel D. Luckenbach, Bethlehem, Pa., 1895 


Abraham S. Schropp, Nazareth, Pa., 


Joined the Society 


1907 
1896 


1867 


Gottfried Henkelmann, Strathcona, Can., 1903 


Arthur R. Schultz, Bird Island, Minn., 
Louis Eysenbach, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Clarence E. Romig, Stapleton, S. L., 


1906 
1888 
1892 


Horace A. Luckenbach, Bethlehem, Pa., 1887 


Died 
January 26, 1924 
December 7, 1924 
January 3, 1925 
January 15, 1925 
July 7, 1925 
July 8, 1925 
July 14, 1925 
August 5, 1925 
October 17, 1925 
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“OWN MISSIONARIES” AND “NATIVE CATECHISTS” SUPPORTED 
BY PATRONS IN THE NORTHERN PROVINCE OF THE 
MORAVIAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Missionary or 


Evangelist Field Patron 
C. Conrad Shimer... .Nicaragua...... Men’s Missionary Society, Bethlehem, 
Penna. 
Otto Danneberger ...Nicaragua...... Alberta Congregations. 
Rufus F. Bishop..... ING CATA UMA rays) cp eters Teitit Zee 
Joseph Jiminez...... Nicaraguan. 4.5 Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Sunday-school, 
Zoar, Minn., and Canaan, N. D., C. EH. 
S. HE. Ramsay........ INICaraguar » ciek West Side Missionary Society, Bethle- 
: hem, Pa. 
Peter Watson........ INICATAS WA ci Charles Spring, Eaton, O., and Mr. and 


Mrs. J. R. Stear, Chambersburg, Pa., 
Vaidna Spring, Gnadenhuetten, O. 


Demetrio= Cae ssi bate Nicgaracuast <2 o2% Staten Island Missionary Society. 

Dannery Downs...... WiCaracilan. site. Nazareth, Pa., A Family and an anony- 
mous Patron. 

Theophilus Jotham...Nicaragua...... Emaus, Pa., Sunday-school, & Phila- 
delphia I. D. Z. M. S. 

CUB alley are. 4p ees 3! Sy as Nicatactlajerc cect. Nienow Family, Berea, Minn., & River- 
side, N. J., Sunday-school. 

John Palmer........ INS@APaS Wa. ne ee 3 20 Minute Society, Nazareth, Pa., and 
Friedberg, N. C. 

Timothy Pablo....... NTCARAS UA. sss Hebron, Minn. 

ROWaSe Get same Nicaragua. «m2 a-> Bethany, Minn., Sunday-school and C.E. 

Ignatius Maipit ..... Nicaragua. <1 - Gnadenhuetten, Ohio, The Kings’ 
Daughters. 

Bs Sprane ssc... sci SULA). soci Palmyra, N. J. 

HS Clares farses Surinam’ cin « sens Chaska, Minn., Sunday-school. 

Gangapersad........ SHPORTS 45 G50 5 Nazareth, Pa., Sunday-school. 

Alfred Wachter.’..... SEGUE ENS 4 5 tO o West Salem, Ill., Y. P. S. C. E. 

Frederick Gesel...... SUL UAT se ous ens Preparatory School Missionary Society, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Frederik Gaander....Surinam....... Berea, Minny ays PS. Cy He 

William Belfer....... SURGING Bo oO Great Kills, N. Y. 

Wm. Mazwi......... South Africa... Leonhard Buehler Trust. 

Frederick Baalie..... South Africa... Bethel, N:-D:, Y. 2: S; C.-B. 

“Chompe” .cscrs > shes PpimMalaya « sleuesr Miss Jessie Isaacs, San Diego, Cal. 


Spaljor Missionary Band, Bible Insti- 
tute, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Bed in Leh Hospital Himalaya...... David Zeisberger Missionary Society, 
Philadelphia I. 
Bed in Leh Hospital Himalaya...... E. M. B., Philadelphia I. 
Bed in Leh Hospital Himalaya...... West Salem, Ill., Junior C. E. 
Bed in Leh Hospital Himalaya...... Castleton Corners, N. Y., Sunday-school. 
Bed in Home for ak) , 
WED Sa accent hover suche Jerusalem.....°. Shee Missionary Society, {Bethle- 
em, Pa. 


Bed in Home for 
Wepers) eee eieiees Jerusalem...... The Kings’ Daughters, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Bed in Home for 


IGODETS 4 res weet es Jerusalem...... Nazareth, Pa. 
“Sorgenkind”’........ Dauba, Bohemia. Wayside Gatherers, Nazareth, Pa. 
Margaret Poener..... Dauba, Bohemia.Primary Class, Central Sunday-school, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
W. H. Weinland..... CaliiOEnia auc First Christian Endeavor Union of the 


Eastern District of the Moravian 
Church in America. 
Superintendent’s 


WOR Ki Dirteeas: cc sca CailOnrniia seem Bethlehem, Pa., Indian Association. 
Ivan PAN gate) in ALASKA aay. ke eons Castleton Corners, N. Y., Sunday-school 
“Wascilie” 0. 6 aces PRUIENS) eee sens Nergtrster ts Hope, Ind., Women’s Missionary Society. 
OME CANE ko ene arouses 6 PANUIENS) SERGeuasnaro tecacee Freedom, Wis. 

Robert HEgsack....... Alla skiaiy.es ciseterere W. O. Sturgeon, Olathe, Kansas. 

Lloyd Neck......... ATASK AM tae te Dover, Ohio, Sunday-school. 

Ivan Petluska....... AaSIas Caer ce J. EB. Volkmann, Watertown, Wis., and 
New York, II., Sunday-school. 

James Kinigak...... TAASK Gs een Woe Watertown, Wis., Sunday-school. 

“Oscar & Charles’’....Alaska......... York, Pa., I., Alaska Mission Band. 

Fred. Takoak........ PAC ASIAN bynes ck renee West Green Bay, Wis., Sunday-school. 

Sam. Knetsialra...... MTA SIRO wnt os West Green Bay, Wis., Women’s Mis- 

; sionary Society. 
Wm. Gunuin........ AV ASIAN, S78 te lc R. K. Stansfield, Riverside, N. J. 


In addition, six or seven ‘Own Missionaries’? in Nicaragua and two in 
Alaska are cared for by patrons in the Southern Province, but in the ab- 
sence of an accurate list none can be published. 
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VI 
ALASKA 


THE BETHEL DISTRICT 
SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT, JUNE TO DECEMBER, 1924 


Somewhere we heard that some one has prophesied that 
Alaska will be under water next Summer. If this is to be the 
case, a beginning was made this past Summer. During July, 
August and September there was an almost incessant drizzle 
as well as great downpours of rain. Naturally this hindered 
us greatly in the necessary outdoor work about the station. 
In spite of this, however, most of the work planned was accom- 
plished. 

Our report for the first half of the year told of the launching 
of “The Moravian of Bethel.” The Church papers have since 
informed you of her successful maiden voyage, and of the high 
recommendation of the U. S. Marine Inspection Service. We 
rejoice at her efficiency, because of what she will mean to the 
Coast People to whom we minister from Quinhagak to Quigil- 
lingok. 

The sawmill has again cut over 100,000 board feet of lumber. 
The logs delivered by the Tuluksak natives also have been 
sawed. If all goes well their chapel will be ready for next 
Winter’s use. They are much encouraged by the help they are 
receiving from Christian friends in the States. The interior of 
the chapel will be finished with fir from Seattle. Our native 
Spruce is most unsatisfactory as a finishing lumber. It shrinks 
and shrinks! Ugly cracks disfigure floors and walls. In the 
mission homes, linoleums are needed to cover the floors. This 
would be expensive in a large chapel. Washington fir, oiled, 
will make a pleasing, and the most economical interior. This 
will also apply to the building of the orphanage. 

Firewood may seem too insignificant a matter for mention 
in a missionary report, but it is not insignificant to us. The 
wood contracted for had been cut several hundred miles up the 
Kuskokwim. It was to have been brought down on the saw- 
log raft in June, but the loggers backed-out of their promise. 
Arrangements were then made with the owner of a small steam 
boat to bring it down by barge and raft. The weather inter- 
fered with his work to such an extent that the firewood was 
finally landed on the mission beach at the last moment of 
possible navigation. As a result, we were obliged to chop 25 
cords of it out of the ice. 

Bro. and Sr. Hinz spent more than a month in our midst, 
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while waiting for passage to the States. Bro. Hinz used . the 
opportunity to visit the up-river villages and to administer the 
Holy Communion to the members at Akiatsoak. 

Although the weather was often disheartening, the regu- 
lar church and Sunday-school services went happily on. The 
Sunday-school gave a very pleasing and instructive entertain- 
ment on Christmas Eve. There were fewer recitations, but 
more drills, and the usual singing. The climax was a pageant 
of the Nativity. Our people have sometimes complained that 
they could not understand the English recitations. They under- 
stood the story in pantomime, however, and followed every 
detail with intense interest. 

The tundra villages were visited shortly before Christmas. 
Progress is evident. Now that Helper Neck has been called 
Home, may someone arise to assume the native leadership 
among them! There are several among them who keep up the 
interest and do some teaching. But we must remember that, 
after all, they are only “babes in Christ.” The Greek Catholics 
have taught them to believe that “ikons” are efficient for healing 
diseases. Now some of our people are ascribing healing powers 
to our hymn books, and the pictures of the Sunday-school rolls! 
Sometimes they will place an open hymn book near the ache 
or at the head of the patient. On this last trip, a father told 
us that he had washed the picture of Christ and had used the 
water to bathe the aching limbs of his child! Another old man 
told us his great sorrow. The woman he desired as partner for 
his remaining days was more attached to her home village than 
to him. But the telling of this was so difficult for the old 
fellow that he had to step before an “ikon” to pray for strength. 
So you see we will have to resort to a bit of iconoclasm! 

The new Nazareth Chapel at Nanvagnagtlek has been con- 
secrated to the service of the Lord, and the members have par- 
taken of the Lord’s Supper in their own house of worship. It 
was encouraging to see the place swept, and an abundance of 
fuel on hand. While the building may plainly tell that un- 
tutored Eskimo hands have built it, they have done wonder- 
fully well, and it is warm and dry! We do not wonder that they 
are happy to worship in a real building! 

Quigillingok and the whole West Coast District is without 
an ordained missionary this year. Helper Ivan Petluska has 
been assigned to that difficult position. We did it with some 
hesitation. He is young. Many of the people are old and 
hardened in superstition. Nevertheless, from all reports re- 
ceived thus far, the people respect and love him. He appears 
earnest and sincere in his work as a servant of the Lord. An 
old man of the neighboring village sent for him to talk over 
the way of salvation. He wanted to know whether Ivan could 
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receive him. He was told that the Lord would certainly re- 
ceive him if he was sincere in his desire. The old man was 
happy to know that it was so simple. 


On another occasion, an old medicine man boasted of his 
superior flesh and hide, which he claimed had been especially 
“case hardened,” even from his birth. He was not like other 
mortals, and poo-poohed the idea of any virtue or strength in 
the white man’s medicine. Ivan challenged him. “Now we will 
see. You try some of your strong ‘medicine’ on me. It will 
not affect me, I am sure. But I will try some of the white man’s 
medicine on you, and see whether your skin is as tough as you 
say it is.” The “shaman” demurred, saying that he might hurt 
Ivan beyond recovery. But Ivan was not to be bluffed. ‘Never 
mind about my getting hurt. I’m not afraid,” he replied. So 
the “shaman’ consented. Ivan brought a mustard plaster and 
applied it to the shaman’s abdomen. At first the old fellow 
joked about the “bit of paper,” but he finally had to admit that 
it was hot! But not until an hour had passed. Finally, unable 
to endure it any longer, he jerked the pesky plaster off, never 
giving his opponent a chance to see the blistered spot! Nor 
did he wait to try his own “medicine” on the Helper. We are 
told that he is now among the faithful church-goers! May he 
also learn of the healing of the soul! 

The Kuskokwim Orphanage project has again been brought 
forward at our Mission Conference. The missionaries are 
agreed that the time has come for this new work to be launched. 
The need has not changed. A site has been chosen tentatively, 
but we will want to go over the ground thoroughly this Summer. 
The location under consideration is almost equally distant from 
Bethel and Akiak, the two important centres of the upper dis- 
trict of our Mission’s activity. There the building would be 
sheltered from the northerly winds by willow, alder and some 
spruce. Here, along the bank of the Quigtluk River, a tributary 
of the Kuskokwim, there seems to be fair garden soil. Within 
easy walking distance are some foothills, and beyond, the moun- 
tains can be clearly seen. The site suggests permanence, prac- 
ticability and pleasing scenery. 

Thus we leave the old year, looking forward to new work 
in the year which lies before us. May we also enjoy the 
privilege of welcoming new workers into our midst—men and 
women who will feel called to carry on this new undertaking 
in His Name. 

Fraternally yours, 
The Bethel Missionaries, 


ARTHUR F. BUTZIN, Supt. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT, JANUARY 1ST TO May 31sT, 1925 


June has come and Winter is barely past. Brief Summer 
is upon us. There is the usual work: freighting, sawmilling, 
securing the Winter’s fuel, repairing and, not forgetting, preach- 
ing and teaching. 

The big thing before us is the Orphanage. Just the other 
day we went up to see the site as it appears immediately after 
breakup. It was high and dry; allowing still higher breakup 
floods. The day was warm and there among the brush and 
trees it was almost Summer. The pesky mosquito was there 
before us,—a favorable omen! Here, at wind-swept Bethel, 
that Summer evil has not yet appeared. That we may go for- 
ward with this school and home for unfortunate children gives 
us great satisfaction and joy. It will mean strenuous effort, 
but if an end is to be gained we rejoice. Not only will it signify 
blessing for orphaned and unfortunate children, it should also 
be a factor in establishing a native ministry. May we all be so 
guided that the desired goal may be reached. 

And you, who read are also challenged to share in this work 
of education and salvation. This undertaking calls for enthusi- 
astic interest and devoted support. Some will feel moved to 
give to the general support of the institution. Others may de- 
sire to “adopt” an orphan, helping it through the home and 
school. Some may be called to this new field of endeavor to 
labor in His name as teachers and nurses. 

And this Summer, the Emmaus chapel at Tuluksak is also 
to be built. Gifts from the Emmaus congregation and from 
another friend make possible a neat roomy chapel. The natives 
themselves will do the work, nevertheless it adds to what we 
need to accomplish and have accomplished, before grim Winter 
once more ices the waterways of Summer travel and puts an 
effective stop on all outdoor building. 

Thus far we have pointed out what we expect to be doing 
in the coming days. Back of us are days gone by and it would not 
be wise to leave you under the impression that they were idle 
days! You might then say, and with reason: “All this talk of 
going to accomplish so much this Summer is an empty show!” 

In the months under review all of the outlying villages 
were visited twice. Holy Communion was administered at 
each visit. All the members were spoken with individually. 
And what shall we say to these meetings, speakings and serv- 
ices? Is it all worth while? Is there progress? We gladly 
testify that the power of the Gospel is not waning. There is 
growth. Sometimes we become desperately discouraged. Some 
seem so weak, and sometimes those are the very ones of whom 
we expect most. But to compensate, and often abundantly, 


CARL L. MILLER AND FAMILY OF GRACEHILL, IOWA 


Brother Miller was called to Alaska as a lay-missionary to assist 
in the building of the Kuskokwim Orphanage and School, and there- 
after to form part of the Manual Training School Staff. They arrived 
at Bethel, Alaska, June 6, 1925, whence they proceeded to Nuna- 
pitsingok, to assist in the erection of the school buildings. 
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where we expected no harvest, the Master of the harvest has 
prepared great joy for us. This we can say of all our districts. 
The up-river congregations are gradually moving to maintain 
their places of worship, as to light, fuel and repairs. 

For us at Bethel the tundra and down-river villages hold our 
interest in particular. Here the struggle between the old and 
the new are most evident and crude. Among our up-river 
people the temptations become more subtle, thus often resemb- 
ling our own difficulties in living the way of our Lord. The 
tundra and down-river folk still believe in the shaman and his 
demoniacal powers, but for the greater love of the Lord Jesus 
they are striving to overcome the devil and not resort to him 
for healing and help. But sometimes the love of health and life 
persuade them to call in the medicine man, the devil’s servant. 
As one of our members, who had yielded said: “You know the 
shaman’s power is a double one. He can heal and he can also 
cause the spell of the curse. As I was not getting better, I be- 
gan to think that if the shaman used his good offices only and 
in no way brought sorrow or a curse to anyone else, it might 
be allright and God would not be displeased with me.” The 
temptation of Jesus in the wilderness was laid before this Es- 
kimo, how though Satan asked the Master to do something ap- 
parently harmless and quite proper, yet the Master would not 
do his bidding. Satan is not to be obeyed, because he is Satan 
and not our Master and surely not our friend. Our life de- 
pends after all on implicit obedience to God. 

We are glad that we canreport that Lloyd Neck is going to 
take up the work of his father Helper Neck. Our missionaries 
at Quinhagak earnestly wished to have Lloyd take up work in 
that district and there is great need for just such a man as 
Lloyd is, but he seemed to feel a particular desire to be where 
his father had labored and laid down his work. Lloyd Neck 
was chief herder of the Quinhagak herd. He will now work 
under the great Shepherd, Who gave His life for His sheep. 
And sure the newly-won people of the tundra need someone to 
shepherd them. They feel lost without a leader. They are 
anxious to learn and are learning and have learned some, but 
after all their knowledge is still very meagre. 

The Quigillingok district was also visited from Bethel. The 
trip was difficult with a heavy unbroken trail, but in spite of 
that, it was worth the effort. It is a remuneration to the heart 
to see people crawling out of filth and darkness into respecta- 
bility and into the light. Our helper there, Ivan Petluska has 
been working faithfully. He will tell in a separate report some 
of the factors and incidents of the work there. 

In this district is Kinak, where the helper supported by our 
native congregations, Eek, Apokak and Quinhagak, is sta- 
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tioned. Joseph Brown has been laboring there for two years. 
Here we found several who were anxious to join the people of 
God. After careful inquiry, six adults and four children were 
baptized. 

At the home staton, Bethel, we had the joy and solemn 
privilege of receiving twenty-two young people into our com- 
municant membership through the rite of Confirmation, on 
Palm Sunday. Our prayers are for their young hearts that they 
may grow in grace and in the knowledge of their accepted Mas- 
ter and divine Father. 

On Maundy Thursday of the same week we had the largest 
Communion service thus far held in any of our Alaskan con- 
gregations, ninety-eight partook. 

These briefly, are some of the outstanding features of our 
experiences in the Lord’s service on the Kuskokwim. 
Very sincerely yours, 
THE BETHEL MISSIONARIES 


NATIVE HELPERS IN THE BETHEL DISTRICT 


In the death of Helper Neck, of Nanvagnagtlek, the Mission 
lost a most faithful and conscientious native worker. Loyd 
Neck may step into his father’s place, and his name has been 
suggested to the Dover, Ohio, Sunday-school, patron of his 
father. 

Jim Kinegak, at Bethel, Patron, Watertown, Wis., Sunday- 
school. 

Robert Egsack, at Akiak, Patron, W. O. Sturgeon, Olathe, 
Kansas. 

Wascilie Angoyagpak, at Akiatshoak, Patron, Women’s 
Missionary Society, Hope, Ind. 

Ivan Angatshangoluk, at Painghak, Patron, Castleton 
Corners, Sunday-school Staten Island, N. Y. 

Tshungauyag, at Tshukfagtullik, supported by the congre- 
gation at Akiatshoak. 

Fred Takoak, at Napagiaghak, Patron, Green Bay, Wis., 
West Side, Sunday-school. 

Makar, at Tuluksak, Patron, Freedom, Wis., Y. P. S. C. E. 


THE QUINHAGAK DISTRICT 
SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT, JUNE TO DECEMBER 1924 


In Spite of the disappointing weather conditions, which in- 
terfered seriously with hunting, we have many reasons, since 
closing our last report, to be thankful. And now, as we look 
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back over the last six months, we can, and must continue to, 
praise God for His wonderful help. Concerning the weather, 
this has been the most unfavorable Summer which we have ever 
known. In June, we had a few warm days, then, until the 
freeze-up early in October it was dark cold and wet. With all 
the land like a wet sponge, and every hollow filled with water, 
every one longed for some dry spots. There was much out- 
door work to be done, and it was impossible to do it. The fish, 
caught, split and hung up, would not dry on account of the 
almost continual rain. As the wind kept twisting the rotting 
fish round and round they fell to the ground with an odor far 
from that of roses or violets. The fish seemed more plentiful 
than ever before, but after spawning they died, and day after 
day, dead fish floated down the river. Thousands lay rotting 
on sand bars, or hung from overhanging grass or brush along 
the river. For a month or more, our otherwise good and clear 
water had the foul taste of rotten fish. The atmosphere was so 
full of moisture that the books in the church began to mould, as 
did our clothes in closets and trunks. There was no help for 
it. Considering all these things, with the attendant danger to 
health from the water or exposure to the weather, we have great 
reason to be thankful that all here remained in good health. 

In the middle of July, our new boat arrived bringing Bro. 
and Sr. Drebert and their children back to us again from Bethel. 
All the goods she carried were found to be in excellent condi- 
tion, nothing spoiled, as in former years with the old boats. 
Several other trips were made, bringing wood and school 
supplies. And not once was there a storm. Another cause for 
gratitude. 

Our new teachers arrived at the end of September, and 
school began in October. It had to be closed for a short time, 
as the children, one after another, suffered from an epidemic of 
“German measles.” Fortunately they soon recovered, and again 
our hearts were grateful. 

The freeze-up has been slow. At the beginning of October, 
all still water froze over solidly enough for the children to 
skate. High water in the rivers, however, kept them open until 
December. Thus far there has been so little snow that traveling 
has been difficult. Nevertheless, a great many people were here 
for Thanksgiving Day. And the collections showed that our 
people were truly thankful. After deducting local expenses, the 
offerings received at Quinhagak, Eek, Apokak and the Deer 
Camp amounted to $121.00. 

Later came the joyful Christmas time. Mild, but stormy, 
weather had set in, but all the families were able to return from 
the Fall camps, and several also came from the Deer Camps. 


As there had been no snow, conditions had not been favor- 
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able for trapping. Nevertheless, the Lord has blessed the 
people so richly from His bountiful store that they were able 
to supply themselves with better food and clothing than had 
been the case for many years. Our Christmas time, therefore, 
was a joyful one. The church was too small to hold the people, 
although a little room had been gained by cutting away some 
of the platform. After packing in as many as possible, some 
of the people had to stay in the storm house. Nearly all of the 
children had new garments, and every one was glad to see them 
and to hear their songs and recitations. Good friends had enabled 
us to fill bags for the children, and to make gifts for them and 
the widows. When to all these material blessings, including 
calm and mild weather, there is added the old, yet ever new, 
story that Christ has come and that all fear shall depart, have 
we not uncountable reasons to be thankful? 


The spiritual work, too, has been encouraging. We cannot 
report any adult baptisms, because there are few, if any, 
unbaptized adults in our District. During the Summer, two 
elders and a chapel servant were elected by the people. Since 
the beginning of October, Bro. Drebert has conducted a class, 
twice every week, of men and older boys for translating and 
writing from the Gospel of Matthew. At the Sunday evening 
service, one or two of the men nearly always take some part. 
As a rule, this consists in making some practical application 
from the morning sermon in a manner clearly indicating that 
they have understood it well. Those who are sick, knowing how 
the Lord has helped us, ask for prayer. 


One visit was made to Apokak and to Eek before Christ- 
mas. We were glad to note how well our Helper, William, with 
his co-workers, at Eek serve the Lord. 


Ivan Petluska has been transferred to Quigillingok. This 
station had been left without a missionary when Bro. and Sr. 
Hinz left for the States. Ivan is very much encouraged. The 
people, he writes, are anxious to hear and come gladly to church. 
He has also been called on to pray for the sick. After the 
“shamans” have failed, prayer has helped immediately. We 
ewe nt his experience. It will both help him and strengthen 

is faith. 


Thus far, we have not been able to visit either Good News 


Bay or Togiak; and unless the Winter brings more frost and 
snow, it will not be possible to do so. 


_ The children enjoy singing, and Sr. Drebert has been teach- 
ing the older boys and girls to sing in parts, so that they have 
been able to sing for special occasions in church. 


Closing our report, we can only rejoice and be thankful— 
thankful for all that we have received, thankful for the gifts 
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and the prayers of our good friends outside, whom we ask 
to continue in their intercessions for us, as we remain, 
Sincerely yours, 


A. STECKER, 
FP. & MM. DREBERT, 


Missionaries. 


SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT, QUINHAGAK JANUARY IST TO JUNE 30, 1925 


“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that He would send 
forth laborers into His harvest.” This injunction spoken by our 
Saviour to the twelve disciples, certainly holds good today. The 
Lord still speaks the same words to us. Especially does this com- 
mand press itself upon us, when we see, about us, the field white 
already for the harvest, and we cannot go to the rescue. 

Why is it that there are so few laborers willing to enter the 
harvest field of the Lord’s kingdom? It must be that we are not 
praying for the laborers. Some of us have neglected to pray. Some 
may pray but without faith. Still others cannot pray because 
they themselves have either turned down the call or have not done 
their share to help send out others. Supposing Peter, or any of the 
other disciples, after having been called and prepared for the 
work, should have settled down to private life and said that he 
was going to do his share by praying for the kingdom. Either he 
would have been unable to pray, or else, the first time he prayed 
he would have consecrated himself to the Lord’s service. 

There is not only a shortage of missionaries in Alaska, but we 
have difficulty even in securing consecrated native helpers for the 
out stations—Lord, give us faith in prayer, and send laborers into 
Thy harvest field. 

There is certainly nothing wrong with God’s Word. It is as 
powerful as ever, inspired by the Holy Spirit. In the Togiak dis- 
trict, we have no helper and we are able to give them only one 
visit a year, on account of the great distances. But when we visited 
them this winter we were again filled with joy to find that they 
remembered what they had heard in former years. Many are really 
trying to do the Lord’s will. This was apparent from repeated re- 
marks like this, ““We know that the Word of God is all true and the 
only way to eternal life. But we always make mistakes because 
we have no one here to help us overcome the old superstitions.” 

Many of them have to battle with the temptations of liquor. We 
do not despise them on that account, but they desire to be pitied 
and helped. Especially so, when we know that they have learned 
it from white men. Many of them go to Nushagak for the summer 
to work for wages in the canneries. There they can pick up things 
both good and bad. 
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This winter for the first time we extended our Togiak trip as 
far as Nushagak. Our purpose was to visit the orphanage there, in 
care of the United States Bureau of Education; and get all the 
hints and suggestions that might be of help to us in our Moravian 
undertaking at Quigtluk. Dr. Harger, who is in charge of the 
orphanage and hospital there, showed us every consideration and 
tried to be of every help possible. He spoke well of our Mora- 
vian work in the Kuskokwim district. He had been stationed at 
the Akiak Hospital, near Bethel, for one year. 

The orphanage at Nushagak was made necessary when the in- 
fluenza wiped out most of the people there, but left many orphans. 
They now have about 90 inmates. Where there had formerly 
been a populous yillage, we now find two or three families. What a 
great reminder to us to be thankful that our people in the Kuskok- 
wim district were all spared from the influenza. 

Traveling was difficult this winter, due to the lack of snow. 
Otherwise it was a pleasant winter, not too cold, and we had no bad 
snow storms. Spring weather started in early. In fact too early to 
be true. It dragged along so slowly that in the end the ice broke 
up late after all. 

Our people had a medium catch of seal this spring. Those who 
had gone to the mountains for squirrels, also had only a medium 
catch. But we are thankful that they got what they did. At least, 
our people never were in any great need of food. The summer 
is here now and promises to be a nice one. At any rate our gard- 
ens, both the missionaries’ and the people’s, are having a nice Start. 
We hope that there will also be a good run of salmon, as that is 
what the people depend on for their winter supply of food. 

The health of the people has been good, Thank God. 


Our people at home, here in Quinhagak, have been ministered 
unto regularly. Services are held twice on Sundays. And during 
the winter months, when all the people are together, we also keep 
Sunday-school. It is a joy to see the people come together when 
the bell rings. The services are always well attended and much 
enjoyed by every one. Communion was administered twice. So 
also at the outstations Eek and Apokak. 

At Eek, Roland has conducted most of the services as helper, 
though as yet he does not get a regular salary. Helper Willie was 
to move to Good News Bay, but has not been able to break 
away from his home and his relatives as yet. The Eek people and 
our people have again by collection made-up the salary of helper 
Joseph at Kinak. 

Bro. Stecker has left us for the Summer. He is on his way 
to the States for a short vacation, and to give his personal atten- 
tion to the store requisitions. We expect him back in September 
when the fall shipment of supplies arrives. 

Although Bro. Stecker has repeatedly asked.'to ‘be relieved, no 
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one has, as yet, been found to take-his place. For one mission- 
ary it would be impossible to properly look after the store beside all 
the other work. And we certainly do not want to give up the 
store to outsiders. It is through the store that the mission has a 
strong influence for good over the people. No outsider could have 
the same influence. In fact it might be positively detrimental to 
our work. Then, too, the store has helped to bear the expenses 
of the mission and should continue to do so. 
We pledge ourselves to continue to pray for workers. 


F. & M. DREBERT. 


NATIVE HELPERS IN THE QUINHAGAK DISTRICT 


William Gunuin, at Good News Bay, Patron, the Rev. Robert 
K. Stansfield, Riverside, N. J. 


Roland Piyoalra, at Eek, Patron, Unassigned. 


NATIVE HELPERS IN THE QUIGILLINGOK DISTRICT 


Ivan Petluska, at Quigillingok, Patrons, J. E. Volkman, 
Watertown, Wis., and Tremont Terrace Congregation, New York 
City. Since the return of Bro. John Hinz to the States, on 
account of his health, Ivan Petluska has been placed in charge 
of the Quigillingok District. Bro. Butzin, the Superintendent, 
tells of the results of this spent in his report on the 
Rethel District. 

Joseph Brown, at Kinak, supported by the congregations 
at Eek, Apokak and Quinhagak. 

Oscar Aghuyak, at Anorak, Patron, York, Pa. First 
Church, Alaska Mission Band. 

Charles Kegguegtshaun, at Tshalin, Patron, York, Pa., 
First Church, Alaska Mission Band. 

Sam. Knetsialra, in training, ready to be assigned, Patron, 
Women’s Missionary Society, Green Bay, Wis., West Side. 
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“THE MORAVIAN II” 


The great achievement in the Alaska Mission during 1924 was 
the building cf the boat ‘Moravian II.” Several photographs came 
to hand just in time for reproduction in the 1924 volume of Proceed- 
ings and will be found opposite pages 32 and 48 of that volume. 
Too much credit cannot be given to Bro. Frederick Schwalbe, who, 
during the period of construction, devoted his entire time to the 
work, for his ability, perseverance and faithfulness. Bro. Ferdinand 
Drebert, too, deserves a full measure of gratitude and praise 
as Bro. Schwalbe’s untiring and conscientious assistant. Nor must 
the designer, Mr. Nicolet, be forgotten. His interest, his knowledge 
of conditions which had to be met, his advice and his frequent 
contributions of time and labor beyond that for which he received 
compensation, were all invaluable. While mention was made of 
the building and launching of the boat in last year’s official reports, 
the following letter from Bro. F. T. Schwalbe, under date of Decem- 
ber 6, 1924, is of permanent value and interest. 

“As the first season’s work with the new Moravian has been 
completed it seems fitting that we should write of its building and 
of its work. 

“The building of the boat extended over a period of several 
months. The keel was laid about Feb. 15, 1924 and the first trip 
was made with her on July 19th. 

“The last week in March, Bro. Drebert arrived from Quinha- 
gak with his family and assisted in the building until she was 
ccempleted. On her maiden voyage, July 19, the Drebert family 
returned home. 

“On Miay 3lst the hull was completed and the boat launched. 
It was a memorable day for all of us who were so keenly interested 
in this enterprise. It was a raw Saturday afternoon. The hour 
had been set for four o’clock and almost the entire population of 
Bethel was present grouped about the long rough shed and the 
ways which extended into the water. The boat looked like a living 
creature creeping slowly from the shed where she had been built. 
When she was suddenly released she slid swiftly and gracefully 
down the ways and into the water. A shout of joy went up from 
our throats and a prayer of thankfulness from our hearts that so far 
all had gone so well. 

“Very much, however, remained to be done before she was 
ready for traveling. The first week in June the wireless call for 
the pilot came from the steamer “Santa Ana” which had arrived 
in Kuskokwim Bay. So the work on the “Moravian” was delayed 
until after the “Santa Ana” had been brought up to Bethel, the 
cargo lightered and the steamer piloted out into deep water. For 
this work we used the old “Moravian” and she proudly towed the 
new boat to the steamer’s side where the 60 H. P. Fairbanks- 
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Morse Crude Oil Engine was lowered directly into the engine bed 
which had been prepared to receive it. 

“After this, work was resumed. The engine was installed and 
the cabin built. The latter is very well built and arranged. We 
. have beside the pilot house a cabin containing four bunks and 
folding table, a galley and a lavatory. 

“The new Moravian is sixty-four feet, eight inches long and has 
seventeen foot beam. Her hold is six feet deep and she draws 
two feet eight inches empty. On a four foot draft she carries 
seventy-five tons. We have four hatches: two main hatches, one, 
each fore and aft, and a small hatch on each side. The bow is 
equipped with a very modern winch which is used for unloading 
cargo and lifting anchors. 

“We are exceedingly well pleased with the way the boat handles 
and the time she makes. Our aim was not to have a speedy 
boat but to have one which can carry a large cargo on a shallow 
draft. Strength was another main consideration. The boat, there- 
fore, is staunchly built, so that she will be able to withstand the 
rough weather that we constantly encounter in the Kuskokwim Bay. 
Her maiden trip, a distance of one hundred miles, was made in 
thirteen hours with a load. The engine works smoothly on very 
economic fuel consumption. It burns only six gallons of crude 
oil an hour. 

“During the remainder of the Summer we made eight round 
trips. Our boat has already begun to fulfill her real mission of 
carrying the Gospel. On two of the trips she carried our Helper 
Ivan Petluska and family and a new government school with 
Christian teachers to Quigillingok, that most difficult and lonely 
station on the western shore of Kuskokwim Bay. 

“We believe that we have a boat that will meet all the require- 
ments for service among the villages up and down the coast and 
the Kuskokwim River. We ask your prayers for the next Sum- 
mer’s work and we desire that the “Moravian” may prove to be of 
great value in bringing the kingdom of God to the people of this 
land.” 


BUILDING AN ORPHANAGE IN ALASKA 
By the Rev. A. F. Butzin, Superintendent 


Several years have passed since the first appeals were made for 
funds for a much neeed orphanage and school on the Kuskokwim 
River, Alaska The response was most encouraging. The members 
of the Church at home, east, west, north and south sensed the 
desirability of adding such an institution to our Alaskan Mission. 
Donations were liberal. Within a year twelve thousand dollars 
were gathered.. Then came the tremendous soar of prices with a 
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corresponding slump in the fur market, seriously affecting the fin- 
ances of the Mission. How loyally the Church at home supported 
the work in those dark days! The workers in the field remember 
that fact with gratitude and are encouraged. But this crisis natur- 
ally sidetracked the new undertaking. Some may have been wond- 
ering whether the project would ever be undertaken again. Al- 
though the sum originally asked for as a building fund was not 
reached a beginning is made. It is made in faith; in the faith 
that our Master orders it and also in the faith that the Church 
will support it with men and means. 

Up to the time of the arrival of the ships we were uncertain as 
to the prospects of building this summer. But when we saw 
Bro. and Sr. Miller and daughter Esther aboard the Santa Ana, we 
were glad. Their coming meant that the work should now go 
forward. A glance at the shipping bills further confirmed the 
Church’s wish. 

In a few days the M. S. “Moravian” was loaded with lumber 
and doors and windows and nails destined to the orphanage site on 
the Quigtluk River about twenty miles away. How fortunate to 
have the “Moravian,” staunch and roomy! Even so there will 
be many a trip. Again we rejoice that her operating expenses are 
light in comparison with the old outfit. The missionaries, Stecker, 
Schwalbe and Miller took this first load. Bro. Stecker, now for 
the first time, went over the chosen site. He was so delighted 
with it that we felt fortunate that it could not be removed lest he 
take it bodily to Quinhagak, as he wished he might. Bro. and 
Sr. Miller saw it and did not engage return passage to the States. 
Now let no one think that it is cleared ground all ready for buildings 
and gardens and flowers and children. As the gentleman in charge 
of the framing said: “After fifteen years this ought to be the 
nicest place on the Kuskokwim River.” 

With the beginning of July began the building operations on the 
site. The river bank was decorated with piles of material and 
white tents. The pioneer had come again to experience his joys 
and difficulties. June was a warm month, almost hot at times, 
especially among the brush where cooling breezes hardly penetra- 
ted. Mosquitoes were abundant and true to their reputation anu 
nature! Sand flies were not missing either! The clearing for 
the buildings is to be made five hundred feet back from the 
river’s bank. Between is a heavy thick underbrush of alders. A 
few spruce overtop the green of the alders. This then is the 
order of the day: to make a trail, grub out the actual building site 
and move the lumber from the beach to its final destination and 
then to build it into habitations. 

With canvas gloves protecting the hands and a bobinette veil, 
the face, we set to the task. In the cook’s tent, Sr. Miller is busy 
with the tempting recipes of the Gracehill cookbook, but a new 
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piquancy is added to many a sauce and dressing by unfortunate 
landings of the tart Alaskan skeeto! 

Soon a way is made in the wilderness. It is a straight and 
narrow way. It is a welcome sight. At the head of it is the 
opening for the buildings against the dark green of the spruce. To 
cheer our spirits we call it Hallelujah Avenue—for the present. 
More matter of fact is the name of the clearing Skeeto Square. 

Through this avenue a track is laid for a four-wheeled truck. 
On this truck and over this primitive road all the building mater- 
ials are being shoved by man power. And as the lumber ic brought 
up two buildings are gradually moving upwards. The smailer 
is already under roof. This is the superintendent’s home, a one 
story building of six rooms. The orphanage building will be forty 
four by seventy feet. This will include dormitories, dining room 
and school for the children, besides the living quarters for some of 
the personnel. 

We rejoice that the undertaking is so well under way and know- 
ing that you will rejoice with us we will try to keep you in touch 
with the progress of the institution. May we all continue to work 
for the orphanage with earnest purpose and assured of the Father’s 
blessing. 


THE KUSKOKWIM ORPHANAGE AND SCHOOL 
NUNAPITSINGOK, ALASKA. 


The official reports of the work in Alaska carry us only as far 
as the 3lst of May, 1925, when the actual building operations in 
connection with the Kuskokwim Orphanage and School had scarce- 
ly begun. Later intelligence has brought us descriptions of the 
building operations up to the point when the missionaries, the 
Brethren Moore and Miller, with their families, could actually oc- 
cupy the newly erected structures, after having spent the summer 
In tents. 

Under date of August 19, 1925, Bro. Arthur F. Butzin, the Super- 
intendent, writes: 

“Thanks to Divine blessing of health and good weather, the 
Orphanage and Home are both under roof. Of course this does 
not signify completion or anything nearly like it! But we are 
tremendously thankful that the work is in the dry before the 
Fall rains set in. The Summer has simply been wonderful for 
this section. Very hot at times, but in spite of the heat (even ninety 
in the shade) the work could progress. Mr. Conquest, whom we 
hired locally, certainly pushed the work. Mlany a day he was on 
the job from six in the morning until nine at night . Instead of 
charging over-time, he charged nothing at all for some of the 
over-time, thus making his donation to the cause. We deem it pro- 
vidential to have been able to secure this man. He is acquainted 


THE SITE OF THE KUSKCKWIM ORPHANAGE AND SCHOOL 
ALASKA 


The School Building is seen at the head of the track used to haul 
the building materials from the river bank. The roof of the bunga- 
low of the Principal, the Rev. Charles Moore appears above the 
thicket on the left. The thicket of trees and underbrush had to 
be cleared before building operations could be begun. 


THE KUSKOKWIM ORPHANAGE AND SCHOOL 


in the course of erection, at Nunapitsingok, on the Quigtluk River, 

Alaska. The Quigtluk empties into the Kuskokwim about three 

miles below. This new station is about a three hours’ boat trip from 
Bethel. The building is 70 feet in length and 44 feet in width. 
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with the nature of the country and could plan the work so that the 
workmen were employed to the best advantage.” 

Those whose interest in our Missions leads them to follow the 
movements of our missionaries as they are reported from time to 
time in the column of “Official Announcements” in the church 
papers will remember that Bro. and Sr. Carl L. Miller, of Gracehill, 
lowa, at the request of the Bethel Mission Conference, were called 
as “lay missionaries” to assist in building the Kuskokwim Orphan- 
age and School, and thereafter to form a part of the Manual Train- 
ing School Teaching Staff. With their daughter, Esther, they sailed 
for Bethel, Alaska, from Seattle, Washington on May 19, and ar- 
rived safely at Bethel on the Kuskokwim River, June 6. After 
spending some time at Bethel, they proceeded to the site selected 
for the School. 

Under date of August 29, 1925, Bro. Miller writes that they 
had then been at the new location just two months. The site of 
the Orphanage is along the Quigtluk River, which empties into the 
Kuskokwim about three miles below. The Quigtluk is a stream 
fed from the melting snow of the mountains during the Summer 
months, furnishing ample and good drinking water. The distance 
from Bethel is reported as about a three hour trip by boat. 

The missionaries have been working hard and have accomplished 
great things in spite of discouragements and difficulties. At times 
the weather was unusually warm and the mosquitoes, “millions of 
them,” gave the workers no rest unless they wore nets over their 
hats by day and over their cots by night. The location is in a new 
part of the country where the shrubbery is so thick that a lot of it 
had to be grubbed out before building operations could be begun. 
Drainage, too, had to be undertaken, and the missionaries were 
disappointed when they found that it would be impossible to install 
furnaces for heating the buildings this Winter. They hope, how- 
ever, that in another year they will have the ground so well drained 
that this will be possible. 

The.two buildings erected, and now well on their way toward 
completion are the school building, and a home for the Principal, 
Bro. Chas. Moore, and his family. Of these, Bro. Miller writes, 
“The cottage that has been built for Bro. Moore is pretty enough 
for any town to be proud of and when the Orphanage is completed 
it will be a fine building too.” 

Of the missionaries themselves, we are glad to learn that they 
have all kept well and that they have enjoyed the time spent 
amidst the many difficulties and hardships connected with new 
work of this character. Of his own family, Bro. Miller writes, 
“Mrs. Miller and Esther are both happy and contented in this 
place so that we have lots to be thankful for.” 

In a letter from Bro. Chas. Moore, under date of September 12. 
he gives the following description of the buildings: 
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“Our house is built in bungalow style with five rooms on one 
floor. 

“The Orphanage is a building 44 by 70 feet, two and a half 
stories in height. On the first floor a six foot hall-way extends about 
three-fourths of the length of the building. On the west side, 
starting south and going north, are the living rooms for Bro. Miller 
and his family; then the kitchen, about 13 by 18 feet; a bath room; 
and a store room. On the east side, also starting south and going 
north, are the office and supply room, each about 11 by 8 feet; the 
school room, about 23 by 30 feet; the children’s dining room, 
about 17 by 24 feet; and two bed-rooms. The second floor: the 
girls dormitory occupies a space 18 by 44 feet at the southern end, 
while the boys dormitory occupies a similar space at the northern. 
On the east side of the six foot hall, is the study, reading or social 
room, about 22 by 30 feet. This will be used after supper in the 
evening for the story hour or for games, and it can also be used 
for a kindergarten, if needed. On the west side of the hail are 
the nurses room and the dispensary. 

“To me,” he writes, “it seems perfectly planned and built; the 
largest and finest building in the Kuskokwim District; and best 
of all, built for the greatest and best service which can be render- 
ed to mankind.” 

Writing under date of September 16, 1925, our veteran mission- 
ary, Bro. Adolph Stecker, speaks of the “marvelous work” done on 
the Orphanage, and pleads for additional helpers to carry forward 
the missionary enterprise in this field. He says that the promise 
of our Lord to those who labor in His vineyard is that they will 
be rewarded an hundred-fold, but that he can testify from his 
own experience that it is two-hundred-fold. 


Nunapitsingok, Alaska, August 30, 1925. 


Words cannot express our joy as I write from our new home 
among the spruce, alders and willows. We are quite comfortably 
located, although we have only the floors and rough boards as 
interior furnishings. The outside is about complete. 

It is fine to be here in a house after tenting out during the 
greater part of the Summer. We have five rooms, all on the 
same floor. 


As I look out of the window, I see a beautiful structure, about 
fifty feet away, lifting its head above a circle of beautiful spruce 
trees, and I know that our good Lord is smiling sweetly down upon 
it from above. After pouring over plans and papers only for so long 
a time, it seems like a dream that now those plans have gradually 
become a strongly built structure 70 by 44 feet in size. There is 
still a lot of interior work to be done, but few can realize how 
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happy we are to be able to house our supplies, and to have a 
good warm place in which to work. 

And oh, we are so anxious to begin the real work! Everywhere 
we turn, we see outstretched hands eagerly waiting for a home, 
clothing, and just a little bit of LOVE. 


For the love that rights a wrong, 
They have waited, oh, so long, 
For a little bit of LOVE. 


This Winter, as you go about your work comfortably clad, your 
children in a warm school, with good food and many luxuries, just 
travel, in mind, with me to the Eskimo children of the Kuskokwim. 
Some have never worn underclothing or stockings. Inside their 
“mukluks” (fur boots), or shoe-packs, they wear pieces of gunny 
sacks. Some are fortunate enough to have a shirt or under-pants 
made from a sack, beautifully (?) decorated or stamped with 
“Drifted Snow Flour,” or “H and C Cane Sugar.” They have, 
possibly, a quarter of a dried fish for their food ration for the 
day; faces that were never washed; hair that never felt the thrill 
of a comb, with hundreds of living creatures playing hide and seek 
in their matted locks; and neither father nor mother to lovingly 
caress them. 

Brother Butzin tells of one pathetic case in one of the out- 
villages. The child had been taken into the home of his uncle, 
or cousin. His clothing, what little he had, was dirty; and like 
Lazarus of old, he was permitted to eat the crumbs, or leavings, 
from the table—but not from a rich man’s table, far from that! 

Brother Butzin happened to reach there at meal time, so he ate 
his lunch at the cabin. To see the child fed in the manner described 
above was too much for him, so he shared his lunch with the boy. 
The lad was happy and much elated with the thought of getting 
some of this nice food, when suddenly his happiness vanished. The 
old man (uncle) quietly walked up and took three-quarters of the 
food, leaving the boy with very little to eat. Imagine yourself 
in Bro. Butzin’s place at this time in the little tragedy. This is 
only one of many instances, and a mild one at that when compared 
with some of the heathenish ways in which these fatherless and 
motherless children are treated. 

Brethren, isn’t it wonderful that God has opened this avenue 
to us; has given us the sacred privilege of ministering to a few 
of these little ones, of giving our time, money. food and clothing 
in order that some of these children may be clothed, loved, given 
schooling, and just a taste of HOME—the one thing they have 
missed, for oh, so long! 

Our wants are many. Your gifts of money, clothing, furnishings, 
books, magazines, Christmas gifts, and the like, will certainly be 
welcomed by those in charge and I am sure will be very highly 
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appreciated by the Society for Propagating the Gospel, and— 
best of all—you will be rewarded openly by God Himself. 

Here is a great opportunity for you to put into the little brown 
child’s life a bit of sunshine and love. Your gifts will be returned 
to you with compound interest in the form of a “Four Square” 
young man or young woman, developed spiritually, mentally, mor- 
ally, physically, going from our Home and School, giving to those 
with whom he, or she, comes into contact his possessions, made 
great through your gift. 

It is wonderful to know that you are all backing us and praying 
for us. Keep up the good work, for the Master set us the wonderful 
example, going about doing good, and we feel that we are more 
than conquerors through Him Who died for us. 

CHARLES MOORE. 


HELPER NECK 


One of the most remarkable fruits of our mission among the 
Eskimos of Alaska was the conversion of one Uyakok, who was 
familiarly known for many years among the readers of Moravian 
mission literature as “Helper Neck.’ He developed into one of 
the foremost leaders of his own people, serving Christ and the 
Church. For some years he was supported as the “Own Mission- 
ary” of the Sunday-school of Dover, Ohio. His death, November 
4, 1924, was a very serious loss to the spiritual forces of the 
Mission. His life story is graphically told in the following sketch 
prepared by the Missionaries. 

Somewhere in the period of 1860-1870 there was born an Eskimo 
lad into the squalor and filth and superstition of primitive Eskimo 
life. For his advent the mother had made no preparation of loving 
toil over infant attire. All such preparation was strictly taboo. His 
birth was properly initiated by the medicine man’s weird dance 
and chant. 

His childhood was spent with his mother in the igloo, where 
by inference and directly he was trained to observe the many, 
many taboos as ordinary habits of life. Or he would be outside the 
hovel on the new blown snow listening to his mother telling many 
a tale of ancient folklore, as she graphically illustrated her tale on 
the clean snow with an ivory snow knife (or perhaps only a 
wooden one!). 

His boyhood, he lived at play, or following his father over the 
trap line, or in the canoe to the fish trap. Thus was he learning 
the ways of adult life among his people. The long Winter was 
largely spent in the kashige underground dimly lit by the stone 
seal oil lamp, but snugly warm from the fire of the daily sweat 
bath taken by his father and the other men. Here in this semi- 
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Proceedings, 1913. 
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darkness he witnessed the large pot-latches; the plays in remem- 
brance of the dead and the annual mask plays at which the spirits of 
air, land and sea, and fish and animal kingdoms were fervently 
invoked. Here he was present at many an awesome shaman’s 
ritual for restoring the sick to health, or looked on with thrills of 
fear at those sinister occasions when human jealousy, greed 
-and hate would register in the wicked man’s mien and chant. His 
own father, a medicine man, taught the lad, Uyakok, all the tricks 
and deceptions of the traditional rites. Little Uyakok was to be a 
medicine man of a line of medicine men! 

But the people that sat in great darkness were to see a great 
light—the Light of the world. In 1885, the Brethren Weinland 
and Kilbuck arrived on the Kuskokwim River—messengers of the 
Gospel. Naturally those who earned their living by means of 
the darkness, loved not the Light. They opposed it with every 
shadow out of the darkness they thought to command. But the 
Light had the power to penetrate the blackest shadows of Eskimo 
superstition. Uyakok, though still hating and opposing, became 
curious. To get at the root of a matter was an inherent trait with 
him. From being a curious inquirer he became a convert—much to 
the disgust of many of his fellows. He was ridiculed and persecut- 
ed foratime. But he followed the gleam into the fuller dawning of 
the Light. 

He joined the forces of Light, and as he once had been a loyal 
and faithful servant of darkness, Neck (the English equivalent of 
Uyakok) now became a loyal and faithful follower of Christ, his 
Light, his Saviour. Christ had brought salvation for him, and Neck 
was persuaded that this salvation was also for his fellow natives. 

Accordingly, like Abram of old, he pulled up stakes in the tra- 
ditional life and became a wanderer, that he might acquaint his 
people with the promised blessing of God. He served as helper 
at Quigtloag, Quinhagak, Tuluksak, Bethel, Eek and Tundra. He 
had also his thorn in the flesh: a frail body acquainted with aches 
and pains. Repeatedly his life was despaired of. But in spite 
of that, he has accomplished more than any other native helper. 

By means of a system of writing developed by himself under 
divine inspiration, as he claimed, Neck was the means of dissem- 
inating the Word very widely. Day after day, whenever he was at 
all able to sit up, he copied translations to distribute to those who 
had learned his method of writing. 

His years of greatest influence were those spent at Eek and in 
the tundra villages. Under God he has led many an Eskimo to the 
Light. There will be those, who will arise to call him blessed. 
And he departed still working and looking forward to new work. 
It was his hope to win some one to Christ at a nearby village, thus 
far singularly indifferent to missionary effort. This was not to be. 
All last Summer we felt that his pioneering days were done. The 
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natives of Bethel built him a home, the Mission furnishing the 
material. He was pleased to see the village labor put into that 
home. It touched his heart deeply. But this wanderer for Christ 
was not to enjoy this home made by the hands of man. Another 
abode was being prepared for him. On the morning of the fourth 
of November, nineteen hundred and twenty-four, Helper Neck 
departed this life to enter that home whose foundations are ever- - 
lasting and whose builder is God. 
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IX 


“THE RAMONA MISSION” TO THE NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


REPORT OF THE POTRERO FOR 1924 
POTRERO-MORONGO RESERVATION 


In recounting the experiences of the past year, let me men- 
tion first those of a sad nature. Twice during the year we 
were called upon to lay to rest the mortal remains of beloved 
members of our Mission force. On December 8th, 1924, after 
long suffering from pernicous anaemia, Bro. D. J. Woosley 
passed to his eternal reward from his home at Escondido, and on 
December 20th, 1924, Sister Laura Oerter, beloved wife of Bro. 
Eugene H. Oerter, our co-worker stationed at Martinez, was 
called to her heavenly home. We say, “The Lord buries His 
workmen, but His work goes on.” True, but friends, our ranks 
are growing thin, and some of us who have been “wheel 
horses,” are beginning to lag behind. We need some younger 
heads and some fresher spirits to keep up with the needs of the 
field. ; 

Asthmatic bronchitis, an affliction of long standing and of 
increasing severity, made my year’s work very difficult. In 
fact, for a time I was out of the harness altogether. An opera- 
tion at the Banning Hospital, and a rest and change of climate 
at Los Angeles for a few weeks, relieved the asthma almost 
entirely, and the doctor is now at work on the bronchitis. In 
this connection grateful acknowledgment is made of the finan- 
cial help given by the Christian Endeavorers, and to Bro. 
Oerter and Mrs. Pasquala Armijo for taking my place in pulpit 
and Sunday-school during my absence. We know that friends 
of the work have been praying for us. We thank you. 


During the year we were favored with five visits of more 
than ordinary importance. Four of these visitors, Dr. Samuel 
Blair, representing the Secretary of the Interior; Mr. M. K. 
Sniffen and Mr. S. M. Brosius, representing the Indian Rights 
Association, and Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Merritt, came to bring us new inspiration in our work for the 
general welfare of the Indian. 

But the visitor who brought us the most help was our 
own Bishop, Bro. Karl A. Mueller, who studied this field close- 
ly and sympathetically from October 25th to November 4th. 

From a spiritual point of view, the past year has been per- 
haps the best in the history of this work, the Indians having 
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responded to the preaching of the Gospel more heartily than 
ever before. Seed sown over the years and carefully cultivated 
with earnest prayer, began to come to fruitage. We became 
convinced that the time had come for the organizing of our 
Indians into a “Mission Congregation.” This was done on Oc- 
tober 26th, Bishop Mueller presiding, by the adoption of the 
Brotherly Agreement and the rules and regulations, and by the 
election of Elders and Trustees. 


Two Indian couples were married within the congregation, 
one by a Justice of the Peace, the other at the home of friends 
by the pastor. In the former case we invited the contracting 
parties to come to church, where they acknowledged each other 
before the congregation, and God’s blessing was invoked upon 
their wedded life. Each bride received as a Christmas gift a 
beautiful quilt made for her by the Ladies’ Aid Society of our 
congregation. 


Excepting through the heated term, the members of our 
Ladies’ Aid Society met every Thursday, and out of patches and 
worn clothes sent them by friends in the Brooklyn N. Y., Mora- 
vian Church, the First Moravian Church of New York, and also 
by friends in Los Angeles, Cal., they constructed clothing for 
the needy and also numerous fancy articles for sale. This sale 
was held on December 5th, 1924, by which a neat sum was 
cleared towards the kitchen which they are building back of our 
Sunday-school room to facilitate the holding of church socials. 


The activities of the ladies inspired the men also to or- 
ganize for church work . The kitchen is nearly completed, all 
work having been donated by the men. I can now smile at my 
wood pile, since the men cut my wood with a power saw, and 
some bills for church expenses, usually paid from my own 
purse, have been paid from the treasury of the Men’s Club. If 
anyone should object to the fact that the Indians, while not 
neglecting the general Mission cause, are never the less spend- 
ing most of the money raised by these two organizations for 
their own local benefit, let me tell you something: 

Last Summer a dance pavilion was erected here on the 
Reservation, and our Indians were expected to patronize it and 
Support the proprietor. For a time I wondered which would 
win out, the dance hall or the Mission. Shortly before Christ- 
mas the dance pavilion was attached for debt, the lumber re- 
moved, and the proprietor left in disgust for greener pastures. 
It PAYS to provide social enjoyment of the right kind for 
our young people. 

We are greatly indebted to the First Moravian Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for donating to us, freight paid, enough 
copies of the “Offices of Worship and Hymns,” discarded by 
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them when they introduced the new hymn books so that we can 

now enjoy the Litany and the hymns and tunes which we love. 
CAROLINE Y. WEINLAND 
WILLIAM H. WEINLAND 


MARTINEZ 
TORRES RESERVATION 


On Sunday, December 16, 1923, we were introduced to the 
Indians of the Martinez Mission by Bro. William H. Wein- 
land, the Superintendent. 

The following week, we were busy with our preparations 
for Christmas. The Christmas exercises of the Sunday-school 
were held on the evening of Christmas Day, and were very well 
attended. For several Sundays following we had a very slim 
attendance. 

On December 30, 1923, we had our first baptism. The 
Indian parents brought their infant son ten miles through a 
sand storm for the purpose. 

Early in January, 1924, we organized a Young People’s 
Socity of Christian Endeavor, but for a time only four young 
people attended. 

Our first funeral was held on Friday, January 11. The 
Indians according to their custom show no signs of mourning 
until the body is lowered into the grave. Then their women have 
their time of wailing which lasts for several minutes. 

On Tuesday, January 15, we made our first call in the new 
Ford touring car. 

Twice, we attempted to hold a “Social,” but without much 
success. The idea was too new, particularly for the men and boys, 
who seem to be very shy. 

We had a second baptism on Palm Sunday, April 13, 1924. 

Easter Sunday was a day filled with services. First, there 
was the usual sun-rise service. This was followed later by the 
Easter exercises of the Sunday-school. The preaching service 
followed; then came the celebration of the Holy Communion; 
followed by a Love-feast. 

On May 26, I moved my family to Banning for the Summer. 
During the Summer, I held services at Martinez every other 
Sunday. On the Sundays on which I did not go to Martinez, I 
either assisted Bro. Weinland, or took full charge of his 
services whenever he was absent. During the latter part of 
September, we returned again to Martinez. 

On November 1, 2 and 3, we had the pleasure of having 
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Bishop Mueller with us. He preached on November 2, and 
formally organized the congregation. Trustees and Elders were 
elected. 

On December 20, the Missionary and the Mission lost a 
most valuable member of the working force through the call to 
her heavenly home of his beloved wife, Laura C. Oerter. Not 
only was she the real right hand of the Missionary, but his co- 
laborer as well. Her sweet Christian character and tact won 
for her a place in the hearts of the Indian women. 

The Indians took a larger and better part in the Christmas 
exercises of 1924 than ever before. At the close of the year, 
therefore, we feel that we have won a place in their hearts and 
lives. 

Very sincerely yours, 


EUGENE H. OERTER, Missionary. 
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DAVID WOOSLEY 
An Appreciation 


Leaving the home Moravian mission in the unsettled California 
of twenty-eight years gone by, David Woosely and his wife drove 
down the San Gorgonio Pass in a little burro-drawn buckboard 
toward the Lost Range. 

When the winds of the desert are still, the Lost Range stands 
out in naked clearness. Each jagged ridge and each towering 
pinnacle is so definite and apparently near at hand that one is 
almost impelled to reach out to touch the sky-line. Only the blue 
colcr tells the frontiersman that the mountains are far away. 

When the desert winds stir, the range is lost. Flying sand 
hides it and the horizon becomes a grey haze. Up the San Gor- 
gonia Pass are sucked the desert sands in clouds of fury. Tele- 
graph poles along the lone railroad are cut through by the sands 
and fall. In the years since automobiles have come, the mission 
car has been lifted from the road and the top torn from it as one 
tears an old garment. 

The little burros, Woosley drove, jogged along sixty miles and 
more, around the Lost Range to the right and off across the sand 
dunes. There where the Summer temperature some-times reaches 
a hundred and thirty and the heat bubbles rise glimmering through 
the dazzling glare of sunlight, a Moravian mission was founded. 
The tribe of Indians living near existed on mesquite beans, cactus 
pears, and what meager sustenance the reluctant desert would 
give. 

Woosley sank an artesian well and struck water. He planted 
grape vines and fig trees. A little church and a mission home 
grew under his hand. When the Summer sun blazed its indignant 
heat too fiercely the burro team would draw the mission family 
to the safety of the mountain ranges near. When the heat abated 
the missionaries returned. So years of patient effort followed 
years of hope and for the Indians of the desert a new day dawned. 

To the mission children of the far West who heard their fathers, 
strangely, call each other “Brother,” Dave Woosley became “Uncle 
Dave” and his wife “Aunt Alice.” Uncle Dave was a quiet, strong 
man with a sense of fun about him. A laugh that was hearty and 
spontaneous. He understood horses and dogs, boys and badger- 
holes and rattlesnakes. He had a good humored sort of liking 
for them all. Aunt Alice was a cheery, lovable woman, to be 
somewhat owned, and thought of almost like one’s mother. 

One day a laden stretcher was brought from the desert. On it 
rested a still form. Folks talked in awed whispers and tip-toed 
about. One peeked, and saw the face of Aunt Alice, drawn and 
almost the pallor of death. The stretcher was taken away on the. 
train to the distant city. 
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Then it was said that Aunt Alice was well but could never go 
back to the desert. People talked and wondered what would 
be done. 

Uncle Dave hitched up his burro team and drove away again, 
this time through a canyon to the south and off toward the sea. 
Finally, in a cranny of the hills, blue ranges to the north, rough 
brown mountains lying hurly-burly all about, and a little river 
flowing by, he started work anew. 

Soon the burro team was a quaint dream of the past and a 
spirited pair of white maned, buckskin horses took its place. Not 
little rangy Indian ponies, but real horses, big, spirited, glossy, that 
knew their master’s hand on the rein and pricked up their ears 
at the sound of his voice. 

The Indians watched and learned. Many things they learned, for 
as the buckskins roved up and down the hill country Uncle Dave 
spread his news of the Great Adventure and the Grand Hope that 
all might have. 

Two pictures come to mind. One, a tug of war with twelve 
Indian men pulling on one side, and eleven with Dave Woosley on 
the other. Behind in the shade of the trees the Indian women laugh 
and talk. Nearby are the children shouting excited encourage- 
ment. Or again, at twilight, with the form of an Indian sitting his 
pony, silhowetted against the sky. Uncle Dave in his buckboard 
carries on a friendly conversation. The children should be sent to 
school, it is nearly time to plant the corn, and next Sunday down at 
Pechanga there will be another meeting. 

Now they tell us Dave Woosley is gone. He is become a mem- 
ory and a tradition of the West. A Moravian missionary with his 
record complete. 

Jj. DOW. 


MISS ANNA M. KREITLOW 


of Zoar, Minn., a graduate of 
the Asbury Hospital Training 
School for Nurses, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and of the Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago, Ill., commis- 
sioned as a Trained Nurse to 
serve among the Indians in the 
Wangks River District, Nicar- 
agua. She arrived at Cabo 
Gracias a Dios, Nicaragua, 
May 2:8 1'9'25. 


THE REV. FRED. WOLFF 


and his bride, Gertraut 
Mathilda Meyer, the daugh- 
ter of Bro. Theodore Meyer, 
the pioneer in the Nyasa 
Mission. Brother Wolff 
was educated at the Mis- 
sion College at Niesky, 
Germany, and the Moravian 
Theological Seminary, Beth- 
lehem, Penna. Sister Wolff 
is a trained nurse by profes- 
sion. After taking a special 
course in Spanish in San 
Jose, Costa Rica, they ar- 
rived in Bluefields, Nica- 
ragua, August 25. Bro. 
Wolff has been assigned to 
Pearl Lagoon and _ took 
charge there Sept. 6, 1925. 
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X 
NICARAGUA 


The absence, on furlough in the United States and Germany, 
of the Superintendent, Bishop Guido Grossmann, accounts for the 
absence, also, of the usual formal annual report of the Mission 
in Nicaragua. 

The annual statistics, however, are herewith given, together with 
several intimate sketches of the work, the one describing the 
visit of the Warden, Bro. C. Conrad Shimer, to the stations on 
the Wangks River, and the other a Harvest Thanksgiving, at Pearl 
Lagoon. It is hoped that these, with the illustrations, may prove 
to be a helpful and inspiring account of the work of the last year 
in this, the largest field under the direct care of the Society. 


The great needs of this Mission remain the same as last year, 
namely, the erection of a central station at Musawas, back toward 
the interior, where our missionaries have had those marvelous 
results, described from time to time in the church papers; that of 
a fully trained Medical Missionary and a properly equipped hospital 
at a wisely selected base; and a training school for native teachers 
and evangelists. 

Unfortunately the Mission Deficit of this last year has again 
made it necessary to postpone the beginning of these essential 
steps in the progress of the work. For another year this import- 
ant Mission will have to ‘mark time” until more volunteers and 
the means for their support are forthcoming. While patiently 
waiting, the workers in the Field and those devoting their energies 
and their means to this cause at home, humbly and fervently cry, 
“O Lord, how long?...... O satisfy us early with Thy mercy; that 
we may rejoice and be glad all our days...... And let the beauty 
of the Lord our God be upon us: and establish Thou the work 
of our hands upon us; yea, the work of our hands establish Thou 
it!” 
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STATISTICS OF THE MoRAVIAN MISSION IN NICARAGUA FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1924 


Condensed from the Annual Statistical Report of the 
Superintendent, the Rev. Guido Grossmann 
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Native Helpers: 
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THE WARDEN SEES THE WANGKS 


An Intimate Description of an Official Journey Through This 
Interesting Country. 


By the Rev. C. CoNRAD SHIMER 
Warden and Member of the Provincial Board, Nicaragua 


There have been many interesting facts related about this grow- 
ing and white-unto-harvest mission field of our Church, and some 
of our older congregations in the homeland have been favored 
with much intimate information from furlo-ing missionaries. Per- 
haps for these reasons the account of the Wandering Warden will 

-be of little interest. But the trip was rich in exneriences and 
these may be worth passing on to others. 

It is not everyone who, travelling for the first time, has the 
opportunity of journeying with such a distinguished party as was 
the lot of the Warden. For on the little 45-ton sailing and gasoline 
boat that left Bluefields harbor for the Coast were the newly created 
Bishop of Nicaragua, the Rt. Rev. Guido Gressmann, witb his 
family, and the Manager of the Bluefields Mercantile Company. 
And we of the Mission party had reason to be thankful that the 
last named personage was aboard, for his company is part owner 
of the boat, and so we were partakers of better food than might 
possibly have been the case had we travelled as do the “Hoy 
Polloy.” 

The late afternoon, of the twenty-sixth of September, 1925, saw 
us on our way. The sea was calm, but in spite of such a favor- 
able condition the episcopal party was afflicted with mal-de-mer. 
It had been freely prophesied that the Warden would also succumb 
to this maritime weakness, but there was very little excuse given 
by the quiet sea, and so he escaped this “indoor sport”. 

Our first stop was Prinzapulca, a village ninety miles north 
of Bluefields, and once a prosperous settlement. We arrived here 
on Sunday morning, and soon learned that some of the promin- 
ent Spanish business men of the town had arranged for a testimon- 
ial dinner to the Bishop. But they had reckoned without their 
host, for it was impossible that he should be where there was a 
Moravian Church, and on Sunday, and not conduct a service. The 
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dinner was held, the Manager of Mercantile worthily doing the 
honors, and the missionaries who attended church had the pleasure 
of bringing up the rear. And it was. a pleasure, too, to which 
anyone will testify who has partaken of “Nanna” Harrison’s well- 
prepared food. 

It may be interesting to have a brief description of the “fast 
and commodious” vessel on which we were embarked. There is 
a cabin for the Captain, and this he graciously gave over to the 
episcopal party. But lest it be compared with the cabins (bibby) 
of trans-Atlantic liners, let me say that the one bunk was occupied 
by Mrs. Bishop and the three children. Their servant, who was 
very sick the whole journey, was curled up in some sort of puzzling 
fashion on the floor, while the good Bishop had to remain outside 
the door. The other 17 passengers found their “accommodations” 
on the top of the engine room or on freight. The little vessel was 
heavily loaded with cases of every description which were piled 
on the deck so that the place on which the passengers walked 
was raised above the side of the boat. Be it known, however, that 
few of our fellow-travellers negotiated these promenades. 

By six thirty that evening we had reached Bragman Bluff, the 
scene of operations of the Standard Fruit & Steamship Company, 
otherwise Vaccarro Brothers, a banana company second in size 
only to the United Fruit Company. The location of this settle- 
ment is, as its name signifies, on a low rise in ground and un- 
protected in any way from the elements. We anchored here for the 
night. Because of the indisposition of the good Bishop’s family, 
he decided to take them on shore, where, after some difficulty, 
they were harbored for the night. Early the next morning we pro- 
ceeded to Bilwi, the Indian settlement of the Bluff, where we 
unloaded freight, and then we moved on to Twappi, also the des- 
tination of the episcopal caravan. When anchor was dropped, the 
Manager and the Warden went on shore where they were welcomed 
by the resident missionary, Brother Fisher, and taken to the 
Mission House. The freight was unloaded, and word was received 
that the boat was waiting for us, but no news was had of the folks 
who had left us the night before. 

They had decided to walk from Bragman Bluff to Twappi, a dis- 
tance of about ten miles, or, if possible, get the truck of the Com- 
pany to bring them to the village, for the intervening land is 
savanna and easily traversed by auto. As events proved, the auto 
Stuck fast in the mud when part way to Twappi, and the party 
had to proceed on foot. 

So the Warden had to leave without seeing the Bishop, which 
gave rise to needless concern on the part of the latter for his col- 
league’s travelling arrangements. We reached Cape Gracias about 
midnight of Monday, and lay there until daylight, when, being 
unable to cross the bar at the main mouth of the river, we went 
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These children have come under the influence of the Gospel in 
Nicaragua. 
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around to what is known as the “North Channel”, and even here 
were fortunately towed into town by a tug, which was able to pull 
us off the bar when we struck. 


While we were at Bragman Bluff the Manager had sent a wireless 
message to the Cape telling one of his correspondents to notify 
Brother Hamilton that the Warden was on his way. The Cape 
reached, no reception Committee of one was to be seen. The 
Manager took the Warden under his wing and so he was properly 
refreshed outwardly and inwardly. And still no ‘““Parsen’”’ Hamilton. 
As the Warden was anxious to reach the Old Cape that day, he 
made arrangements with some Indians to take him across to that 
place, where our main church in this district is located. The 
journey was made in a dory and the way traversed was up the 
Wangks for a mile and a half, through a shallow and almost 
overgrown creek for another mile, and then over the lagoon for 
the last half mile of the trip. As we emerged from the creek 
into the lagoon the sails were put up and advantage taken of a rain 
and wind squall which came up. In a short time we were on 
land and when the Warden walked into the yard of the new Mission 
House he found Sister Hamilton and the freshman of the mission 
staff, “Doctormairin” Kreitlow sitting on the verandah steps. No 
word had preceeded the traveller, and when he called out there 
was great surprise. It is interesting to note that the next morning 
when the Warden was writing letters in the parsen’s study the 
telegram announcing the time of his expected arrival was bought 
in! 

The Mission House, erected by the church builder of the Mission, 
“Contractor” Hamilton, is commodious and well planned. It is also 
comfortably furnished, but not alone with mission furniture, lest 
any of our readers should become envious. 

The Warden had planned, in his blissful ignorance of Coast 
travel, to spend but a day or two at the Cape and then proceed 
up the Wangks. But while at the Old Cape he was informed that 
the only gasoline boat carrying passengers up the river had left 
the day after his arrival, and there would probably not be another 
opportunity for two weeks. So he had to learn right in the very 
beginning of his trip to possess his soul in patience, and this 
is indeed a lesson which all who travel in this country must learn 
in short order. 

It was then arranged that a trip to Kruta, an Indian village from 
25 to 30 miles north of the Port, should be made over Sunday, the 
missionary in charge making his quarterly visitation at the same 
time. Now the only way to go is either by dory, which is rarely 
done, or on horseback. But the Warden had never been in a saddle 
in his life! There was no other way but to ride, as he wanted to 
see the village, and these experiences all go to make up a lifetime. 
We therefore embarked on our steeds early Saturday morning, and 
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toward sundown we reached our destination, having stopped at the 
home of a Spanish planter to rest and have refreshment. On the 
journey the Warden had the misfortune to surrender his black sun 
glasses to the sea, for they were probably jolted out of his pocket. 
The last three or four miles of the ride was through marshy terri- 
tory, where, because of recent rains, the water was from eighteen 
inches to two feet deep. 

The mission house, occupied by the evangelist, has a spare room 
and into this the travellers were placed. The bed was made out 
of flattened bamboo, and is known as “cri-cri’. The parsen had two 
blankets with him, and a homemade mattress which was of value 
mainly for its moral effect! As the Warden is somewhat lacking 
in that which would make soft an otherwise hard bed, he was not 
greatly refreshed by his night’s “rest.” 

The next day, Sunday, was a busy one for the parsen, and as 
all conversation was held in Miskito, the Warden was not particular- 
ly enlightened by what he heard. However, a few remarks were 
interpreted by the parsen, and then he and his colleague were 
welcomed by shaking hands with every individual who attended 
the several services. And though the same persons attended three 
different services, hands had to be shaken all three times. 

Monday morning dawned gloomy and forbidding, but just before 
the time to start, the rain ceased and soon the sun made its appear- 
ance. The return ride was made with the usual stop at our Spanish 
home, where we were refreshed with a good dinner of native food. 
As we neared the Port, a heavy rain came up, drenching the riders 
thoroughly. 

Monday night was spent in the small house at the Port, the 
“Parsen” acting as chief cook for the evening meal. We returned 
to the Old Cape the next day, there to wait patiently for a boat to 
take the Warden and the “Doctormairin” to Wasla. The message 
coming that such a conveyance would proceed up river the follow- 
ing Monday, it was planned to make the monthly visitation to the 
Port Church over the week-end and then bid the travellers fare- 
well on Monday. So the Hamilton-Kreitlow-Shimer special left on 
Saturday, stopping at Irlaya on the way down the Wangks. Here 
we visited the heathen cemetery. One object of interest was the 
Irlaya “Woolworth Building,” a house which was being built on 
posts about 12 feet high. We also heard an Indian learning the 
first steps in the art of “sukiaism,” or voodooism. 

That night a merchant at the Port sent a small block of ice to 
“Parsenmaia” Hamilton, and so it was decided that we would 
try to make ice cream—without a freezer. For be it known that on 
the Coast this American delicacy is decidedly rare, indeed Blue- 
fields is the only place where it can be obtained. The effort was 
made but without success, the “ice cream” being iced orangeade. 


Sunday was marked by several unusual features, the first of 


AN INDIAN HUT 
built under the protection of a Bread-Fruit Tree, Nicaragua 


INDIAN WOMEN CARRYING BURDENS, NICARAGUA 


Note the bands or straps passing over the heads of the 
women from which the burdens are suspended at the back. 
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which was the dropping of a soft-boiled egg on the floor by the 
Warden and his being able to recover it intact. One of our mem- 
bers sent in an excellent chicken dinner, so that our physical 
natures were well taken care of. 


Monday mornig was spent in the erection of a new pulpit, which, 
the gift of the builder of the Cape house, Brother Harry Coe, had 
been brought to the Port by the Warden. One very unusual and 
interesting ‘incident marked the evening. A young Spaniard 
brought his little brother to the ‘Parsen” to have two teeth drawn. 
While the dentist was getting his instruments ready, the young 
and not over-anxious patient decided to withdraw his person from 
the scene of torment. His embarrassed brother was soon in hot 
pursuit, and the chase continued for about ten minutes through 
the fields and around the buildings. Of course the cnly reproof 
administered was a verbal rebuke, for there were too many amused 
onlookers to admit of any stronger punishment. The ‘“Parsen” 
soon accomplished his familiar task, which was preceeded by much 
howling. 


The Parsen and his “maia” had intended to return to the Cape 
after being sure that the Warden and the ‘“Doctormairin” were 
safely on their way. But as a bad tooth had been giving him trouble, 
and the nurse being unable to give him relief, he was ordered 
by the Warden to proceed to Wasla where “Dama Doctor” Danne- 
berger holds forth. Our “coach and four” consisted of a gasoline 
boat and two barges, port and starboard. The one on the port side 
was the missionarial apartment. We had blankets and pillows, and 
so long as it was day our quarters might have been worse, as we 
had an awning over us. When darkness set in, the living room 
was turned into a bedroom, and the quartet lay down on boards 
which were little softened with any covering. Our position might 
have reminded an undertaker of four corpses laid out on his table 
side by side. The “Parsen’” having thought that one mosquito 
bar was sufficient, we deferred to his judgment, but at least the 
Warden learned that night that such defence is not always wise. 
For he was at that end where the bar was short, and his body 
furnished the barrier not covered by the bar. There was little 
sleep, and all of us rejoiced when “‘the first gray streaks of dawn” 
appeared. 


But lest this account get too long, we will go at once to Kum, 
the landing place for Wasla, which village we reached one Wed- 
nesday shortly after noon. We walked for an hour over the savanna 
to Wasla, where we took the Dannebergers completely by surprise. 
The freight was carried this distance by Indian women, three of 
them taking turns in carrying the ‘“Doctormairin’s” trunk, which 
weighed 200 lbs. There is a landing place nearer the village 
of Wasla, but as the river makes a big bend, and several hours 
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are required to make the distance, Kum is the accepted landing 
place for freight and passengers. 


The next morning, at three fifteen, ““Parsen’”” Danneberger and 
the Warden were astir and soon thereafter started on a two 
hour’s good ride to Sacklin, where the latter was again to board 
the barge for the trip to Sangsangta. The private barge having 
been dropped at Kum, the long journey was made reclining most 
of the time on the soft side of two hundred pound sacks of flour. 
While there were no mosquitoes that night, as a travelling bar had 
been put up, the sacks had a way of getting harder as the night 
wore on, and day was again welcomed. In the early hours of the 
day big black baboons greeted us along the river with their 
thunder-like roar. Sometime after dark we reached our next 
stopping place, Waspuk, where the Warden went ashore and 
was taken care of by Allan and Nathan Miller, brothers of our 
evangelist, Leo Miller, who at present is conducting services and, 
contrary to the Biblical principle is honored in his own country. 


This is also the usual destination of the gas boat, the remainder 
of the journey having to be made in pitpans or other paddle pro- 
pelled boats. But as there were several other passengers for Sang- 
sangta, the manager of the “rapid transit Company” decided, for a 
consideration, to go on to that place, and the Warden was thankful 
that he did not have to sit eight or nine hours in a pitpan with a 
broiling sun overhead. He noted with great interest the acute hear- 
ing of the Indians on the river. Although the boat was thirty 
feet. from shore, and the engine working at full strength, the men on 
the boat could carry on a conversation with others on shore, and 
hear each other distinctly. 


Sangsangta was finally reached, and here again the Schramms 
were taken completely by surprise. Several weeks before the 
Warden left Bluefields, and before he knew of the possibility of his 
making this trip, he had sent out a circular letter stating that he 
would not make the journey. So that when he finally did put in an 
appearance the brethren were taken by surprise. At Sangsangta he 
was quartered in what is known as the “Second Mission House,” 
where he had both “ghosts” and rats for company. Most of his 
time was spent with “Dama” and ‘“Kuka”’ Schramm and, the 
Schramm “lupiananni.” No better care could have been taken of 
his physical wellbeing, for the table was laden like the proverbial 
Pennsylvania Dutch farmer’s festive board—until it groaned, and 
the Warden being Pennsylvania Dutch himself, full justice was 
done to the turkey and other palatable viands provided. Sister 
Schramm is the doctor here and is kept busy alleviating the real 
or imaginary pains of the Indians. 


The services on Sunday were well-attended and the visitor was 
particularly impressed with the good singing of the congregation. 


THE MARSHALL POINT CHURCH 
an “Out-station”’ in the Pearl Lagoon District, Nicaragua 


CHURCH AND BELL TOWER AT BILWAS-KARMA 


a large “Out-station’” west of Wasla, on the Wangks River, 
Nicaragua 
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It is not difficult to find traces of the training of the musical genius 
of the Mission—Brother Heath. 

Brother Schramm had planned to start for Musawas on the 
following Tuesday, so he and the Warden, with four paddlers and a 
captain in one boat, and the same number in another boat, which 
was later to be the private drawing room of the Warden for the 
trip to Bilwaskarma, left Sangsangta amid much noise and shout- 
ing. An awning of waha leaves had been built in both boats 
and was shaped much like the top of the old prairie schooners of our 
own country. On the journey the paddlers demonstrated the var- 
ious kinds of paddling known to the Indians, all of whch was inter- 
esting, as perfect time was kept in the different movements. A 
race was also staged between the two boats which helped to bring 
us more quickly to the end of our journey. 

At Waspuk, the Warden and ‘“‘Parsen” Schramm separated, the 
former coming down to Wirrapani, where he was housed by the 
evangelist, and early next morning set out for Bilwaskarma, the 
boat and crew being frequently drenched by heavy rains. As the 
waha leaf is the Indian’s umbrella, the Warden in his apartment 
was quite dry. 

We landed about a half mile from the village of Bilwaskarma, 
and in a short time had covered this distance, finding that “Parsen’”’ 
Danneberger had ridden in from Wasla about five minutes before 
the Warden came from the river. The church here is spacious 
and is built of bamboo with thatched roof. The village is small, 
but people come from the surrounding district, so that the evangel- 
ist’s usual congregation on Sunday numbers about three hundred 
people. 

Contrary to our expectations, the next day dawned clear and 
pleasant and an early start was made for the fifteen mile ride to 
Wasla. The Warden was seated quite properly on that symbol of 
humility, a mule, while the “Parsen” rode a somewhat nervous 
horse. There are nineteen creeks to be crossed between Bilwaskar- 
ma and Wasla, and the banks of some of them were rather badly 
washed out because of the heavy rains. At one of the creeks 
“Parsen” Danneberger’s horse made a misstep in ascending the 
bank and fell over backwards into the water, carrying the rider 
and baggage with him. Fortunately he was able to extricate him- 
self quickly, and outside of a thorough wetting and a few bruises 
was none the worse for his experience. The remainder of the 
journey was made without incident and we were soon safe in the 
Wasla Mission House. 

Sunday proved a most interesting day. At Sunday school the 
large church, also of bamboo and thatch, was crowded with 414 
adults and children. The former and the older children occupied 
the benches, which have no backs for the sleepy heads to use, 
and the little children squatted on the floor in the space between 
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the benches and the platform, and there was no vacant space 
to be found among them. The two preaching services of the 
day were also well attended, averaging close to 300 people. Here 
the “Helpers,” corresponding to our Elders, sit to the right and 
left of the pulpit so as to keep a watchful eye on the congregation. 
One little chap was nodding his head rather dangerously, so he 
was promptly stood on his feet by a helper. But he soon began 
to sway ominously, so the same helper put him back in his place. 
This day an offering of $19.20 was given for the liquidation of the 
Mission Deficit. In the collection plate were nine eggs, brought 
by someone who had no money. These were later bought by the 
“parsen” and their value added to the collection. 

We were astir the next morning at three o’clock, and about an 
hour later had started on the first lap of our long journey to Sandy 
Bay, a twelve mile hike to Waslatara, or “Big Wasla,’’ where we 
were to embark for a trip down the Oolong River. On this walk 
we saw a most unusual sight. As dawn was breaking, and the 
sun was still far below the horizon, we noted five beams of light 
extending from the eastern to the western horizon, focusing at one 
point on either side, and widely extended in the middle. On the 
way down the Oolong, the waters of which are only about five or 
six feet deep and so clear that one can see the bottom for many 
miles, we saw the gorgeously colored maccaw and other wild life. 
The Warden’s dinner table was most unusual. We stopped on 
one of the many sandbanks and with the pitpan pulled up, the seat 
was the table, while the Warden stood in the water ankle-deep and 
ate the luncheon Sister Danneberger had provided. For a number 
of miles before reaching the village of Sandy Bay, the way lies 
through marshy ground, and the journey becomes very tiresome, 
as the creeks wind round and round, and the destination seems 
so near, yet, like the mirage in the desert, it is always just a 
little farther ahead. 

Sandy Bay was finally reached about 10:45 P. M. and our good 
Brother and Sister Schubert had to be aroused from their slumbers. 
The night proved too short for the writer, and next day he made 
up for his lost sleep. Tuesday and Wednesday were spent in the 
restful parsonage and in visiting various places and individuals, 
and on Thursday we set out for Dakura over lagoon and savanna, 
a journey of three hours. 

Spending Thursday night with Brother and Sister Lewis, and 
attending to such business as comes under his jurisdiction, Brother 
Lewis set the Warden on his journey of ten hours to Twappi, where 
there awaited him a number of very welcome letters. On the way, 
we passed through Auastara village, where a former cook of the 
ae of Nicaragua prepared for us a very tasty dinner of native 
ood. 


The time at Twappi was occupied by a meeting of two-thirds 


THE REV. RUFUS F. BISHOP AND FAMILY 


“Own Missionaries” of the Congregation at Lititz, Penna. After 
spending their furlough in the States, Brother and Sister Bishop 
have returned to Nicaragua, leaving their boys in the caye of friends 
and relatives in Bethlehem, Penna. 


THE REV. DAVID I, HAGLUND AND FAMILY 


They have been stationed at Pearl Lagoon, Nicaragua, and are 
now (1925) on furlough in Sweden, their home-land. This photo- 
graph was taken at Jamestown, N. Y. Heavy over-coats are not 


needed in Nicaragua. 
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of the Provincial Board, met to prune all too sharply the budget for 
1925-1926. The weather here was dry, and the moon was full. 
Given a broad expanse of savanna, the out-of-doors at night was 
all that could be desired. 


On Monday, the second of November, the aforesaid fractional 
part of the Provincial Board started on the ten mile tramp to Bilwi 
or Bragman Bluff, where the Warden hoped to embark on 4 
schooner for Bluefields and—work. Unable to go as quickly as he 
wished, Monday afternoon and Tuesday were spent in making the 
acquaintance of several company officials, all of whom were court- 
eous and sympathetic with our desire to begin work here, and in 
seeing as much of the big operations of the company as possible. 

The last part of our long journey was begun at ten-thirty on 
Wednesday morning, and by dawn of Thursday, the fifth of Nov- 
ember, we were at Bluefields Bluff, the sea trip having been re- 
markably fine. We were soon in town and back at work, where 
we found much to be done. 

The trip has been rich in experiences which will be most helpful 
in our future service for the missionaries on the Coast. 

We would also bear testimony to the goodness of God throughout 
the long journey. In ways which were unmistakable in their clear- 
ness, His guidance and presence has been manifested. And yet 
this is but the fulfilment of the promise which He has made, that 
“Tam with you always, even unto the end of the world.” We in- 
vite our friends in the homeland to make this test of His faithful- 
ness for themselves in this Province so rich in opportunities. 


HARVEST THANKSGIVING IN NICARAGUA 
By THE Rev. DAvip HAGLUND, 
Missionary, Pearl Lagoon, Nicaragua 


Once a year, generally on the first Sunday in November, Har- 
vest Thanksgiving is celebrated in Pearl Lagoon and its district. 
Not because November is “the end of the wheat harvest,” for 
wheat we never harvest, and other products we reap nearly the 
whole year through, but because the month of October is the 
much dreaded ‘Hurricane Month,” it has come to be an appro- 
priate custom to observe a Day of Humiliation and Prayer on the 
first Sunday in October and a Harvest Thanksgiving Day on the 
first Sunday in November. 

This year, the outlook for an abundance of harvest gifts was 
not bright. Owing to the sad fact that the majority of the men 
are compelled to leave the town and go—often far—to find paying 
employment, they are unable to attend to their plantations, and 
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“sround provisions” are therefore scarce. Knowing also, as we 
do, that our people are poor, the outlook made us feel rather 
timid and—be it admitted—caused us to look to the “Giver of all 
good and perfect gifts” with greater fervour perhaps than in pre- 
vious years. For although ‘a man’s life consisteth not in an 
abundance of things,’ yet it is very human sand natural that a 
Missionary in charge of a station sincerely desires to be able to 
exclaim “Excelsior!”, at the end of each annual event. 


The Oranges are Late this Year. A day before the ingathering 
day, our motoboat Suecia was dispatched to go up into one of 
the four rivers which together, before they enter the Caribbean 
Sea, form the lagoon from whence our Mission Station derives its 
name. She was to go 50 miles that day and, after having gotten 
a load of corn, bananas and oranges, return the following day. 
She returned on scheduled time, but a glance at her made the heart 
of the writer feel more sad than ever, for she was not even half 
loaded. The twelve large sacks he had specially brought for the 
trip, the nine boxes he had secured to serve this day for the oranges 
from up the rivers were all empty, for, “the oranges are late this 
year.” They had had too little rain and altogether too little sun- 
shine, and so they were too sour when the harvest day was at hand, 
yes—too sour—for the harvest—the trip brought one thought for 
the harvest sermon if little else. 


Sunny days in a rainy season are a rare sight, but Saturday, 
November Ist, and Sunday the 2nd, were two sunny days and that 
helped to dispel the gloom from our minds and make us glad 
and thankful as we ought to be on Thanksgiving Day. Harvest 
gifts arrived all the day long on Saturday. Among them were a 
number of envelopes, some heavy, some heavier and some - - - 
empty. The fruit and provisions were used to decorate the church 
as well as possible. The table for the harvest cakes was soon 
filled . The sexton asked for one more, then for another and again 
another, to the great joy of our Sunday-school boys, some of 
whom were kept busy making chains of red, yellow and green 
peppers, bringing croton leaves and flowers and so forth. The in- 
gathering of the harvest gifts is a sight worth seeing. Women 
and girls bring sacks with casava, yam, yampie and the like on 
their heads, walking as straight and exact as parading soldiers. 
Children of all sizes push, pull or drag bundles of sugar cane. 
Men and boys land boatloads of banana, plantain and other pro- 
ducts at the Mission landing. All is for the “Harvest,” all is carried 
into the church. It is a sunny day. But what do we see in the 
front of the Church! “Thine is the loom, the forge, the mart, 
the wealth of land and sea,” we have often sung. Now we see 
it in reality, for there are rocking chairs, so newly varnished that 
they would be your inseparable property if you would attempt to 
take a sit” in them, We see also wash-boards, paddles, graters, 
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harpoons, leather bags, bowls, calabashes, rosewood curiosities and 
many useful articles, all from “the Harvest field.” On a special 
table are placed some nice pieces of fancy work, and you read on 
one of them: “Forget me not.’ How could you! The Sister who 
gave the piece had been laboring here for many years. She has 
now been reaped to the garners above, and another Sister who in- 
tends to leave this station ere long, did the sewing. It is as if both 
would join in the appeal. Will it be heeded? Maybe, maybe not! 
But one thing is certain: “He that goeth forth bearing precious 
seed shall come again rejoicing, bearing his sheaves.” Yea, those 
will be sunny days. 


Harvest Sale. With your permission, dear reader, we pass 
silently over the services of the Sunday, for we fear that much seed 
that day fell by the wayside. Yet, the wonderful display, the 
rich fragrance, the beautiful and appropriate inscription over the 
pulpit: “Bless the Lord O My Soul!”, the shining sun and the 
smiling faces—all in their way and degree helped to tune the 
hearts and lips of the worshipers to audible thanks and praise. 
Monday morning was busier than ever, for everything given to the 
“Harvest” had to be carried out and placed upon long tables outside 
the church for the sale. All of the church workers who were 
at home went at it with a will, so that at sunrise the bell could 
be rung thereby signifying that the sale had commenced. If we had 
been surprised at the many things that were brought to the “Har- 
vest” on Saturday, we were not less so, to see how readily and 
rapidly all was sold. In less than one hour, nearly everything 
was over, and on the following Sunday it was announced that 
the “Harvest” had brought $162.00 (when this was written, it had 
grown to $200.00). That this was an excellent result appears 
when we compare the following figures: The returns from the 
Harvest of 1920 were $86.00; 1921 $65.00; 1922, $97.00; 1923, 
$103.00. It was puzzling to know from whence all that money 
came. The following may help us to understand it. One member 
—she is a mother with 5 small children, her husband far away 
in the jungles working for a Company—-said, “I had done a piece of 
sewing for which I got $2. I gave the money to my sister to keep 
for me for the Harvest, for even though we might have to feel 
hungry on that day, yet I wanted to give it for the Harvest.” She 
did not need to suffer. The day before the Harvest, she un- 
~-nociedly received $90.G0 from her husband. We praise the Lord 
‘or the money, for now we shall be able to have the Church 
‘-aainted—which is badly needed—before we leave this station 
end go on furlough. 

A Thanksgiving Pageant. Ever since the Victory of Faith 
“45 successfully rendered here in 1922, pageants have been most 
popular. Our Young Women’s Christian Union rendered a Tem- 
perance Pageant last year, and this year we got up a Thanksgiving 
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Pageant in four scenes, which was given the Monday night after 
“Harvest.” The writer and his wife are not the right ones to 
say how good the pageant was, but the people were kind enough 
to say they liked it very much, and requests to repeat it (but which 
time did not: permit) show it was appreciated. It was indeed en- 
couraging to see how our young people, members of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Unions and of two Sunday- 
schools, Haulover and Pearl Lagoon, all in their costumes, all 
cheerful, all thankful, all trying strictly to comply with what their 
trainers had told them, did their best, hence the good result. May 
He Who has said in His heart: “while the earth remaineth seed- 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, 
and day and night, shall not cease,” may He, the Friend of children 
and young people, protect the promising harvest of young folks 
in this Mission Station so that what they have done in play in their 
childhood days, may be practiced dutifully in days to come. 


Do You Remember? Tuesday, November 10th, found the Mis- 
sionary in his motorboat bound for Buena Ventura and Brown 
Bank, two of his out-stations. “Speed her up, Henry!” he im- 
patiently shouts to his engineer. “She has three quarter, sir!” 
promptly comes the reply from the engine-room. “Give her all!” 
and she gets it. “Six miles an hour,’ Henry says, looking at his 
watch. The Missionary nods. Some heavy breakers have already 
tried to cool down his hot head. He is silent, thinking, planning 
preparing in his mind for the day’s duties. Three hours later and 
he sits in a small but neatly built chapel with less than a dozen 
members, all in white, all eagerly listening to the words which 
are spoken with the intent that we should remember His love, thank 
Him for His gift, and rejoice in the assurance of faith that it was 
for me. The solemn service over, the people had retired, and in 
a very short time the the Minister had packed away his “black and 
white” into the valise and appeared again like a “boat captain,” or 
perhaps, as one of his superiors very flatteringly said to him 
once: “I thought you were a mahogany man.” After a light lunch 
served in one of the members’ homes we gathered again at the 
landing, some parting words, and the “Suecia”’ speeded for Brown 
Bank to reach there before dark. There the people had “heard” 
that magic lantern pictures were to be shown that night, and so 
a number of young folks and children arrived after moonrise. But 
what could we do! The magic lantern had been left in Pearl 
Lagon, it had not been remembered. The folks were asked to come 
in, and ere long the Minister told a most interesting story he had 
recently read about the time when Nero persecuted the Christians. 
It was about two young brothers and their faith, endurance and de- 
liverance. Every one of the young people said they were not at all 
sorry that they had come to the “picture show.” Next day’s pro- 
gram read: Early morning service, “Harvest” service and Sale, 
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Preparatory service, Holy Communion and return to Pearl Lagoon 
before dark. In former days when travelling was done in a canoe 
this would have been impossible. The “Harvest” with its Harvest 
Sale was the outstanding feature of the day. It was the first time 
it was observed at this little out-station, but it was done for the sake 
of the children who seldom are able to come to the head-station to 
see and learn, and we must bear in mind that these little children 
will remember later, if we give them an opportunity to see and 
learn. The results of the sale amounted to $6.00. A good start, 
for about four years ago there were but one or two members there. 
It is only four years ago that they built their little chapel, now 
there are 15 members and they have Sunday-school and services 
every Sunday. Helper Downs is doing most faithful work. He 
came there about ten years ago and the Minister’s instructions were, 
“read the Bible to the people, just read it to them!” and behold 
the harvest of souls today. 

A Stormy Journey. Having returned from Brown Bank, we 
were busy the following day making ready for a longer trip. Two 
hundred feet of lumber were loaded first, then corn and other 
articles for the Evangelist, then the magic lantern, plus valise and 
sack for the Missionary, then four passengers who begged to be 
taken along, for the weather was stormy. The boat was loaded 
nearly to its capacity, at least for that weather, but she carried it. 
Marshall Point was our destination that day, and we reached 
it in time to keep a wedding in the church before dark and to eat 
a great lot of cake too, before bedtime. The program in Marshall 
Point was about the same as on the previous day.in Brown Bank, so 
it is needless to repeat it. The “Harvest,” the second in the place 
brought in $16.00, or 25% more than last year. By the time you 
read this the money will have been converted into lumber and their 
little church given its badly needed repairs. 


The Friend With the White Shirt and the Black Hat. In the 
year 1913, or 14, Bro. R. Bishop, had the people observe Harvest 
Thanksgiving in Tasbapauni, the out-station where we have mostly 
Indians. This was a move in the right direction. The records 
show that the meaning of ‘Harvest’ and the participation in it 
has steadily increased ever since. The building of their new and 
pretty church, in 1921, was made posible chiefly through the 
returns from the “Harvests.’”’ When the Minister visited tere 
in May this year he had reminded them of the good friend who 
very obviously wanted a white shirt and a black hat. Was that a 
puzzle? Be that as it may, to help the Indians along, a good 
worker from Pearl Lagoon was sent to them in October, and paint 
for the walls and tar for the shingle roof had been well applied, 
so that when our boat now drew near, the good old friend appeared 
in his desired costume. This made us cheerful from the very begin- 
ning, and cheerfulness suits well with Harvest Thanksgiving. This 
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proved to be the case for the return on Monday amounted to $54.79, 
or exactly 20% more than last year. We think it will be enough 
to pay the bill for the shirt and hat. 

Attention! Eyes Right! Eyes Front! Salute! These and similar 
words reached the ears of the writer when at eventide he was 
sitting conversing with the Evangelist in charge of the out-staticn. 
What strange sounds were these among Moravians who are held 
to be the quiet people of the country. The Evangelist explained +0 
his Parson that there was a boy, now a young man, from Bluefields 
living in Tasbapauni. He had been trained among the Moravian 
Boy Scouts by our famous Scoutmaster of that congregation and 
now the young man had “brought the seed” along and planted a 
Scout troop in Tasbapauni. It was amusing to see the boys skipping 
about at the commands—sometimes under the strap of the Scout- 
master. That this troop—by the time this is read the troop will 
be registered, we hope—understood how to combine fun and duty 
was demonstrated on the following days. We wish this troop 
long life. 

Stowed Among the Cassava. There were no worries connected 
with ingathering day in Tasbapauni, for this village is richly blessed 
with provisions and fruits of many sorts. The services during the 
day were very well attended. In the afternoon the congregation 
celebrated the Holy Communion and in the night the young school- 
teacher, a son of Bro. Watson, the Evangelist in charge, rendered 
a most attractive entertainment with the children and young people. 
Made wise by experience it was decided that most of the cassava 
should be sent to Great River for sale, and, since the Missionary 
also wanted to go there as early as possible on Monday in order 
to go up to El Gallo with the river boats, it was decided that some 
men should take him along with the cassava, leaving Tasbapauni at 
midnight. At 12:10 he was called, and half an hour afterwards 
he was carried by a strong young Indian through the breakers and 
stowed down in a large canoe between two sack of cassava. He 
could not even stretch out his lower extremities, for on a seat right 
before him was another passenger, an Indian young woman, with 
a puppy in her lap. At sunrise we passed the Bar where the 
breakers at least tried to wash our faces before entering the town. 
Landing safely on “the Company side,” the American gentleman 
in charge was surprised to find the Minister from Pearl Lagoon 
among the cassava sacks, and asked him at once to come to his 
house and get coffee. He could not have offered anything better. 

Travelling With the King and the Queen. In El Gallo, a town 
about 90 miles up the Great River, a little Moravian Sunday-school 
has been organized by members from Bluefields and Pearl La- 
goon. These members had extended an invitation to the writer 
fo come and see them, and, although El Gallo belongs to Bro. 
Bregenzer’s district, he felt led to comply with the request of his 
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people to pay them a short visit, as he had been there once before 
about three years ago. The power barge “Nr. 4” was to leave for 

10 the same day, and the good American friend gave orders 
to the King that he should take good care of the Minister, and so 
he did. He was given a fine cabin all to himself, with a comfortable 
bed—not to be despised after the previous night’s experience in the 
dory—there was electric light at his disposal, and he was asked to 
dine with the King—what more could be desire! How true the 
words of the first and greatest Missionary: ‘Not that I speak in 
respect of want: for I have learned in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content. I know both how to be abased and I know 
how to abound.” Phil. 4:11. The trip on the power barge ‘“‘Nr. 4” 
will long remain a pleasant memory to the writer, for he was 
royally entertained, and no wonder, for the Captain’s name was 
Mr. King, and his chief engineer’s name, Queen) or was it 
Quinn ?). 

Anything We Can Do For You, Sir? That was the greeting re- 
ceived from the manager in charge up in El Gallo, and that 
became, as it were, the motto for the activities during a week’s 
stay among the people. Sunday-school, magic lantern services, 
evangelistic services and services of song were held. Yea, the 
Sunday-school even arranged a Harvest Festival on Sunday and 
asked the Minister to preach two Harvest sermons in one day. 
Members, employees and strangers seemed equally anxious to 
attend the services, and we feel quite confident that some seed feel 
upon good ground which, we trust, will bring forth good fruit 
in that Harvest which is to come. High up in the extreme north 
of this Mission Province there is a Missionary Doctor who has taken 
upon himself to fill all vacant places in the lower Wangks River 
with new churches and chapels. The same brother has asked 
Sr. Severine H., leader of the El Gallo Sunday-school if she 
could not help him to put through his worthy plan, and she, in the 
name of the Sunday-school, took $50.00, the result of their Harvest 
Festival, put it into an envelope and wrote: “Anything we can do 
for you, sir.” 


Three Men Overboard! The Boat Swamped! Having reached the 
Bar again, after another equally fine trip with Mr. King, as the 
guest of the appreciated friend, the submanager, the remainder of 
the voyage to Tasbapauni was again made in the dory. But this 
time the dory was so loaded that the Minister, although the son 
of a fisherman and a fisher of men by profession, bluntly refused 
to embark. After some discussion it was decided that the dory 
could not take both passengers and goods and “live” on the Bar 
in the heavy north wind that was blowing. This meant that five 
of the men must walk a few miles down the beach, where the dory, 
after having crossed the Bar, could come ashore for them at a 
place where it was believed to be smooth. This, therefore, was 
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done. Walking along the beach, the little company of five men 
arrived at the house of a Creole and his wife. Three of the men 
asked the Creole for the use of his little dory, as the one now 
sailing over the bar was too small to take all of us. Their request 
was granted and off the three went, taking the book-valise of the 
writer along in the boat. Yes, off it went, and fast it went, and 
down it went. Before we could realize how it all happened all 
three were swimming and trying to raise the little dovy which 
had swamped with all that was therein. Fortunately, my books 
were not lost, but most of them were very wet, some partly spoiled. 
The Minister thanked God silently that he was not in the boat, and 
that no sharks or sword fishes were at hand to attack the three 
men while swimming and working to get the water out of the dory. 
Last year an Indian from here was eaten by sharks on the Blue- 
fields bar. He was a good swimmer, too, but the shark could swim 
better still. 

Steering by the Clouds. After having returned to Tasbapauni and 
there marrying a couple, the writer was anxious to return home 
to Pearl Lagoon, having been away two weeks and a half. 

It was after 3 P. M. when the “Suecia” left Tasbapauni. With 
the 30 miles to Pearl Lagoon, night overtook the little craft aalf 
way. As long as the captain could follow ihe land there was no 
danger, but soon the lagoon had to be crossed. There was no com- 
pass on board, the night was dark and dreary, no star in sight, no 
landmark, nothing but the dark night and sometimes a glimpse of 
the clouds. So the writer steered by the clouds, but the clouds 
were moving, and the steering was according. Had he not heeded 
the calls and warnings of the engineer, he might not have reached 
home at all that night. Dear reader, there are countless numbers 
of men and women in this country who are in the darkness of the 
shadow of death on their life’s journey, without compass, without 
pilot, without even a star of hope to look up to, steering by the 
clouds, steering—they don’t know where. Will you not help—even 
more than ever—to do your bit to make the Star of Bethlehem 
known to them? For it is as true today as long, long ago: “When 
they saw the Star they rejoiced with exceeding great joy!” The 
field is great and the harvest is abundant, but laborers are few, too 
few for this great field. Let all of us who love the Lord be more 
faithful to His great cause, for then great shall be our joy in the 
final Harvest Thanksgiving. 


Pearl Lagoon, Nicaragua, December 16, 1924. 
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A RE-BORN BOAT 


That a boat may have a re-birth and become a means of use- 
fulness and service after having been cast aside as useless and 
almost forgotten, even as human wreckage may be reclaimed and 
re-born, is illustrated by the following story which comes from the 
mission field in Nicaragua. 

From a letter written from “The Old Cape,” Nicaragua, June 17, 
1925, by Brother Kenneth G. Hamilton, we glean the following 
interesting story: 

Some years ago, the readers of The Little Missionary, now The 
Moravian Missionary, supplied Bro. F. E. Schramm at Wasla with 
a motor boat, which was christened The Little Missionary in honor 
of the journal through the means of which this important need 
had been supplied. 

“After some years of service there, the boat was transferred to 
the Cape Station. But it went the way of all flesh, all machinery 
in particular, in the tropics, and became totally unseaworthy. 

“Six years ago, a local boat builder undertook to repair her, refit 
her with a workable engine, and turn her over to the Mission for 
a set price. He practically rebuilt the boat, but could not succeed 
in getting the engine to work. So the Mission refused to accept 
her, and she was left high and dry on the beach of the lagoon for 
four years or more, and the repairer left for parts unknown.” 

A certain Englishman, H. E. S. Viner, Esq., has been spending 
some time with our missionaries at the Cape. 

“When Mr. Viner reached us, the pooor orphaned boat was little 
better than a wreck, and her engine past saving. But he admired 
her lines and found her main timbers still sound. So he claimed 
the castaway, no one gaisaying, as her name had been effaced, 
and we did not even know that this was the remains of The Little 
Missionary. 

“He spent months, with the help of local talent, in repairing her. 
Then he purchased an engine and all necessary accessories, and 
saw her in running order. Finally he named her The Mary, in honor 
of his mother, who had been a life-long friend of Moravian Mis- 
sions, and then turned her over to the Cape Gracias Station for 
mission service once more.” 
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LABRADOR 


On May 2nd, 1925, the first letters for the year were received 
from Labrador. These came from Makkovik, Hopedale, and Nain, 
and contained good news, speaking generally. 

In letters written in the month of March Br. Lenz, of Makkovik, 
tells us that since he wrote to us in January, 12 more children had 
come to the School from the surrounding bays, so that in all they 
had at the time of writing 28 pupils, 21 of whom were boarders and 
7 day scholars. The teachers had their hands quite full with 
work, as they not only had to keep the classes but had also to mend 
and make the children’s clothes. These 28 scholars were divided 
into eight classes of different grades! Health in general both in 
the School and in the congregation was good. 

Br. Lenz, who is now in charge of the Makkovik station and 
school, reports that on the day after the Harmony left for the 
South (Nov. 11th, 1924) school was started with 9 boarders and 
7 day-scholars. Several children from north and south of the 
station had been announced, but at the time of writing (January 
30th, 1925) these had not yet been able to reach the station, on 
account of the unsatisfactory state of the ice. In accordance with 
their own wishes, Miss Allsopp and Miss Rowe divided the school 
work between themselves so that the first-named took charge of the 
little ones, whilst Miss Rowe took over the more advanced and 
older children. Both teachers were doing their work devotedly 
and cheerfully, and they were much beloved by the children. The 
work among these children, who are for the most part very back- 
ward indeed, required much patience, more especially on account 
of the mental limitations of both parents and children. 

The new nursing home was quite ready for use, but up to the 
time of writing there had been no patients. The state of health 
among the people had been quite good, apart from colds and 
other minor ailments. Christmas was again a very happy season 
for both old and young. The latter more particularly were rejoiced 
to see Father Christmas appear in their midst once more, with his 
bag on his back full of delights for the little ones. Among other 
things he brought them each an apple, and they could not under- 
stand how he had managed to keep these apples from freezing, 
as the weather was then bitterly cold, and they imagined he must 
have travelled a long distance. The people of the neighbourhood 
were, generally speaking, better off than during the previous 
winter. 


Writing from Hopedale, on January 3rd, Br. Perrett, the Superin- 
tendent of the Mission, says:—‘The year that has just closed was a 
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year of quiet, plodding work, and we are glad to be able to record 
the fact that we have various proofs that the work we are doing has 
not been in vain. Sometimes one has felt the burden of slackness 
and indifference regarding things spiritual, but we find that 
we must not always judge by outward appearances. Hidden away 
in the heart there is still a work of grace going on—the seed is 
sprouting, and in course of time the results will appear and be 
manifest in the daily life. We have had evidences of this during 
this festive season. Several of our Eskimos have been in to have a 
quiet chat with me, and I can only say how very thankful I am 
to be permitted to see that the Holy Spirit is working among us 
and showing our people that a godly life brings far more happiness 
and true satisfaction than does a life of sin. By New Year 
practically all our Eskimos had reached here; so we were again 
a full congregation. On Christmas Eve our good friend Father 
Christmas paid us a visit, to the great delight of young and old. 
We were very grateful to the kind friends in Perth, Twerton, 
Winston-Salem, and other congregations, who so generously provide 
the toys, scrap-books, etc., etc., wherewith Father Christmas’s bags 
are filled. Every child in the congregation received two toys, a 
scrap-book, a packet of sweets, and a handful of cards; so the 
joy was great.” 


Br. Hettasch, who is in charge of Nain, writes as follows on 
January 15th:—‘‘We have abundant cause for praise and thanks- 
giving. God has not dealt with us according to our deserts, but has 
mercifully spared us and granted health and prosperity to our 
people. We have cause for gratitude in view of the fact that our 
steadily-decreasing flock shows a decided increase at the end of 
the old year, numbering 269 as against 232 in the previous year. 
And, although the large increase is partly due to arrivals from 
other stations, still it is also accounted for by the births outnumber- 
ing the deaths by 16 to 4. The absence of any serious epidemic 
ae the past twelve months made an increase such as this pos- 
sible. 

“Next week I hope to start on my first visiting tour to those 
living away from the station. These generally show more appre- 
ciation for the Word than those who can hear it every day. 

a do not know whether I have thanked you for the magazines 
which you so kindly sent us last summer. They are not only useful 
for ourselves, but prove a great help also for instructing the 
people, young and old. Children’s papers, illustrated, are the best 
without question. If you have any such to spare at any time, we 
shall be glad of some.” 
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THE MISSION IN THE WEST INDIES 
REPORT OF THE EASTERN WEST INDIAN PROVINCE, 1924 


One great difficulty that confronts the writer of an Annual 
Report for the Eastern West Indian Province is that he is deal- 
ing with a Province which includes 9 different islands, with a 
distance of about 1,200 miles from one extreme to the other; 
and further, many of the islands are marked by customs and 
characteristics peculiar to each. Again the Chairman of the 
Board has not a free foot to visit and keep in personal touch 
with the work in each island, being himself a minister with 
congregational duties and responsibilities continually demand- 
ing his close attention. This is not only a drawback but a re- 
grettable fact ! However, the Annual Reports from the various 
islands supply much that is helpful in reviewing the main 
features of the work in the Province. 

The present writer must at once plead forbearance on the 
part of all readers of this Report, in that it is his first attempt 
to “broadcast” a document of such importance. The question 
may arise, what authority has the present writer for reviewing 
the past year from an official standpoint? The answer to that 
question discloses an important feature in the history of the 
Province. For 27 years in succession the personnel of our 
Provincial Board has remained unchanged, the three Brethren, 
Bishop Greider, Bro. A. B. Romig and Bro. P. Bartels con- 
tinuing through all these years to hold the confidence and 
respect of each recurring Synod. During those years problems 
of a grave and serious nature have been met by them with 
ready wisdom, and in an unselfish spirit, and the highest in- 
terests of our Church have been faithfully guarded and 
furthered. This long tenure of office, however, was brought to 
an end in May, at the Provincial Synod, held at Spring Gardens, 
Antigua. Our worthy Bishop, Bro. Greider, after 42 years of 
faithful self-denying work in the service of this Province, in- 
formed Synod that he had received permission from our Gov- 
erning Board to retire from active service. The announcement 
was received with great regret; for all, especially his colleagues 
in the ministry, realized that they were parting with a faith- 
ful and worthy leader of our Church, whose kind and sympa- 
thetic influence had endeared him to their hearts. This men- 
tion of our Bishop’s retirement leads me to refer, naturally in 
brief, to the important gathering of the Provincial Synod held 
at Spring Gardens from May 10, to May 17. 

One very important factor of Synod was the welcome pres- 
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ence of Bishop Arthur Ward, British Representative on the 
Central Mission Board. He had arrived in Antigua during the 
week preceding Synod, his chief object being an official visita- 
tion of each island in the Province, on which our Church is 
laboring. A hearty welcome was therefore accorded the Bishop 
by the members of Synod as an Advisory Member, with the 
courtesies of the floor. His ready, willing and timely assistance 
given on points affecting the Constitution and Finances of the 
Unity was greatly appreciated by Synod, and was the means 
of saving much lengthy correspondence. 


Synod, when called to order by Bishop Greider, revealed 
a roll-call of 18 clerical and lay-members. Synod remained in 
session until 9:30 P. M. on Saturday, May 17, when the Cup 
of Covenant, presided over by Bishop Greider, fittingly brought 
to a close a Synod full of important duties, of solemn  experi- 
ences, and, I believe, full of much blessing for Synodals, and for 
our Church in the Province. It was a joy to note the brother- 
ly spirit so evident at each session, clearly manifesting the 
Divine Presence and the wishful spirit to carry out His will. 


Synodal week was marked by two outstanding sessions, 
both of importance in the working of the Providence. 


At the morning session on Tuesday, a very solemn and 
responsible duty fell to the lot of Synod in the choosing of a 
brother in the place of the retiring Bishop Greider. Before 
the brethren recorded their votes, an earnest prayer for guid- 
ance in the choice of the brother was offered up by Bishop 
Ward. After the votes had been counted, the presiding Bishop 
announced that Brother Weiss had been chosen by his colleagues 
to the high and sacred office of Bishop of the Moravian Church. 
After the singing of Hymn 506, and prayer by Bishop Greider, 
Bro. Weiss was granted permission to retire during the re- 
mainder of the morning session. 


The following morning Synod turned its attention to 
another important duty, viz: That of electing a new Provincial 
Board. The result of the election was, Bro. Weiss, Chairman; 
Bro. A. B. Romig, Treasurer, and Bro. P. Bartels, Secretary. 


Brief mention must be made of the two important services 
held in the church during Synodal week. On the Thursday, 
May 15th the three Brethren, H. E. Schouten, C. A. Schouten, 
and C. F. Francis were ordained Presbyters by Bishop Ward, 
whose charge was listened to by a large crowd of well-wishers. 
Then on the following evening, another large and sympathetic 
congregation assembled in the church to witness the Consecra- 
tion of the newly-elected Bishop. Bro. Greider was the offi- 
ciating Bishop, and he was assisted by Bishop Ward, who also 
gave the Charge, 
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A brief word of grateful recognition and appreciation is 
due to Bro. Hutton, and all the ladies who rendered such willing 
and efficient assistance in providing for the daily needs and 
comforts of the Synodals. It was a happy week! Cheering 
memories cluster aroung Provincial Synod of 1924. 

The reports sent in from the various islands are all marked 
by a spirit of hopefulness as regards immediate economic 
prospects. The Brethren in the Northern Islands all refer to 
one most welcome change. The annual recurring drought’ for 
the past 5 years has puzzled many, and brought hardship and 
want to both.man and beast. Bearing in mind the old saying. 
“It is an ill wind that blows no one any good”—we record with 
gratitude that these recurring seasons of drought were broken 
during the month of August, when the islands were visited by 
a hurricane which brought in its train most welcome rains, 
which continued to fall, more or less, throughout the remainder 
of the year. There is, however, a dark side to the picture. The 
reports from St. Thomas and St. Jan tell a woeful tale of damage 
wrought by the hurricane, the storm being especially severe in 
St. Jan. Bro. Penn writes, “The storm has changed the aspect 
of the island for many a day! Whole villages were wiped out, 
e. g., Mary’s Point, Saunder’s Cut, Bordeaux, and John’s Folly. 
Ruin and destruction were on every side.” While St. Jan had 
to bear the brunt of the storm, St. Thomas seems to have fared 
but little better. Bro. Romig, however, is able to report that 
the chief damage to Mission property was confined to the old 
parsonage at Nisky, where the gale broke in at three places. 
The Nisky church also suffered more damage than was at first 
evident. The distressed condition of the people, both in St. 
Jan and St. Thomas was greatly relieved through the kind and 
prompt sympathy of friends in America, who showed such 
immediate and practical help in forwarding barrels of clothing 
and provisions. Most welcome and ready assistance in relief 
work was rendered on the spot by the American Red Cross. 
Although both in St. Kitts and Antigua some damage was ex- 
perienced to property, yet we have much to be thankful for in 
that we escaped the full force of the storm. 

The reports of our Brethren from St. Croix speak of more 
favorable times as compared with the previous five or six 
years. With decidedly more favorable weather, and in conse- 
quence a better crop, the laboring classes were able to find fair- 
ly steady employment. 

Bro. Julian’s report from St. Kitts is cheering. After re- 
ferring to the storm and deluge of rain during August, he is 
thankful to report the spirit of sacrifice amongst our people 
which marked the close of the year, and that Church workers in 
each department continue to give some share of satisfaction, 
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. Our Brethren in Antigua, after referring to the difficulties 
which confront their congregations in the matter of finance, 
write encouragingly of the marked spirit of loyalty shown by 
our people. 

Sto. Domingo, the Home Mission child of our Province, 
whilst calling loudly for assistance, continues to present finan- 
cial difficulties which both the Provincial Board and Synod 
realize as too great a burden under existing circumstances. 
Our present position, as regards the work in Sto. Domingo is 
indeed critical, and unless immediate assistance is forthcoming 
from some source outside the Province, there appears, humanly 
speaking, to be little hope of our being able to develop and 
consolidate our work in the island, and thus, in some measure 
meet the urgent call for help that continues to come from many 
a heart. 


From Barbados one learns with joy of the steady work 
carried on by our Brethren and their lay assistants. Especially 
cheering is the decided improvement of the status of Roebuck 
congregation, and the deeper interest evidenced in church 
services and work. 


Our Trinidad Mission, amid difficulties peculiar to its life 
and work, continues to bear the mark of faithful and close 
attention given to it by its superintendent, Bro. H. E. Schouten. 
From Tobago we are thankful to learn from Bro. Trowell of a 
slight improvement in the economic condition of the island, 
after five most trying years. 

Throughout the Province, amid the changes and difficulties 
that have confronted those in authority, the various aspects of 
the work evidence faithful and steady work accomplished by our 
Brethren and Sisters in the various Island conferences. That 
we are able to report an increase of 130 in the status of our 
membership, throughout the Province may be partially ac- 
counted for by the stringent immigration law enforced by the 
United States of America. 


The finances of our Province continue to give grave 
anxiety, especially to our indefatigable and worthy Treasurer, 
Bro. A. B. Romig. The carrying on of important and necessary 
work, and the upkeep of the Mission property in the various 
islands is a continual source of anxious concern to Wardens 
and Superintendents. However, with trustful hearts we face 
the future, remembering it is “ours not to question why, ours 
but to do or die.” 


One serious aspect touching the future of our Province is 
the fact that out of 23 ordained Brethren, 10 are over 60 years 
of age, amongst whom are those whose gathered experience 
and wisdom may, humanly speaking, suddenly cease to act di- 
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rectly on the efficient working of the Province. Here again 
we wait upon Him in Whose hands that work is safe. 

As a Province, we close the year deeply conscious of our 
weaknesses and failures, but nevertheless with glad and thank- 
ful hearts for the Divine guidance and favor that has in any 
way enabled us to further His purpose with His Church, and 
encouraged us to look hopefully on the future. 

JoE. WEISS 
Chairman of P. E. C. 


Spring Gardens, Antigua, B. W. I. 
May 2, 1925 


REPORT OF THE PROVINCE OF JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
FOR THE YEAR 1924 


By the President of the Provincial Elders’ Conference, 
THE REvy. JONATHAN REINKE, D. D. 


The Moravian Church has now occupied Jamaica as a Mis- 
sion Field for 172 years, and it is natural that the Church should 
look for results. These have been achieved, but cannot always 
be tabulated. Jamaica is a land of sunshine, of wood and of 
water. As a rule tropical growth is rapid. A mountain slope de- 
nuded of its forest, if left alone soon repairs the damage. But 
the trees which grow are of different kinds. Some are of soft, 
while others are of hard wood. The growth of the former is 
phenomenal. Trees along the streets of Kingston, planted for 
shade only eighteen years ago, have already attained a diameter 
of twelve inches. The growth of the silk cotton tree is even more 
rapid. But the cedar, mahogany, bull-tree and their kindred grow 
slowly. At first the progress is easily observed, but as the years 
pass, they appear to stand still. After a lapse of from 30 to 40 
years, they attain a size and symmetry that is surprising. And 
they continue to grow as long as they live, but the older they 
grow, the more difficult it becomes, from year to year, to measure 
their increase in size and value. This is a good illustration of 
the growth of Mission Work. The first growth is surprising. Then 
comes the time when progress is not so clearly marked, and 
finally the stage when apparently there is little growth. But the 
value of the work is increasing all the time in thoroughness and 
stability. 

Our work in Jamaica has passed the first stage. The pages 
of history are eloquent with heroic deeds performed and results 
attained. Then came the second stage in which fruit was seen, 
and during which there was extension, expansion and consolida- 
tion. Character building is the characteristic of this stage. The 
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third stage is, in many respects, the most difficult, for then that 
which has been gained must be conserved and developed. This 
Province has reached the third stage. Jamaica no longer pro- 
duces missionary heroes. Congregations do not increase in mem- 
bership by scores and hundreds. Nevertheless, the field does 
produce results. The excellence of the work, both elementary and 
in the training of teachers, is recognized throughout the Colony, 
and the name “Moravian” stands for character. Our annual 
records no longer present thrilling incidents, or recount large 
numbers of conversions, but they do recount faithful, plodding 
toil and patient endurance. And those who support the work must 
be satisfied to exercise a like patience, for although the glamour is 
past, the work is still worth-while. Jamaica may yet become a 
strong self-supporting Province of the Unity. 


The year under review did not begin auspiciously. For months 
there was no rain. Though Jamaica is known as “The Land of 
Wood and Water,’ these droughts are becoming more and more 
frequent. Some are of the opinion that this is the result of 
cutting down our forests. Certainly, years ago, when the centre 
of the island was well wooded, we did not suffer from frequent 
drought. The last months of the year, however, brought rain in 
abundance, which in some instances resulted in much damage to 
both crops and roads. Large lakes were formed, as was the case 
near Carmel, where a tract of land four or five miles square was 
submerged for several months, cutting off the mother congrega- 
tion from her out-stations, where separate services had to be pro- 
vided on Sundays. The rains, however, were a great blessing to 
cultivators. Food had become exceedingly scarce. In some lo- 
calities the people were entirely dependent upon “shop food.” 
Fortunately, Jamaica produces a large amount of fruit, especially 
mangoes, and where they were plentiful, they formed practically 
the only food for man and beast. The waters of the sea, which 
surround the island, usually teem with fish, but, as though nature 
had entered into a combine against us, fish, too, were exceedingly 
scarce. Our staple products suffered considerably. While the 
number of banana stems shipped showed an increase, they were 
so small that several had to be counted in value as one. The 
pimento and coffee crops were not large, but the prices were ex- 
cellent, and there was also a call for orange oil and honey, though 
not at former prices. If we get seasonable rain, the prospects for 
the coming year are favorable. 

The Mission Staff has been decreased by one minister, and 
many of the remaining members are growing old. Happily, the 
British Mission Board has promised recruits, which we hope will 
be at work by the end of the year. 


The problem of the training of native ministers remains un- 
solved. It was not found practicable or desirable to send our 
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Students to another denominational college, where they would be 
separated from the influence of our own Church, and where no 
member of the staff was connected with the Church. The whole 
Province is greatly indebted to Bishop Ward and kind friends in 
England who have been instrumental in providing funds for the 
training of native ministers. The- matter is engaging the earnest 
consideration of the Executive, and it is probable that in our next 
report we may be able to give details of what has been done. In 
the meanwhile we can only state that it is hoped that arrange- 
ments can be made by means of which it will be possible for 
our students to take a London degree. 


For the first time in many years, the Provincial Elders’ Con- 
ference has been favored by receiving some confidential reports 
of the spiritual condition of the congregations, and they have been 
by no means discouraging. The usual annual report is prepared 
for public consumption, and while the truth is stated, the less 
favorable lights are sometimes wisely excluded. Not so in the 
confidential reports; and it is pleasing to note that the two re- 
ports do not differ much as to the essentials. The annual report 
taken in conjunction with the statistics usually gives the true 
version. 


And this brings us to the statistics. At first glance these ap- 
pear to be somewhat discouraging. But the true guide to a cor- 
rect judgment is found in the column “Communicants.” These 
are our real strength. Last year, that is 1924, reported a loss. 
But it is a natural and expected one. For the first time in many 
years we had four mimisterial changes in our Province, which in 
this case meant six changes in pastorates, as we have two va- 
cancies which have to be supervised by ministers of other congre- 
gations. When a minister has been in charge of a congregation 
for some considerable time, he becomes so well acquainted with 
the circumstances of his members that he hesitates to strike off 
names. But the new man takes the names at their face value, 
and if they belong to those who have not been faithful to their 
duties of attendance and support, they disappear from the roll. 
When there are six such changes in one year, the loss in mem- 
bership is considerable. It is hoped that during the coming year 
the Evangelistic Committee of Synod may renew its activities with 
great success, and that these losses may be made good. 


The outstanding feature of the year was the official visit of 
Bishop Ward, the representative of both the General and of the 
British Mission Board. It was hoped that the visitor might spend 
at least four months among us, so that he could spend at least 
one Sunday with each regular congregation. His visit, however, 
was greatly curtailed by lack of time. He arrived in Kingston on 
the 3rd of September, and was compelled to spend the first week 
in bed, worn out by his extended journeys in the Eastern Prov- 
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ince and his trying experiences in Santo Domingo. He sailed for 
the United States on the 11th of October. In the meantime, he 
covered a good deal of ground, paying visits of longer or shorter 
duration to Fairfield, Irwin Hill, Beaufort, Carmel, Salem, Spring- 
field, Fulneck, Langton, Carisbrook, Eden, Aberdeen, Bethlehem, 
Lititz and Bethany. He was present, also at two District Confer- 
ences, at Carmel and at Fairfield, at which he met all of the 
ministers (except one who was ill), and at which he heard various 
views expressed. In all cases, where it was possible, he inter- 
viewed the official boards of the congregations visited, and held 
an official interview with the Provincial Elders’ Conference. We 
all regretted that he was unable to visit the rest of the congrega- 
tions, especially Kingston, where he would have had the oppor- 
tunity to address people not connected with the Church. There 
has not yet been time to hear what decisions may have been 
reached as a result of this official visit. 

May all those who love the Lord Jesus earnestly pray for the 
success of His work, and, when so doing, not forget Jamaica and 
our Church’s work there. 


Statistics of Jamaica, B. W. I. 


The number of Communicants and Baptized Adults is reported 
for 1924 as 12,610; Baptized Children, 6,171; Members under 
Discipline, 147; a Total Membership of 12,610. The Total Mem- 
bership in 1923 was 13,113. The Statistics for the year 1924 
show a decrease, therefore, of 503. 

Sunday-school Scholars and Teachers during 1924, numbered 
6,000; during 1923, 6,321; a decrease during 1924 of 321. 

Day-school Scholars and Teachers during 1924, numbered 
8,249; during 1923, 8,500; a decrease during 1924 of 251. 
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XIII 


DEMERARA 
REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3lst, 1924. 


The year under review is characterised by two leading events, 
viz., (1) The United Christian Crusade under-taken jointly by the 
Free Churches and the Salvation Army, and resulting, inter alia, 
in a large accession of membership to all the Churches of the 
Colony; and (2) the official visit to this Mission of Bishop Arthur 
Ward, as representative of the Mission Board in Great Britain. 

These two events helped to sustain a lively and healthy inter- 
est in the congregations throughout the year; they were productive 
of a revival of spiritual life, and of an improvement in matters 
of administration, organisation and discipline. As a result of the 
Crusade campaign fifty-five new members were added to the Church 
at Queenstown—not to speak of re-admissions—and of new ac- 
cessions at the other stations. A further result of this United 
Mission is the formation of a Ministers’ Fraternal, pledged to co- 
operate in all religious and social questions affecting the welfare | 
of the peoples of the Colony. 
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XIV 


WEST HIMALAYA 
Report for 1923-24 


Small though our successes are in this field, the general out- 
look of the work is by no means discouraging. Vigorous mis- 
sionary campaigns have been carried on from our three re- 
maining stations at Leh, Khalatse, and Kyelang. 

Owing to increased difficulties in maintaining it any longer, 
our work at Poo, on the Upper Sutlej, had to be closed towards 
the end of the year. Separated from the rest of our stations by 
distance and results, it was always the child of sorrow in the 
field. Poor and weak and blind to progress, it had become a 
hindrance rather than a success. So the dry branch was cut 
off and the district vacated. 

There are indications that long days of faithful toil in the 
past are at last bringing in some measure of reward. The signs 
are necessarily obscure as yet, though clear enough to attract 
attention. Both in Lahoul and Upper Ladakh strange under 
currents of new life and thought are noticeable. At Kyelang 
the experiment of dispensing with the services of their Lamas 
for a month has been made by the people. The result was to be 
watched, and further action taken after that. It is also known 
that the people of Leh begin to set their Lamas examples of 
Christianity, when involved in discord over some points re- 
quiring settlement in their own affairs. Dissatisfaction with 
the unscrupulous methods of the Lamas are no rare occurrence 
any more, and acts groping for light become more pronounced 
year after year. Nevertheless, the hold of Buddhism on the 
people is as strong as ever. Only a dawning dissatisfaction 
with something that is not right begins to creep at times over 
their minds, and long though it may be in coming, surely it is 
the dawn of an awakening. 


Numerically we stand where we did a year ago. The spiri- 
tual life of our brethren was fostered and deepened. Progress 
was also made in the direction of educating them to see and 
take up their responsibilities towards their growing Church. 
Indifference is giving way to interest in Church affairs. 


One of our greatest needs is the opening of a Training School 
at Leh for our future ministers and teachers. A start should 
be made as soon as we can get the right man to run it. A 
scarcity of Day school teachers is also deeply felt. Some might 
be employed with advantage in village schools out in the dis- 
tricts, if only we had them. We must do all in our power to 
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correct the existing deficiency in the supply of Tibetan recruits 
for our work. But the field is the Lord’s. We look to Him to 
make it great! 


H. KUNICK, Superintendent 


In congregation, school, and hospital, at Leh, the usual ac- 
tivities have been carried on. The spiritual life of the congre- 
gation was satisfactory. Imperfections and weaknesses in the 
faith of some of our brethren are counterbalanced by the 
strength of character in others. Christianity in Leh is on the 
rise and now a factor to be reckoned with. Poor though the 
work in the Boys’ School was, a revival is expected in the new 
year. With the entry of the first of our Ladakhi boys, educated 
at the Church Missionary Society’s School in Kashmir, into our 
work, a change of management can be effected, and then the 
school should begin to look up again. The Girls’ School did 
well. Its work is appreciated, and there was order and discipline 
in it. A Sunday School was held throughout the year also. 
Besides our own, Mohammedan and Buddhist children gladly 
avail themselves of the opportunity of learning and singing 
Christian hymns. Bible stories and lessons are taught, and 
much Christian knowledge is thus spread among the young in. 
the town. Work in the hospital has again given relief to many. 
There was at least one fruit of the Gospel message preached 
and lived within its walls this year. A young man who was an 
in-patient for some time, has decided to become a Christian. 
He is now at our station at Kyelang, where he thought it 
easier to join the Christian Church. 


One important move forward in the activities of this station 
should attract particular attention. It is the selection and 
training of three evangelists. If the Church into which we in- 
vite Ladakhis to enter is to attract them at all, it must be pre- 
sented to them by Ladakhis themselves. The foreign element 
must be kept out of it as much as possible, and prejudices 
against an apparently foreign organization must be overcome. 
They were given a three months’ course of training to begin 
with. After that they were sent out without delay. Their 
training will be continued each successive year, in order to 
qualify them thoroughly for their posts. Eight long distance 
evangelistic tours, either alone by themselves or in company 
with missionaries, were accomplished by them during the year. 
And besides this they have been out preaching in localities in 
and near Leh. In this way the Gospel was carried systemati- 
cally to the farthest ends of our district. No mass movements 
started, it is true. But a soul or two have been made to think 
for themselves of their real need! However, not only “the 
evangelists,’ but “every baptized Christian a witness for 
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Christ” is our principle. Upon the extent of intelligent witness 
for Christ must depend the progress we make. It is being 
impressed upon our congregation that the evangelists are 
really their own messengers. They must be looked upon as such. 
As soon as ever possible the congregation must take them 
over themselves. But for the present this ideal cannot be re- 
alized. We must, therefore, rely on the support of mission 
friends at home and abroad to help us to retain the services of 
these men. They are indispensable to the work. And they need 
all the support, morally and spiritually, that anyone can give 
them. Will God’s people in distant lands, therefore, also join 
us in our earnest prayer that our evangelists may be endued 
with the Spirit of God, with humility, tact, and power, and with 
that zeal and love for their work which alone can bring in souls 
into the Kingdom of Christ? 

Sometimes long distance missionary journeys are accom- 
panied by unexpected events. So it happened that two mis- 
sionaries and their evangelist companion were snowed up for 
close to a fortnight, when farthest away from their home. 
After many delays, and only by making a long detour, were 
they at last enabled to reach their homes in safety, none the 
worse for their unpleasant experiences, and we should always 
pray: “Watch over Thy messengers both by land and sea.” 


The congregation at Khalatse seems to have stood fast dur- 
ing the years it was without a missionary. On the whole, it was 
a case of picking up very elementary threads, especially with 
regard to the women. Looking back over the past year one 
is glad to be able to report progress, particularly in their case. 
Mrs. Burroughs has given them special lessons, besides the 
usual Biblical instruction, the men’s class being taken by the 
missionary. A prayer meeting has been held every Saturday 
evening, in which all are expected to take part. We believe 
that this has been helpful to the work as well as to ourselves; 
it has enlarged the outlook of the Christians, and taught them 
something of what intercession means. Once a month an effort 
is made to give some thought to the Missionary cause in other 
parts of the world. 


Throughout the winter especially, the morning service has 


been planned to help to bring the heathen under the influence 
of the Gospel as well as for Christian worship. 


Lantern services were also held during the winter, the last 
one being for the women only and conducted by Mrs. Burroughs. 
Madtha, Chosphel’s son, came on holiday from Kashmir dur- 
ing the Summer. It was decided to allow him to return there 
again this year. The agreement was made that if he does not 
enter Mission service, or should he leave within six years, he 
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must refund the money spent on his education. Chosphel is 
very keen that he should take up some sort of work for the 
Mission. He may make a useful teacher. 

The Sunday School has been held immediately after the 
morning service, and has been conducted by Mrs. Burroughs. 
Adults sometimes stay. There are 41 names on the register, 
28 being the best attendance. The children seem to enjoy 
coming. 

Chosphel has had special instruction for his evangelistic 
work, and is always ready to go on tour. 


Evangelization has been carried on as vigorously as possible. 
The whole district, at the commencement of the work, was 
mapped out into tours, in order. that the ground might be 
covered as systematically as possible. The heavy snowfalls, 
and the long winter, hampered the work considerably, confining 
us to a half circle of nearer villages. Lantern services were 
held whenever possible, and proved to be a good means of 
getting people together. Chosphel seems to have had some 
opposition in Lower Ladak, where the Mohammedan element is. 
strong. 


The first patient to arrive for treatment at the Hospital was | 
a leper, a Khalatse woman. There are five cases of that disease 
known to me in the district, and also three others, if reports 
are true. Two of these have received a few injections of the 
latest treatment, but it is most difficult to get them to come 
regularly. Some are too far away to do so. 

Dr. Heber has operated on 5 cataract cases, and these we 
have had as in-patients for after-treatment—one, an old woman 
from the richest house in Khalatse, being with us for nearly 
a month. She often said “Yessus, Chakthsal!” (‘“Jesus, I pay 
reverence to Thee.”) Whilst prior to that her chief hope seemed 
to be centered in her prayer-wheel. 

Another in-patient, still with us, is a small baby nearly 8 
weeks old, whose mother died in child-birth. As none of the 
relatives were willing or able to take it, and not one of the 
Buddhist women offered to do so,Mrs .Burroughs took it; and, 
although in a pitiable condition when it came, having been fed 
on whole milk from a goat’s stomach, it is now quite well and 
healthy. We shall have to return it in a few weeks, as its 
grandmother will try to take care of it, and my wife cannot 
manage that and her school work as well. 

Owing to a case of plague in Leh, travellers from India are 
stopped by a chapprassie from Leh, sent here for that purpose, 
and brought in for inspection. This, of course, is only a 
temporary measure. 
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On tour, the people have been very glad of medical help; but 
we have to fight not only disease and sickness, but ignorance 
and superstition as well. Totals for the past year :— 

Total treatments, 1,500; new cases, 1,061; minor operations, 
37; visits, 58; injections for goitre, 43; injections for leprosy, 5; 
local anaesthetics, 2; in-patients, 9; inspection cases (chiefly . 
Yarkandi pilgrims), 94. 


The Day-school has been carried on throughout the year. 
There are 33 names on the register, which includes 9 small boys 
of the Boys’ School. 

If we had suitable men it might be possible for us to start 
two or three schools in villages near Khalatse. Men who 
could combine teaching with evangelistic work would be most 
useful. 

In conclusion, we are thankful for all the help and blessing 
given throughout another year; and, although we have not 
seen actual “results,” in many ways we have seen evidence of 
the power of God working in the hearts of men, and in circum- 
stances. We believe that the prayers of friends at home have 
contributed in no small degree towards this, and thank them 
for it. 


H. F. BURROUGHS. 
Khalatse, October 6, 1924. 


Bro. Yoseb Gergan writes that there are five families of 
Christians in Lahoul, the province in which Kyelang is situated. 

Ga Puntsog, the evangelist and teacher at the out-station, 
Chod, reports that during the year under review (October Ist, 
1923, to September 30th, 1924) he was instrumental in making 
some two thousand people acquainted with Bible stories and 
parables, and during the winter months, when he could not 
leave the village on account of the great masses of snow that 
had fallen, he taught about a dozen children Bible stories and 
Tibetan reading and writing. 


Bro. Gergan, on an evangelistic tour, reached Trangkar, a 
village in Spiti, and there was able to address a large number 
of people (he speaks of “a great multitude’). For eight days 
representatives of the district were together at Trangkar, and 
our minister had a splendid opportunity of speaking to them 
about Christianity. Hundreds of people heard the Gospel dur- 
ing those eight days, and many tracts and portions of Scripture 
were distributed among them. Bro. Gergan was here informed 
that some of the Spiti people are in the habit of reading the 
Bible daily. 


Each year, in the month of October, the annual ceremonies of 
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the Lamas begin in the Bunan district, but on the Ist of 
October, last year, all the villagers in Upper and Lower Kye- 
lang decided not to take any part in these ceremonies for a 
whole month, even if any of them were to die during that time. 
There are several young men of Lahoul, Br. Gergan adds, who 
consider Christianity to be better than Lamaism, but they can- 
not as yet make up their minds to give up their heathen re- 
ligion. “Such,” remarks Bro. Gergan, “is the custom of man.” 
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XV 


UNYAMWEZI 


Tanganyika Territory (1897) 
Summary of the Report for the year 1924. 


A retrospective glance at the year 1924 fills our hearts with 
thankfulness to our Heavenly Father, Who has visibly blessed 
the work entrusted to our care and has held His protecting hand 
over us. On January Ist we had 636 baptized persons, adults 
and children. On December 31st their number amounted to 
814. On January Ist, 553 people were under instruction in our 
catechumens’ and hearers’ classes. Their number was also 
increased in the course of the year, and amounted, on Decem- 
ber 31st, to 612. These figures show that numerically we are 
able to speak of progress. A survey of the state of the work 
at the various stations also serves to show that the progress 
made is not merely a matter of figures. Of course there were 
also drawbacks to be registered. On the whole, however, it 
may be said that the work in its various branches is making 
progress. The observation of this fact gives us cause for thank- 
fulness, the more so when we consider the limited staff of 
workers. 

We have this year again been privileged to witness the con- 
quering power of the Gospel of Christ as a Saviour of mankind. 
We read in the Annual Report of baptisms and of the willing- 
ness to make sacrifices. We read how the Christians at Sikonge 
built themselves a church, and how those at Usoke repaired 
their place of worship. We read that the Christians at Ipole 
assist the aged and the poor; that the Christians of Urambo 
have also done their share, and also those in Kiwere, according 
to their ability. We read of the blessings proceeding from the 
hospital at Sikonge and the dispensaries at Ipole and Usoke. 
We read of the opening of a carpenters’ training school at 
Usoke. We read of the desire of certain chiefs to receive 
teachers for themselves and for their subjects. These are signs 
of progress which fill our hearts with thankfulness. 

There has also been retrogression. Where there is light there 
are also shadows. We must, however, bear in mind that both 
progress and retrogression, success and failure, are to be 
valued relatively to their surroundings. Only too often this 
point is not sufficiently considered. And the result is that 
either too much or too little is thought of the spread of the 
Kingdom of God in Unyamwezi. We who live among the people 
and thus have the objects of our labor daily before our eyes, are 
inclined to make suppositions which really can be understood 
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by those only who are on the spot; and the fact is consequently 
too easily overlooked that expressions such as: beginners, 
children in Christ, converts, weakness as regards the Seventh 
Commandment, etc., are generally brought into relationship 
with corresponding terms used for similar phenomena in the 
Surroundings of the reader. An ethnographical and ethno- 
logical description of our people would be helpful. The subject 
is, however, far too comprehensive to be dealt with in a report. 
Suffice it therefore just to call to mind that the Wanyamwezi are 
a people with traditions and beliefs vastly different from our 
own. They are a primitive race, and might also be called ‘“na- 
ture’s children.” Their religion is a religion of superstition and 
fear. Their worship is animistic worship. its aim and purpose 
being to appease the spirits of their ancestors lest they become 
mischievous. They will also call on them for protection, and in 
days of distress. Constant sacrifices are required—sometimes 
a goat, sometimes a handful of flour, or less. The witch- 
doctor, or medicine-man, plays a great part in their life; he 
holds them under his sway. They may be said to be good- 
natured, sociable, easily led, and easily mislead. They are ex- 
citable, and easily turned into brutes when intoxicated. Other 
features of their character are cunningness and falsehood. 
Poisoning is practiced, though in secret only, for fear of the 
authorities and of revenge. Sympathy is shown to the nearest 
of kin only, and between those who have mixed blood. They 
are cruel to animals. The aged and infirm are neglected. They 
are servile in their intercourse with people of other races of 
superior intellect. Polygamy is lawful. The social condition 
of the woman is humiliating. A widow is inherited by one of 
her- late husband’s kinsmen. Adultery and unchastity are 
rampant. Divorce is easily brought about. Mutual affection 
between husband and wife is scarce. Their domestic life is 
therefore corrupt. Their wants are comparatively few, and 
their claims on life are not many, but they are all of a material- 
istic nature. They have no interests beyond things pertaining 
to the body. They are selfish and of a sensual disposition. 
Their amusements are dances and drinking bouts. Thus may 
the Wanyamwezi be described who has not yet been touched by 
the spirit of the Gospel of Christ. Nor does the foregoing by 
any means exhaust the list of his shortcomings. However, | 
trust these few sentences will be helpful to a better under- 
standing of our successes and our failures. The afore-mention- 
ed characteristics are the outcome of traditions and social con- 
ditions which are centuries old. In addition to these national 
characteristics, influences from outside have been at work for 
some considerable time, and have left their mark on our people. 
The Wanyamwezi have in the course of time (chiefly since about 
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1800) come into contact with other nations, religions, and 
civilizations; and the result of this is that many of the tribal 
customs and beliefs are falling into disuse, and tribal laws are 
in a state of relaxation. These influences, which have been 
particularly strong of late, are, furthermore, undermining the 
tribal religion so far as the younger generation is concerned, 
The young people are on the lookout for a substitute, and think 
they are finding it in the acquisition of knowledge, no matter 
how imperfect is may be. 

Our people are really in a state of transition. The next 
generation will no doubt be different in many ways from the 
one we know and work amongst today. It is our task, in our 
own little way, to prepare the way for the future, and at the 
same time to serve the present generation, with a sympathetic 
understanding of their traditions and needs, in order that they 
may thus be led to God through our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


If we speak of our Christians as beginners, as children in 
Christ, and as such who are not yet far from the starting point 
of their pilgrimage, we see before us a flock of primitive people 
with primitive ideas and a primitive outlook on life, influenced, 
and bewildered in some degree, by foreign phenomena which 
they cannot understand. We see a flock of people who have 
promised to follow Christ surrounded by heathenism, in the 
atmosphere of which they have been brought up, with which 
they are in daily contact, and which has left its mark on their 
souls and to-a certain extent also its abiding influence. Conver- 
sion from heathenism is not necessarily the same as conversion 
from formal Christianity to a life in imitation of Christ. It is 
conversion from one religion to another. It is, firstly, the 
turning away from a religion which has lost its attraction; 
and, secondly, it is the turning to a religion in which the satis- 
faction which the heart asks for is believed to be found. And 
if such a conversion is not at once a conversion to the imita- 
tion of the living Christ, it is always a step towards that end. 
If we sometimes see so little of the fruit of the Spirit (Gal. v. 
22-24) we do well to remember that our converts have the mani- 
fold temptations of their heathen surroundings to fight against; 
and we shall therefore not be surprised to find that their con- 
ception of Christianity is strongly mixed with animistic be- 
liefs, and that the end they aim at is in the first place not sal- 
vation from the evil that is so deeply rooted in the human 
heart, but deliverance from the power of the evil spirits. In 
this sense we must understand the happiness of the old woman 
who, after her baptism, exclaimed: “I have now become a child 
of God, and all evil spirits must flee away.” 

To bring up a staff of young men and women who carry a 
sound soul in a sound body must be one of our supreme duties. 
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That is easily stated on paper; but in practice it meets with 
many difficulties which for the present seem almost insuperable, 
owing to the present condition of our Christians and the 
limited staff of workers. The children of these first Christians 
will to some extent at least have better recollections of the life 
lived in their homes than their parents had, although even the 
best of these homes leave much to be desired. We have twenty- 
three Day schools at and around our stations, with roughly 
seven hundred scholars. Three of these schools are under 
European superintendence; but the rest (20) are in charge of 
native helpers and monitors. The majority of these schools are 
but very modest places of education, owing to the deficiency 
in the training of our present staff of assistants. The want of 
a better equipped staff of native teachers should be remedied 
in the near future. Urambo, Tabora and Kitunda are sorely 
in need of missionaries, and the stations already occupied 
should be better manned.- But most urgently is an educa- 
tionalist wanted, who could devote his whole time to the train- 
ing of young men for service in our Day schools. The educa- 
tion of young girls is just as necessary. Considering the social 
standing of women, this is indeed a highly important question, 
and it is at the same time, of all problems that confront us, one 
of the most difficult, too. Much time and thought has been 
spent in the solution of this problem ever since missionary work 
was commenced in Unyamwezi; and we are at present fully alive 
to is importance, and are paying as much attention to it as 
circumstances and the limited staff of workers will allow. We 
have not made much headway yet, so far as we can see. But 
progress will naturally be slow, as the elevation of woman 
means nothing less than a campaign against deeply rooted tra- 
ditions and prejudices. Turning again to the schools in general, 
we see before us ample oppportunities. There is a longing 
for education among the people as never witnessed before. 
True, in most cases, secular knowledge is what is desired. But 
as the people turn to the mission with their applications for 
teachers, the opportunity is ours also to instruct them in the 
Word of God, and thereby impart to them the highest values 
and the true education for the heart. We can only very inade- 
quately comply with their wishes, for want of teachers. 

We are daily reminded of the word of the Lord to His dis- 
ciples: “The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that He send 
forth laborers into His harvest.” The word “pray” means here 
something infinitely more than the reciting of mere _ words; 
it is a challenge to His disciples. 

N. H. GAARDE, Superintendent 


Moravian Mission, Sikonge, March, 1925, 
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XVI 


FIFTY THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LEPER HOME 
AT JERUSALEM 


One of the commands given by our Lord to His disciples 
was this: “Cleanse the lepers.” For centuries the disciples 
answered: “We cannot.” Sometimes they tried at least to care 
for them, and then again they gave it up in despair as a hope- 
less or a disgusting task. For more than a century the Mora- 
vian Church has tried, in various ways, to help these poor people, 
first in Africa, then in Jerusalem and Surinam, with an occa- 
sional case in Tibet. But the work, though it was a labor of 
love, was never lightened till lately, or illuminated by a ray of 
hope that the word “cleanse” was to be taken literally. To 
stamp out the disease by segregation was all that seemed 
possible. Then came the first cures effected by Aiouni Oil, and 
the news of results achieved by other workers in other lands. 
Today Christ’s disciples throughout the world no longer feel 
that they are groping in the dark, but they, and those who are 
interested in their task as a scientific or philanthropic problem, 
are aiming steadily at a definite goal—to free the world from 
leprosy. Our institution in Jerusalem has taken its share in 
this great enterprise for another year, and the doctor and the 
matron report progress. Their work is still based on segre- 
gation, but now it is combined with the latest medical treat- 
ment. For its moral and spiritual effect it must always rely 
upon the unfailing patience and Christlike service of the nurses, 
who learn and teach the love that beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, and which never faileth. This does 
not appear in reports, but imagination must see it in order to 
make the reports complete. Once more they, and we, thank all 
the kind friends who have helped to support this Home for the 
poorest of the poor, and to prepare for the larger work that 
may grow out of it when God reveals in His time and in His 
way the final secret of a perfect cure. 


ARTHUR WARD, Hon. Sec’y. 


THE STAFF 


Sister Elsa, who succeeded Sister Elizabeth as matron, left 
our service at the beginning of the year to be married. She 
was succeeded by Sister Oggeline, who has been one of the 


nurses for 21 years. The staff at the end of 1924 consisted of 
the following :— 
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Matron: Sister Oggeline. 
Assistants: Sister Bertha, outside work. 
Sister Johanna, bandaging and general. 
Sister Anna, bandaging and general. 
Sister Margaretha, bandaging and general. 
Called to service: Sr. Gertrude Goerne, vice Sr. Margaretha. 
Chaplain: Pastor Farhud Kurban. 
Doctor: Dr. Canaan. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DOCTOR’S REPORT 


Ie Statistics. Total. Male. Female. 

Prerea rit 024 Oe. 25 eo 16 8 2 
eer ae. i ers i — 1 
Chir wees ee wo nu OL Bee 3 2 1 

Pavtmeriiomte. DCG. GIS ow ws tao 29 20 9 
Mohammedans’+. . o.a-s5s cae oue 25 17 8 
(GhTIStianSarer tc ee oe ons hee 3 3 — 
‘ESTES cy + egal ee Red esr eae ay 1 —- 1 


Classifying the patients according to the form of the disease, 
there are :— 


INOCULATE: Ke ak ah eee see eine. 13 
INCEVOUS SS) nate chit BR ee os ERLE 10 
Nite UEP eaiac pe Ae ae ete a eee Le 4 
PUGAC POTS gre eae re eee eos a ta'o ots babe 2 


I]. | am happy to state that the spirit among the inmates of 
our Home in the past year was a very friendly one, both towards 
one another and towards the staff. 

III. I have been trying to give our patients the very best 
chances of treatment. Whenever I have read about a new 
method which has proved in the hands of medical authorities 
to be of any benefit, it has been given a good trial. I continued 
to inject Moogrol in some cases until five months ago, when 
the treatment was stopped owing to the fact that all the 
patients so treated complained of severe pain after each in- 
jection. The reactions were also very severe. This fact was 
communicated to the manufacturers of this drug. By that time 
I had heard of a new combination of the ethyl-esters, prepared 
by Evans Sons, Lescher, and Webb, Ltd. The preparation is 
called E. C. C. O., from its constituent elements. This solution 
is injected, like Moogrol, intramuscular. Up to now it has been 
excellently supported, but the patients treated with it have not 
yet had a period long enough to allow of a decision. As the 
oil of Hydnocarpus Wightiana resembles in many respects that 
of the Chaulmoogra, I hope to get at least as good results with 
it as I had with the Chaulmoogra Oil. 

At the request of the Bacteriologist of the Public Health 
Department, I am treating five patients with vaccine, This is 
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prepared in the Bacteriological Laboratory of the Government. 
The material for the vaccine was taken from our patients. In 
these cases also it is too early to give any definite results. 


The Tartar Emetic treatment has been completely aban- 
doned, for it gave absolutely no amelioration. The complica- 
tions, when large doses were used, were, although not serious, 
very disagreeable. 


General tonics (arsenic, iron, strychnine, cinchona bark, 
etc.) are always used, and I believe that we can get over many 
a symptom (of course, only of a secondary nature) through 
their use. 


In general, we have been able to check the disease. The 
symptoms are much lighter than they have ever been in the 
past. In many cases it appears as if the disease had come to a 
prolonged standstill. In the last years I have not seen the 
severe symptoms which used to be a very common thing before 
the war. This amelioration is surely a result of the treatment. 
Our lepers themselves notice the betterment, and all are very 
anxious to be treated very energetically. 

Dr. CANAAN 


MATRON’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1924 


When I look back upon the past year I do so with praise 
and gratitude, first of all to God for His daily help and the 
strength which has been given us, even when, in the heat of 
summer, it sometimes threatened to fail; then, with regard to 
our patients, who have given us a great deal of pleasure. I 
can truly say that the work of the Home has been done cheer- 
fully. 


There have been many changes this year. Sister Elsa, 
after a year in the work, left to be married, and I became 
matron. A new nurse, Sister Margaret Ribbach, entered the 
house in July. 

Considering that our patients are lepers, we can say that 
their health has been good. In my opinion this is to be 
attributed to the Aiouni Oil, which gives so much relief. I am 
sorry that Dr. Canaan did not know the patients as they were 
before we had the Aiouni. I am always pointing out to him 
the difference between those days and now. 

One of the great events of the year was our excursion to 
the Dead Sea, Jericho and the Jordan, in March, to which, in 
spite of fatigue and some adventures, as when our motor lorry 
stuck fast, we look back with real pleasure. 


OGGELINE NOERGAARD 
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XVII 


SURINAM 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 
1924 


The enormous practical difficulty we have to contend with in 
Surinam is the mixture of races. How is one to deal with it? 
Here is the Creole population, whose particular problems from the 
missionary’s point of view arise from the fact that they have no 
national life. Each is a world to himself, which has to be known 
and handled separately. Even in his speech the Creole is uprooted; 
he drops the old Negro English more and more without getting 
really at home in Dutch. There are the Bush Negroes, and yonder 
the British Indians and Javans, for the present separate and quite 
distinct national groups. But, with the exception perhaps of the 
Bush Negroes, all these component parts of the population jostle 
one another throughout the land, or suddenly relieve one another 
at a given place. There are few places left where one can say: 
Here a missionary for Creoles is wanted, and here one for British 
Indians, and so on. We have every kind everywhere. In most of 
our schools a miscellaneous mixture of races occupies the benches, 
and all the young minds are hammered on the Dutch last. We 
shall not be able to maintain the distinction between Old Mission 
and New. Meanwhile, there emerges for the missionary the tre- 
mendous task of trying to learn, not only Dutch and Negro English, 
but also one of the difficult Asiatic languages. 


THE SCHOOLS 


The pupils in our schools now number 4,000—a figure which has 
not been reached hitherto during the past ten years. Strange that 
so great a gift as this should be bestowed upon us just when we 
are faced with special difficulties, outwardly, in connection with 
our educational work. But what gives us most pleasure is the fact 
that in the work in the country districts several of the teachers have 
been found ready and willing to undertake pastoral work in addi- 
tion to their ordinary duties, e. g., to visit the people in their 
homes and to conduct services for them on Sundays. Altogether 
our native teachers show great zeal in their work. 


THE OLD MISSION 


The Church subscriptions of our members have not come in well 
during the past year. This is all the more noticeable since our 
missionaries are continually reminding their people of the serious- 
ness of the times we are living in. We simply have to admit that 
the difficult years through which we. have been passing lately have 
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not brought us one step further in the matter of the financial self- 
support of our Creole Church—which means, of course, that a 
valuable opportunity has been missed of making ourselves inde- 
pendent as a Church. And if we ask the reason of this failure 
one can truthfully say that the conviction has taken a firm hold 
on the people that the Mission has plenty of money. Indeed, every 
Bakra, or white man, is in their estimation, a rich man. Besides 
which, the cry of “shortness of cash’ has oftentimes been heard in 
the land, and this makes little or no impression on their minds, 
since nevertheless the work goes on all the time! Moreover, as has 
repeatedly been stated before, they are not inclined to make 
sacrifices for anything the purpose of which is not quite clear to 
them. They will gladly give for such objects as a new church, 
or for the Children’s Home at Saron, or the Leper Home at 
Bethesda, but they do not care to give regularly for such an object 
as the Mission in general. This and other observations serve 
to make it clear to us that we are still so far removed from the 
coal of independence as a Church that it would be better for us 
not to talk about it at all. 


THE COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 


With gratitude we record the fact that there has been no decrease 
in the numbers of our membership in the country districts during 
the past year. And in this respect we are still ahead of the R. C. 
Church, whereas in town the latter has long since outstripped us. 
But numbers alone are here not the decisive factor. One has more 
particularly the impression that out in the country our people mani- 
fest greater physical and spiritual strength. Life in the country 
and work on the land are, to begin with, healthier; family life, too, 
often thrives better there; and finally the country people’s ways of 
thinking are often simpler and cleaner. Here in town a certain 
amount of deterioration gradually takes place. If only we could 
at least succeed in keeping the Creoles who still live in th 
country in their present places of abode! The depopulation of 
many districts during the past few years is in the highest degree 
disconcerting. Of what use is it for us to be zealous in the Mission 
work, if the people all move away from us. 


Our most difficult district is that of the river Para. Here 
is to be found the secret source of all things heathenish which still 
happen. It is said that many of the town people also resort to 
these parts to “refresh” themselves. Snake worship more particu- 
larly is in vogue here. People are afraid of the spirits which have 
taxen up their abode in certain kinds of snakes, which, if the 
truth were known, are considered to be the same kind of serpent 
as the one that brought about the fall of man! These spirits are 
feared, and are for that reason worshipped. This is done in the 
first instance by means of ablutions with certain herbal concoctions, 
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and then also by means of dances. By this means man, so to say, 
opens himself up to the influence of the spirits, which thereupon 
take possession of him. This sort of thing is connected, in part, 
simply with the badly-shaken nervous system of the people. All 
kinds of hysterical symptons manifest themselves, and these again 
have their origin, in part, in the licentious lives the people live, in 
part also in the frequency of inter-marriage which takes place 
among them. Both these things are rampant in the Para district 

Our station Bergendal is strongly influenced by the Para district. 
True, in this place crocodile worship is more in vogue, but the 
outward effects are the same. Our local teacher and evangelisi 
will not so soon be able to get the very unhealthy morass in front 
of his house on the riverside drained, for nobody will assist him in 
the work, as a crocodile might be living there! 


THE NEW MISSION 


(a) The Bushland Mission. 


Very special attention has during the past year been given to 
the work in the Bushland, with the result that at the end or the 
year unde> review all our stations here are manned. A tour under- 
taken by the white missionary in charge of the work on the 
Surinam River took him as far as the last heathen Bush-Negre 
village on the Granrio, one of the tributaries of the Surinam R‘-er 
near its source. At Bakrakondre a certain Pobosi has been ask: 1g 
for Christianity to be brought to his place. It will not be possible 
for us to serve this distant place with the Gospel regularly, but it is 
at least to be visited now and again. On the way there oii? passes 
through extensive stretches of heathen territory, where the peeple 
are by no means always friendly to us. Altogether, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that there are probably some 10,000 heathen 
ranged against about 1,500 Christians along the banks of the 
Surinam River. The opposition of heathendom in these regions 
is certainly inwardly still like a wall against which we have +o 
far thundered in vain. We can only beg our friends and sup- 
porters in the Homelands to assist us with their prayers, that the 
hour may soon strike when these people shall respond to the 
Gospel call. 

Our work on the Upper Saramacca River bears quite a diffzrent 
character, as there the back has been broken, so to speak, of 
heathenism through the baptism of practically all the people— 
which, however, does not mean to say that it is dead outright. The 
village chiefs at Boschland and Pikin Lembe, two villages on the 
Upper Saramacca, exert a very good influence over their people. 
The last-named has, according to the Reports, made considerable 
progress spiritually since the day when he handed over to ‘ve 
Superintendent of the Mission the last of his idols. At New Year, 
1925, there was a good deal of dancing in all the villages. After 
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that, however, these two village chieftains smashed the drums be- 
longing to their villages, when the matter was brought to their 
notice by the missionary. In short, one cannot escape the impres 
sion that here something of the glory of the Lord is being manifest- 
ed, and we have just cause to look upon this part of our work with 
gratitude. 


(b) The Mission among the British Indians. 


In this work we are faced with strong competition on the part 
of Rome. It is trying everywhere to get more especially the young 
people on to its lists of baptised persons. Still, we need not be too 
much distressed about this, for the British Indians gladly accept 

_ents from Rome, but not much else. It is not easy to over- 
come the influences of the family and national customs of these 
people. 

(c) The Javan Mission. 

Here, too, one can only speak of small beginnings that have 
been made. Still, in the case of this Mission one has, notwith- 
standing the modesty of its beginnings, the impression that a really 
scund and firm foundation for the work exists. The churches at 
Leliendaal and Nickerie are spiritually alive—that one can truly 
say, we think. Besides which, from the very commencement they 
have also been trained to make sacrifices for the support of their 
small causes. It may be that the national character of the Javans 
is more suited to that kind of thing than that of the British Indians 
and the Creoles. What one can never thank God sufficiently for 
is this, that we have in our two evangelists men who serve their 
Lord and Master in all humility, but with great determination. 
When a Javan becomes a Christian he knows that he will have to 
submit to all kinds of persecution and chicane on the part of his 
Mohammedan fellow-countrymen—he knows that he will have to 
stand very much apart from his people. Hence, the small number 
of those who have as yet elected to take this step for the most 
part show a noble zeal in their Christian life. 


W. BURKHARDT, 
Superintendent. 
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XVII 
SOUTH AFRICA WEST 


To begin with, there is one event of the year which had great 
consequences for all South Africa. In June, 1924, the election 
for Parliament displaced the South African Party under General 
Smuts with the National (Boor’s) Party under General Hertzog. 
The new government arranged for a national day of penitence 
and prayer for July 27, because of a number of unfortunate con- 
ditions, such as pestilence, drought, and a plague of grass- 
hoppers. Very energetic measures were taken against the 
latter; it is said that in their brooding places in Rhodesia and 
Kalahari, 600,000 swarms were destroyed and thus the country 
saved from terrible destruction. The credit for the abrogation 
of the trusteeship over German mission property in South 
Africa also belongs to this Government. We indeed found 
Mr. J. Krige, the chairman of our Board of Trustees, a faith- 
ful adviser and a friendly helper; we can only cordially thank 
him. But that supervision rested like a punishment and a pall 
upon the German missionary societies, and it is cause for great 
rejoicement that the united representations of the German mis- 
mionary Superintendents to the Secretary of the Interior had 
as their consequence that on, December 5, the government re- 
turned to the missionary societies complete control over their 
property. 

The Brethren D. Kronberg and K. Weber were consecrated 
as assistant Missionaries and Brother Michael Balie was or- 
dained a deacon by Bishop Van Calker. There has been con- 
siderable sickness among the European missionaries. 


The disturbances in Gnadental and Goedverwacht, already 
reported in 1923, have continued in 1924. A part of the in- 
habitants very decidedly object to the enforcement of the Mis- 
sion Land Act in place of the former “Grants.” At the end 
of the year negotiations with reference to the change were 
still in progress. We have lost about 180 members because 
of this, who have joined the Griqua and the National Churches. 
We hope for internal peace in our church during the new year. 

In Goedverwacht, the year 1923 ended with the announce- 
ment of a “strike” on the part of the enemies of the mission in 
the paying of church dues and rents. On the first day of 1924 
there was an armed parade of the instigators, intended to com- 
pel the faithful ones to revolt by threats of violence. There 
were some arrests, and hatred and party strife injured the life 
of the little congregation more and more. The faithful part 
of our people conducted themselves nobly during those months— 
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but it was an evil influence upon our youth. In August, both 
leaders of the opposition party—Johannes and Leopold Hen- 
driks—both formerly honored evangelists, were formally 
banished from the village. They appealed the case to the Su- 
preme Court at Capetown, but on November 17, the appeal was 
decided against them. Thereupon they and with them, about 
thirty families left and settled in Kraaifontein. The congre- 
gation rejoiced in the return of peace—yet the loss of 150 
members is a very serious thing. 

Otherwise we can thankfully report both the outward and 
the inward progress of our work. The statistics show that the 
loss in Gnadental and Goedverwacht has been more than 
balanced by gain in other places. Mamre has, in addition to 
Couterberg, still another preaching place, Menive Post, and in 
Enon and Clarkstown opportunities for work among the Kaffirs 
seem to be opening up. Moravian Hill, on First Advent Sunday, 
had the hitherto unheard of number of 57 catechumens, and 
Enon still feels the blessing of the centennial on August 1 and 
2. This gave Enon an enlarged and redecorated church, as 
well as inspiring anniversary services and the entire Province 
had occasion to rejoice. 

The eastern stations, Clarkson and Elim, have passed through 
an exceedingly hard year, especially because of’ the great 
drought. Brother Tietzen asks for special remembrance of the 
difficult Fingu-post, Wittekleibosch. In Enon, Petrus Samp- 
son (see Report of 1923) with a part of the opposition, has now 
formally joined the Griqua Church of a Mr. Hannia. 

The Training School in Gnadental has a good year behind it. 
A concert and the several days’ journey to the Elim centenary 
pleasantly interrupted the school routine; the results of the 
examination were good. The hearts and minds of our African 
brethren are now concerned about the questions whether and 
how this School, hoary with age, founded in 1838, can be con- 
tinued, and our intercessory remembrance shall surely not fail 
them. “These are hard times of testing through which the Lord 
is leading us and our congregations—may they further a more 
determined type of Christianity among us’—are the closing 
words of the Superintendent of this Mission Province. 
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XIX 
SOUTH AFRICA EAST 


The majority of the station reports for the year emphasize 
the extraordinary drought and its influence upon the people 
and the work of the church. In some places there was literally 
no crop at all and thousands of cattle perished; sickness be- 
came epidemic, the sacredness of property was less respected, 
men, women and girls looked for work outside of our church 
and poverty increased greatly in our congregations. Rain fell 
abundantly at the turn of the year so that our Kaffirs may look 
for a better perhaps good crop in 1925, 


Our staff of native ministers suffered a serious loss in the 
death of Benjamin Mazwi, on January 24. He conducted the 
service in Zincuka on January 20; as they were singing the 
closing refrain: “He, He is my confidence alone,” he fell un- 
conscious and never regained consciousness. He was 58 years 
old, the youngest of three brothers in- our service. For the 
congregation also this was a hard blow; in 1920, Brother Stein- 
man died here unexpectedly; in 1922, Brother Mtombeni here 
suffered a complete collapse and died soon after and now the 
third case of death in the ministry! Since August, Brother 
Ernst Marx is working in Zincuka. 

At the end of April and the beginning of May the third 
Church Conference of South Africa East met in Baziya; there 
were present 9 European and 4 native missionaries and 15 elec- 
ted delegates. The Chairman emphasized three characteristics 
of the Conference: the faithfulness of the native workers to 
our Church, the willingness to sacrifice in the hard times 
through which we are now passing, and the decided refusal to 
make concessions with reference to popular customs connec- 
ted with heathenism. 

The statistics of the Province show an increase of 181 mem- 
bers, two-thirds of them through baptisms of heathen. The 
spiritual condition varies greatly, of course. But nowhere are 
there missing evident signs of the spirit of Jesus in individual 
hearts and in congregations—the willingness to sacrifice out 
of their poverty, the witness-spirit, genuine repentence, real 
longing for communion with the Saviour of sinners and with 
the brethren, genuine peace of heart on the death-bed. 

The financial condition of the work rests as a heavy burden 
on the authorities of the province here and on the authorities 
in the home provinces. The receipts are not sufficient to carry 
on the work, hence the debt is growing from year to year. Yet 
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we necessarily ought to think of repairs and of extension, of 
a better training and better salaries for our very fine evan- 
gelists, of the improvement of our schools and other things. 
And thus every annual report becomes a question to the church 
in the homeland, how she will tackle and discharge her share 
in the work of the next year. 

The seminary in Moenyane had to experience all kinnds of 
unpleasantnesses in its internal life, which ended in the re- 
moval of one of the students. Brother Poiet has taken hold of 
the work very well and has had good success in his first exam- 
ination. 

In general, so closes the report of the Superintendent, the 
present with its many, economical, social, political and popular 
excitements is not favorable for great numerical increase in 
our mission work. We are thankful that, nevertheless, the work 
of our Lord is not going backward, nor standing still, but is 
making progress. God’s Word is still exercising its life-giving 
power. Our work is not in vain. And even if storms are rag- 
ing within and without, we will try not to lay ourselves open 
to the rebuke, “Why are ye fearful, O Ye of little faith.” 
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XX 


NYASA 
Tanganyika Territory (1891) 


; Owing to conditions brought about by the War, this Mission, 
since 1916, has been under the care of the Free Church of Scot- 
land. In September, 1925, the German Missions Bund (a Fed- 
eration of all the Mission Societies of Germany) upon the ur- 
gent suggestion of the German Missions Ausschusz (the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Federation) made preparations to 
finance this Mission under the administration of the Herrnhut 
Mission Board for a period of five years. The other Boards 
composing the General Directing Board of the Unity have con- 
sented to this arrangement with the reservation they cannot be 
held in any way responsible for the outcome of this experi- 
ment on the part of the Herrnhut Mission Board, because of 
the serious financial responsibilities which they have assumed 
in other fields. 


AFRICAN NOTES 


The following paragraphs of general interest appeared in 
“Quarterly Notes, Being the Bulletin of the International Mis- 
sionary Council,” for October, 1925. 

The Sixth General Missionary Conference of South Africa.— 
This conference was held at Johannesburg, June 30 to July 3, 
1925, representing missionaries, mission boards and Churches of 
South Africa, and was attended by about one hundred and 
twenty members from a score of organizations. France, 
Sweden and Switzerland were represented, and, for the first 
time since the war, German missionaries of the Berlin and 
Moravian societies. 

The following is taken from an account of the meeting by 
the secretary: 

For the first time in the history of the conference, native 
members opened a discussion of some topics, and a native lady 
speaker read a paper. From all parts of South Africa—the 
Cape, Orange Free State, Natal, Transval, Basutoland, Swit- 
zerland, Pondoland, Zululand, Rhodesia, Portuguese Africa— 
they came. The subject chosen by the executive was “The 
Evangelization of South Africa,” the committee feeling that 
the startling fact, revealed by the latest census figures, that 
there are still between three and four million heathen in the 
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Union of South Africa, should engage the earnest attention of 
the conference. 

The Europeans present appreciated the contributions made 
by the Native speakers, realizing that there is no better way 
of getting at the back of the black man’s mind than by hear- 
ing him speak. 

The spiritual note was strong throughout the conference, and 
many missionaries who came from far-away lonely stations 
testified that they were spiritually helped and encouraged. 
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XXI 
GENERAL DIRECTORY 


OF THE MIssioONsS AND MISSIONARIES OF THE MoRAVIAN CHURCH. 


Nores. The Foreign Mission Work of the Moravian Church (begun 
on August 21, 1732) is a common enterprise of the entire Church. The 
control is in the hands of the Mission Board, which is a part of the gen- 
eral governing Board of the entire Unity, whose members are elected by 
the representatives of the various independent Provinces assembled in Gen- 
eral Synod, or, between Synods, by the various Provinces of the Unity. 
The unity of the work finds expression in the fact that the governing 
Boards of the various Provinces are at the same time “Provincial Mission 
Boards” to further the support of the work in the entire field, as far as their 
resources, over and above the needs of the Fields assigned to them by 
the Unity’s Conferences, referred to in this and previous Reports, permit. 


A. THE HOME BASE 
(Names in parentheses are the maiden names of wives.) 


I. THE MISSION BOARD 


a. Address: Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany, except in the case of the Repre- 
sentatives of the American and British Provinces. 

Rey. Samuel Baudert, D. D., (Doehner), President. 

Rt. Rev. J. Taylor Hamilton, D. D. (Beck), 1444 Main St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Representative of the American Province. 

Rt. Rev. Arthur Ward (Warwick), 32 Fetter Lane, London, FE. C. 
Representative of the British Province. 

Rev. John Hettasch (Kern), Vice-President and 
Director of Mission Finance. 

Rev. Herman Steinberg (Liebig), 
Representative of the European Continental Province. 


b. Mission Secretaries. 
Rev. Kurt Fichtner (Hickel), Recording Secretary and Registrar. 
Rudolph Merian (Barth), Financial Secretary. 
Woldemar Richard, Business Secretary. 


c. Mission Advocates. 

In Germany: Rev. Theodore Bechler (Wauer), Editor of German Mis- 
sion Literature; Mission Inspector. Address, Herrnhut, Saxony, Ger- 
many. 

Rev. Traugott Bachman (Ktinzel), Niesky, Silesia. 

In Austria and Czecho-Slovakia: Rev. Franz Cheleboun. 

Address, Turnau 543 

In Switzerland: Bernhard Menzel. 

Address: Avenue de Mont-Choisi, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

In Holland: Rev. Herman Bielke (Reusch). 

Address, Zusterplein 18, Zeist in Holland. 
In Denmark: Rev. Friedrich Hoy (Holm). 
Address: Christiansfeld, North Schleswig Denmark. 

In England: Rev. Charles Klesel (Plevy). 

Address, 32 Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 4, England. 
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In America: Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, D. D. (Daniel). 
Address, 67 West Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


d. Finance Department. 

F. Schuetz, Herrnhut, Saxony, Representative of the Continental Prov- 
ince. Rev. H. J. Wilson, London, England, Representative of the British 
Province. H. Feldman, M. D., in Untertuerkheim b. Stuttgart; O. Utten- 
doerfer, A. Beck, H. Marx and J. Sieborger, all in Herrnhut, Saxony, Ger- 
many. The last three, with F. Schuetz, constitute the Executive Committee. 

The general Mission finances are in charge of the central treasury in 
Herrnhut : 

e. Agencies. ; 

There are the following agencies: 

Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany, cares for the furloughs and journeys of 
missionaries, for the packing and shipping of freight, etc., from the Contin- 
ent of Europe. 

Adolph Glitsch (Raatz), Manager. 

London, England, 32 Fetter Lane, E. C., attends to exchange between 
Herrnhut and the Missions abroad. Rev. H. J. Wilson, Manager; Charles 
Harvey (Perrett), William Pennington (Collins), and Otto Ilgner, Book- 
keepers. 

Bethlehem, Pa., and Winston Salem, N. C., U. S. A., also attend to ex- 
change between Herrnhut and the Mission Fields. 

The Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, D. D., 67 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Rev. E. H. Stockton, 501 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mission Book Agency in Herrnhut, founded in 1898, edits Mission litera- 


ture and handles material of a similar nature. 
Theophil Raillard (Schuetz) , Manager. 


Il. THE PROVINCIAL MISSION BOARDS 


1. In Germany: The German Unity’s Board. 

Headquarters: Herrnhut, Saxony. 

Bishop Paul Jensen, D. D., President; Theodor Marx, Otto Uttendoerfer, 
Karl Kuecherer, Samuel Baudert, D. D. 


2. In England: The British Provincial Elders’ Conference. 

Headquarters, London. 

Bishop Arthur Ward, President; J. Norman Libbey, H. James Wilson, 
and the Mission Secretary, C. J. Klesel. . 

3. In America (Northern Province): The Provincial Elders’ Conference. 


Headquarters, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Ernest S. Hagen, President; Bishop Karl A. Mueller, D. D., Paul de 
Schweinitz, D. D., Samuel H. Gapp, D. D. 


4. In America (Southern Province): The Provincial Elders’ Conference. 

Headquarters, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Bishop Edward Rondthaler, D. D., LL. D., President: J. Kenneth Pfohl, 
D. D., J. F. McCuiston, John W. Fries, Agnew H. Bahnson. 


These four Provincial Boards, together with Mission Board, constitute 
the General Directing Board of the Unity. 


In addition, in all Provinces of the Unity, the ministers of congregations 
and evangelists are agents for the presentation of the Mission cause and 
the gathering of funds. 
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Ill. MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 
The most important are: 


1. The Society for the Furtherance of the Gospel among the Heathen, 
The Trust Society for the Furtherance of the’ Gospel among the 
Heathen (S. F. G.), in London. Founded 1741, Incorporated 1921. 

It consists of members of the Moravian Church and undertakes to fur- 
ther the mission work of the Church especially in British Colonies. It 
has made Labrador its particular charge. It owns a ship, “The Har- 
mony, carries on trade with the Eskimos and has published “Periodical 
Accounts” since 1790. 

The Board of Management of the Society is as follows: H. R. Mumford, 
Chairman; J. N. Libbey, Secretary; H. J. Wilson, Treasurer; C. J. Klesel, 
Secretary of General Committee. 

Address: Rev. H. J. Wilson, Treasurer, 32 Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 
4, England. 


2. The Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen (S. P. G.), 
eee yeni Pa. Organized 1745, Reorganized 1787, Incorporated 

All ministers of the Northern Province of the Church in America, are 
ex-officio members of this Society, while other members of the Church 
may be elected to active, and outside friends to honorary membership. 
The first care of this Society is for the Aborigines of America, and there- 
fore it takes particular care of the Missions in Alaska, California and 
Nicaragua. Publishes an annual pamphlet “Proceedings.” 

For the list of the Board of Directors see page 2. 

Address: Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, D. D., President and Treasurer, 
67 West Church Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


3. The Foreign Missionary Society of the Moravian Church, South. In- 
corporated 1922. Organized 1923. 

Office, 501 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

All ministers of the Moravian Church, South, are ex-officio members of 
this Society. Any communicant member of the Moravian Church, South, 
may become an active member. Others, whether or not they be Moravians, 
may become contributing members. This Society is conducted purely and 
completely for the purpose of aiding and furthering the Foreign Missions 
of the Moravian Church. 

Officers— J. K. Pfohl, D. D., President; H. A. Pfohl, Vice-President; 
Leon G. Luckenbach, P., Secretary; E. H. Stockton, D., Treasurer. Board 
of Directors—Edward Rondthaler, D. D., LLD., Ep., J. W. Fries, John F. 
McCuiston, P., Agnew H. Bahnson, J. K. Pfohl, D.D., P., H. F. Shaffner, 
W. F. Miller, H. A. Pfohl, R. D. Shore, R. A. Spaugh, W. E. Shore. 

Address: Rev. Ernest H. Stockton, Treasurer, 501 South Main Street, 
Winston-Salem, N. C 

4. The Mission-Society in Zeist, Holland. Founded 1793. 

Its members are members of the Moravian Church in Zeist. It takes 
particular interest in Surinam. Publishes “Berichten wit de Heiden-Wereld.” 

Address: Rev. Herman Bielke, Moravian Church, Zeist, Holland, Sec- 
retary. Emil Weiss, Assistant. 

5. The London Association in Aid of Moravian Missions. Founded 1817. 

It consists entirely of friends of Moravian Missions in England. The 
Missions are indebted. to this Society for very generous support. A quar- 
terly Report and an annual Report are published, 
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Secretary: Rev. E. Swainson, 7 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W. C. 
2, England. 
6. The North Schleswig Missionary Association. Founded 1843. 
Headquarters, Christiansfeld, N. Schleswig. 


Its members are members and friends of the Moravian Church in North 
Schleswig. It publishes “Evangelisk Missionstidende” in Danish. 


Address. Rev. Fr. Hoy, Christiansfeld, North Schleswig, Denmark. 


7. The Mite Association. Founded in 1877. 

Operates chiefly in Germany under the name of the “Fuenfpfennig- 
verein,” but also in England. Chairman, Rev. H. O. Beck, Herrnhut, Sax- 
ony, Germany. 

8. The Unyamwesi League. Founded 1914. 

Rev. Th. Bechler, President, Herrnhut; E. Goerlitz, Treasurer, Herrn- 
hut, Saxony, Germany. 

9. The Staten Island Moravian Missionary Society. Organized 1906. 


Its members are friends of Moravian Missions whether members of the 
Moravian Church or not, and its twofold object is “to diffuse information 
_about Moravian Missions and to raise funds for their prosecution.” 


Rev. C. A. Weber, President, West New Brighton, S. I., N. Y., U. S. A. 


10. The Moravian Foreign Missionary Society in Ohio. 


Composed of members of the Moravian churches in Ohio. Holds an 
anniversary at various churches connected with the Society. 


Rey. J. E. Weinland, President, Dover, O., U. S. A. 


11. The American Society in Aid of Moravian Missions. 
Adopted by Synod in 1920. 


Aims to keep or secure the interest and support especially of former 
Moravians and scattered friends of the Missions. Membership is open 
to anyone. 


Rev. H. E. Stocker, Ph. D., Executive Secretary, 63 Hamilton Terrace, 
New York, N. Y. 


IV. MISSION SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


1. The Bible and Mission School, Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany. 
Rey. Gerhard Jasper (Freytag), Director. 
Rev. Gerhard Reichel (Mueller), Instructor. 
2. The Mission College in Bristol, England. Founded 1904. 
Rev. Arthur Heath (Townsend), President. 


3. The Theological Seminaries in Germany (Herrnhut), England (Fair- 


field near Manchester), and America (Bethlehem, Pa.), also prepare men 
for mission service. 


V. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THE CHILDREN OF 
MISSIONARIES. 


The children of German missionaries are educated chiefly in the two 
schools in Kleinwelka, near Bautzen, Saxony. 


1. The Boy's School was founded in 1776. Its Princi i 
Buck (Beck), in s Principal is Rev. Peter 


2. The Girls’ School was founded in 1779, Its Principal is R 
; pal is Rey. Edward 
Burkhardt (Erxleben). Mrs. Martha Schuetz (m. n. Boenhof) is Ma- 
tron and Miss Hanna Knothe is Head Teacher. 
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The children of British and American missionaries are, many of them 


educated in the Boarding Schools conducted by those Provinces. 


B. MISSIONARIES 
(As of March, 1925, corrected, as far as possible, to November, 1925). 


(Names in parentheses are the maiden names of wives. Dates after 
stations or fields denote the founding of the enterprise in each case; after 
missionaries’ names, they give the date of their entry on mission service. 
An asterisk (*) before a name indicates a native worker. A dagger (1) 
a medical training, or medical or hospital or other nursing experi- 
ence. 


I. AMERICA. 
1. AxasKa (1885). 


Bethel 1885 Rev. Arthur Butzin (Strohmeier). Superintend- 
ent of the Province, 1909. 
Rey. Frederick Schwalbe (Buxbaum), 1907. 
Quinhagak 1903 Rev. Adolf Stecker, 1884. 
Rev. Ferdinand Drebert (Stecker), 1912. 
Quigillingok 1915 *Ivan Petluska, in charge. 
Nunapitsingok, Kuskokwim Orphanage and School 
Rev. Charles Moore (Nowlin), 1923. 
Carl L. Miller (Beitel) 1925. 
Twelve native Assistants. 
Address to the station, Kuskokwim District, Alaska. 


2. CALIFORNIA (1890). 


Banning (Potrero), 1890 
Rev. William Weinland (Yost). Superintendent, 
1890. 
Banning P. O., Riverside Co., California. 
Martinez 1896 Rev. Eugene H. Oerter, 1923. 
P. O., Thermal, California. 
Rincon 1902 Vacant. 


3. NICARAGUA, CENTRAL AMERICA (1849). 
Provincial Elders’ Conference. 


Rt. Rev. Guido Grossmann, (Mohrmann), President, 1899; Rev. C. Con- 
rad Shimer, 1920, Warden; Rev. Kenneth G. Hamilton, (Peterson), 1914. 


Bluefields with Sunday-schools at Old Bank, Cotton Tree (South 
Side) and San Pablo 
Rev. George A. Heidenreich (Reusswig), 1923. 
Rev. C. Conrad Shimer, 1920, Warden. 
*Rey. Hedley Wilson, Assistant. 
Anna Lee Stafford, 1924, and Margaret Heiden- 
reich, 1924; Junior High School. 
*Alderman Thompson, 1925, Day School. 
Rama Key 1858  *Clemente Bailey, Evangelist. 
Cotton Tree Plantation 1920 
*Herbert Morais, Evangelist. 
Hone Creek 1922 *Henry Sinclair, Evangelist. 
Pearl Lagoon 1855 Rev. Frederich Wolff (7 Meyer), 1925. 
Tasbapauni 1864 *Peter Watson, Evangelist. 
Karawala 1896, Sharon (Little Sandy Bay) 1833, and La Crus 1922 
Rev, Karl A, Bregenzer (Remke), 1922, 
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Rio Grande 1922 *A. W. Bendless, Evangelist. 
Quamwatla 1884 and Prinsapolka 1914 
*Rey, D. Newton Wilson (Bateman), 1903. 
Ebenezer 1905 *S. E. Ramsey, Evangelist. 
W asakin 1913 *Joseph Jiminez, Evangelist. 
Wounta Haulover 1860, Wounta and Layasiksa 
Rev. Rufus Bishop (Woosley) 1912. 
Kukallaya 1871 *W Lockwood, Evangelist. 
Yulu 1884 and Karata 1875, Sissin 1909 and Kiha 1916 
*Rey. John Palmer (Hodgson), 1902. 
Tuburus 1918 *Theophilus Jotham, Evangelist. 
Twappi 1886 and Kiha 1916 
*Rev. John A. Fisher, 1899; *H. W. Vaughan, 
Evangelist. 
Bragman Bluff Rt. Rev. Guido Grossmann (Mohrman), 1899, 
Superintendent. 
Sandy Bay 1806 Rev. Henry Schubert (van Calker), 1894. 
Dakura 1893 and Auastara 
*Isaac Lewis, Assistant. 
Cabo Gracias 1890, Kruta (Wahamlaya) 1914 and Puerto Cabo 1918 
tRev. Kenneth G. Hamilton (Peterson), 1914. 
+Anna Kreitlow, Trained Nurse 1925. 


Wasla 1896 tRev. O. Danneberger (Hieber), 1907. 
Bilwaskarma 1913*D. Downs, Evangelist. 

Anris 1923 *N. Macdonald, Evangelist. 
Sangsangta 1907 tRey. F. E. Schramm (Bahr) 1899 
Asang 1919 *A, Daram, Evangelist. 


Wirapani1921  *Ignatius Maibit, Evangelist. 
Musawas 1922 *Demetrio Leandro, Evangelist. 
Waspuck, - *Leopold Mueller. 


On furlough in Sweden; fRev. David Haglund (Lindquist) 1916. 
4, Laprapor (1771). 


Hebron 1830 Rey. Siegmund Waldmann (Besdo), 1891. 

Nain 1771 +Rev. Paul Hettasch (Koch), 1897. 

Hopedale 1782 Rev. Walter Perrett (Ridgway), Superintendent 
and Warden, 1892. 

Makkovtk 1896 Rev. Berthold Lenz (Jannasch), 1899; Edna Per- 
rett, 1921. Irene Allsopp, 1919; 
Business Department. 


Hebron Joseph J. Gaunt (Spencer), 1921. 
Okak, E. MacLeavy (Tranter) 1921. 
Nain Frederick Grubb (Perry), 1919. 
Hopedale C. H. Pennington (Allen), 1923. 


Address to the station, Labrador, via Newfoundland, April to September. 


5. West Inpres. WesTERN Province, JaMAtcA (1754). 


Provincial Elders’ Conference—Rev. Jonathan Reinke, D. D., Presi- 
dent; Rev. Frank Wilde, Treasurer; Rev. Samuel Ashton, Secretary. 
Fairfield 1823 Bishop August Westphal (Romig), 1892. 
Address: Spur Tree P. O., Manchester. 
Eden 1816 Vacant. 
Address: Balaclava P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Carmel 1827 and Kilmarnock 1830. 
Rey. Frederick Weiss (Beck), 1897. 
Address: New Market P. O., Westmoreland 
Dober 1882 Served from Salem. ; 
Bethlehem 1833 Rey, Samuel Ashton (Boyd), 1888. Superintend- 
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ent of the Female Teachers’ Training School. 
Address: Malvern P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Fulneck 1830 *Rev. Stanley Swaby (Campbell), 1910. 
Address: Middle Quarters P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Cartsbrook 1885 Vacant. 
Address: Maggotty, St. Elizabeth. 
Nazareth 1838 *Rev. James Gale (Tomlinson), 1893. 
Address: Maidstone, Manchester. 
Beaufort 1834 *Rev. James Carnegie (Depass), 1893. 
Address: Darliston, Westmoreland. 
TIrwinhill 1815 *Rev. Simeon Crawford (Quest), 1906. 
Address: Montego Bay, St. James. 
Salem (New Hope) 1838 
*Rev. James Black (Parnell), 1905. 
Address: Bluefields, Westmoreland. 


Lititz 1839 Served from Fairfield. ; 

Bethany 1835 Rev. Samuel Allen (Walser), 1897. 
Address: Mile Gully P. O., Manchester. 

Mizpah 1866 Rey. John Kneale (Hicks), 1918. 


Moravia 1885 *Rev. Wm. Morris (Cambridge), 1891. 
Address: Christiana P. O., Clarendon. 
Broadleaf 1885 *Rev. W. M. O’Mealey (?), 1919. 
Address: Porus P. O., Manchester. 
Patricktown 1874 Served from Broadleaf. 
Bethabara 1840 Rey. Frank Wilde (Wolle), 1882. 
Address: Newport P. O., Manchester. 
Springfield 1848 Rev. William Driver (Pinnock), 1907. 
Address: Springfield P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Kingston 1892 Rey. Jonathan Reinke, D. D. (Caffrey), 1881. 
President of the Province. 
Address: 22 North St., Kingston. 


6. West Inpies, EASTERN Province (1732). 


Provincial Elders’ Conference. 


Rt. Rev. J. E. Weiss, President. Rev. Paul Bartels, Secretary, Augustus 
Romig,- Treasurer. 
1. St. Thomas (1732) and St. John’s (1754). 
St. Thomas 1743 and New Herrnhut 1738 
Rt. Rev. John E. Weiss (Mellowes), 1896. 
Nisky 1771 +Rev. Augustus B. Romig, 1884, Superintendent 
and Warden. 
Emmaus (St. John’s) 1782 with Bethany 1754. 
Rev. Colin Williams, 1922. 
Address station and island, Virgin Islands, United States. 
2. St. Croix (1740). 
Friedensthal 1755 Rev. William Allen (Oehler), 1894. 
Friedensburg 1771 Rev. Herman Asboe (Jeffreys), 1914. 
Friedensfeld 1805 *R. P. Jacobs, Lay Reader. 
Address station and island, Virgin Islands, United States. 
5h On ES (OW 
Bethesda 1820 *t+Rev. D. C. Barrow, 1917. 
Basseterre 1777 *Rev. Mansfield Williams (Southwell), 1902. 
Estridge 1845 with Bethel 1832 : 
*Rev. Charles Julian (Crowe), 1892. Superintend- 
ent and Warden. 
4. Antigua (1756). 
St. John’s 1761 Rey. Arthur Hutton, 1905. 
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Potters 1881 *Rey. William Osborne, 1913. 
Greenbay 1848 and Five Islands 1834 
*Rev. Emanuel George, 1919. 
Gracehill 1782 and Cana 1883 
*Rey. Charles Francis (Henry), 1903. 
Gracebay 1797 Served from Cedarhall. 
Cedarhall 1822 Rev. Paul Bartels (Grau), 1889, Warden. 
Newfield 1817 Served from Lebanon. 
Lebanon 1837 *Rev. Joseph Christopher (Thompson), 1893. 
Gracefield 1840 and Bethany 1817 
Served from St. John’s (Spring Gardens). 
Address, station and island, West Indies. 
5. Barbados (1765). 
Bridgetown 1836 and Fulneck, 1905 vacant. 
Sharon 1795, and Gracehill, 1857 
Rev. Clement Oehler (Cullen), 1885. Superintend- 
ent and Warden. 
Mount Tabor 1826*Rev. A. Cuthbert Pilgrim, 1912. 
Clifton Hill 1841 *Rev. J. Ross. 
Address, station and island, West Indies. 
On furlough in England, Harry Lloyd (Clough), 1907. 
6. Tobago (1790; re-established 1827). 
Montgomery 1827 +Rev. Cecil Trowell (Hepworth), 1919, Superinten- 
dent. 
Moriah 1842 and Salem 
*Rey. Charles A. Schouten (Marsh), 1909. 
Bethesda 1878, and Spring Gardens 1859, vacant. 
Address, station and island, West Indies. 
7. Trinidad (1890). 
Belmont 1904 “Reva JineAw Kelso, 1921: 
Rosehill 1892 and Chaguanas 1894 
; *Rev. Herman Schouten, (Marsh) 1905. 
Manantial 1896 and L’Anse Noire 1907, Vacant. 
Address, station and island, West Indies. 
8. St. Domingo (1907). 
San Pedro de Macoris 1907. 
*Reyv. George Penn, 1912. 
La Ramona, 1916 *J. Richards, Lay Reader. 


7. DEMERARA (BriITISH GUIANA), SoutH AMERICA (1878). 


Provincial Elders’ Conference 
*Rev. John Dingwall, President; 
*Rev. Henry W. Grant, Secretary. 
Queenstown (Georgetown) 1903 
*Rev. John Dingwall (Denton), 1890. Superintend- 
ent and Warden of the Province. 
Graham’s Hall 1878 Vacant. 
Beterverwachting, or Tabernacle. 
*Rev. Henry William Grant (Bayley), 1906. 
Address, Station, Demerara, South America. 


8. SurtnaM. (DutcH Gurana), SourH America (1738). 


A. Provincial Elders’ Conference. 


Rev. Walter Burkhardt, President; Friedrich Neub, ex-officio member ; 


Paul Schmiedecke, Heinrich Barth, John Clausen, members; John Rueffer, 
Ludwig Schuetz, alternates. 
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Provincial Officials. 
Rev. Walter Burkhardt (Puecker), Superintendent of the Prov- 
ince, 1922. 
Friedrich Neub (Wehle), Warden, 1912. 
Rev. Ludwig Schuetz (Jensen), Superintendent of Schools, 1893. 
Herman Engel, Assistant, 1923. 


B. Mission Stations. 


a. The Old Mission. 
Paramaribo: 

1. Central-City Church 1778 

Rev. Henry Barth (Krueger), 1905. *J. C. Nelso, 
1916, Assistant. 

2. North-City Church 1906 
Rev. Paul Schmiedecke (Rinderknecht), 1894. 
Rev. Gustav Gill (Kleiner), 1922. 

3. Combe (Suburb) 1858 
*Rev. Adrain Hiwat (Bauer), 1913. 

4. South-City Church 1906 
Rev. Johannes Clausen (Baader), 1905. 
*Rev. Johannes Dundas (Seymonson), 1909. 

5. Wanica (Suburb) 1886 
Rev. John Rueffer (Brauer), 1912. 

; *B. Jensen, Assistant, 1917. 

6. Rust en Vrede (Suburb), 1882. 
Rev. Wilhelm Kersten (Hasenwikel) 1896. 
*Rey. Frederick Sprang (Pengel) 1909 
*J, Paug Atjok, Assistant, 1919. 


City Mission in Paramaribo. 


Rev. John Frey (Richard), 1921. Superintendent. 
*W. Belfor, Assistant, 1921. 


In the Country or River Districts. 
7. Albina (Marowijne) 1894 
Rev. Harold Schuetz (Groenenwegen) 1923 
8. Bergendal (on the Surinam) 1870 
Served from Domburg. 
*Aaron, Teacher and Evangelist. 
9. Bersaba (on the Railroad) 1858, and District 
*Rev. Julius Labadie (Kensdel), 1909. 
*C. Rufus, Assistant. 
*M. Waak, Evangelist. 
10. Carolina and Agila. Served from Domburg. *A. J. Welles. 
11. Catharine Sophia (Saramacca) 1894, and District. 
Served from Groningen. 
12. Charlottenburg (upper Cottica), 1835, and District 
Rey. Hermann Fischer (Heinrich), 1915. 
13. Domburg (on the Surinam), 1891, and District. 
Rey. Frederick Petersen (Petersen), 1918. 
14. Groningen (Saramacca), 1894, and District 
Rey. Max Weigel (Brauhardt), 1907. 
*P, W. Rust, Assistant, 1904. 
5. Groot Chatillon (on the Surinam), 1898, with Leper Home 
“Bethesda.” 
Rey. Emil Saul (Krebs), 1917. 
Pauline Prellwitz, Head Deaconess, 1922. 
Nellie de Borst, Deaconess, 1920. 


—" 
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Mathilde Demelt, Deaconess, 1921. 
Martha Martin, Deaconess, 1923. 
16. Hecht on Sterk (Commewijne), 1895, and District . 
Served from New Amsterdam. 
17. Helena-Christina (on the Railroad), and District. 
Served from South-City Church. 
18. New Amsterdam (lower Surinam), 1899, and District. 
Rev. Marc Voullaire (Croeger), 1920. 
19. New Nickerie, 1886, and District. 
Rey. Friedrich Kuhnt (Klitzke), 1902. 
*J. Wielkens, Assistant, 1917. 
20. Potribo (Commewijne), 1896, and District. 
*Rey. Frederick Stella (von Frederici), 1912. 
21. Salem (Coronie), 1840, and District. 
Rev. Alvin Lehmann (Schmitt), 1906. 
*J. van Bossé, Assistant. 
Lan Sharon (Beekhuizen, on the Railroad), 1843. 
Rev. Samuel Schmidt (Fischer), 1914. 
Hanna Kunz, Deaconess, 1910. 
Annie Groh, Deaconess, 1922. 
Ane Nissen, Deaconess, 1922. 
Ida Baerm, Deaconess, 1923. 
Bertha Hoffmann, Deaconess, 1924. 
23. Vertrouwen (Nickerie), and District. 
Served from Nickerie. 
Called to Surinam, Hildegard Geller, as the bride of Hermann Engel. 


On Furlough in Europe: Friedrich Neub (Wehle), 1912 
Olga Ressel, Deaconess, 1923. 


b. The New Mission. 


Bushland-Mission: 
1. On the Marowiyne, Langatabbetje (in the Paramacca tribe). 
*John Leetz 
2. On the Cottica, under the superintendence of the Missionary at 
Charlottenburg, H. Fischer. 
Wanhatti (in the Auka tribe). 
*D. C. Ritfeld. 
3. On the Surinam, 
Ganzee (in the Saramacca tribe). 
Frederich Gaander, Assistant, 1921. 
Koffie Kamp (in the Auka tribe). 
*H. Clare, Evangelist. 
New Aurora, Botopasi (in the Saramacca tribe). 
*H. Krolis, Evangelist. 
*D. Gluisdom, Evangelist. 
Abenastoon, H. Zangen 
4. On the Saramacca. 

Upper Half in the Matuari and Koerenti tribes. 

Kwattahede *Frederick Gessel, Assistant, 1921. 

Kwakoegron Vacant. 

New Jakobkondre. 

*R. J. Gillard, Assistant Evangelist. 

Pakapaka *A. J. Wachter. 

Boschland *D. Meiliese. 

Lower Half in the Matuari and Auka tribes, under the super- 
intendence of the missionary from Groningen. Villages visited 
ae ae Zantigron, Damparra, Tottikamp, Gravensteen 

reek, : 
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Se On the Coppename, in the Koffiemakka or Koerenti-Negro tribe. 
Kaimanstoon. *Chr. Nijman. 


c. Mission to East-Indians. 
1. Paramaribo, Gravenstraat. 
Rey. Rudolph Karsten (Keppler), 1905. 
; *Ram Dahin, Evangelist. 

Preaching places: Landsgrund (Poor House), Fort Zelandia 
(Prison). The Hospital is visited and many plantations, and 
Groot Chatillon. 

Out-stations: Domburg. Vacant. 

New Nickerie *T. Gangapersad, Evangelist. 
Groningen *Philip Parabir, Evangelist.: 
2. Alkmaar Rev. Walter Fliegel (Zimmermann), 1922. 
Rev. Peter Legene (von Zanten) 1912, Superin- 
tendent of the Children’s Home. 
*Z. Sriman, Evangelist in Kronenburg. 

Many plantations are visited on the Commewijne and the Cottica 
Rivers. 

3. Javanese Mission. 

Leliendal Rev. Hans Larisch (Riiffer), 1920. 

Rev. Arthur Peuker (Israel), 1922, living in Para- 
maribo. 

*Kasan Moekmin, Evangelist. 

*Waggimin, Evangelist. 

Preaching places: Groot Chatillon, Fort Zelandia, Fort Amster- 
dam. Many plantations are visited on the Commewijne, etc. 


d. Business Department. 
Paramaribo: Siegfried Beck (Tietzen), General Manager, 1906. 
Wm. Ahnelt (Hoppe), 1921; Theodore Ahrens (Fleischman), 
1921; Willy Aszmann (Schmidt), 1908; Cornelius van Baalen 
(Louwerier), 1922; Friedrich Buck (Stodtmeister), 1923; 
Heinrich Demmerer, 1922; Conrad Erdmann (Gormsen), 1922; 
Wilhelm Hasewinkel (Schlemm), 1906; Waldemar Jannasch 
(Oliviera), 1921; Willy Langner (Boehme), 1914; Rudolph 
Mees (Koehler), 1918; Herman Schlieszler (Thomson), 1920; 
George Scholze (Newmann); Gottlob Schwab (Hasting), 
1907; Adolph Voland (Voland), 1897; Max Voland (Holland), 
1904; Wilhelm Weiszelberg (Loth), 1922; Gustav Zembsch 
(Piersig), 1920. 
On furlough in Europe: Siegfried Beck (Tietzen), 1906. 
Address letters to all missionaries in Surinam in care of C. Kersten & 
Co., Paramaribo, Surinam. 


DAR RICA 


9, SourH Arrica West. (Begun 1736. Re-established 1792). 


Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Richard Marx, President; Herman Birnbaum, Carl Shreve. 
Advisory Council. ; 
Richard Marx, President; Samuel Will, Herman Birnbaum, Emil 
Poiet. 
Gnadenthal 1792 Rev. Rudolph’ Schmidt (Schmitt), 1901. Minister 
at Gnadenthal. 
Rev. Emil Poiet, (Ledoux), Superintendent of 
Gnadenthal, 1892. 
+Rev. Gerhard Hettasch (Marx), 1900. Superin- 
tendent of School for Assistants. 
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Berea 1865 Vacant. 
Elim 1824 Rev. Herman Birnbaum (Ledoux, born Redslob), 
1897. 


Rey. Theodore Tietzen (Lenz), 1924. 
Moravian Hill (Capetown) 1884. 
Rey. Richard Marx (Keil), 1893. Superintendent 
and Warden of the Province. 
Maitland (Capetown) 
*Rey. Richard Rasmus, 1914. 


Mamre 1808 Rev. Walter Winkler (Knothe), 1907. 
Rey. Gustav Reichel (Bauer), 1908. 
Pella 1871 *Rey. Daniel Joorst (Hendricks), 1917. 


Goedverwacht 1889 Rev. Carl Schreve (Marx), 1892. 
W ittewater 1859 *Rev. Michael Baalie, (Less), 1924. 
Clarkson 1839 Rev. Paul Mosel (Kuecherer), 1892. 
Rev. Gustav Reichel (Bauer), 1908. 
Moravian Hope (Port Elizabeth), 1898. 
*Rev. Ernst Dietrich (Morkel), 1899. 


Enon 1818 Rev. Friedrich Gericke (Langerfeld), 1896, 
Business Department. 

Elim Samuel Will (Mueller), 1892, Superintendent, 1892. 
Albert Geiger (Scholze,) Merchant, 1920. 

Gnadenthal Emil Weder (Wedemann), 1907, Merchant. 


Address: Clarkson, via Assegaibush, Union of South Africa. Elim, 
Bredasdorp, Union of S. A. Enon, Coerney, Port Elizabeth. Guadendal, 
District Caledon, Union of S. A. Goedverwacht, Great Berg Siding, Union 
of S. A. Mamre, via Belleville, Union of S. A. Moravian Hill, Ashley 
Street, Capetown. Moravian Hope, Mount St., Port Elizabeth, Union of 
S. A. Seaview, Care of Moravian Hope, Mount St., Port Elizabeth, Union 
of S. A. Wittewater, Piquetberg, Union of S. A, 


10. Sour Arrica East (1828. Independent of the Western Province, 


1869). 
Provincial Elders’ Conference. 


Ernst Van Calker, President. Ernst Marx, Walther Bourquin. 


Shiloh 1828 Bishop Ernst van Calker (Werner), 1889, Super- 
intendent and Warden of the Province. 
Rev. William Hartmann (Zimmermann), 1902, 
Otto Sieboerger (de Villiers), 1913, Merchant. 
Engotini 1859 and New Hope. 
Rev. Philip Hickel (Haugk), 1898. 
Goshen 1856 Rev. Johannes Haller (Schaerf), 1907. 
Queenstown 1904 and East London. 
*Rev. Levi Ngqakayi, 1922. 
Baziya 1863 and Xentu. 
tRev. Wilhelm Blohm (Biirger), 1911. 


Tabase 1873 Rev. Paul Moths (Ledoux), 1898. 

Tinana 1875 Rev. Walther Bourquin (Wuestemann), 1907. 
N-xotschane 1905 *Rev. William Mazwi (Makunga), 1895. 
Zincuka 1881 Rev. E. Marx, (Haller), 1893. 


*L. W. Ntabeni, Assistant. 
Bethesda 1877 Rey. Adolph Hartmann (Heinrich), 1922. 
Magadla *Rev. David Monah (Konzo), 1921, Assistant. 
Elukolweni 1875 *Rev. Peter Mazwi (Dywilie), 1895. 
Mvenyane 1888 Rev. Ernst Asboe (Marx), 1890. 
Rev. Rudolf Baur (Keil), 1899 Superintendent 
of the Training School for Teachers. 
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Eugene Baudert (Baur), 1902. Teacher in the 
Training School. 

Theodore Poiet, 1922. Teacher in the Training 
School. 

Otto Sonnenburg, 1924. 

Conrad Schmitt (Hoffmann), 1904. Merchant in 
Ntlola. 


On furlough in Europe: Rev. Frederick Mueller, (Aastrup), 1902. 


Address: Baziya via Umtata, Tembuland, Union of South Africa. Beth- 
esda, Kenegha-Drift P. O., via Mt. Fletcher, Union of S. A. Elukolweni, 
same as Bethesda. Engotini, Whittlesea P. 0., via Queenstown, Union of 
S. A. Zincuka, P. O. Far View, via Maclear, ’ East Griqualand, -Union of 
S. A. Goshen, Cathcart P. O., Union of S. A. Muvenyane, Cedarville P. O., 
East Griqualand, Union “ofS. AY Ntlola, near Cedarville, 
East Griqualand, Union of S. A. Shiloh, same as Engotini. Tabase, same 
as Baziya. Tinana, same as Zincuka. 


11. Nyassa: (1890). 1916-1925. Under the care of the United Free 
Church of Scotland, Rev. D. R. Makenzie and Rev. M. H. Foulds, 
Missionaries. 


12. UNyAMweEzI: (1897) Tanganyika Territory. 


Sikonge 1902 Rev. Nis Hansen Gaarde (Andsager), 1908. 
tRev. Arthur Keevill (Klesel), Medical Mission- 
ary, 1923. 
Tpole 1903 Rev. Soeren Ibsen (Haahr), 1922. 
Margrethe Jensen, 1922, Deaconess. 
Usoke 1907 Samuel Nielson (Oster), 1912. 


Johanne Larsen, 1922, Deaconess. 
Kitunda 


1901 ; 
Urambo 1898 and Tabora 1912 
Served by Native Helpers. 


Address: Sikonge, Ipole, or Usoke, P. O. Tabora, Tanganyika Territory, 
East Central Africa, omitting the word Unyamwezi. 


Il. ASIA. 


13. West Hrmataya (Norru InprA) (1853). 


Kyelang, Kangra District via Kullu 1856 and Chat. 
tRev. Frederick E. Peter (Redslob), 1898, Warden. 
*Rev. Joseph Gergan, 1920. 
*Ga Puntsog, Assistant. 
Leh, Ladak, via Kashmir, N. India 1885 
*Rev. Hermann Kunick (Miles), 1904, Superin- 
tendent. 
*Dr. A. Reeve Heber (Cole), Medical Missionary, 
1913, Leh Hospital. (Withdrew from Mission 
Service July 1925). 
Rey. Walter Asboe, (Larmor) 1921. 
*Rev. Dewazung, 1920. 
Kalatse, near Leh, via Kashmir, N. India (in Kashmir), (1899). 
+ Rev. Henry F. Burroughs (Moore), 1913. 


Address: Via Brindisi-Bombay. Moravian Mission, Leh and Kalatse, 
Ladak, via Kashmir, North India. Kyelang, Kangra District, via Kullu, 
North India. 


On Furlough in Europe: Rev. Dr. Hermann Francke (Wiez), 1895. 
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14. THe Leper Home, JERUSALEM. “Jesus’ Help.” 
Matron: Sister Oggeline Noergaard, 1903, assisted 
by four Nurses. 
Chaplain: Rev. Farhud Kurban. 
Physician: Dr. Canaan. 


During the year, 13 persons were called into the service (4 Brethren 
and 9 Sisters). : 

For one reason or another, 41 persons left the service (10 Brethren and 
9 Sisters), among these were 22 unordained native helpers in Unyamwezi. 


Two were called to their eternal reward. Sister Eugene Oerter, maiden 
name Weber, in Southern California, and Sister Richard Rasmus, maiden 
name Liedermann, in South Africa—West. 


There were 367 persons in Mission service—30 less than in the preceding 
year. 
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XXIII 


The Membership Statistics of the Unitas Fratrum or Inter- 
national Moravian Church, January 1st, 1925 


No. of Congre- Com- Total 
gations municants Membership 


Continental Province ....... 24 eSulal 9,376 
Czecho-Slovakian Province... 6 S350) 6,661 
OKA JACOWMIIGES oo oocemcocdn 43 3,477 4,063 
American Province, North .. 98 17,632 25,007 — 
American Province, South .. 28 6,631 9,216 
Totals of the Home Church.. 199 38,401 54,323 
Foreign “Missions 6220.5. <1.3....2,0% 298 35,682 109,233 
Affiliated Societies on the Conti- 

nent,ofmeuropeqa-. ct 32 57 70,000 
Totals, January 1, 1925 .... 554 74,083 233,556 

NOTES 


1. As the method of tabulating the statistics in our Euro- ~ 
pean Provinces is different from our own, it is difficult to ' 


secure absolutely accurate figures. In our European Prov- -, 
inces they do not classify the members under the rubrics of = 


Communicants, Non-Comunicants and Children, but under the 
rubrics of the old “Choir” system. 

Hence the 7,311 communicants is an estimate, the total mem- 
bership is accurate. In the total membership of the British 
Province the children are not included because their statistics 
do not separate the children of members and non-members in 
their Sunday- schools, and there is no other record of the 
children. 


2. In Czecho-Slovakia our congregations are grouped into 
six parishes, but there are what we would call 12 congrega- 
tions, from which 25 additional preaching places are served. 
Four orphanages are maintained. The 3,350 communicants 
is an estimate. The total membership is accurate. 

en he comparatively small number of communicants in our 
Foreign Missions is due to the extreme care exercised before 
admitting converts to the Holy Communion. In addition to 
the 35,682 communicants there are 20,403 baptized adults. 


4. There are no statistics available for the affiliated societies 
(“Diaspora”’ congregations) on the continent of Europe. The 


number 70,000 is an old estimate, which has stood unchanged 
for years. 
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6. We maintain two Homes for Lepers:—‘‘Jesus Help” just 
outside of Jerusalem in Palestine and “Bethesda” at Groot 
Chatillon in Dutch Guiana (Surinam). Five deaconesses are 
employed in each. At the last report there were 29 patients 
in the Jerusalem Home. In Bethesda about 60 patients are 
cared for. 
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XXIV 


SUMMARY OF CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE NORTHERN 


PROVINCE OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


FOR ALL FOREIGN MISSION CAUSES FOR THE 


YEAR 1924 

Foreign Missions in General .........-+-+--+seeee:: $16,049 
Nasa? wate Si See ras eee aoe once on oRalie otleMlonetiomer's ie ea S45 14,401 
COP Khe) i) (eee eM tees Ace rey Geico cio c.tremtucoenta.c acct cen. ore 3,686 
ST ATMVAICA, ccc sc whee, Guestuenen come rahe ellos Memationeh io 1s Weuehrensh omerfomeiie.teltelesrs 100 
INICATAE UA mew ae ieee Bee eee eels Teen chce Rohe lemeenst erst cree? 31,720 

Surinam Native: bvangelists) 22 2.0.0. --.6 er se $ 685 66 

PM. esene7s WOrk? oc cuchieken tometer 4,410 12 

“Bethesda caeliGperSiararsrtae <\rodees steken-ekonenees 1,498 67. 
=—————— _ 6,594 
SPSS VOTUSALCM syacwsie eile is oil ee ao) el olieienale) erento tencrens 1,926 
SouthiAtrica—— Bast. fa fe ce cvs ete © 6 ao cle) aes rer eonenenor = 2,048 
Souths AtriCa——W CStis 5 ccs ssp ereuens eaee eee teller eek eaemeNemen eters 75 
Western Himalaya, Leh Hospital (Tibet) ............ 273 
Missionie Deficit ts... 22 o-s cute eet excncuceneta «chee aieacneun mon menos 15 
Deaconesses) Home; Niesky,sO/Li. <2... em le ie oe 468 
Missionary, Literature: Distribmtedi. sce] <elnelneten entire. 1,168 
BrLomha Haas chramm ss MOLom ss Oa tuereene oie ieee eneietene ates 198 

Retired Missionaries and Children of Missionaries living 
in“ Germany ot. oo ee eredere esene Susie Osi feusucle suene colts meme 8,360 
Mission#ine Gzecho-Slovakslaserectaet ne cer ener tete tie enaiot 4,058 
Morayian Germany ReliCieee tana sik s-o-a seit. ciate. Chote ets 1,651 
Near Mast: Relic: <2. Sue svoperen<etege sosmateleteworers, «kel Seve «SENN 1,188 
Starving, ChildrencokeGernia mye suena cermeiertieia) «siete 3,060 
$92,106 
Deduch the Sieh Ge ADDrOpriationsis aac one 21,824 
$70,281 

Deduct all contributions from outside the Northern 
PLOVINGG » 25 cee ok oe ek es I i ee 12,675 


Total contributions from the Northern Province, 1924 $57,606 


Corresponding total, 1923 ...... Odaractdssc ys haere areas 52,785 


Increase during L924 ee aie eee ears es ee $4,920 


81 


This increase is due in large measure to the extra collection for 
the Starving Children of Germany, which though a foreign cause is 
not a missionary cause, but even without that there was an in- 


crease of over $1,800.00. 


AVera se speChaCcOmMmuUuni Can tml O)2 Oni i ae $ 3 
ANDERS THEI? Coombe, WO) ooo 55 556hcce- cence 3 
Average per communicant, 1922 ........ ae Gen CeRREO oes 2 
AENEAN AS: TNE Conminobyteyati, WAR .occanccocencouance 3 
ENVCLAS Cle DCTACOMM UN Cantal 0\o 1 rr 3 


01 
86 
88 
11 
30 


Summary of all Contributions from the Northern Province only 
for all Causes passing through the Provincial Treasury during 
the various Fiscal Years closing in 1924, exclusive of Income from 


Funds: 
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ANS horeiens Causes as above: oe). . sc. ese eee $57,606 20 
EXOIREMNUISSIONS eae. os Pio. el Pe AIRS fh) Aine © 7,690 00 
Theological Seminary, current ............ $8,287 76 
12s OOS ATIGIN Merge Ce A ee ee eee 120 00 
SciencorByildineas + Pas Seo toes: soles Tee 2,750 50 
———— 11,158 26 
RetiredsMinisters? eCollections gavcenu. urlise es 6 oases 4,296 93 
Inerease of the Sustentations Funds. 72. <2o262.%% sleds. 41,575 00 
EBLOVinciaigrA d ministre tionary ek, STO 16,698 70 
Bothleheme WACO Ws, SOUSOM Semieen . lek 255... eb eres ans es 2,181 80 
AMOericanwis bles SOCLeby- mertemel hak EA rele es thert e 809 97 
Vircineislandyiarricanenoossm. eek irewn ce a atti 854517 
ela CIeSe Omi DCR ORE we Gieat herein diet EEA Les iiok: ores 2,570 00 
Total for the Northern Province only, 1924 ....... $145,441 03 
Corresponding. totaleel 9.23 “past. cates Oye Fe iol nara LP ArApA LD ala 
PCT CA SCOUTS e 169 24 we yey ie Siete cca etre cn Suis oy ays $ 23,385 92 


This phenominal increase is due to the receipt of sundry legacies 
and especially of the $40,000.00 from the Charles E. W. Harvey 
Estate for “The Board of Elders of the Northern Diocese of the 
Church of the United Brethren in the United States of America.”’ 


These amounts, however, are by no means complete. No con- 
tributions for the Larger Life Foundation or various forms of Dis- 
trict Work or for local building operations, or for gifts made to 
many Home and Foreign causes and sent direct or for non-Mora- 
vian causes, are included in the above, but only such contributions 
as are accounted for in the Provincial Treasurer’s Office. But of 
these gifts the 


Averace, per commiunicant for 1920 was Aco. 5.0600088. $ 5 43 
AVerale per COMMUNICAN tS LOT 6 LO? bea bret ected he ang ots ieus tak 
AVETALC Pere COMMUNICAN ES LOM. 19/2 Qi chelsea 260s 0) wuelePene 5 72 
Average per communicant for 1923 ..... Bute Saar w out GAS 
Average: per commiumicant Tom 19124 2. cin nee oe 4s Simao 


The Mission Treasurer would regard it as a personal favor, if 
readers of the Church paper would let him know by postal card, 
whether the detailed tabular statement of these gifts of the in- 
dividual congregations is of sufficient value to justify the labor of 
working it out, or whether the condensed summary of the gifts 
would answer for all practical purposes. 


Additional Notes on the Statistical Summary 


1. Note particularly, that the contributions for the Alaska Mis- 
sion are not for the calendar year 1924, but for the Fiscal Year, 
September 1, 1923, to August 31st, 1924. 

2. The Ohio Missionary Society contributed $2,102 64 for 
various mission causes during the year, but by instruction of the 
Directors this amount is included in the totals of the six contri- 
buting congregations. 

3. There are 41 congregations contributing at the rate of more 
than $2.50 per communicant for Foreign Mission causes, as over 
against 25 in 1928. This is a very encouraging improvement. 
While this is a fairly high per capita as such things unfortunately 
go, yet there is nothing to glory about in an average of five cents 
a week for all purposes connected with building up the Kingdom 
of our Lord abroad. It does not show a very keen desire to bring 
to the crucified Saviour the ‘‘reward for His sufferings.’’ And how 
about those congregations, in which the per capita is much smaller? 
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These averages are worked out, so that Pastors may use them 
to spur their people to greater efforts and in order to counteract the 
false averages so often ascribed to Moravians. It is hoped, that all 
these matters will be carefully studied, and that missionary leaders 
in our congregations will make practical use of these data. 

4. The total cost of administering these $92,106.55 was only 
$270.00. This is possible because the major portion of the 
Treasurer’s salary is borne by other corporations. But be that 
as it may, contributors to Moravian Missions may be assured, that 
their gifts are transmitted to the fields without any deductions for 
overhead expenses, and the silly statements about the cost of get- 
ting a dollar to the mission fields are absolutely false. 

5. All these contributions were used for the field named in the 
summary. The contributions specifically designated for Nicaragua 
were not sufficient to meet the cost of this mission, and $11,658.27 
had to be appropriated from the gifts for Foreign Missions in 
general. 

6. The gifts for Foreign Mission causes from the Southern 
Province are not at all complete. The amount stated in the 
summary is only that which was transmitted through the Bethlehem 
office. Additional details may be found in The Wachovia Moravian. 

7. The total of all gifts here given as $145,441.03, does not 
agree with the total published in the Church papers of the issue of 
January 7th, 1925, which was $129,082.82 because the former 
amount refers exclusively to the gifts from the Northern Province, 
while the latter includes gifts from other sources remitted to the 
Bethlehem office, and in addition the first named amount refers 
only to the totals of fiscal years,—not of the calendar year. It is 
practically impossible to get an entirely complete record of all 
gifts. 

This summary is submitted for careful study by 

Yours fraternally, 
PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ, 
Secretary of Missions and Provincial Treasurer 
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XXV 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE ADMINSTRATION OF THE 
MISSIONS OF THE UNITAS FRATRUM—THE MORAVIAN 
CHURCH 


For the purpose of Church Government, the Moravian Church 
consists of four independent Home Provinces, together with the 
Mission Fields, which are more or less dependent upon the Home 
Provinces for their support and general oversight. The Home 
Provinces are the Continental (German), the British,. the Ameri- 
can Province, North, and the American Province, South. 

For the correlation of its work and co-operation in its mission 
enterprises, the Church acts as a Unity, (1) through General 
Synods, composed of representatives from the four independent 
Home Provinces and from the Mission Fields; (2) through a 
General Directing Board, for executive administration between 
the meetings of General Synods, composed of the General Mission 
Board and the Executive Boards (Provincial Elders’ Conferences) 
of the four independent Home Provinces; (3) through a General 
Mission Board composed of five members elected by the General 
Synod; one representing the Continental (German) Province; 
one, the British Province; one, the two American Provinces; and 
two at-large. 

The business of the General Directing Board is usually trans- 
acted through an Executive Committee consisting of three mem- 
bers: the President of the Board, a representative of the Continental 
(German) Provincial Board and a representative of the Mission 
Board. Provision has also been made for a more general meeting, 
when conditions demand it, of what is known as a Unity’s Confer- 
ence. This is composed of one representative from each Provin- 
cial Elders’ Conference of the four Home Provinces together 
with two representatives of the Mission Board, one entitled to vote 
and one advisory. 

The last General Synod was held in Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany, 
between May 14 and June 13, 1914. Conditions, financial and 
general, brought about through the World-war, have made it 
impossible to hold another General Synod since that time. 

At the outbreak of the war, all of the countries concerned made 
- very strict regulations with reference to “trading with the enemy.” 
As all of our world-wide missions were directed officially from 
Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany, which was also at that time the official 
residence of all of the members of the Mission Board, it at once 
became necessary to make some arrangements for a decentraliza- 
tion of administration. This was effected by correspondence be- 
tween the various Provincial Boards. “In September 1914, it was 
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agreed by the Unity’s Mission Board and the several Provincial 
Boards, that the Missions in British Colonies other than the West 
Indies should be financially carred for by the British Provincial 
Mission Board, and that the Provincial Elders’ Conference and 
the Directors of the Society for Propagating the Gospel, in Bethle- 
hem, should assume charge of the mission in Nicaragua in addition 
to the fields (Alaska and California) already administered in 
America. Jamaica and the other West Indian Province should 
continue to draw men and means from both London and Bethle- 
hem. That this decentralization had been providentially arrived at 
became clear after our country entered the conflict, and the Mission 
Board as such ceased to function.” 

During the years of the war, therefore, our missions were cared 
for as well as possible under this general understanding. It be- 
came evident, however, that a meeting of a Unity’s Conference 
should be held as soon as possible in order to deal with these 
matters regularly, officially and in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion of the Church. Upon the initiative of the Provincial Elders’ 
Conference of the American Province, North, therefore, a Unity’s 
Conference was held at Zeist, Holland, August 14 to 18, 1919. 
This was know as the “Third Unity’s Conference,” the First having 
been held in 1902, and the Second in 1906. 

A detailed report of the action of this Conference was presented 
to the Synod of the Northern Province in America, held in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., June 16 to 24, 1920, and was made a part of the 
Jornal of that Synod. 

In general, it approved of the course of the Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel “in assuming full administrative control of the 
Mission in Nicaragua, as well as of the Missions in Alaska and 
California, and of its various acts in connection with the work in 
Surinam.” 

It expressed the judgment “that the situation in the world at 
large and the attitude of the various political governments make it 
necessary, that for an indefinite time to come the method of admin- 
istering the missions of the Moravian Church, adopted under the 
stress of war conditions, will have to be continued.” 

This report also stated that “It further appears desirable that all 
other mission matters, that can best be administered from London 
shall be so administered by the British Provincial Mission Board.” 
Political conditions at that time were still in such an uncertain 
state that it seemed impossible to assign definite responsibility for 
some of the fields, particularly those in Africa, to any of the Pro- 
vincial Mission Boards. 

The Provincial Synod of 1920 approved the findings of the 
Zeist Unity’s Conference and the action of the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel, and formally committed “to the said Society 
the administration of the missionary interests of this (Northern) 
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Province,” and instructed “The Provincial Elders’ Conference to 
work in conjunction with the said Society in furthering the mis- 
sionary enterprse.” A Synod of the American Province, South, 
took similar action. 

Political conditions improving, another Unity’s Conference, the 
Fourth, was held at Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany, August 11 to 21, 
1922. The detailed report of this Conference was both published 
in THE MORAVIAN of January 17, 1923, and also made a part 
of the annual volume of the Proceedings of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel for 1923. 


In this report, the responsibility for the administration of the 
various mission fields then existing was recognized as follows:— 

“From Herrnhut are controlled and administered: Surinam,, 
South Africa West, and South Africa East. 

“From London: Labrador, the West Indies, Demarara, Himalaya, 
Unyamwesi, and the Leper Home in Jerusalem. 

“From Bethlehem: Alaska, California, and Nicaragua.” 

The work in Nyasa had been taken over temporarily by the 
United Free Church of Scotland. 

This Conference also recognized that “In the present critical 
period of our Missions the Conference accepts a share of the 
Mission Pensions and expenses for Missionaries’ Children, payable 
in the Continental Province, as an obligation of the whole Church 
towards her former Missionaries and their children, and urges 
each Province to issue a special appeal to its members for this 
object.” 

At a meeting of the Synod of the Continental (German) Pro- 
vince in Herrnhut, September 9 to 22, 1924, resolutions were 
adopted to the effect, 

1. That a meeting of the General Mission Board should be 
held as soon as possible; 

2. That a meeting of the Unity’s Conference should be held 
simultaneously at Herrnhut; and 

3. That the General Mission Board should again endeavor to 
function through all of its members residing in one place, not 
necessarily Herrnhut. 

At a meeting of the Provincial Elders’ Conference of the Amer- 
ican Province, North, October 28, 1924, a series of counter pro- 
posals was adopted, and later approved by the Directors of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, for presentation to the other 
bodies which compose the General Directing Board and for the 
consideration of the Synod of the Northern Province in America. 


These counter proposals, among other things, had for their 
purpose the amendment of the Resolutions of the Unity’s Confer- 
ence of 1922, making the division of the responsibility for the 
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various mission fields permanent instead of temporary, and, there- 
fore, the abolishing of the General Mission Board as “superfluous.” 
The declaration of the Unity’s Conference of 1922 with reference 
to retired Missionaries and their children was practically re-stated, 
though in a slightly altered form. These proposals came to be 
known as the “American Proposals.” 


Before the other bodies which compose the General Directing 
Board of the Unity had acted officially upon these American Pro- 
posals, the Synod of the Northern Province in America met in 
Bethlehem, Pa., from June 17 to 25, 1925. In the meanwhile 
also, proposals were received from Herrnhut, which, although not 
intended to be officially presented, were, nevertheless, considered 
by the Synod. ° 


This Synod of 1925, therefore, had before it (1) the Report of 
the Unity’s Conference of 1922; (2) the American Proposals; and 
(3) the Herrnhut Proposals. After the Foreign Mission situation 
had been considered and debated at length in the Foreign Missions 
Committee, in the Committee of the Whole and on the floor of 
Synod, the following resolutions were adopted :— 

A.—That the temporary arrangements for the administration of 
our Foreign Missions as adopted by the Unity’s Conferences of 
1919 and 1922, made necessary by war conditions, be continued 
temporarily, in view of the fact that the international situation has 
not yet become sufficiently stabilized to enable the international 
Moravian Church to affix the stamp of finality on any plan of ad- 
ministration ; 

B.—That this Synod elect by ballot an intersynodal committee 
of five men, of whom none may be a Provincial official and of whom 
at least two must be laymen of business experience; to which Com- 
mittee the members of the Provincial Elders’ Conference to be 
elected at this Synod shall be added as voting members; and that 
this Committee so constituted shall have the following duties, viz. 

1—To make a study de novo of the problems involved in the ad- 
ministration of the mission fields of our Church, having authority 
for this purpose to deal officially with representatives of our own 
and other Moravian Provinces by conferenec or correspondence. 

2—To present to the next Provincial Synod a detailed plan for 
the administration of our missions which preserves a unified gener- 
al oversight of the missions of a real Unitas Fratrum, while continu- 
ing as far as may be possible the authority of the various Prov- 
inces in details of administration of the fields for which they have 
assumed responsibility. 

3—To agree with the Southern Province in America, the Con- 
tinental and the British Provinces on some equitable plan for the 
division of the financial burden involved in pensions of missionar- 
ies in service prior to 1914 and the education of their children; 
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such a plan to go into effect as soon as this Committee can agree 
on its details with the other Provinces. 

Before the adjournment of the Synod this inter-synodal Com- 
mittee of Five was duly elected. 

The Synod also re-affirmed the declaration of the Synod of 
1920 in the following resolution :— 

“That the Synod endorse the splendid work done by the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in the past intersynodal period, and 
that Synod again appoints the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
as its agency for the administration of the Foreign Mission work 
of this Province.” 

In view of the action of the Synod, at a meeting of the Provin- 
cial Elders’ Conference of the Northern Province, June 26, 1925, 
the American Proposals were formally withdrawn, and the other 
constituent bodies of the General Directing Board were duly 
notified of this action. 

Therefore, until this inter-synodal Committee of Five has for- 
mulated a plan for the relief of the retired Missionaries, and 
until it has reported its findings on the subject of the administra- 
tion of our missions to the next Provincial Synod, the status of 
the administration of the missions of the Unitas Fratrum, the 
Moravian Church, remains as adopted by the Unity’s Conference 
of 1922, and reported in the annual volume for 1923 of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Propagating the Gospel. 
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XXVI 
THE WASHINGTON FOREIGN MISSIONS CONVENTION 
January 28 to February 2, 1925 
The Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, D.D. 


The great Foreign Missions Convention in Washington, 
D. C., from Wednesday, January 28, to Monday, February 2, 
was quite distinct from the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North Amercia, although organized under its auspices and by 
its executive, the Committee of Reference and Counsel. The 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America meets annual- 
ly in January, is composed largely of the Executive Officers 
and Board Members of the various Foreign Mission Societies, 
and meets for the discussion of administrative problems. The 
primary purpose of this Convention was for the information 
and inspiration of the Churches of Canada and the United 
States. The Annual Conference is made up of the delegated 
representatives of about 100 Boards and Societies, and the 
_ attendance is about 300. These same hundred odd Boards and 
Societies were authorized to send nine times the number of 
official delegates allowed at the Annual Conference, and these 
with others invited from foreign lands and from the city of 
Washington, made an attendance of between four and five 
thousand. 


It was an inspiring gathering. The executive secretary, Mr. 
F. P. Turner, who has spent both Easter and Christmas in 
Bethlehem, was very anxious to have the Bethlehem Trombone 
Choir come to Washington to lead the convention singing, but 
the leader of the Bethlehem Trombone Choir assured Mr. 
Turner that to do so effectively at least fifteen trombonists 
would have to be brought to Washington, and in addition it 
would be necessary to transpose all the convention hymns es- 
pecially for the trombones. So the plan had to be abandoned. 
The event proved Bro. G. E. Sigley to be entirely correct. The 
singing was led by two pianos and one cornet, and when the 
mighty congregation sang some familiar hymn, one could 
scarcely hear the instruments at all. 

The platform sessions were all held in the new Washington 
Civic Auditorium, which it is claimed can seat between five 
and six thousand persons. This was the first convention held 
in it. 

There were no reserved seats, except for the foreign speakers, 
cabinet officers, and a very few outstanding personalities. 
When Secretary of State Hughes entered the balcony to take 
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his seat he was at once recognized by many and greeted with 
great applause. 


The amplifiers worked perfectly, and every word of the 
speakers was heard with marvellous distinctness. These amp- 
lifying devices are a wonderful invention and made possible 
the hearing of these uplifting addresses by thousands, who 
otherwise could either not have heard at all, or very unsatis- 
factorily. 

The Convention was scheduled to begin Wednesday, January 
28, at3 P. M. It was a delight to have a great gathering like 
this begin exactly on time. It shows what can be done by 
proper executive management. A few moments before three, 
the President of the United States walked upon the platform 
and the vast throng rose to its feet and greeted him with pro- 
longed applause. 


Precisely on the stroke of three to the second the great Con- 
vention was opened by singing “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name.” 

The same punctuality was observed at every session, and not 
even execrable weather conditions seemed to affect the attend- 
ance. It was a joy to see thousands thronging to missionary 
meetings. 

The opening address was prepared by the Chairman of the 
Convention, Dr. James L. Barton, who was the anniversary 
speaker for our Society for Propagating the Gospel in Beth- 
lehem a number of years ago, but the address had to be read 
by the Vice-Chairman, Dr. J. C. Robbins, as Dr. Barton’s voice 
failed him owing to a sore throat. In this address Dr. Barton 
sketched very graphically the development of interdenomina- 
tional and international co-operation in the foreign missionary 
enterprise. 


The feature of the opening session was naturally the address. 
of Mr. Calvin Coolidge. Special weight must be given to the 
utterances of the President of the United States. He was in- 
vited to deliver this address, because he is the President of the 
United States. He was speaking, therefore, as the President. 
He developed the thesis, that Christian ethics must permeate 
the civilization that we carry to other people. He emphasized 
the supreme importance of the missionary enterprise for the 
welfare of the world, and specifically for carrying the message 
of brotherhood to the world. He pled for the return of the 
missionary enthusiasm of the apostolic age. His discriminat- 
ing use of the personal pronouns “you” and “we” was signi- 
ficant. The President of the United States clearly identified 
himself with all other Christians of the land in acknowledging 
responsibility for permeating the world with Christian ethics. 
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At the conclusion of his address the congregation rose and 
remained standing until he had left the platform. 

It will be self-evidently impossible to characterize any of the 
other addresses of the Convention, but it is assumed that all 
would be interested in the message of the President of the 
United States to a missionary convention. 

The President was followed by Bishop Edwin D. Mouzon, 
D.D., of Nashville, Tenn. One sentence—and it really was the 
thought about which the whole masterly address was built— 
appealed to the heart of an old-time Moravian:—‘If you take 
the Cross out of the Gospel, you take the heart out of the 
Gospel. The world is crying for redemption.” 

Miss Jean K. Mackenzie, of African fame, also spoke at this 
opening session. 

At the evening session the speakers were Bishop Herbert 
Welch, D.D., of Korea, and Bishop Charles H. Brent, D.D., 
of Buffalo, N. Y. The keynote of his great plea was:—‘The 
surest way of Christianizing the world would be for the United 
States to become truly Christianized. We expect the converted 
heathen to be a martyr for his new found faith. How many 
of us have the spirit of a martyr.” He also came out unequi- 
vocally for the League of Nations and for the World Court. 

In the Thursday morning session, January 29, J. H. Oldham, 
of London, one of the executive secretaries of the International 
Missionary Council, in his address on “Christ’s Message to 
Nations and Races,” brought out most effectively the thought, 
that differences in color and racial characteristics need not 
mean and should not mean antagonisms. 

Dr. Stanley Jones, of India, in a thrilling address on the “Aim 
and Motive of Foreign Missions, reported an interview with 
Ghandi, in which he asked this most famous of living Hindu 
philosophers what the missionaries could do to make their 
message acceptable to the East Indians, and he replied: “1. Be 
more like Christ. Live Christ. 2. Do not tone down Christ 
or His demands. 3. Love. 4. Be not afraid of the truth in the 
non-Christian religions.” Most significant advice from a non- 
Christian. Dr. Jones’ keynote was “Present Christ. Be Christ- 
like. Give thyself.” 

In the closing devotional address Dr. W. Douglas Macken- 
zie, President of the Hartford Theological Seminary, in using 
the recent total eclipse of the sun as an illustration, gave ut- 
terance to this pregnant sentence, “The blackness of the Cross 
reveals the corona of God.” 
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THE WASHINGTON FOREIGN MISSIONS CONVENTION, 
AND THE MORAVIAN CONFERENCE 


By the Rev. Rufus F. Bishop 


At the Moravian Denominational Conference, held on Mon- 
day, February 2, at half past two in the afternoon, in the parish 
house of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Epiphany, 
Washington, D. C., the writer was requested to prepare a re- 
port of the Washington Foreign Missions Conference, and 
he desires to give his impressions of the Convention as a 
whole, rather than to describe each session by itself. 

A very inspiring and important part of the Convention pro- 
gram was the period of Intercession, held daily for half an 
hour, at the close of each morning’s session. These periods 
of intercession were most profitable, for through them, with 
the impression of the addresses already delivered and the an- 
ticipation of others yet to come, we were led to intercede for 
the work and the workers for those who directed it, and for 
those who support it; as well as for all those interested in ex- 
tending the kingdom and spreading the Gospel to Jesus Christ. 
With our thoughts directed toward intercession by a Scriptural 
introduction, and then led into silent and oral prayer in a very 
solemn and devotional way, an atmosphere of deep reverence 
and peace filled the auditorium. 

In every gathering of this kind certain words stand out 
prominently as the key words of the convention. In this con- 
vention, these were: educate; adequate; adapt; contact; co- 
operate. 

To arouse interest in mission work in the homelands, it is 
necessary to educate the people, young and old. Knowledge 
creates understanding, and the cause is helped. This also holds 
good on the field. The school goes hand in hand with the win- 
ning of souls for Jesus. 

With education there is linked the idea that all plans for in- 
struction should be adequate. The Church as a whole should 
have a complete and well understood plan for missions. The 
congregation should have a vision of the world’s need and gird 
itself for sharing in its salvation. In every case the conception 
should be adequate. 

One of the most profound reactions the writer received from 
the convention, was the fact that our work in Nicaragua links 
us up with the Indian work in Latin America. Roughly speak- 
ing, there are sixteen million Indians in Lattin America, and 
of these, eight millions have not yet been reached by the Gos- 
pel. So there is a great field for work among the Indians, and 
we, through our Nicaraguan Province, are connected with that 
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great work. This is recognized by boards and mission societies, 
but often the individual conception of this vast work is not 
adequate enough. The writer did not realize this connection, 
although working in Nicaragua, until he attended the simul- 
taneous conference on Latin America. Now his conception of 
the work has been broadened and deepened. 


We on the field have tried to adapt ourselves to the people, 
in order to help them to a better understanding of Jesus. This 
is necessary. Often the message means nothing because it is 
given in such a way that it cannot be understood. Adapt the 
message to the requirements of the time and people, and then 
there will be results. 


The matter of contact is also important. To help, one must 
reach down and lift up, but not in a patronizing way. There 
must be a point of contact, where the missionary and the 
people can meet. Any feeling of superiority prevents efficient - 
work being done. A Christian in the homeland and on the 
field should have no “superiority complex.” 


Whenever possible, there should be co-operation. Single- 
handed, things can be accomplished, but not as well as when 
there is a joining of forces. This spirit of co-operation is shown 
on the big fields of India, China, Japan and elsewhere. This 
is right. There should be more of it. Jesus is the central 
theme of the Gospel story, and all missionaries preach Him. 
All can join hands on that. 


It was a great source of joy to see how the Cross was 
brought forward and how the redemptive Christ was held up to 
the notice of the convention. The old-fashioned Gospel is 
still powerful, and is adapted to present day conditions, and we 
are not ashamed of our crucified, risen Lord, Who has saved us 
by His blood. 


A Hindu Christian, Rev. Prof. J. J. Cornelius, speaking on 
“Movements Toward Christ in India,” said that there is a 
movement of politics towards Christ, that there is also a move- 
ment of mind toward Christ among the educated classes, as 
well as a movement of the untouchables toward Christ. So 
there is a gleam of hope in every stratum of human society 
in that country. But he said that the Orient is looking for 
the Occident to live Christ. Were the West thoroughly Chris- 
tian, the East would quickly accept Christianity. 

On Friday night, we heard from Dr. T. Kagawa, of Kobe, 
Japan, of his work in the slums of that city. He gave us a 
stirring and hopeful picture. He has done much for the work- 
ing people of his land. He also told us that Christianity would 
make more progress in Japan and throughout the world, if the 
so-called Christian nations were more thoroughly Christian. 
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On this same night, we heard from Miss Margaret Burton of 
New York about the condition of women and children in China. 
It was not a very pleasing picture which she drew for us. She 
stated positively that the East was looking to the United States 
for guidance in the matter of child labor legislation. So it is 
apparent that the actions of the States on the child labor amend- 
ment to the constitution will have its effect on mission work 
far across the waters. 

Our own Secretary of Missions, Dr. Paul de Schweinitz, pre- 
sided at the Sunday morning session, when the convention ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Canon H. J. Cody, D.D., of 
Toronto, on the theme, “The Unsearchable Riches of Christ.” 
It was very inspiring. The Intercessory Hour led by Mr. Robert 
P. Wilder of the Student Volunteer Movement on the general 
theme of “Spiritual Qualifications for Missionary Service at 
Home and Abroad” was just what was needed on this, the 
Sunday of the Convention. It seemed as if the Committee of 
Arrangements had made a special effort to have the stronger 
part of a very strong program for the last two days. There 
were so many wonderful and inspiring addresses and greet- 
ings during that time. 

In the afternoon session, there were presented to the con- 
vention the fraternal greetings of the representatives from 
Holland, by Baron Van Boetzelaer Van Dubbledam; from 
France, by Dr. Daniel Couve, of the French Evangelical Church; 
from Scandinavia, by Dr. Jakob Lundahl, Secretary of the 
Swedish Missionary Council; from Germany, by Dr. Schlunk, of 
the North German Missionary Society (Bremen Mission) ; from 
Great Britain, by the Bishop of St. Albans, Kenneth MacLen- 
nan and Dr. Forgan. These greetings made a profound im- 
pression, for again we realized that this matter of missions 
makes the whole Church of Christ one. Race, color, or creed 
do not exist for him who loves and serves our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Then followed a stirring address by Dr. John R. Mott, who 
spoke to us on the subject “New Forces Released Through Co- 
operation.” He showed us plainly where co-operation makes 
for better efficiency and deeper interest both in the homeland 
and out in the Foreign Field. 

At the night session we had wonderful messages from three 
young people who are under appointment for the foreign field, 
two young men and a young woman. One of the men is going 
this year to Bagdad, the other, a doctor, to China, and the young 
woman to Turkey. In each instance we learned that the desire 
to do something for the Lord so compelled them to dedicate their 
lives for the foreign field that they could do nothing else but 
go forth. The doctor even said that he tried to find a 
number of real reasons why he should remain in the homeland, 
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but he could find none, so that he had to go if he loved the 
Saviour. And he is going! 

Then followed two addresses on the Moslem world, the one 
by the Rev. F. F. Goodsell, D.D., of Constantinople, and the 
other by the Rev. Samuel Zwemer, D.D., of Cairo. The first 
dwelt almost exclusively with Turkey. We learned that Islam 
is awakening to its need of Christ, and there is great reason 
for rejoicing. 

The Islam world and Latin America were mentioned several 
times from the convention platform but these two addresses 
and one on Latin America were the only lengthy consideration 
which they received. The rest of the world received the greater 
attention. 

On the closing day, in the afternoon, we had our denomina- 
al conference—simultaneously with the conferences of other 
societies and denominations (in the Parish House of the Church 
of the Epiphany). This was led by Dr. de Schweinitz, and was 
attended by twenty-four Moravians. It was both inspiring and 
helpful to meet the various delegates from the different parts 
of American Moraviandom, and to exchange thoughts and ideas 
received during the convention. It was the concensus of 
opinion that the delegates must take the inspiration of their 
enthusiasm back to their congregations. It was regretted that 
more could not be present at the convention, so that the en- 
thusiasm might be more widespread. We realized that what 
we needed more than anything else is a broader and deeper 
knowledge, a more thorough diffusion of missionary facts, and 
a greater amount of education in mission matters among our 
entire membership, young and old. A very profitable period of 
two hours was spent, ending all too soon. 

Then at the night session, we learned some very interesting 
facts about the convention. There were 4,408 delegates of de- 
nominations and missionary societies. In Washington itself 
1,000 tickets had been sold. These latter were so arranged that 
anyone could use the ticket for only one session. Thus it was 
estimated that between 8,000 and 10,000 Washington people 
attended one or more of the sessions. Fifty-eight different de- 
nominational boards and 27 other religious and sending so- 
cieties were represented, a total of 85. Eleven missionary 
training schools in the United States and Canada also were 
represented. There were 17 sessions of the conventions, be- 
sides four periods of simultaneous conferences. Those who 
attended every session of the convention listened to 62 ad- 
dresses, all but 9 being 20 minutes or more in length. Some- 
one estimated that a delegate sat to thirty hours of addresses. 
It was a gigantic undertaking and well put through. 

I have left two things for the last. One was that during the 
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entire convention, and especially during the Monday morning 
session, when four addresses on this general subject were 
given, a great deal of stress was placed upon the movement 
toward World Peace and its relation to Foreign Missions. The 
League of Nations and the World Court were advocated as tremdous 
steps in the right direction. It is hoped that the stand here taken is an 
indication of the feelings of the Church at large towards peace. | 

The other was the address of Dr. Robert E. Speer, on “The 
Call of the Unfinished Task.” In part he told us that much 
has been said about what was now being done, and great strides 
have been made. But Dr. Speer reminded us that much still 
remains to be done. The task has only been begun and the call 
is loud and insistent. He said that there are more heathen 
untouched by the Gospel in the world today than there were 
when modern missions were begun. Our responsibility, there- 
fore is great. But though the unfiinished task is large, it is 
not appalling, for we can rise to the challenge and surmount 
it for the sake, and with the help of our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

With this address and the benediction pronounced by the Rev. 
James L. Barton, chairman of. the Committee of Arrange- 
ments the convention came to an end, grateful to the Commit- 
tee that planned, to the Washington Committee which saw to 
all of the arrangements, to the speakers who gave of their time 
and enthusiasm, to the musicians who so ably led the singing 
and to our Lord and God Who so signally blessed us through it 
all. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The great Foreign Missions Convention of the United 
States and Canada, in session in Washington, D. C., from Wed- 
nesday, January 28th, to Monday, February 2nd, both in- 
clusive, was attended by 30 Moravian delegates, appointeed by 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel,—10 from the Southern 
Province; 14 from the Northern Province, and 6 from Nica- 
raugua. The total registered attendance was 4408. 

Bro. George R. Heath was one of the appointed speakers of 
the American Bible Society sectional conference on Saturday 
afternoon. Bro. H. B. Marx spoke on Tibet at a sectional con- 
ference, and our Nicaraguan missionaries participated in and 
spoke at the sectional conference on Latin America on Friday 
afternoon. 

Bro. Paul de Schweinitz presided at the Sunday morning ses- 
sion, February Ist, in the new Civic Auditorium, in which all 
the platform meetings were held, at New York Avenue, E and 
19th Street, N. W. He conducted the Moravian denominational 
conference on Monday afternoon, February 2nd, of which Bro. 
Rufus Bishop served as secretary. The Protestant Episcopal 
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Church of the Epiphany, on G Street, between 13th and 14th, 
N. W., very kindly placed its parish house at the disposal of 
the Moravians for this purpose. 

Bro. de Schweinitz also participated in the meetings of the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel on Tuesday, January 27th, 
and Tuesday, February 3rd. ) 

Foreign Missions Conference—The 32nd annual bifsiness 
meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
was held in the Mount Vernon Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
on Massachusetts Avenue at 9th Street, N. W.., Washington, 
D. C., on Tuesday, February 3rd. Our Society for Propagating 
the Gospel was represented by Bro. S. C. Albright, York, Pa., 
and by Bro. Paul de Schweinitz. Bro. de Schweinitz was re- 
elected as one of the American members of the International 
Missionary Council for another term of three years, and a 
member of the Editorial Council of the Missionary Review of 
the World for a term of one year. His term as member of the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel,—the incorporated Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference,—does 
not expire until January, 1927. 

The following were the Moravian representatives at the 
Foreign Missions Convention: 

NORTHERN PROVINCE 

Paul de Schweinitz and Mrs. de Schweinitz, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Walter E. Volkmann and Mrs. Volkmann and Carl Nowack, Water- 
town, Wis.; F. R. Nitzschke, Gnadenhuetten, Ohio; Samuel 
Wedman and Mrs. Wedman, Uhrichsville, Ohio; S. C. Albright, 
York, Pa.; A. E. Francke, Riverside, N. J.; F. W. Stengel and 
E. S. Crosland, Lititz, Pa.; Mrs. F. F. Couch, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; Ralph C. Bassett (Moravian College and Theological 
Seminary) Philadelphia, Pa.; H. B. Marx, Laketown, Minn. 

SOUTHERN PROVINCE 

J. Kenneth Pfohl and Mrs. Pfohl, Herbert A. Pfohl and Mrs. 
Pfohl, Henry F. Shaffner, Douglas L. Rights and Mrs. Rights, 
Herbert B. Johnson and Mrs. Johnson, Miss Constance Pfohl 
and Carl J. Helmich, Winston-Salem, N. C.; and F. Walter 
Grabs, Bethania, N. C. 

NICARAGUA 

Guido Grossmann, Rufus Bishop and Mrs. Bishop, G. R. Heath, 
and F. E. Schramm. 

Through the very liberal offer of a brother, who does not 
wish his name mentioned, the Directors of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel were able to send a copy of the report 
of the Foreign Missions Convention held in Washington, D. C., 
January 28th to February 2nd, to all the Pastors in the Northern 
Province and to our Missionaries. 
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XXVII 
THE LARGER LIFE FOUNDATION 


The annual volume of “Proceedings” for 1920 was designated the 
“Larger Life” Issue. A series of “inserts” therin set forth the 
Missionary Program of the Larger Life Foundation. 

While the goal, the accumulation of a Fund of $750,000.00, has 
not yet been reached, some things have been accomplished which 
it is well worth while to record, to ponder over and to seize upon 
as an incentive for a renewal of our zeal for its early completion. 

The reports of the Larger Life Foundation Committee and of the 
Trustees of the Larger Life Foundation, led the Provincial Synod 
of 1925 to authorize the Committee to formulate plans for the 
completion of the Foundation “as soon as possible,’ and to employ 
a Field Secretary “to organize and carry out the final effort.”” The 
Rev. R. H. Brennecke, Jr., has been appointed to this responsible 
and important office. His reports have been most encouraging. 
Every friend of Moravian Missions is urged to give him their 
most cordial co-operation. 

Among other things, the Larger Life Foundation Committee was 
able to report to the Provincial Synod of 1925 that the expenses 
of the Committee “have been and are being liquidated out of the 
income, so that no capital is being used for administration.” 

In addition the Committee was able to place at the disposal of 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel, from the income, from the 
investments of its capital, the following sums: 


RDI tthe ehh alle a 2 ir $1,000 00 
NO 2 A her Genie tia Meee lac aud see 1,000 00 
[OATS Os A end Ey ale a ba Se Oa tar 1,200 00 
TOtANtOs UNE MOLD oe. ses-ove's tj ky ecncneinte $3,200 00 


This represents 2-15 of the net income of the present capital of 
the Foundation, the proportion set aside by enactment of Synod for 
the use of the Society for Propagating the Gospel. The more 
rapid the increase of the capital, the greater will be the net increase 
in the annual income. With the completion of the Foundation, the 
expenses of administration can be materially reduced, thus adding 
a proportional amount to the dividend of each beneficiary. 

Every inducement, therefore, is offered to the members and 
friends of the Society to further this enterprise, “the greatest in the 
history of the American Moravian Church,” to the utmost of their 


zeal and ability. 
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XXVIII 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE NAMES OF MISSIONARIES 
AND OTHERS WHICH APPEAR_IN THE “GENERAL 
DIRECTORY OF MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES 
OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH” 


Memoranda about addressing letters to Missionaries are given at 


the end of each section. For particulars about rates of postage, etc., 
inquire at sending office. 
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A Prayer for Missions 


How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel of 
peace, and bring glad tidings of good things. 

Their sound went into all the earth, and their words unto the 
end of the earth. 

The Lord gave the word: 

Great was the company of those that published it. 

Lift up your eyes, and look upon the fields, for they are 
white already to harvest. 

The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 

Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that He would 
send forth laborers into His harvest. 


Thou light and desire of all nations, 

Watch over Thy messengers both by land and sea; 

Accompany the word of their testimony concerning Thy 
atonement with demonstration of the Spirit and of power. 

Thou knowest where they dwell, and wherein they labor; and 
that they are keeping the word of Thy patience. 

In the hour of temptation do Thou keep them; and let Thy 
holy name be named upon them: preserve them in times of 
danger and distress. 

Let them find comfort in the fellowship and intercessions of 
the churches, which have sent them forth in obedience to Thy 
call. 

May the fire of Thy love awaken and preserve amongst us 
the spirit of the great cloud of witnesses, who loved not their 
life unto the death. 

Bless us all, both them and us, and make of us a bless- 
ing. Amen. 
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WORLD-WIDE MORAVIAN 
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IN PICTURE AND STORY 


A Bi-centenary Publication 
1732-1932 


Text by 
Adolf Schulze, of Herrnhut, Saxony, and 
S. H. Gapp, Ph.D., D.D., of Bethlehem, Pa. 


In anticipation of the two hundredth anniversary of the be- 
ginning of Moravian Missions, the Religious Education Board 
has published a profusely illustrated, popular book, describing 
the achievements of two hundred years of missionary activity 
among the heathen. 

Most impressive is the story of the launching of a world-wide 
missionary project by a single congregation of six hundred 
people, and its development to an organization embracing over 

100,000 people in thirteen countries. 

_ The work has been done largely among the lower races of 
mankind, and yet there are today about 1200 native evangelists 
and missionaries. Here is the record of many a difficult-and 
hazardous “beginning:;” blazing trails into the uncharted wilder- 
ness, inventing written languages for barbarous peoples and 
many other achievements. 

These annals tell of many who “laid down their ives for their 
brethren,” black and red and brown. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY CHRISTIAN HOME 


Excellent printing, the best paper, handsomely bound, flexible 
_ cover, well made, 200 illustrations and ten outline maps. 


Bound in flexible Castillian, $1.35 post paid 
Bound in cloth, boards, $1.75 post paid 
THE COMENIUS PRESS 
430 Main Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


The Religious Education Board urges the organization of mis- 
sion-study classes with this text-book in all congregations. 


THE REV. WILLIAM H. WEINLAND AND MRS. WEINLAND 


Who have been serving our North American Indians at the Ra- 
mona Mission, Potrero, Southern California, faithfully and heroic- 
ally since 1890. Brother Weinland, with Brother Adolphus Hart- 
mann, visited Alaska in 1884, and with Brother John Kilbuck 
founded the Mission Station at Bethel, Alaska, in 1885. 
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FOREWORD 


This volume of the Proceedings of the Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel is of more than usual interest and importance 
owing to the fact that during the year which it covers it was 
possible to send one of the members of the Board of Directors, 
the Rev. S. H. Gapp, D.D., Eastern Vice-President of the Gov- 
erning Board of the Moravian Church in America, Northern 
Province, the Provincial Elders’ Conference, on an Official Visit 
to our mission field in Alaska. He has carefully prepared a 
series of reports covering all phases of the work in Alaska, and 
these reports form a part of this volume. 


The revolution in Nicaragua has directed the attention of the 
world to that part of Central America where the largest and most 
important mission field of our Church is located. At the time 
that the reports from this field were prepared, revolutionary 
movements had scarcely begun. Developments since then have 
been of kaleidoscopic character and rapidity. The reports, 
therefore, are of value as a record of our work and of its status 
at the time of the beginning of the revolution. 


Attention also is directed to the Report of the Treasurer. 
Thanks to his indefatigable labors, under the blessing of God, 
the Mission Deficit, which faced the American Provinces of the 
Moravian Church at the time of the report for 1925, has been 
wiped out, and the Society was able to close its accounts for 
1926 without a deficit. 


While Alaska, with its Orphanage, California, with its im- 
portant and interesting work among our North American In- 
dians, and Nicaragua, with the opportunities which are certain 
to follow after the revolution, call for a large measure of our 
interest and attention, other fields of our “World Wide Mis- 
sions” are reported as space permits. 


CHAS. D. KREIDER, Secretary. 
Bethlehem, Pa., November 1, 1926. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Society of the United Brethren for Propagating 
the Gospel among the theatben 


FOR THE 


YEAR ENDING NOVEMBER 1, 1926 


I. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING 


Bethlehem, Penna., November 7, 1926 


The One Hundred and Thirty-ninth Anniversary of the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen was fitting- 
ly observed on Sunday, November 7th, when a large congre- 
gation assembled in the Central Moravian Church, at the 11:00 
A.M. service, keenly interested to hear the address of the Rev. 
Dr. S. H. Gapp, recently returned from an official visitation and 
inspection of the Church’s work among the Eskimos in Alaska. 


The Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, D.D., President and Treasurer 
of the Society, was in charge of the service and led the devo- 
tional exercises in the Litany appointed for Missionary Festi- 
vals, the Epistle and Gospel for the occasion being portions 
taken from the 10th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans and 
the 28th chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. The music, under 
the direction of Dr. A. G. Rau, organist and choirmaster, was 
in keeping with the requirements of the occasion, the opening 
hymn, “From All that Dwell below the Skies, Let the Creator’s 
Praise Arise,” supplying the keynote of joy and thanksgiving 
characteristic of the entire service. 

Dr. de Schweinitz, in a short address of welcome, called atten- 
tion to the fact that more than 20 years had passed since the 
Mission in Alaska had been favored by an official visitation. 


Dr. Gapp gave a vivid account of the land and the people, 
touching on their racial origin, their modes of life, the way in 
which they obtain their food, their enslavement to and belief 
in the power of their Sorcerers, emphasizing toward the close 
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of his address the great difference between the Eskimos in their 
purely native condition and those who have been won from 
heathenism through the arduous labors of the missionaries, 
whose 40 years of effort for their betterment show marked suc- 
cess. Those who have become Christians no longer care to live 
in the filthy and unsanitary igloos and kashiges but aspire to 
properly built homes above-ground where the decencies of fam- 
ily life may be observed. It was the graphic and gripping story 
of an eyewitness that Dr. Gapp had to tell and one that in all 
its naked details his hearers will not soon forget. 


The closing prayer was offered by the Rev. David Haglund, 
who is spending a few days in Bethlehem before proceeding to 
take up his work in Nicaragua, after a year’s furlough in his 
native country, Sweden. The benediction was pronounced by 
Dr. de Schweinitz. 


F. E. LENNOX. 
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II 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THIRD GENERAL 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The One Hundred and Fifty-third General Meeting of the 
Society took place in the Central Church, at 3:00 P.M., at which 
the annual report of the Directors and also of the Treasurer 
were presented. The meeting was in chage of the Rev. Dr. de 
Schweinitz who, on account of more thar a quarter of a cen- 
tury’s most intimate contact with all the concerns and work of 
the Society was able to speak with absolute authority on any 
and every detail of the Society, operations or financial interests. 
The meeting was opened by singing Hymn 362, prayer being 
offered by the Rev. Robt. I. Giering, pastor of the Schoeneck 
congregation. 


The names of those who had passed away during the year 
were mentioned together with the date on which they had be- 
come members, the company joining in singing stanzas 1! and + 
of the hymn “For All Thy Saints Who from Their Labors Rest,” 
in their memory, those who had thus answered the call being: 
A. P. Betge, Wm. A. Steinmueller, Wm. M. Beck, of Bethlehem, 
Pa.; F. A. Spring, Gnadenhuetten, O.; Monroe P. Lind, Philadei- 
phia, Pa., and Rev. H. J. Meinert, Altura, Minn., whose three 
sons, Cornelius, Paul and Richard, are in the ordained ministry 
of our Church. 


The report of the Board of Directors, read by the Secretary, 
Rev. Chas. D. Kreider, called attention to several outstanding 
achievements in the course of the year: the cancellation of the 
Nicaraguan Mission deficit; the sending out of the ordained 
brother, Augustus B. Martin, to assist in the work of the Or- 
phanage and School at Nunapitsingaak, Alaska; the Rev. H. H. 
Stortz and Mrs. Stortz to take up the duties of mission work 
in Nicaragua; and the official visitation of Dr. Gapp to the 
Alaskan Mission. These were all matters for devout thankful- 
ness. . 


The Treasurer’s report was a detailed account of income and 
disbursements and revealed somewhat of the scope of the So- 
ciety’s operations in the three Mission fields: Alaska, $41,869; 
Southern California, $3,284; and Nicaragua, $53,586, a total 
well on to the $100,000 mark. 

The following became members cf the Society by virtue of 
their recent ordination: Geo. C. Westphal, Aug. B. Martin, 
Wm. F, Kroening, H. H. Stortz, E, H. Christianson and A, L, 
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Bautz; those by election being: C. C. Meixell, Roy D. Hassler, 
T. H. Mueller, Clayton Bernhart, all of Bethlehem; Wm. N 
Schmickle, Easton; Eugene Trein, Warren Siegfried, F. Martin, 
H. Martin, Stuart Knecht, all of Nazareth; Paul E. Beck, 
Stroudsburg; F. E. Grosh, Trenton, N. J., and Carl F. Nowack, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


On motion of the Rev. G. M. Shultz, of Nazareth, the election 
of officers resulted in a cast of the ballot by the Secretary for 
all the former Directors, who had performed their several duties 
during the past year with care and faithfulness. Their names 
follow: Eugene A. Rau, J. Seward Titlow, James F. Laubach, 
Fred B. Hartmann, John E. Leibfried and F. H. Martin. These 
with the Brethren of the Provincial Elders’ Conference, consti- 
tute the Board of Directors; the Auditors being: E. J. Bishop, 
C. C. Teter and F. H. Wilhelm. 


The Rev. David Haglund gave a short but very interesting 
account of his work in Nicaragua, after which a hymn and the 
benediction brought the 153rd general meeting to a close. 


F. E, LENNOX. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED BRETHREN FOR 
PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL AMONG THE 
HEATHEN FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
NOVEMBER 1, 1926 


Immediately after the re-election of the Board of Directors 
at the annual meeting of the Society, November 1, 1925, a meet- 
ing of the Board was held and organization effected as follows: 

Bro. Paul de Schweinitz, President and Treasurer; 
Bro. E. S. Hagen, Vice-President; 
Bro. Chas. D. Kreider, Secretary. 

At the second session, the resignation of Bro. Harvey W. 
Kessler, as a member of the Board, was received with deep re- 
gret. Bro. Kessler had been a member of the Board since 1911, 
and during the yeais since then had rendered valuable service 
in auditing the Alaska requisitions, bills, accounts and state- 
ments as well as the Nicaraguan budgets. The Secretary was 
directed, therefore, to note on the minutes, with its regrets, the 
appreciation of the Board for Bro. Kessler’s faithful and val- 
uable services. 

At the same session, Bro. J. Seward Titlow, of Bethlehem, 
Pa., was elected to fill the vacancy created by the resignation of 
Bro. Kessler. Bro. Titlow was appointed to Bro. Kessler’s post 
on the sub- or Nicaraguan Committee, and cheerfully assuming 
the duties which the latter had performed, has entered into 
them with interest and enthusiasm. 

Three outstanding events of the year 1926, give us every rea- 
son for praise and thanksgiving. A fourth, the revolution in 
Nicaragua, while a cause of anxiety, has nevertheless an ele- 
ment of thanksgiving, inasmuch as, thus far at least, our mis- 
sionaries and mission property have been saved from harm 
and destruction. 

Of the three events to which we have referred, the cancelling 
of the Mission Deficit of almost $16,000.00, together with the 
liberal contributions of individuals, societies and churches for 
the current missiqn account, stands as a “phenomenal” achieve- 
ment. As readers of our church papers, we trust that you have 
examined and studied carefully the Report of the Treasurer, as 
it appeared in the issues of September 22, 1926, and that will 
appear for your future reference in the annual volume of “Pro- 
ceedings” of your Society for 1926. We will leave further com- 
ment upon this feature to the Treasurer, adding only the record 
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from the Minutes. After the Treasurer was able to announce 
the cancellation of the last balance of the Mission Deficit 
through the generosity of the Board of Trustees of the Beth- 
lehem, Pa., congregation, the Board instructed the Secretary 
to enter the following upon the Minutes: 

“Resolved, That the Board of Directors acknowledges with 
sincere gratitude the painstaking and indefatigable labor of 
its President and Treasurer, Brother Paul de Schweinitz, in 
his efforts to wipe out this Deficit.” 

A second noteworthy event has been the preparation and 
sending out of three of our young people to reinforce the veter- 
ans of the fields. 

Bro. Augustus B. Martin, a graduate of our College and Theo- 
logical Seminary in June, and who had been ordained a Deacon 
of the Moravian Church, May 30, by Bishop J. Taylor Hamil- 
ton, sailed for Alaska, August 19, and arrived safely at Bethel, 
September 4. From there he has proceeded to the Orphanage 
and School at Nunapitsinghak, where he will remain during the 
winter, learning the Eskimo language and assisting Bro. Chas. 
Moore. 

Bro. Howard H. Stortz, who spent a year in special prepara- 
tion for work in Nicaragua, returned from Livingstone College, 
London, England, June 30. On July 11, he was ordained a Dea- 
con of the Moravian Church by Bishop J. Taylor Hamilton; on 
July 17, he was married to Edna May Sponheimer, of Emaus, 
Pa.; and on September 6, eager and enthusiastic, in spite of 
revolutionary reports, trusting in Divine protection, this young 
missionary couple left Emaus on their way to Bluefields, Nica- 
ragua. After their departure, word was received that, owing 
to the revolution, no vessels were sailing from New Orleans; 
and awaiting the first opportunity to enter their chosen field, 
they are now at Winston-Salem, N. C., where a friend of Mo- 
ravian Missions has assumed the entire cost of their salary. 


The interest and enthusiasm of these American young peo- 
ple, in Alaska and on their way to Nicaragua, should be an in- 
spiration to others to follow in their footsteps, and we should 
pray for their protection and safety and that their courage 
may not fail when disappointment and danger lie in their 
paths. 

The third event to which we would call special attention is 
the official visit of Bro. S. H. Gapp to the field in Alaska. It 
is not necessary to enlarge upon that here. You have heard 
Bro. Gapp speak this morning, and reports from him will be 
printed both in the church papers and in the “Proceedings.” 
Read them carefully, and let them stir your interest to the point 
of enthusiasm in the matters which they will present. 
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A word of appreciation must be added here for the interest 
shown in Missions, particularly in the Alaska Missicn, by the 
young people in the Western and Canadian Districts, by indi- 
viduals and organizations, and particularly by the conferences 
of young people gathered this last summer at Green Lake, Wis- 
consin, and at Bruederheim, Alberta, Canada. 

Leaving Alaska for further consideration in the reports of. 
Bro. Gapp, and before turning to Nicaragua, we would direct 
your attention briefly to the “Ramona Mission’ among the 
North American Indians in California. Here under the faith- 
ful and heroic work of the Superintendent, Bro. Wm. H. Wein- 
land, and his assistant, Bro. Eugene Oerter, steady progress is 
noted. Bro. Weinland continues to call attention, however, to 
his infirmities and increasing age, and eagerly begs that these 
facts be taken into consideration so that adequate preparation 
may be made for continuing this work, so dear to his heart, 
when he may no longer be able to carry on. The Christian En- 
deavor Union of the Eastern District continues in its loyal sup- 
port of this Mission by meeting the salary of the Superintend- 
ent, and the Board desires to express its appreciation of this 
valuable assistance. 

The fourth event, to which reference has already been made, 
the revolution in Nicaragua, will continue to cause more or less 
anxiety until conditions are again normal. In the meanwhile, 
we can continue to pray for the workers, the work, and for 
those, too, under their care; as well as to make preparation, 
financial and otherwise, for any emergency and for the most 
active advance as soon as the conditions will warrant. The 
latest news available has been, and will continue to be given 
through our church papers. 

Financial matters will be dealt with in the Report of the 
Treasurer. 

On account of the revolution, the plans for the much needed 
new station at Musawas have had to be laid aside until po- 
litical and other conditions become more favorable. 


Encouraged by the enthusiastic interest of the young people 
gathered in the Convention of the Christian Endeavor Union 
of the Eastern District, at Bethlehem, Pa., in August, and their 
pledge of support, your Board has endorsed the plans for the 
building of a parsonage at Bilwi, where the commercial de- 
velopment at Bragman’s Bluff in the neighborhood has attract- 
ed a large number of our people and the residence of a mission- 
ary is important. 

In spite of the revolution, the delivery of the New Testament 
in the Miskito language, as revised by Bro. George R. Heath, 
was finally made in Bluefields. To the appreciation for the 
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work of Bro. Heath, we must add our gratitude to the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, which bore more than half of the cost of 
printing, and we trust that our people will bear this in mind 
when the offerings for the work of that Society are gathered in 
May. 

We regret the loss of Bro. Heath to the Nicaraguan Mission. 
The health of Sr. Heath imperatively demanded a change of 
climate, and they have been transferred to the Mission in Ja- 
maica, where we pray they may be richly blessed. 


The Special Publication Fund has underwritten the cost of 
printing a Grammar of the Miskito language by Bro. Heath. 
It is now in course of printing. 


The ever increasing need of medical missionaries must be 
kept in mind. The reports of the Superintendent, Bishop Gross- 
mann, in Nicaragua, as well as those of the missionaries who 
have had some medical experience and training, constantly bear 
testimony to the valuable assistance in every phase of the work 
of Miss Anna M. Kreitlow, who last year was added to the staff 
as a trained nurse, and we trust that Bro. Stortz may soon be 
on his way, but the need and the plea for a hospital must not 
be forgotten. 


Our church papers are carrying an ever increasing amount 
of information about and from the mission fields and your 
added interest in their support and your help in increasing their 
subscription lists, and thus the spreading abroad of the news 
and needs of our missions, is earnestly solicited. 


After almost thirteen years of faithful and successful service 
as Editor of “The Moravian Missionary,” Bro. F. R. Nitzschke 
felt compelled to resign on account of the pressure of other 
duties. His task has been undertaken by the Secretary of your 
Board. The success of this monthly magazine in the past as a 
means of missionary propaganda, particularly among our young 
people, has been such that your Board has considered it as 
money well spent in meeting some of the ever mounting cost of 
illustration and administration. Together with our other 
church papers, it should reach every Moravian home, and an 
enlarged subscription list will aid both it and your Board to 
solve their mutual problems. 


This is but a brief outline of a few of the important matters 
which have engaged the attention of your Board during the 
past year. The volume of “Proceedings,” which will be pub- 
lished at as early a date as possible, will give you additional 
information about these fields for the administration of which 
you are responsible, as well as information concerning the other 
folds of our Moravian World Wide Missions, so graphically de- 
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scribed in the recent publication under that title by the Re- 
ligious Education Board, which we also commend to your pos- 
session and reading. 

Deeply sensible of the rosponsibility, as well as of the honor, 
which your confidence has placed upon us, and asking your 
continued prayers for, and your enthusiastic support of, all of 
our missionaries and their work, this report is submitted for the 
Board of Directors by its Secretary. 


CHAS. D. KREIDER. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE ACCOUNTS 


OF THE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED BRETHREN FOR PROPA- 
GATING THE GOSPEL AMONG THE HEATHEN, FOR THE 
YEAR, SEPTEMBER 1, 1925, TO AUGUST 31, 1926 


Assets 
Stocks = ol. Corporations --2e-ereerenens $ 12,470 00 
Bondsaot, Corporavionse... een eer 65,256 00 
Gall VWoans: 2 tekstas 2 Gis eee orc tea ee ee 9,100 00 
Bonds and Mortgages of Individuals (111) 346,195 00 
Debtors in Account) Current) 2) ..)..25) = 1,174 90 
GroundsgRen tye. 2 ia Satens eas aie 6 ot cs renonoroite 1,800 00 
Gas Neti c cote oo 0. eke ayo ea that oa Sete oie NS 4,998 17 
—§—__——$440,994 07 
Liabilities 
Stock Accounteof the SP. G...........- $176,731 00 
Sundry. Weeaclesy et. enter ae ee 61,000 00 
The Moravian College and Theo. Seminary 20,000 00 
UMiey Aolebay Aomoeher Il Gonsooccn aco oot 10,000 00 
The Wm. Man Ephrata House Fund .... 5,000 00 
The Ephrata Missionary Home ......... 3,500 00 
The Wm. Man Abandoned Graveyard Fund 2,200 00 
Bishop New Springplace Graveyard Fund. 600 00 
INU OPN E AMA DVN Goose moeadce adc 129,009 95 
AMM UDGY: RUINS Byseatoue is See w nee meee are ara: 7,800 00 
Capitale-Creditorse ace eee re 15,076 40 
Sundry Creditors in Account Current .... 433 97 
4M ole LOC HINEE Ye UM, Seokoaceddopaccas 2,000 00 
Profitfand Loss Ak. sake enon hee ee %, 642 5 
——_#|—— $440,994 07 
Receipts 
Interest and Dividends, net ............ $ 17,568 85 
Duestof Memberse2.. 25. rao cee ee 588 85 
arger Lifes Poundation: 5.4.0 ee noe 1,400 00 
$ 19,557 70 
Disbursements 
Administration Expenses .............. $ 1,214 00 
Missionary Literature Distributed ....... 971 55 
INICATAS UA. atin cenldes Jake Se ee eee 7,182 66 
Hphrata Missionary Home. ase eee Gomes 
Martinez Cale ess. ache. See eee 1,284 61 
Contingent Shund's 2), 60 cee ee 1,199 00 
Creditedstoveroiteand: Loss Ree 7,642 75 
$ 19,557 70 


PAUL de SCHWEINITZ, Treasurer. 
Bethlehem, Pa., September 1, 1926. 
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AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE 


We, the undersigned auditors, hereby certify, that we have ex- 
amined the foregoing accounts, compared them with the ledger and 
find them correct. We have likewise examined all the stocks and 
bonds of all the corporations and all the bonds and mortgages of 
individuals and find all the securities on hand as called for by the 
ledger. 

At the close of business on Tuesday, August 31st, 1926, there 
were $4,998.17 cash on hand, for which the treasurer presented a 
certified check, which has been returned to him. 


(Signed) EMIL J. BISHOP, 
FRED H. WILHELM, 
CLARENCE H. BOEHM, 
Auditors. 
Bethlehem, Pa., September 10th, 1926. 
N. B.—The large amount of cash on hand was due to the fact that 
a mortgage was repaid just before the close of the books and could 
not be reinvested before the close of the fiscal year. 
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ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Of the Missions in Alaska, California and Nicaragua for the 


Year Ending August 31, 1926 
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Nicaragua 
| Alaska |Nicaragua| Deficit _ 
| | 
Eastern District 

PENNSYLVANIA: 
Bethlehem, North Side............... $ 2,292 24|$ 2,553 951$ 5,173 10 
Bethlehem, South Side..:............ Nothing| Nothing} Nothing 
Canadensismet ears erie eae: 10 00 5.58] Nothing 
Roemerville oxssccemeute vee ease Nothing} Nothing] Nothing 
(Gecrvscblin?. 'o oc Miomatcoue clone er 43 23 39 41 55 00 
aston mee secre eer ceetr inners 45 53| 55 00 72) 19 
IE taimlatiss steers teva hess «cate ctor 187 58 150 00 175 29 
Ieanicastete mone ee ee eta 202 14 150 28 166 93 
eebanioueris cto iim cate iste ee ae 40 00 7 50 105 00 
Dititzent) Arcee errors a ceitiiee 529 51| 2,505 50 276 00 
Nazatetiienc: seme eetieereee arennn- 463 23 804 24 303 10 
New oundlatidisean steerer creer 25 60! Nothing 10 00 
Germanei Valley ennui eitcmmecr era 23 17| 10 00! Nothing 
Philadelphia, warrior ore 446 00 175 00| 2,430 77 
Philadel pias: ll aurea eee eee 24 00 15 00 20 00 
Bhiladelphiaye Viewer aac eee or 80. 00 90 00 85 00 
Reading imc cscnr ties che ici ate aeons 10 70 1 00 20 00 
Schoeneck-fiectencmomemie sera eter | 148 46 25 00 79 50 
ViOFK pl aakeh meee aeitn atest terra nee 210 00 113 00] 1,040 00 
Vorkagbethanys css. seasons See oe 21 64 2 30 23 09 

NEW YORK: 
Brooklyniacc-ccie Soda senate 89 38 38 50 35 00 
News Dorp ientemtn: aren erie 165 00 160 00 395 00 
Castleton Connetcm emer ners 690 81| Nothing 30 00 
Greatpkillst a pra tn sees ae eae 74 14| Nothing 62 50 
Midland @Beachineer ere cn eae 10 00 10 00 3 00 
INewaDorpye talline ener Nothing} Nothing} Nothing 
Newey On uGity les. he nety ene 161 90 58 80 307 00 
Newaork= City.) Ul knee ne 60 00} Nothing 83 00 
INewa monk Gity miller ree Nothing| Nothing] Nothing 
ING WAY Onlcal City al s0 <0 ee Nothing; Nothing] Nothing 
Stapletotignety. dhe ccnh wa aoe eee 15 00} Nothing] Nothing 
ptatene Island Miss: Soc) <%....:..a cn SOOKOO piece eee 
pees - Ra tas civ sa owas se ee eee | 112 24 92 24 forks 
ICAvam arin tyaeetrs occ ceca tok ae eee 116 75 1 
NEW JERSEY: ae ae 
Peper at por City tycnc.cew ss eeu eme 36 10 25 00 53 00 
IZA D eT aae ee ae cease ees olan eee ae Nothing 10 00 20 00 
Stiles 4 OCA EO A DR REE ne 30 24 94 142 19 
IVELSIGO GENRE TI eS ters cae lL 

MAND. 0 00 25 00 33 11 
MSTACORAUY ae cinta thd :24 Gea 8 d.ncuib's ns | 10 00| Nothing| 5 00 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT: ALASKA, CALIFORNIA, NICARAGUA 


OHIO: 
ID PONS ee 8d Nines AOC Ge ier oC AEE ee 
Fry’s Valley 
Gnadenhnetten ice. ee aces eee nae 
Port Washington 
SHALOM MRR Ea, cere eet oe a eeae 
Uhrichsville 

INDIANA: 


OCS aCe MCW Tat ie OR USE Ts iT eC 


Undianapolisvediara eee merte ct see Ao 
Indianapolis, II. 


Western District 


WISCONSIN: 
- De Forest 
Ebenezer 

Enhrainrariace acted orice: aera 
Sister Bay 
HEL CCUONT BL geen ics tamer icio teaele nko 
Green Bay, East 
Green Bay, West 
Lake Mills 
London 
Mamre 


Siie! wi/a ia/e e,ie [4 s:iv\ wlio: oie! 6) (8! (elles) elena rele 


lee. © 92) 0.10) (06, 0) <! 6 16 1910 0.6 de 0 60 1s 6.0 90 
eT 


Shiloh 
Veedum 
Watertown 
Piperville 
Wisconsin Rapids, I. 
Kellner 
Wisconsin Rapids, Trinity 
Rudolph 
MICHIGAN: 
Daggett and Bagley 
Unionville 
ILLINOIS: 
West Salem 
IOWA: 
Gracehill 
MINNESOTA: 
Berea 
Bethany 


Cd 


prahele aols oie DIKse-TS (60,69 6 Op 6 o 2 3.8 5) wie oie 


Hebron 
Laketown 
Northfield 
Zoar 
Waconia 


is) (5) 8) ese 1a) 9 116/\e.6 46) 9. 018: 7e (sie)-e. Sw 619) ¥)sj.8. Sete) 626 


6) 0 1e)(6! \0\ (8 ofa. ile! whe) 's 0 \e (6's 6/16) 9 6. e616) 8) Ow 


| | 

711 22} 288 00 

50 00 50 00 
304.90} 1,022 30: 

30 00 37 00 

136 01 112 00 

| 163 ve 148 00 
175 00 30 00 
Nothing| Nothing 
25 00 30 00 
11 13| Nothing 

$ 8,116 91|$ 9,344 = 
| | 
$ 30. 00/$ 41 66|$ 
181 35 189 10 

88 68 43 15 

23 96 9 41 

124 21 54 16 

50 00 50 00 

217 78 43 94 

200 16 56 03 

34 08 36 93 

35 00 79 32 

65 00 177 00 

6 00| Nothing 

ZAG 3 45 

476 15 314 47 

De Ss 21 48 

10 00 28 76 

3750 10 00 

25 00 9 91 
Nothing] Nothing 
Nothing] Nothing. 
96 | 153 38 

114 94 38 06! 

17 41| Nothing 

75 00 66 54 

75 00 146 00 
15 68 11 10 

47 97 118 45 

21 03 20 00} 

52 00 61622 

25 61 41 30! 

9 35 25 45 

ih IS 105 00| 

34 17| 31835 
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87 00 
15 00 
30 00 
Nothing 
25 00 
37 00 


25 00 
Nothing 
25 00 
13 63 


$ 11,583 73 


32 00 
44 35 
Nothing 
Nothing 
34 00 


Nothing 

244 00 
Nothing 
Nothing 


Nothing 


4 85 
204 00 


130 53 
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NORTH DAKOTA: 
vA TIPE lia © eo hist ord ee ace ero 31875 5 00 34 00 
Bethel tise anc score ores 80 00 79. 35 37 00 
Carniaani. lew§ sg ns cee ees: 48 62 138 82 13 50 
Embden’ cei oo ete em teers | 42 30 5155 15 00 
Alice“: Guices denrhnc reer er elorse ah errsets ore 10 00 16 77| Nothing 
Goshett> SiGe. tee toe ore aeons | 19 43 67 51 38 00 
Gasselfoi 0.36550 ue ees ee Fore 66 50 20 00 
Total = ome. Bos foc eects I$ 2,505 18|$ 2,382 12)$ 1,701 10 
| t 
| 
Canadian District | 
ALBERTA: 
Brucdertelds jcvaretn nee enmencn nee $ 18 90|/$ 254 18)$ 142 00 
Bruederheiny <6 ce oes oe eek 267 10 400 00 10 00 
Cal arvese cciee: orien ce eae so oeerere aye 17 42| Nothing! Nothing 
Eleiinthiclueet cise en cers: eno aoe 30 46 50 00 10 00 
Newae Sareptasy s> « scwee sioner oneness Nothing! Nothing Nothing 
Strathconag cpt cee beetle Sone ae crete | Nothing 19 25| Nothing 
Ganadiann@htistians ndaeereee amen e 40 00 AS OO) ae acsstte« 
SASKATCHEWAN: ! 
SS] mene eos pertceryata  ee See ere ero 5 00! Nothing} Nothing 
Rleasantm Ollie. angrier en 9 95 34 00 30 00 
MT otalestcccttoc perenne ) 388 83}$ 805 43/$ 192 00 
Recapitulation | | | 
Basten se DIStrictw ss cece ere ieee $ 8,116 91/$ 9,344 54/$ 11,583 73 
\WiestesnaDistricts eerie eieee eee 2,505 18] 2,382 12} 1,701 10 
GCanadianm District eee eee eee 388 83 805 43 192 00 
Wnclassined Contributors. eee 67 65 163 00 -750 68 
Total Northern Province .......... $11,078 57|$ 12,695 09|$ 14,227 51 
Souiherm Province sss ee eee 1,820 00| 4,801 04 892 15 
AN ENS IC) 5 ade ace ie ae ert end meal e | 383 93 5 00 67 35 
GCaliiognia Indians ~.3 if7e ate ¢ce> faceeee lara peetterset ereeerteritss 25 50 
INiearartiagkerc. oe asren ae ey weer | Bae eke eal Ihe as nt See 474 87 
aime CAN toy sircpe ves orcy shop eRe ote ee SOUOO A tee tore. 1 50 
INOn=Wotaviatinrsein stoke oe eee ee 175 00 112250| 25 cee 
ondonmeNssociation 40a ee clases T7033 > 180490 lte eee 
es ee 
Ota] SWaranee eaicun: Se oe ee |$ 13,657 83|$ 19,418 53|$ 15,688 88 


A. THE ALASKA MISSION 
Total contributions for all phases of the Alaska Mission from 


allecour cesmasmitemized eabove:.2'10 sr. eee eee renee $13,657 83 
InterestuonweAlaskan) Bundi: <5 co. 0: 4 ae nee ere 104 00 


$13,986 83 
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Disbursed as follows: 


Ciculats, =| elegrams, > Tide “Tablés. se. tmux: ntl ee $n 9t37, 
Traveling Expenses of the Brethren Hinz, Stecker, Gapp, 
MartinigandueMirll er garters ack crete mromenlse eens a are 1,316 50 
Final payment on Tuluksak Chapel from Emmaus, Pa......... 150 00 
Christmas celebration from Lake Mills, Wis.................- 17 50 
Allocated to Quinhagak by Morton Trustees................. 170 33 
PeNativestelperssiromsundry donors) se. seen cee eee 1,020 00 
11 Missionaries including wives ........ Ps, fears one 5,790 00 
Orphanage specially so designated.................. $2,902 31 
Allocated strom thescollectionS —..2.0 +... een aoe 2,600 82 
5,503 13 
$13,986 83 


2. The offerings for Alaska are $1,250.00 more than last year and this 
total is the largest amount ever contributed for Alaska in any one year, 
and together with the proceeds of the stores have met all the expenses of 
the mission. The Bethel Station was able to contribute $1,757.06 to the 
Orphanage and the Quinhagak Store, $679,71. 


3. It has not been possible to distinguish what was expended exclusively 
for the construction of the new Orphanage at Nunapitsinghak on the 
Kuskokwim, but the total cost for the balance of the construction account 
and for maintenance was provided as follows: 


(Greqiuasisalance gs roi alast oy.eaKs ery aeysraies Asccuscoc ccyAC ah sks uci ok $ 1,229 50 
Specially contributed for the Orphanage ....................- 2,902 31 
Millocatedsiromythe general Collection. secs: cos osrergsie eis eiee 2,600 82 
@ontributedi by the Bethel ‘Station: ssi cc c. cpa sian oi cise ese eens 1,757 06 
@ontributed by, the Ouinhagak Store cc.15.6..0% 53.52 s00+60ss ooo 679 71 
ENERES ES 3S SER EGS a Oe hae oC OOO Oe er rata te 80 00 
SAPP eC SMES 0G a Wet reece a tao coer eters ones Novena 6 ante secu eo S/ars 
Salartesspaid irom general collections 5... fe. « «oc + gare set este ees 1,615 00 

$10,922 15 


There is now no credit balance left, and only the beginning of an En- 
dowment Fund of $500.00, so the entire cost of upkeep apart from local 
receipts will have to be contributed this new year, which has now begun. 


B. THE CALIFORNIA MISSION 


Contributions from the First Christian Endeavor Union of the 


ASLO LIM ISttI CEM RCA. a. acess eases cia Severance + = auf giasecesaieieay® $ 1,550 00 
Oniges MisstonatvaeSOCICtYs ee agra = ave econ scree asin ss vie 6 velo oe cetel 100 00 
Betaleneiimlndiat@eNssOGlatlOm: ere ccc ssf. 6 one cuore nys 8 urcous « weruessiens 100 00 
SEL enie tree > lnm ne es Tors ote clone o etceccya pm Goa ome cnonehé @o.16 syuke elon 60 00 
BLOC KAVIERNN oon Ceeet Re tee etc hoe. Cras Mi aT Ae einnis.e escarole vegies 10 00 
ILA etre Wa Balas AS Sree eon eRe Ie OS LC CU Ct eee ene 10 00 
IRGavdihittay JPR Ss cana ogden te ce eee Pe ORI aan Tare niet mma a tee 1 00 
ondone AGSOcrationme nen ire ete aa ee ee ae anni a save a eivle ete 29 37 
Gredit Current eBalancesotthes Infirmiaryarms eek. oct) cles, 24 23 
Interstar CCCIptsameren setts eattciin cs taticinenr adores cet ete lclaney al anche 142 00 
Anpropriationwi rom Wie vo. 2G Ui su sad paiement ¢) lene ne 1,284 61 


$ 3,311 21 
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Expended as follows: 


Salaries of two missionary couples .............-222e02ee eee $ 2,800: 00 
Taxes, Insurance and Repairs .>.........2.-.-02 020 see ee ees 122 61 
Sundry! Supplies © 4 2. .ce sae ae ond ag ae alo erm ageirie win PO otter 11 70 
Water Plant ‘at Martinézaeeee. one soe ieee eins 2 ie eee 250 00 
Transferred to Infirmary Capital ............eeceeeseeesveees 100 00 
Credit infirmary Current Account .............sseeses eee eeees 26 90 

2 $ 3,311 21 
The Potrero Infirmary Capital Account now amounts to........ $ 2,150 00 


C. THE NICARAGUAN MISSION 


Contributed for the Deficit as itemized in the tabular statement. .$15,688 88 
Contributed for all other causes of the Nicaraguan Mission as 


itemized inthe: tabular statement ee-er sere cette tetas = 19,418 53 
Allocated from the General Foreign Missions Collection........ 10,500 00 
Appropriation fromthe Sv iPs |Gasyeas ceiver ree eateries eter enone sete aie 7,182 66 
Transferred from the Motor Boat Funds. .f.5. jp ...--5-- os 500 00 
Stndrye Retunds@ ana coast eekris WER Geolaa Who AUS RD EIU DISS 169 96 
Interest onmerovinicialwhund seem rere tartare tt 39 55 

Expended as follows: 
ihe? Deficit “paidiice ea eee Nene eae seen Se eee $15,688 88 
‘ransmutted to the: dreasurerm on -themield')..2 a. re c's oe earner 36,000 00 
Snecialgerits: sent direct tomotationsen certs) eis i ttaeierarears 214 00 
Sundry traveling expenses of missionaries...............-2.++++- 459 23 
Onthieand Retiring Allo wancesseemene seine a eee ee eee 382 75 
Haliscostof Miskitom New shestaments arena a. einer 251 82 
Anmedicationaleallowance meer mri Re rent r ere eeeiter 275 00 
All other. expenses*%2 222 earn nt eee Eee eee 227 90 

$53,499 58 


The great role that is played by the support of “Own” missionaries is 
most strikingly shown by the fact that there were contributed for “Own” 
missionaries in 


AlaSKam yrs sees ec feo ee etoh cote aeete tire CE eT earner $ 2,770 00 
WalifOrnial ras a sioiaie die ae cid the anoint tee RIE ee 1,750 00 
INA CAPAC UA cxpacv o susie do afeareieus ra ere eee es OE 12,219 94 

$16,739 94 


Total voluntary contributions, exclusive of all income from invested funds, 
trade, etc., were for 


PNAS cis Wie nia soe ne |e stssa's 9+ 0. a ee $13,487 50 
CAMP GEMMAT eaters) ate oe diese achea ac See OO CE eee Ee V,860 37 
INgcatariian including: Ceficit  cjeccyac teers eer eee aeons 34,461 41 

$49,809 28 


This is phenomenal. Nothing like it has ever happened in the American 
Provinces. This has enabled us not only to wipe out the deficit of August 
31, 1925, but to close the year ending August 31, 1926, without a deficit. 


Let praise and thanksgiving be rendered first of all to Him, to Whom 
belongs the silver and the gold, and Who has enabled us to give after this 
sort. 
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Then let gratitude be given to all who have helped to bring about this 
glorious result—to the devoted missionaries on the field, and to the self- 
sacrificing givers North and South at home. 


All these matters were explained in further detail, at the annual business 
meeting of the Society tor Propagating the Gospel, held in the Central 
Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Pa., on Sunday, November 7, 1926, at 3 P.M. 


PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ, 
President and Treasurer. 


VI 


SUMMARY OF CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE NORTHERN 
PROVINCE OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 
FOR ALL FOREIGN MISSION CAUSES FOR THE 


YEAR 1925 
HOreiene MASSsIONS in: General vs -cxsre.a ciehe eves ass 6K owen abr $15,436 64 
AAA SIC Meee ech tions a ted ccloner nclici oa seam o nau SS. oo leseits av onal’ gar topenaies 21,808 96 
OMI Baar rectee) oes Sone Biase hous, Sabaleeysl lS arial leeney’e sis 7s, NS one 3,590. 79 
Nicaracida GH Pe MONTHS: ONY <2 usec « @ © chore es 13,485 14. 
Eastern West Indian Province ............. $2,105 66 
IBarDAGOSe <2 e sree cE os oe we pees © oe 8 10 00 
————._ 2,115 66 
SUT ame DCTS at, ois mcitts Geeks cote kOe As Sts. S S 66732 
Peter Tlegene’s: WOrk (23.5 63 2 se 4:0 0s 505 70 
INGEIVERVW OT KOTS ste ci otere + cislets tote eis es 659 91 
1,832 . 9:2 
WEDCTS ee CLUSALCTON sis eis een cas eld aiera ecb ernie. fo) el used Saekakedehs 1,634 75 
Western Himalaya, Medical Work (Tibet) ........... 175 00° 
SoutneAtrica——Wast cand W CS8ticrs cw ie coco e enw iets atoms: ae 123 00 
Retired Missionaries and Children of Missionaries .... 2,650 05 
Home-tor Deaconesses, Niesky O./1s; 262 2.0). 2s, cre oi eye tote 2s 4.22.39 
MISSION ZCCNO-S1OVAKIA. g. sreue cise slows sssarils: 6 sdepetone es 3,818 .79- 
Missionary. literature: Distributed 2... 6. 6. cree ot 1,112 34 
HerrnhbuteChildren:s: OMG) oa cuces erciees Sos ahene ce ells syestensisis 352 27 
INIGERE LOY TENE 5 too 4 tong 60-8 Oma O10 6 OG Dio: Bom be necirc 1,900. 83» 
$70,459 48 
Meductzall Sa EwGe ADDLOpriatious: sees © vba «oes 17,628 21 
TGA See CMS CeNS, Sher cea oes a teVetelaGer ds wibd Ole ye Caulsiis, ouayerier”ene $52,831 27 
Deduct all contributions from outside the Northern Prov- ) 
7,972 00 


TING oe rere a Scr oi a erate ec ele nile heh ay at otierialtavene’ alas 


Total Contributions from the Northern Province, 1925. .$44,859., 27 


It is not possible to make any fair comparison with the total of | 
1924, because on account of the change in the date of the Fiscal 
year of the Nicaraguan Mission on eight months of the Nicaraguan '° 
accounts are included in the above total. All the contributions for 
the liquidation of the Nicaraguan Mission Deficit will likewise ap- 
pear in the 1926 statement. 
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1CANE Rae ee ea tears 1921 $3 86 

Average per communicant . oe ae 
1923 Saeed 

1924 SEO 

1925 2 54 


This last average, for the reason stated in the preceding para- 
graph, is manifestly unfair. 


Summary of all Contributions from the Northern Province only for 
all Causes passing through the Provincial Treasury during the 
Fiscal Years closing in 1925, exclusive of all Income from 
Funds: 


Ali@moreion Causes, as) apOvewsce- crests aici ticiet cin 44,859 27 
Home> Misstons: 7 56. scree sus esoene se ereel a) custiriele eutelte oicleteus 7,978 64 
Theological Seminary—all accounts ............+.. 12,807 49 
Retired. Ministers. Collectionpecewrs ie tes ns ciel onset oto A360) Do 
INCreasenor tho SUStEMtALTOM HUN Gis sees veusens nnn ee) ean alee 9,992 00 
Provinciala AdministhattOnmerr stints ate ean 17,058 80 
No..45 West Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. ............ 685 00 
Widows souse,s Bethlehem Pan mess 0n © sueie eee. 978 00 
AmericanwBiblew Society. 32 ae Oe ee eee 598 91 
Weraciesstont he: Seo Pe Gey gees ae cle atta spn ep eker eter pores is 2,335 00 
Total for the Northern Province, only, 1925 ........ $101,654 64 
Corresponding eT oOta lee 9:2 Ai merece eens eee ewe neta tours 145,441 03 

Apparent decr6ase ) ssc i erties Oe ae cel rare tte tere $ 48,786 39 


This seeming decrease is due to the cause stated above in part, 
but principally to the fact that in 1924 the $40,000.00 legacy from 
the Charles Harvey Estate was included. 


These amounts, however, are by no means complete. No contri- 
butions for the Larger Life Foundation, or for various forms of 
District Work, or for local building operations, or for gifts made 
to many Home and Foreign Mission Causes and sent direct to the 
beneficiaries, or for Non-Moravian causes, are included in the above, 
but only such contributions as are accounted for in the Provincial 
Treasurer’s office. But of these gifts the 


Average per communicant for 1921 was ................ Si aS 
AVeTaAge PerrCOMMUMICANt Otel 022m eeL Ce ie eneeee eee Bae 
Average per communicant for 1923 ............. Br a ee Teas 
Averaze per COMMUNI CANtALOT uO 24) eee renee ne aeons Smrole 
AVeTAle perscomMmMuUunI Cant Lone 2 See eee enone By Ze 7 


This decrease in the average per communicant is accounted for in 
the preceding paragraphs. 


Additional Notes on the Statistics 


G 1. Note particularly that the contributions for the Alaska Mis- 
sion are not for the calendar year 1925, but for the fiscal year Sep- 
tember 1st, 1924, to August 31st, 1925. 


2. Note still more particularly, that the contributions for Nica- 
ragua are only for the EIGHT MONTHS, JANUARY ist to AUGUST 
3lst, 1925. 

All contributions received since September Ist, 1925, whether for 
the current account, or for special objects or for the liquidation of 
the deficit will appear in the statement for 1926. 
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3. The Ohio Missionary Society contributed $2,212.43 for various 
mission causes during the year, but by instruction of the Directors 
this amount is included in the totals of the six contributing Ohio 
congregations, 


Ae Note that $459.00 were contributed for the general foreign 
mission cause through the agency of the American Society in Aid 
of Moravian Missions. Pastors and laymen could help this matter 
by furnishing the Director of the Society, the Rev. H. E. Stocker, 
Ph.D., 63 Hamilton Terrace, New York City, N. Y., with the names 
and post office addresses of ‘“‘prospects.’’ ‘‘Prospects” are all for- 
mer Moravians, no longer resident members of any local Moravian 
congregations, no matter where they now live or what their present 
Church affiliations are. PLEASE PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
THIS SUGGESTION. 


5. The amounts opposite the titles ‘‘Unclassified’’ and ‘‘Non-Mo- 
ravian” may not be accurate, because if the Treasurer does not know 
the contributors personally, he can not always tell, whether they 
are non-resident members of congregations, or whether they are 
non-Moravians. 


6. There are 22 congregations contributing at the rate of more 
than $2.50 per communicant for Foreign Mission causes. While 
this is a fairly high per capita as such things unfortunately go, yet 
there is no great glory about an average of five cents per week 
for all purposes connected with building up the Kingdom of our 
Lord abroad. And how about those congregations, in which the 
per capita is much lower? 

The following five congregations contributed more than $5.00 per 
capita :— 


INazaretiyc P ive wets cat sieehetts one: claca ccs cies ie arene $5 96 
VAL OTEO Wil MEVV US ome sieve eter aie cope ae uyealie o4 6: Jef okey orca au 5 75 
IDET RIGN GN Parr rras iets Fike pet eter Tere eile Gus oisiiesre eas eke 5 70 
Philadetphia, Hurst Church a5 ose. + 2 cue scien 5 36 
New Orks BArstsC Mure 3c A cue nene fs sieve a's sts ae 5.18 


Bethlehem’s per capita is the most remarkable on the list, for it 
is always more difficult to maintain a high per capita in a large 
congregation than a small one. 

These averages are worked out, so that Pastors may use them 
to spur their people to greater efforts and in order to counteract 
the false averages so often ascribed to Moravians. It is hoped, that 
all these data will be carefully studied, and that missionary leaders 
in our congregations will make practical use of the same. It would 
be an encouragement to the Secretary of Missions, if any one would 
advise him whether or not any use is made by any one of the ma- 
terial here furnished. 


7. All these contributions were used for, and transmitted to, the 
fields named in the ‘“‘Recapitulation by Causes.’ The contributions 
specifically designated for Nicaragua were not sufficient to meet the 
cost of this mission, and $9,428.08 had to be appropriated from the 
gifts for Foreign Missions in general. This was all that was avail- 
able after caring for the educational and furlough allowances and 
sustentational stipends of American missionaries, and hence there 
was the deficit of $15,688.88, for the liquidation of which constant 
appeals are being made. It was not possible to make any appro- 
priations out of the general treasury to fields not under the admin- 
istrative care of the American Provinces, apart from the amounts 


stated in the ‘“‘Recapitulation.”’ 
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8. The gifts for Foreign Mission causes from the Southern Prov- 
ince are not all complete. The amount given in the summary is 
only that which was transmitted through the Bethlehem office. Ad- 
ditional details may be found in The Wachovia Moravian. 


9. The total of all gifts here given as $101,654.64 does not agree 
with the total published in the Church papers of the issue of Janu- 
ary 6th, 1926, which was $114,127.50, because the former amount 
refers exclusively to the gifts from the Northern Province, while 
the latter includes gifts from other sources remitted to the Bethle- 
hem office, and in addition the first named amount refers only to 
the totals of fiscal years,—not of the calendar year. It is practically 
impossible to get an entirely complete record of all gifts. 


This summary is submitted for careful study by 
Yours fraternally, 
, PAUL DE SCHWHINITZ, 
Secretary of Missions and Provincial Treasurer. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


List or MEMBERS 


Vil 


NOVEMBER 1, 1926 


Honorary or professional titles are noted with the usual abbreviations. 


Bishops are indicated, Ep., Presbyters, P 


Abel, Allen, (P.) 
Albrecht, Charles A., ( 
Albright, Samuel C., ( 
Andrews Edgar E., 
Andrews, Geo. P., 
Anthony, John, 
Ashenfelter, Ralph B., 
INSHLON, pa) Gs es) 
Backenstoe, M. J., (M. 


P.) 
P.) 


D.) 


Bahnsen, George F., (P.) 


Bailey, Herbert C.,, 
Barletta, Ettore, (P.) 
Bassett, Walter H., 


Bautz, Alfred Louis, (D.) 


Bechtel, Joseph T., 


Beck, Hon. James M., (LL.D.) 


Beck, Paul E., 

Beckel, Clarence, E., 
Beckel, Fred T., 
Beckel, Howard, 
Beckel, Ralph, 

Beitel, Richard O., 
Bender, Elmer D., (D. 
Benner, Hartford, 


) 


Bergstresser, George D., 


Bergstresser, Milton, 
Bernhart, Clayton, 
Betge, Alfred C., 
Betge, P. Frank, 
Bishop, Edwin P., 
Bishop, Emil J., 
Bishop, Morris G., 
Bishop, Rufus F., (P.) 
Bodder, Jesse M., 
Boehm, Clarence H., 
Borhek, Henry, 
Bowers, Wm. H., 
Bregenzer, Karl, (D.) 
Brennecke, Robert H., 


40 Brennecke, Robert H., Jr., 


45 


Brickenstein, Lawrence, 
Brinker, Adam, 
Brodhead, Adam, 


(P.) 


Bruner, J. George, (P.) 
Brunner, Edm. deS., (P.,Ph.D.) 
Burkhardt, Herman A., (M.D.) 
Butzin, Arthur ey OLE, 


Charman, George, 
Chiles, S: W., 


Shillington, Pa., 
Davenport, N. D 
York Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


Malvern, P. O. Jamaica, B. W.1 


Emaus, Pa., 

Nazareth, Pa., 
Scranton, Pa., 

New Dorp, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Aurelia, N. D., 
Coopersburg, Pa., 
Washington, D. C., 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Ventnor, N. J., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Nazareth, Pa., 
Graceham, Md., 
Coopersburg, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Emaus, Pa., 
Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem, 
Nicaragua, 
Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Nicaragua, 
Watertown, Wis., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 
New York, N. Y., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Bethel, Alaska, 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 


., and Deacons, 


D. 
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1890 
1904 
1894 
1925 
1918 
1914 
1915 
1925 
1923 
1881 
1881 
1919 
1918 
1926 
1925 


1887 


1926 
1918 
1919 
1896 
1919 
1877 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1920 
1926 
191i 
1917 
1878 
1884 
1896 
1921 
1925 
1917 
1923 
1916 
1922 
1892 
1903 
1887 
1896 
1888 
1915 
1911 
1887 
1910 
1896 
1924 


28 
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50 Christianson, Earl Henry, (D.) Lebanon, Pa., 


55 


60 


65 


70 


i! 


on 


80 


Clewell, Charles W., 


Clewell, Clarence E., (E.E.) 


Clewell, Edward B., 
Clewell, Robert E., (P.) 
Cope, Wilson A., (P.) 


Couillard, Vernon W., (D.) 


Crawford, Walter, 
Crosland, Edward S., (P.) 


Danneberger, A. Otto, (P.) 


Deer, Irving E., (P.) 
de Schweinitz, Karl, 
de Schweinitz, Louis, 


de Schweinitz, Paul, (P., D.D.) 


de Schweinitz, P. Bernard, 
de Schweinitz, Robert E., 
Desh, Harrison C., 

Desh, Orlando B., 
Detterer, Ernst F., 

Dike, Samuel J., 

Doster, Herman A. 
Drebert, Ernest, (P.) 
Drebert, Ferdinand, (P.) 
Eberman, Wm. G., 
Engelke, Herbert J., (D.) 
Eschbach, Horace L., 
Fehnel, Milton H., 
iBilyesela Gags Ces) 
lita Woe Ge (Ce) 
Fluck, William H., (P.) 
Fox, Charles S., 

Frack, Frank, 

Franke, Arthur E., (P.) 
Frantz, Clinton, 
Frederick, Thomas, 


85 Fry, James S., 


90 


95 


100 


105 


Frueauff, Herman T., 
Fulmer, Fred. G., (P.) 
Galloway, Elmer, 
Gapp, Cornelius J., 
Gapp, Frank, 

Gapp, J. E., 


Gapp, Samuei H., (P.,D.D.) 


Gehrke, Wm., 
Geisinger, Clayton, 


Gerdsen, Herman A., (P.,D.D.) 


Gerlach, E. Jacob, 
Giering, Robert I., (D.) 


Goerner, J. H., Hon. Mem. 


GolliweG: Es 

Grabow, Rudolph, (P.) 
Greenfield, John, (P.) 
Grider, George J., 
Groenfeldt, Samuel, (P.) 
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Huebener, Louis, 
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Iobst, Clarence, 

155 Iobst, Floyd, 

Jarrett, Edgar F., 
Johnson, Herbert B., (P.) 
Johnson, Sydney, 
Johnston, Archibald, 
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Kant, Theobald, (P.) 
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Keller, G. Frederick, 

165 Kempe, Conrad, 
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Nicaragua, 
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Kemper, Manuel E., (P.) 
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Khinker, Frank L., 
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Kortz, Wm. H., 
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Krause, Albert E., 
Krause, Henry A., 


‘ Krause, James E., 
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‘: Leibfried, John E., 
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' Martin, 
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Krause, G. Fred, 

Krause, M. A., 
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Kreider, Charles D., (P.) 
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Kroening, Wm. Fred, (D.) 
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earner Os 

Lehman, J. George, 
Leibert, William J., 


Lennox, F. E., (D.) 
Levers, Harry O., 
Lilly, Robert H., 
Loos, Nevin J., 


‘Long, James S., 


Lopp, George H., (P.) 
Loux, Edward, 
Luckenbach, Leon G., (P.) 


‘Lueders, Thomas H.., 


Madsen, Christian, (P.) 
Marlin, Clarence A., 
Martin, Augustus Benjamin, 


Martin, Charles, (P., D.D.) 
Martin C. Frederick, 
Martin, Frank H., 

Herbert K., 
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Marx, Herman B., (P.) 
Maurer, Andrew, 
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Wm. M. Beck, Bethlehem, Pa., 
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Monroe Lind, Philadelphia, Pa., 
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Joined the Society 


1921 
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1918 
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“OWN MISSIONARIES” 


Viil 
AND “NATIVE CATECHISTS” 


SUPPORTED BY PATRONS 


ALASKA:—Foreign Missionaries: — 


Arthur F. Butzin by 
Fred T. Schwalbe 

A. B. Martin 

Native Workers :— 


Fred. Tokoak 
Samuel Knetsialra 


Wascilie 

Robert Egsack 
Lloyd Neck 

*Ivan Angatshangoluk 


Ivan Petluska 


James Kinigak 
“Oscar and Charles” 


Makar 


Trinity Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Christ Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Mayodan, N. C. 


West Green Bay, Wis., Sunday-school. 

West Green Bay, Wis., Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Hope, Ind., Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. 

W. O. Sturgeon, Olathe, Kansas. 

Dover, Ohio, Sunday-school. 

Castleton Corners, N. Y., Sunday- 
school. 

J. EB. Volkmann, Watertown, Wis., and 

Tremont Terrace, N. Y., Sunday-school. 

Watertown, Wis., Sunday-school. 

York, Pa., First Church, Alaska Mission 
Band. 

Hreedom=. Wis. Ye bo CE: 


CALIFORNIA :—Missionary :— 


William H. Weinland 


The First Christian Endeavor Union of 
the Eastern District. 


NICARAGUA:—Foreign Missionaries :— 


Guido Grossmann 
Kenneth G. Hamilton 
Frederick Wolff 

G,. A. Heidenreich 


Annie Lee Stafford 
Howard H. Stortz 


Conrad Shimer 
Rufus F, Bishop 
A. O. Danneberger 


Home Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Calvary Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Fairview Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Fries Memorial Church, Winston-Salem. 
ING (6 

Kernersville, N. C., and Immanuel, N. C 

Mrs. James A. Gray, Winston-Salem, 
NOG: 

Bethlehem, Pa., Y. M. M. S. 

Lititz, Pa. 

Alberta, Canadian. District. 


Native Workers of various grades:— 


Peter Watson 


Dannery Downs 


Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Stear, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., and 


pre Hill Sunday-school, Bethlehem, 
a. 


Nazareth, Pa., A Family, 
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Joseph Jiminez (or Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Y. P. S. C. B., and 
his successor) Zoar, Minn., Y. P. S. C. E. and Sunday- 
school, and 
Canaanh Ne D2, eS. C.. He 

Ignatius Maipit Gnadenhuetten, Ohio. 

Theophilus Jotham Emmaus, Pa., Sunday-school, and Phil- 
adelphia, First Church, David Zeis- 
berger Missionary Society. 

S. E. Ramsay Bethlehem, Pa., West Side Missionary 
Society, and 

Lancaster, Pa., Sunday-school. 

Demetrio (or his 


successor) Staten Island Missionary Society. 

Joshua Bedford Bethany, Minn., Y. P. S. C. E., and 
Sunday-school. 

Clement Bailey Berea, Minn., the Nienow Family. 

Charles Moses Anonymous. 

Timothy Pablo Hebron, Minn., Ladies’ Aid Society. 

J. Aug. Palmer Nazareth, Pa., Twenty Minutes’ Society, 
and Friedberg, N. C. 

Cornelius Igle Charles D. Keehln, Birmingham, Ala. 

Leo Miller Bethania, N. C. 

Henry Vaughn Home Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Isaac Lewis Mr. and Mrs. T. Holt Haywood, Mont- 
clair, Ne J. 

Adrian Daran Mr. and Mrs. T. Holt Haywood, Mont- 
Glance, IS), de 

SURINAM :—Native Workers :— 

F. Sprang Palmyra, N. J. 

H. Clare Chaska, Minn., Sunday-school. 

Gangapersad Nazareth, Pa., Sunday-school. 

Alfred Wachter West Salem, Ill., Y. P. S. C. E. 

Frederick Gessel Bethlehem, Pa., Preparatory School 
Missionary Society. 

Frederick Gaander Berean Mula ws Yemen on C-etae 

William Belfer Great Kills, N. Y., Sunday-school. 


SOUTH AFRICA:—Foreign Missionary :— 
Ernest van Calker Home Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Native Workers :— 


Frederick Baalie isyernavell, ING 1Dhs we, TR Sy tee IDE 
William Mazwi Leonhard Buehler Trust. 


WESTERN HIMALAYA (TIBET) :—Native Workers:— 


Chompel Miss Jessie Isaacs, San Diego, Calif. 
Spaljor Missionary Band, Bible Institute, Los 
Angeles, California. 
(These two non-Moravians. ) 


Beds in the Leh Hospital 
, David Zeisberger Missionary Society, 
Philadelphia, First Church. 
BE. M. B., Philadelphia, First Church. 
West Salem, Ill., Junior C. EH. 
Castleton Corners, N. Y., Sunday-school. 
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JERUSALEM, PALESTINE:— 


Bed in the Home for Women’s Missionary Society, Bethle- 
Lepers hem, Pa. ; 
The Union of the King’s Daughters, Bethlehem, Pa., and the 
Communion offerings of the Nazareth, Pa., congregation more than 
pay for beds in the Home, but no specific bed has been assigned to 
these contributors. 


BOHEMIA :—Orphans in the Dauba Orphanage :— 


Wayside Gatherers, Nazareth, Pa. 
Primary Class, Central Moravian Sun- 
day-school, Bethlehem, Pa. 


This list may not be absolutely complete, but it shows what a 
role this phase of missionary support plays. The amounts contri- 
buted for Native Workers and Missionaries range all the way from 
$50.00 to $1,500 per annum. Unfortunately not all the patrons, 
however, pay the actual salaries in full. 


*Report of the death of Ivan Angatshangoluk was received, 
December 2, 1926, after an illness of only two days. He was a very 
energetic worker and this is a severe loss to the mission. 


REEOR Post ROM: THE FIELDS 


Under the Direct Supervision of the 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
Among the Heathen 


And Conducted with the Co-operation of the 


Foreign Missionary Society, Moravian 


Church, South 


Alaska California Nicaragua 
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IX 
ALASKA 
Semi-Annual Report of Bethel, June 1 to December 31, 1925 


Blessing and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving and 
honor, and power, and might be unto our God forever and ever. 
Amen. Revelations 7:12. 

For the successful completion of the program planned for 
the past summer we give thanks unto Him, Whose will and 
plans we are endeavoring to fulfill. We rejoice that strength 
and health were granted to all of the workers to carry on 
through the long summer days. It was a season of tremendous 
effort. Fall found us physically spent and we were heartily glad 
for the respite given by colder weather and shortening days. 
Amid the stress and discouragements of the end of August and 
beginning of September, the Lord spoke words of encourage- 
ment and cheer by means of the daily texts. 

“Always with us, always with us, Words of cheer and love,— 
Thus the risen Saviour whispers, From His dwelling place 
above.” 

Let us run with patience the race that is set before us. He- 
brews 12:1. 

These things have I spoken unto you, that My joy may be in 
you, and that your joy may be made full. John 15:11. 

Have I not commanded thee? Be strong and of good cour- 
age. Joshua 1:9. 

Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world. 
Matthew 28:20. Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on Thee. Isaiah 26:3. 

We could quote many more verses and parts of verses that 
gave us encouragement and a bit of cheer when things seemed 
dark and our burden unusually heavy. In fact every day seemed 
to have some special word for one or the other of our number. 

It is not necessary to mention the object of our efforts. We 
are sure that you must rejoice with us that the Orphanage is 
now under roof and ready to receive the first quota of children. 
The undertaking is not a light one nor a cheap one. It demands 
love, labor and money. Because much of the latter is necessary 
to complete the buildings there will be criticisms, complaining 
of extravagance. We have tried to build well. The winters are 
long, often cold. At best the fuel bills will be large. 

Of all the missionaries it can be said that of their own strength 
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they were extravagant. We cannot make large donations of 
cash. All have donated overtime and special effort. We could 
do this rejoicingly for we see the needy, pale, underfed, ragged, 
filthy, abused boys and girls among these poor people. We have 
a vision of the most needy of these finding a home and a school, 
where the happiness of childhood shall be granted them and 
where they will receive wholesome food and proper clothing to 
fit their bodies for the rigors of this arctic climate and an edu- 
cation to prepare them for right living and to enable them to 
earn their own way through life. And as Christian workers it 
is our hope out of this number to choose some who can be spe- 
cially trained for the evangelistic service among their own 
people. 

And now that the Home and School is opening its doors to 
receive the children, let us support the workers with earnest, 
thoughtful prayer. God is giving us opportunity to have a 
share in this great work. Bro. Moore is the headmaster of the 
institution. Bro. Miller will be in charge of the manual labor 
in and about the school and Sr. Miller will have charge of the 
household affairs in the school home. 


The new Motor Boat, “The Moravian,” of Bethel, had little 
time to be tied to the dock this past summer. Delivering lum- 
ber, fuel and supplies occupied her time. On account of ex- 
tremely low water in the Kuskokwim this year, she had to make 
several trips without being able to accomplish her purpose. For 
instance when the lumber was delivered to the Tuluksak chapel, 
it had been planned to load with cordwood for the return trip. 
The water was so low that the woodpile was inaccessible. Later 
in summer when the water rose, a barge was borrowed and 
sixty-five cords were delivered in one trip. On one trip she got 
into a very heavy sea at the mouth of the Kuskokwim. Thir- 
teen cases of gasoline were lost overboard, but all on board re- 
mained safely on deck. It was another cause for thankfulness 
to have the busy season over and past, and captain, pilot and 
crew safely at home and the boat back in winter quarters. 

As all our efforts were centered upon the completion of the 
Orphanage, no missionary trips were made during the summer. 
Some of our people were inclined to censure us for this, but 
most of them realized that it was for a future and greater bless- 
ing. 

At Tuluksak, the Emmaus chapel, made possible by the gifts 
from the Emaus Sunday-school and by the donation from an- 
other friend of our work, has been completed. None of the 
missionaries have been there to see it. From all reports the 
work has been done very creditably and the people themselves 
are very greatly pleased with their chapel. We had a letter from 
them lately, urging us to visit them soon, or they will begin to 
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think that we are not thankful for the new chapel! The plan 
had been to visit them shortly after Thanksgiving but reports 
of thin ice and open water on the up-river trail, made the trail 
out to our tundra people seem the more attractive. A white 
man who happened to spend Christmas eve with the Tuluksak 
congregation reports a program that was a complete surprise 
and revelation to him. He had not suspected them capable of 
what he saw and heard. There are several in their midst, who 
at one time, lived in a missionary family or attended the board- 
ing school of years past. 


The visit to the members in the tundra villages was very satis- 
factory and encouraging. We can see how an experience of 
God is becoming more distinct in their spiritual life. Again we 
rejoiced in further evidence of fuller trust in God’s leading and 
less fear of the powers of the devil. A young man in the last 
stages of the dread tuberculosis was repeatedly urged and 
coaxed to resort to the medicine man’s powers. Said he: “I 
have no faith in the power of the medicine-man to heal me. He 
cannot help me. I know my days here are not many. Why 
should I then endanger my eternal living by giving myself to 
the power of evil now?” It was a pleasure to have him par- 
take of Holy Communion. It is a happy experience to work 
among our appreciative tundra people. How different it used 
to be, when the missionaries’ coming was looked upon with the 
utmost indifference. He was no doubt considered an uncom- 
prehending fool to harbor the hope to win them to Christ. The 
field is white unto harvest. Others have labored: we are enter- 
ing into the field of their labors to gather the harvest. 


We will close this report beseeching you that additional work- 
ers be sent into the field. At the Orphanage the addition of a 
nurse to the present force is essential. The applicant should 
be trained in her calling and especially adapted to work with 
and for children. She should be willing and ready to help in 
the teaching or in the daily routine of caring for the children. 
And for the regular missionary work another ordained brother 
should soon re-enforce us. This brother should be capable of 
learning the language. The day for all English conversation 
for the missionary has not yet dawned. Quigillingok is now 
without an ordained missionary. Should any of the native 
speaking missionaries be disabled, another district would be 
without the direct supervision so essential to effective concen- 
trated effort. Let us pray to the Lord of the Harvest and may 
we be willing to be instruments in His hands in the fulfilling of 
His purposes and plans. 

ARTHUR F. and ELSIE S. BUTZIN. 


F. T. and ANNA C. SCHWALBE. 
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Semi-Annual Report, January to June, 1926 


Think of a parish stretched out over two hundred miles; in 
all that stretch twelve hundred souls. The only means of win- 
ter transportation the faithful husky. The auto, aeroplane and 
train do not appear in frontier scenes. How can the mission- 
ary adequately present the Gospel to an ignorant, superstitious 
and widely scattered folk. Sometimes we dream dreams of 
broadcasting from Bethel to all the scattered preaching places! 
How fine if thus we could worship together and all receive in- 
structution at the same time. Then the widely scattered con- 
gregation could daily meet for instruction. But this is only a 
dream—at least now. And anyhow the personal contact with 
the individual would be missing and that is essential in present- 
ing the Good News. And so through the past winter we have 
again tried to keep in touch with all our members and also to 
lead still other souls to the Christ. Up and down the Kusko- 
kwim, out on the far sweeping tundra and along the bleak Ber- 
ing seacoast our trail has led. At the villages, there are hours 
of instruction and personal conversation. Some need to be con- 
soled with the hopes of the believer; many would throw off the 
chains of fear and superstition, but do not know how. And the 
Truth is setting them free. The Light of the world also pene- 
trates their darkness. Sometimes we need to warn and admon- 
ish the weak and wayward. Like elsewhere there are the weak- 
lings, in whom is no power of the spirit. 

But taking it all in all, the outlook is encouraging. There are 
retrogressions, discouragements—all kinds of cases to cause 
pessimism, but the note of progress is dominant. 


. At Tuluksak there were disagreements on minor matters, but 
all were one in rejoicing over their new chapel—the Emmaus 
Chapel. The fact that friendly hands from beyond the moun- 
tains, lakes and rivers had reached out to help them made a 
splendid impression and was to them a pertinent illustration 
of the fellowship of believers. 

The Akiak congegation is planning to enlarge their chapel. 
It is frequently filled beyond a comfortable capacity. It has even 
happened that some had to return to their homes for lack of 
room. 

We are glad to report that a congregational spirit seems to 
be asserting itself. Congregations are more and more endeav- 
oring to cover their own expenses and help the unfortunate in 
their own midst. Akiak and Akiatsoak took up a collection for 
the Orphanage. At Akiatsoak they had no cash, but gave sev- 
enty-three fish. Akiak gave forty-three dollars. 


The Orphanage is an outstanding demonstration of the prac- 
tical working of the Spirit of Christ. Helpers are using it to 


HELPER IVAN PETLUSKA, HIS WIFE AND THREE CHILDREN 


“Two boys and a girl, dressed in their best.’’ Ivan has been hon- 
ored for his faithfulness and ability by being placed in charge of 
the Station at Quigillingok, Alaska. 
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contrast the old fears of the powers of darkness with the wor- 
ship of a loving, living God and Saviour. From all quarters we 
hear rejoicing that the Orphanage has become a fact. And what 
a delight it is to go there and see the happy children, cared for 
and loved, learning how to live useful and upright lives. But 
remember it is no small undertaking. The institution should be 
supported largely and with a willing spirit. The workers there 
have tremendous responsibilities. To ask them to be burdened 
with a lack of funds for things substantial and essential would 
be more than cruel. To a certain extent the health, well-being 
and efficiency of the workers is the Church’s’ responsibility. 
When the workers realize that a whole-hearted, devoted, loyal 
division of Christ’s people is supporting them, they have a freer 
heart, head and hand for the immediate task. 

Our trip to the Bering Sea coast was during the only real 
cold weather of the past unusually mild Winter. Even several 
of the dogs were frost bitten. That sounds fierce! But the 
travelers escaped with hardly a frost bite. Though the weather 
was cold, our reception among the natives was not cold. No- 
where were we more welcome than at the home of Ivan Petluska, 
the Helper at Quigillingok and in immediate charge of the work 
on the West Coast. Here the missionary spent several days. 
Our Helper continues steadfast and enthusiastic. The people 
look to him for leadership. Remember the young man prayer- 
fully. His field is important and difficult. The medicine man 
is still feared. His power is not yet shattered. We talked with 
several who were terribly frightened, because they had dreamed 
the medicine man’s dream. ‘One young man was quite beside 
himself with fear and threatened to shoct himself. And an 
older brother of the victim threatened to shoot the medicine 
man should his brother do himself harm. And so the terrible 
shadow spreads. The medicine man himself gets into the dark- 
ness of his own spell and is as afraid for his own life as his vic- 
tims are for theirs. 

From this station, in company with Helper Petluska, we went 
on a day’s journey to Kipnek and Tshalin. The Kipnegamuit 
received us gladly. The cup was not one of cold water, but hot 
tea with a piece of hard tack. Our dogs were unhitched, fed and 
bedded with grass. To protect them from the biting gale, holes 
were dug for them into the snow, where they managed to keep 
warm enough to rest. On former visits to this village we paid 
for every service rendered and even then it used to be difficult 
to get any kind of service. Now they were generous in their help 
and would not ask for even a handful of tea or a few matches 
as pay. They just could not do enough for us and that free! 
How changed the attitude! And best of all, this changed social 
attitude indicated an inner change. They were eager to learn 
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of the heavenly Father, the Saviour and His Word. We as mes- 
sengers of these Good Tidings were immensely welcome. Years 
ago some of the young men learned to read the translations un- 
der the Brethren Hinz and Drebert and from these others are 
learning to read whatever is translated of the Word. At Kipnek 
the vigorous leader, Paul Pangaligalra (galioping one!) is eager 
to have his people whole-hearted and sincere in their acceptance 
of God and His Word. He realizes that to bring about such a 
happy result they need to know. So he keeps in the kashige a 
set of the translations so that any man with a few moments of 
leisure may pick up one of the books ana study it. Soon two, 
three or more heads are together puzzling over the written 
Word. And even after they have figured out the words, often- 
times they are meaningless to them. The interpretation of the 
idea into Eskimo figure and idiom remains for the missionary 
and the more advanced helpers. Such is their zeal that they are 
reaching out into nearby villages to intensify interest in the 
Gospel. On this trip we could baptize forty-five adults and 
forty-seven children. Five were received from other Commun- 
ions. An increasing number partook of the Lord’s Supper. 

At the home station, Bethel, the work moved along quietly 
and efficiently. Little by little our young people are becoming 
more fluent in the English language. Mrs. Anderson, now in 
charge of the local native school, deserves much credit for her 
work with the school children. Our Sunday-school classes can 
be taught in English and the children have less and less diffi- 
- culty in committing Scripture passages to memory. A junior 
choir has been organized and they, with the senior choir and 
male quartette, have added considerable to the Sunday evening 
English services. At the native services an all native choir 
sings. 

The mild, snowless Winter is past. The breakup occurred on 
the twenty-sixth of April; the earliest in the traditions and his- 
tory of the Kuskokwim. 


We close the half year in anticipation of Bro. Gapp’s official 
visit. It should mean much for our inspiration and for a closer 
contact with the governing Board and supporting Chuch. 

Very sincerely yours, 


THE BETHEL MISSIONARIES. 


Semi-Annual Report, Quinhagak, June 1 to December 31, 1925 


The close of the year has been a blessed one. But not only 
at the close but throughout the year, the Lord’s help has been 
so marked that we cannot be thankful enough. . 


The real summer months were exceptionally fair and warm, 


AFTER A SNOW STORM AT BETHEL, ALASKA 


Whatever the labor or inconvenience a snow storm may bring to 
the older folks, the children of the missionaries seem to enjoy the 
results. This building is still the store at Bethel, but is no longer 
the Post Office, which has been removed to another building. 


THE MAIL CARRIER STARTING FROM BETHEL, ALASKA 


While some parts of Alaska are being served by air-plane mail 
service, it may be a long time before service by dog-team will be 
altogether abolished. 
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which we cannot report very often. After living through. so 
many wet, cool and stormy summers, we were happy and thank- 
ful to enjoy the clear days and bright sunshine. 


The fishing season came as usual, but with it an epidemic of 
influenza, which prevented many, at this busy season, from 
following their usual occupation. We thank God that all re- 
covered and in sufficient time to secure enough fish for their 
own use, but there are few for sale to travelers, who need them 
for dog-food. 

Our people like to work, and this year they had a better op- 
portunity than heretofore to earn some money. With a stock 
of ivory, they turned their hands to ivory-carving. A prospect- 
or, working in the mountains, gave employment to several at 
good wages. These things were a great help to our people, but 
they also increased the work of the mission force. Bro. Stecker 
had left us with the first ship for a vacation, returning safely, 
after a very good and refreshing time, September 23. Short- 
handed thus, those remaining were kept busily employed. 


The rainy and stormy season began even before Bro. Steck- 
er’s return, and oh, how many times we longed for some of the 
summer sunshine which we had enjoyed! Our land is covered 
with a layer of moss, or swamp grass, which absorbs a lot of 
water and holds it. Wherever one goes, it is wet. It is impossi- 
ble to go anywhere without rubber shoe-packs, or rubber foot- 
wear, and we often wonder how we lived before that good foot- 
wear was made. We were glad, therefore, when it turned cold 
at the end of October, and we could walk on the frozen ground 
without sinking in. The children, too, enjoyed this time skat- 
ing on the ice. The cold weather, at times very severe, contin- 
ued for about six weeks. 

A week before Christmas the weather turned milder and re- 
mained thus until New Year. This was fortunate as it made 
it possible for the people living at a distance to bring their fami- 
lies with them for the Christmas services. Again, on Christmas 
Eve, the church was too small to hold the crowd, which over- 
tlowed into the storm-house. It would have been impossible to 
use this, or perhaps unnecessary, if the weather had remained 
as cold as it had been. And so we had a beautiful Christmas. 
Again a number of friends had sent us garments, handkerchiefs, 
toys and such things as children can use and enjoy. We wish 
to thank all these friends with our whole heart for their 
kindness and help, for without their gifts Christmas would not 
be the joyful time that it is for our children. 

During the trapping season our people were most fortunate 
in securing an unusual number of foxes. Not only a few, as 
in other years, but every man was successful. It is strange, too, 
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for from all around us we hear that there is no fur. We are 
most grateful for their success as we are all the happier when 
we know that our people are well supplied with the necessaries 
of life. 

At this time, also, there is almost no sickness among our peo- . 
ple. There are some weak ones, but none really sick, so that we 
can really say that we are blessed. 

This is but a small picture of our everyday life with our peo- 
ple. The spiritual life, who can describe it? We do not see 
the heart and can judge only by what we see.. From what we 
see, we are, and can be, encouraged. The attendance at our ser- 
vices is always good. During the Sunday evening service some 
of the members take part, and from what they say, we know 
that the Word preached to them has been understood. If there 
is sin, it is not condoned but deplored. The intelligence of a 
people grown up in ignorance is very limited. Heretofore in 
their daily life they have had nothing to think about beyond 
their food, their clothing and their superstitions, nothing more. 
This limitation is still noticeable among the older people. And 
yet we are often surprised to see how the Word of God seems 
to break through these limitations and become plain to them. 


It is a difficult task to give them the Word of God in their 
own tongue. Besides the litanies and some hymns, we have 
translated the Gospels of Matthew and Mark and some other 
Bible passages and stories. Twice a week, from October to Feb- 
ruary, we have what we call a ‘Helper Class.” All the men who 
can write in their own self-learned writing and all the younger 
ones who can write with English letters come, and we translate 
for them. But how hard it is sometimes to find the right word 
or the right meaning! They are very anxious to learn, and, 
although slow, marked progress is made from year to year. 
Sunday-school is held regularly from the end of October until 
Easter, and nearly every one here attends. At our Sunday even- 
ing services, since last year, we have songs by our choir, which 
consists of young men and women, boys and girls, taught by 
Sister Drebert. It is a pleasure to hear them sing, and is an- 
other indication of progress. 


Good News Bay was visited before Christmas. We have no 
Helper there, and we have no one spiritually strong enough 
available for that post. Those who otherwise might be available 
have large families, making it practically impossible to move 
from their present places. Then, too, a Helper at Good News 
Bay should be able to understand English in order to assist the 
teacher there. There is no doubt about the help which our 
visits give, but it seems so little. Sometimes it means five or 
six days of traveling in order to spend only one day there, and 
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the traveling is often a hard proposition. We are very glad that 
there are Christian teachers there now who are real workers. 
Our people are widely scattered, the distances are great, the 
traveling is hard and the missionaries who can travel are so few. 
How can our work be helped and our people better taught? 
There is a solution, if only willing workers could be found. 


There are eight schools in our district. In these eight schools 
there is at present only one Moravian teacher. Most of the time 
there are no Moravian teachers at all. Often teachers are in- 
different, sometimes infidels. A teacher will have an influence, 
if not for good then for bad. If we could have good, willing, 
Christian, Moravian teachers in these schools, our work would 
be greatly strengthened. We feel a real joy in the children, 
now men and women, whom we have had in our own care in 
former years. Their Christian training has helped them to be- 
come useful citizens. Now that influence for good, we are sorry 
to say, is often missing. The children, as material for the teach- 
er to work upon, are splendid, the salary is high, light, fuel and 
a house are furnished. Why are there no Mcravians coming? 
We confess that after we have written and spoken so much 
about this subject, the need of Christian teachers, we feel dis- 
couraged that there has been no better response. The work 
here in the school and among the young is as important as, per- 
haps more important than, the work among the old. The re- 
quirements for the positions are very easy. The majority of 
those who now come have never taught before. 

Now if our Church, which is, or at least has been, a Mission- 
ary Church, has no more people for the work, let us make it 
known. If there are the people, let them come to the work, to 
help, before the young people get too far out of our reach. 

We thank all those who pray for us and our work, and remain, 

Faithfully yours, 


FERDINAND and MARIE STECKER DREBERT 
A. STECKER 


Semi-Annual Report, January to June, 1926 


The six months, just passed, have been so unusually warm 
and dry that it is difficult for us to imagine ourselves in Alaska. 
There has not been such an early Spring for many years. Our 
river broke up at least a month earlier than usual. At Easter 
there was practically no snow on the ground. Consequently 
everything is early, trees and grass in the open and the vegeta- 
bles in our gardens. In June we are having some very warm 
weather. But, wonderful as it sounds, and as much as we like it, 
this unusual weather is out of place in Alaska. Due to lack 
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of snow travelling was often very difficult. Our people could 
not track the foxes as they like to do, in the soft snow, and so 
it was a rather poor fur year. Seal hunting was very difficult, 
almost a failure. Our people here and all along the coast got 
very few seal. This was because there was no solid ice on the 
bay or out at sea, from which to hunt seal. On the open water 
it is hard for them to get any. Even the reindeer suffer in warm 
weather, not only on account of the heat, but also from the flies 
that the warm weather brings with it. Tundra fires are consum- 
ing valuable pasture. Low and clear water in the rivers gener- 
ally means a poor fishing season. 

However thus far, the salmon run, especially that of the 
king salmon, has passed all expectations and if all goes well, 
we have a good outlook for a plentiful harvest of fish. Fishing 
for export has been prohibited on the Kuskokwim since last 
year. That will no doubt give our natives a better chance to 
gather in their supply. But may we and they ever remember 
the source of these gifts, and thank our Father in heaven Who 
is ever mindful of His children and supplies their needs. 

We were again able to sell all the butcherable reindeer that 
were in good condition, and have the promise of doing so for 
the next four years. We are glad to know that the reindeer at 
last bring in some returns. But the problem of securing herd- 
ers and finding good pasture for the herd is getting more diffi- 
cult. 

At the station there have been few changes. Fortunately 
the river is leaving us in peace at the present. It has not en- 
croached upon the village for two seasons. We are glad that 
we do not need to move any buildings, and wish that our station 
might now be permanent. Of course we have to get under our 
houses every year to jack them up or straighten them out. This 
tundra ground is neither rock nor sand, but a frozen alluvium. 
Whenever it thaws, the ground sinks. Naturally around the 
buildings it freezes and thaws unevenly and our houses are for- 
ever getting out of shape. Bro. Stecker’s house will soon need 
to be rebuilt as the sills have rotted and can not carry the weight 
of the building much longer. 

The spiritual work has been carried on steadily and with 
much joy. Our people are happy Christians. Services are al- 
ways well attended. We are thankful that there are no distrac- 
tions or counter influences here to draw our people away. The 
general health of our people has been good, thank God. 

One of our older men has volunteered to take charge of 
Good News Bay village as helper. We had been hoping and 
praying that some one might be found for that place. There 
are other villages on the coast beyond Good News Bay, that are 
in need of helpers too and we trust that there will be others to 
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volunteer for those places. This man’s name is Henry Beaver. 
He has himself practiced sorcery in years past, but during to 
last two years has proven himself both by testimony and ex- 
ample to be a true follower of Christ. In our open meetings on 
Sunday afternoons he seldom fails to stand up to testify or 
speak a word of encouragement. He regularly attended our 
classes for translating the Scriptures, and has written down as 
much as he could. He has his own system of writing and can- 
not read our script. But his boy has been in school and can read 
and write well, not only in English but in native as we write it 
with Latin characters. He can help-his father to use our printed 
and written translations. Besides preaching, Beaver and his 
boy Joseph have been specially instructed to conduct classes for 
learning and writing translations. Thus they can help to quick- 
ly put the Scriptures into the hands of the people, and possibly 
discover some new candidates for helpers. The young people 
here are learning to read the translations very readily and they 
take a pride in teaching others. 

Beaver and his wife and five children moved down to Good 
News Bay about the middle of May, in order to be there in time 
for the fishing season. The lumber for their house was taken 
down by “The Moravian” only lately, with Bro. Gapp as a pas- 
senger. We hope that his impression of Good News Bay will 
be more than simply a nightmare. He was put to all sorts of 
discomforts, being taken ashore ahead of “The Moravian” for 
five miles in a small boat and dragged over mud bars in the 
night. He landed at the village at midnight. ‘The Moravian” 
got in about two hours later when the tide came in. They 
quickly unloaded and left again shortly after 3 A.M. So it was 
not possible to hold a service nor did he get to see many of the 
people. 

Well, Bro. Gapp has had his initiation on our mud-flats and 
deserves to be admitted to the Brotherhod of Sourdoughs. His 
visit in Quinhagak was very much appreciated, except that it 
was all too short. We were glad that he could spend a Sunday 
with us, so meeting all our people and speaking a message to 
them in the afternoon service. We hope to see him again soon, 
when we go up to Bethel to attend the missionary conference. 
May his visit be a help and a blessing to us and our work. 

Our out-stations were visited twice during the winter, ex- 
cept the Togiak district, which was not reached at all. Bro. 
Drebert went down the coast as far as possible, but the farther 
down he got the less snow there was. The Matowak River, be- 
ing a mountain stream, had opened up during a long thawing 
spell, and so there was nothing to do but to turn back. Even 
so, the dogs were pretty well played out on that trip, as they had 
to drag the sled over so much bare ground. 
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The out-stations Eek and Apokak were well served by help- 
ers Roland and Willie respectively, and the spiritual status is 
gradually improving. 

Before we close let us introduce to our readers, Rebecca of 
Apokak, so that when you meet her in Glory you will recognize 
her. Rebecca has been bed-ridden for some twenty odd years, 
and perfectly helpless for the last six years. During all this 
time she suffered intensely not only in body but also in mind. 
She did not find peace until last year. She could not give her- 
self up but clung to the old wreck; and always feeling bitter on 
account of her suffering. Ever and again she called for the help 
of a shaman in times of greatest suffering; even though we 
urged her to give up and accept eternal life. Nor did 
she ever have any desire to take communion. But since the 
change came into her heart she is a happy soul. All fear is 
gone. She is perfectly resigned and waiting to be called home. 
And how anxious she was to take communion on our last visit. 
Another proof that Christ is able to save to the uttermost. 

A. STECKER. 
F. and M. DREBERT. 


Helpers in Quinhagak District: 

Roland White at Eek. Willie Gunuin at Apokak, support- 
ed by Bro. and Sr. Stansfield. Henry Beaver, newly appointed 
to Good News Bay. 


A DOG SHELTER 


A type of dog shelter, invented by our missionary, Brother Fer- 
dinand Drebert, Quinhagak, Alaska, which never gets blocked with 
drifting snow. The dogs jump up from belong into their stalls. 
Above the stalls is the storage for dried fish. The dogs are fed but 
once a day, and that after the day’s work is done. One dried salmon 
is an average feed. 


A TRUE FISH STORY 


Beaver and Isaac of Quinhagak with king-salmon. This, how- 
ever, does not constitute a catch. Fifty of these in one drift is quite 
common. The smaller man ,‘‘Beaver,’’ in this picture has recently 
been appointed Helper at Good News Bay. Formerly he was a Sha- 
man, witch-doctor. The larger inan is Isaac, Helper at Quinhagak. 
When he was nineteen years of age he spent five weeks afloat in 
Bering Sea. He has a moustache—a rarity among Eskimos. 
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REPORT 
OF THE OFFICIAL VISIT TO ALASKA BY 


Tue Rev. S. H. Gapp, D.D., EASTERN VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
PROVINCIAL ELDERS’ CONFERENCE AND EX-OFFICIO MEMBER 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL. 


jf 
THE ITINERARY 
May 8 TO SEPTEMBER 23, 1926 


I left Bethlehem on May 6, 1926, with the Daily Word from 
our Text Book: “The Lord is my Helper; I will not fear.” Sun- 
day was spent in Pittsburg, and a few hours of Tuesday morn- 
ing at my first charge, Berea, Minnesota. Late on Friday even- 
ing, May 14, I reached Seattle. Next morning I learned that the 
sailing of the Tupper had been postponed, but it was impossible 
to go to Portland to look into the Home Mission possibilities 
there. So I went to Tacoma, received much kindness from the 
West Coast Grocery Company and had interviews with both 
Mr. Charles and Mr. Robert Hyde, Mr. Shull, their Alaska spe- 
cialist, with Guthrie, Balfour and Co. about insurance, with 
Waechter Bros. and Mr. Albertson about the deer business, and 
with Mr. Wagner, Chief of the Alaska Division of the U. S. 
Dept. of Education, on the matter of teachers for the Govern- 
ment schools on the Kuskokwim and on the deer industry. 


On Saturday, May 22, the “Tupper” sailed. She is a 2,000 
ton steel freighter and a safe vessel, but has only indifferent 
passenger accommodations. After we left Puget Sound, the 
weather was very cold, all the way to Alaska. Our ship stopped 
at Ketchikan, Unga, Squaw Harbor, Hardscratch and Sandy 
Point. We passed into Kuskokwim Bay on June 2, about 8 A.M. 
and soon were in wireless touch with Bethel. We anchored off 
Quinhagak on June 4, at 5 o’clock, and “The Moravian,” with 
Ivan, the River Pilot, on board, was sighted at 1:45 on June 4. 
Soon after that we were stuck fast on a sand bar off Apokak; 
all efforts to float the ship were vain. At 5:20 on June 5 the 
high tide released the “Tupper” but we anchored at once and 
did not sail till 2:30 A.M. on June 7, and landed at Bethel that 
same afternoon at two o’clock. The weather was delightful 
here. The natives complained of the great drought and in the 
distance great clouds of smoke rose from terrible tundra fires. 

. Next day, Bro. Butzin and I went to the Orphanage to inter- 
view the Moore and the Miller families. On June 10, Bro. Moore 
took me to several fish camps, where members of ours were 
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fishing—the king salmon running just at this time. Returned 
to Bethel in a small boat on June 10, thoroughly drenched from 
the spray driven by a high wind and walking a small part of 
the way home after our outboard engine had broken down. 


On Sunday, June 13, I preached in Bethel, both morning 
and evening. On June 16, at 3 A.M., I started on “The Mora- 
vian,” piloting the “Tupper” as far as the bay, and then went 
to Quinhagak, which we reached before noon. Next day, June 
18, we sail for Good News Bay (Chagvan Bay). We were stuck 
on sand bars in both the Kuskokwim and Good News Bay, and 
even in row boat, but reached the station just after midnight— 
but it was not at all dark. I spent some time with our Helper 
there, Henry Beaver, while “The Moravian” was unloading, and 
at 2:45, Saturday, June 19, we started away. In Kuskokwim 
Bay the water was rough, and as the tide was against us any- 
way, we sought shelter behind Garter Spit, near the place where 
the Jessie was lost with the Weber family on board. Reached 
Quinhagak at 2 o’clock the same afternoon. Sunday and Mon- 
day were spent here, preaching both morning and evening, and 
in interviews with the missionaries and looking into the mission 
and store properties. 


We left Quinhagak on Tuesday, June 22, 3:30 A.M., and by 
8 o’clock we were at Apokak fish camp. Ivan, the Helper, took 
me to the permanent village some distance up the creek, but 
nobody was home. In the afternoon we visited all tents in 
which our people live and had a service in front of the tent in 
which Ivan’s family lives. At 5 A.M. we left here on June 23, 
and reached Bethel at 2 o’clock—and found a temperature of 83 
degrees in the shade! and the tundra fires still burning fiercely. 


On Sunday, June 27, I preached in Bethel.in the evening, 
and at 9 o'clock we started on “The Moravian” for the west 
shore of the bay as far as Quigillingok. On Monday morning 
at 9 o’clock we were again on a sand bar, but not long, and at 
1:39, Monday, June 28, reached Eek, where we were anchored 
alongside of the ‘Zenith,’ in which Bishop Hamilton made a 
memorable journey when he was in Alaska. After “The Mora- 
vian” had unloaded some goods, we proceeded till off Apokak, 
where we waited for the tide. Soon after midnight we tried to 
go on, but by 2 o’clock of Tuesday, June 29, we were again 
stuck fast; at 6 o’clock there was no water nearer than 75 feet 
to “The Moravian,” and Chief Engineer and Captain Schwalbe 
walked all around the boat. At 4:30 the same afternoon we were 
once more on the flats in six inches of water, in sight of our 
destination. Proceeded at 6 o’clock and reached Quigillingok 
at midnight. The whole of June 30 was spent here, inspecting 
the property—which will soon have to be moved further away 
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from the water. No services could be held; the natives are all 
at their fish camps. 

At 8 o’clock, Thursday, July 1, we left here, and the in- 
evitable happened, but we were soon released. Held service at 
the village Popak at 2 o’clock and at the village Kokak at 7 in 
the evening. Here we spent the night on our “Moravian” and 
at 3 A.M. of Friday, July 2, we sailed for West Point fish camp, 
where a meeting was held at 9 in the morning. All the West 
Coast people are rather backward, and their camps are very 
dirty. From here we started back to Bethel, which we reached 
in the late afternoon of Saturday, July 3. 

Sunday, July 4, was spent at Bethel, where I preached in the 
evening. Next day, July 5, there was a big patriotic community 
meeting here, 315 people being present. I delivered the address 
for the occasion. 

On Tuesday, July 6, the Butzin family and myself started 
on an up-river trip, spending this night at the Orphanage. In 
the early evening of July 7, we reached Akiatsoak and spent 
Thursday and Friday there. We held services on Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings, Bro. Butzin holding “speaking” during 
the day, and on Friday afternoon we had baptism and com- 
munion services. After this, on Friday evening, we started 
for Akiak, reaching there between 9 and 10 o’clock, and found 
quarters in an empty house. 


Saturday, July 10, we spent in visiting the native members, 
as well as the Government people connected with the school, 
hospital and wireless service. This was the scene of the later 
activity of Bro. Kilbuck; he died here, and the trench for the 
foundation of a mission house dug by him is still pointed out. 
On Sunday, July 11, I spoke twice, to the natives in the morn- 
ing and to the white people in the evening. On Monday even- 
ing, a communion service was held, followed as in almost every 
other case, by a meeting with the members, in which they gave 
me greetings to the folks at home. 


We left Akiak on Tuesday, July 13, and reached Tuluksak 
in the early afternoon. A service was held at 4 o’clock, where 
I spoke. Spent the night in the store of Tony, the only Japanese, 
probably, who is a Moravian. Wednesday, July 14, I made a 
trip up the Tuluksak River to a wood camp to see the conditions 
under which wood is cut for the Mission’s winter supply. Com- 
munion service in the evening. 


Thursday, July 15, we left Tuluksak for the return trip, 
this being the station farthest up river. After a brief stop at 
Akiak and Akiatsoak, we reached the Orphanage at 5 P.M., 
where we spent the night and also the next day—rain making 
it impossible to keep an appointment for a service at the camp 
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of the Quigtluk people on Friday afternoon. On Saturday after- 
noon, July 17, we returned safely to Bethel, where I preached 
both morning and evening of Sunday, July 18. 


On Tuesday, July 20, Brother Butzin and I left here for a 
two days visit to Napagiaghak, down the river some distance. 
I preached in the kashige (kashim) in the evening and slept on 
the floor of Helper Fred’s house. Just after noon of Wednesday 
we had another service in the kashige, at which I preached. 
After supper, there was a baptism, confirmation and commun- 
ion service and returned to Bethel late at night. Thursday and 
Friday were spent there. 

Saturday afternoon “The Moravian” took me on a most de- 
lightful ride down the river to Apokak, which we reached at 9 
P. M., slept on the boat, and early on Sunday, July 25, went to 
Eek. All the natives in this vicinity had agreed to meet here 
for a great round-up, but a severe rain storm and high wind © 
interfered with their coming. Only 85 were present. We had 
a morning service; I kept dry by speaking from the door of a 
store—the congregation got wet. Reached Bethel late the next 
day. The time from Monday, July 26, to August 2 was spent 
at Bethel, preparing for the General Mission Conference, called 
for August 2. I preached at Bethel at the evening service on 
August 1. 

The General Mission Conference opened at the Orphanage 
on Monday afternoon, August 2, and lasted till the 6th. I was 
elected Chairman and presided at all its meetings. I delivered 
an address each evening and on the last evening administered 
the Holy Communion to all the missionaries and native mem- 
bers in this vicinity. On the afternoon of August 3, Brother 
Butzin and I went to Quigtluk village, where I preached a ser- 
mon in the Greek Catholic Church, in the presence of the native 
Greek Church Helper, and Bro. Butzin held a Communion ser- 
vice in the house of a native member. The entire party of mis- 
sionaries and families returned to Bethel about noon of Au- 
gust 6. 

I preached at both services in Bethel on Sunday, August 8. 
The next day, August 9, a week’s Conference of Native Helpers 
and Elders began, held by Bro. Butzin and Bro. Drebert. On 
Tuesday morning I delivered an address to the members and on 
other days gave various Bible study outlines. At the same 
time, I was making preparations for the leave-taking; for I was 
to leave here on Sunday morning, August 15, for the portage 
trip to Holy Cross on the Yukon. For that trip each passenger 
takes his own bedding and whatever else is necessary. 


Sunday, August 15, was my last day at Bethel—a fine day, 
long to be remembered. At the forenoon service I preached to 
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an overcrowded and very attentive company of whites and na- 
tives, and at three o’clock began the long journey home. In a 
little boat, with a canvass cover, we went up the Kuskokwim 
as far as Akiatsoak and spent the night there. Monday night 
we got almost up to Bogus Creek and spent our first night in a 
tent and at this place I injured my left leg somewhat—it both- 
ered me all the rest of the trip. On Tuesday at 4:30 in the after- 
noon we reached the mouth of Mud Creek and here the portage 
began. We with all our baggage were placed on a poling boat 
poled, pulled and pushed through the mud—and with this our 
troubles began. The distance across to the Yukon in an airline 
is less than fifty miles. The winding creeks, rivers and mead- 
ows and tundra-lakes through which the boat passes increase 
the distance to 110 miles. We carried an outboard engine with 
us and occasionally this could be used. Owing to the scarcity 
of snow last winter and the almost total lack of rain this sum- 
mer, the waterways were often so low that the boats could not 
even be poled—all the men had to get out and pull the boats 
through the muck and tangled, rotting roots of the meadow 
reeds. Often we had to stand in mud up to a few inches of the 
top of our hip boots and literally drag our boat along inch by 
inch. For a time it seemed as if we could go neither forward 
nor backward till the rain had raised the level of the water. At 
night we slept in tents on the niggerheads—out in the howling 
wilderness—the howling being done mostly by wolves, foxes and 
coyotes. For several days the water was so vile that the four 
whites refused to wash their faces in it, and the natives did not 
try it, either—but we had to drink this vile stuff, after it had 
been boiled. We often travelled from 5 A.M. to 8 or 9 P.M. 
and got our supper after that. Owing to the lack of water it 
was necessary, too, to carry (“pack”) our baggage much longer 
distances over the land between the creeks than is usually the 
case. 

We reached the mighty Yukon at 5 o’clock on Friday, Au- 
gust 20, and found the water so rough that our Yukon pilot, 
Belkoff, a Greek Catholic priest, at first refused to continue. 
Later he relented and soon after seven o’clock we were safely 
at Russian Mission. We had a good supper in the home of the 
Government school teacher and I slept on a big bear skin in the 
cabin of a white teacher. 


Saturday morning began a very unpleasant trip of 45 miles 
up the Yukon in a gale. The waves were high; we kept dry by 
holding a tarpaulin over us. Thick clouds of smoke from a 
tundra fire near by sometimes made breathing difficult. After 
8 o'clock in the evening we had to stop—the storm was so vio- 
lent and it was getting dark. We were opposite the village of 
Pimute. After several vain attempts to find shelter—the rain 
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and wind made our tents useless—we found a white man’s cabin, " 
the owner of which was not at home. Here we “holed in,” as 

they say in Alaska for three nights and two days waiting for 

the storm to subside. Meanwhile our food gave out—but a kind-: 
hearted native gave us all the fish we needed, so we suffered no 

hunger, even if we had neither bread nor butter nor coffee nor. 
tea. Monday night at 8 o’clock, the mail boat from St. Michael’s 

to Holy Cross, for which our natives had been on the look-out | 
since Saturday night, passed by, heard our call, but refused to’ 
stop for us, because it was too dangerous for it to get near: 
shore and it was crowded with passengers already. With that 

passed also our hopes of connecting with our mail boat at Holy: 
Cross and our hope of reaching Seward in time to claim’ our 

reservation on the “Alaska” for Seattle. 


On Tuesday, August 24, at 9:30 A.M., we ventured to con-« 
tinue our trip, but before 11 o’clock were compelled to seek 
shelter in a creek leading to an abandoned fish camp—and here: 
a violent wind, rain and hail storm passed over us, while we were’: 
trying to eat lunch in the horrid odors of a smoke house. About » 
2 o’clock we ventured out once more, passed several rather dan: : 
gerous stretches in the river, again covered by tarpaulin, and at 
5:45 arrived at Holy Cross—tired, hungry, dirty beyond descrip- 
tion—but our boat for Nenana was still there—very late in start-. 
ing, fortunately for us. 


Wednesday morning, August 25, Father Ganmaener ‘ 
showed me all through the Catholic Mission at Holy Cross and. 
I spent several hours in profitable conversation with him. That’ 
evening we sailed for Nenana—a pleasant, but very tedious 
trip of 723 miles up the Yukon and Tanana Rivers. I was very’’ 
fortunate in my travelling companions. I had long conversa-' 
tions on the topics that brought me to the Yukon—missionaries’ 
citizenship, aid for orphanage, the marriage law and reindeer— 
with Mr. Cunningham, of the Alaska R. R.; Mr. Alberts, Director 
of the Alaska Experiment Stations (whose home is near -our 
Ebenezer congregation in Wisconsin), and Dan A. Sutherland. | 
delegate to Congress. 

We reached Nenana on Tuesday, August 31, too late to catch’ 
the train for Fairbanks: so I had to wait here for the next train” 
for Anchorage—next Thursday morning at 10:35! It was for- 
tunate that all the questions I was to take up with the judge at” 
Fairbanks had already been decided. At Nenana, I met Mr. 
L. J. Palmer, by wireless appointment; a U. S. Biological Survey _ 
man and had several days time to discuss the reindeer situgengs 
with him. 

(On Thursday, Sept. 2, we travelled to Healy, where Mr. 
Palmer showed me the reindeer range where he thinks our Quin- 
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hagak herd should be placed, and on to Curry, where our “Gas- 
car” rested for the night and we with it, necessarily. 

On Friday noon, Sept. 3, we reached Anchorage and were 
met by Dr. Romig. He introduced me to Mr. Burndollar, 
auditor, and Mr. Noel W. Smith, a Lehigh alumnus, General 
Manager of the Alaska R. R., and we discussed the reindeer 
problem in detail. Their judgment is very kindly, but there is 
little they can do practically. Mr. Smith agreed to write a 
letter personally to Secretary Work, which would make it cer- 
tain that I could see him personally in Washington. Here I re- 
ceived mail from home, the second time since I left home. The 
first time was at Akiak on July 11. 

On Sunday, Sept. 5, I left Anchorage on the “boat train” 
and reached Seward at 2:15. The “Alaska,” the finest boat run- 
ning to Alaska, sailed promptly at 4 P.M. to take me to Seattle. 

Thursday Sept. 9, I spent some time in Juneau, capital of 
Alaska, in interviews with the Hon. Karl Theile, Secretary of 
Alaska, with reference to the Brethren Drebert and Moore’s 
citizenship, the application of the marriage license law to na- 
tives and Bro. Stecker’s fur license. He declares the filing of 
S. P. G. charter as a religious and eleemosynary corporation, in 
.Juneau, will relieve S. P. G. and all its employees from the pay- 
ment of any kind of a license. But Mr. Walker, chief adminis- 
trative officer for Alaska, of the United States Biological Sur- 
vey, holds an opposite opinion. Mr. Walker had already written 
to the Solicitor of the Department of Agriculture, the proper 
legal authority, for an opinion. 


When we continued our journey, I had long interviews with 
Judge Wickersham, formerly Alaska delegate to Congress, about 
Alaskan and Eskimo matters, and with Mr. Mather, Director 
of the United States National Park Service, who was returning 
from a vist to McKinley National Park. 


On Friday, Sept. 10, we stopped for a short time at Wrangell 
and Ketchikan, in the heart of the greatest fishing grounds in 
the world, where annually eighty million salmon are caught. 
Ketchikan is the most beautiful, wide-awake and wettest city in 
Alaska. Soon after leaving there we passed into Canadian wa- 
ters, and there were no more stops till we reached Seattle— 
the finest part of the trip, from the standpoint of natural scen- 
ery, especially Greenville Channel. The weather was delight- 
fully bright and warm. 

Several days were spent in Seattle in interviews with the 
Bureau of Education, representatives of various canning com- 
panies about the possible canning of reindeer meat, especially 
the Orphanage and “The Moravian,” our river boat. Then a few 
days were spent in Tacoma, in interviews with representatives. 
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of the West Coast Grocery Company, our Alaskan business 
agents, to whose unfailing courtesy and kindness I must once 
more pay tribute. 

The Canadian District had sent a very cordial invitation to 
visit the congregations there—but that would have taken more 
time than would have been justified, in view of the fact that if 
the Government was to do anything about our reindeer herd 
this fall, it would be necessary to make the arrangements at 
once. 

Bro. Weinland also had invited me to visit the Indian work 
in Southern California, especially in view of his rather seriously 
impaired health, but the Cass County Moravian churches had 
arranged for a Mission Festival in connection with my return, 
and both Bro. de Schweinitz and Bro. Hagen thought I should 
visit the congregations as much as possible in order to arouse 
interest in the Alaska Mission. So I travelled direct to Bethel, 
North Dakota, and spent Sunday, September 19, there, where 
we had three crowded missionary meetings. From there I came 
direct to Bethlehem, which I reached on September 23—in better 
physical condition than when I left home, and with a grateful 
heart to God that He had permitted me to see the splendid work 
of our Church for the Eskimo people along the Kuskokwim. 


Il. 


GENERAL PHYSICAL, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION 
OF OUR ALASKA NATIVES 


THE Rev. S. H. Gapp, D.D. 


Most of our people were born in heathenism and in igloos, in 
unspeakable filth and darkness and smoke and horid moral condi- 
tions. Today it is hard to find an igloo in our villages along the 
kiver—on the tundra they must live in igloos mostly, because 
there are no logs with which to build houses. In the River villages 
the cabins are usually built of logs, chinked with moss, about 12 
feet square, or 12x15 at most, or of boards with roofing or tar 
paper over them. Usually there is a storm shelter in front of the 
house—doors are very low. Storm shelters are generally covered 
with moss and earth. The whole family, sometimes even several 
families live in that one room, often without furniture of any kind. 
Some have cook stoves, table and chairs, though most prefer to 
eat sitting on the floor. Occasionally one finds a hand sewing 
machine or a phonograph. Only once do I remember having seen 
an American bedstead in a native hut. Some have camp stoves 
or half of a gasoline can, others cook on the ground floor of the 
shelter or in fair weather out in the open. All their skins and 
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clothing hangs on nails or strings or lies on the floor. It is not easy 
to keep such a place clean, yet most of the women manage to do so. 

They can not build themselves houses with more than one 
room for lack of lumber, and if they did, there would be no fuel 
with which to keep them warm. Yet this condition is an immense 
improvement over their original state. 

Their main, and in winter only, diet is dried, frozen, rotten 
or fresh fish and the blubber and meat of the seal, walrus and 
white whale (beluga). In summer they have a variety of tundra 
berries and certain roots. The more advanced natives have learned 
from the Cossack (white men) the use of tea, flour, tobacco, 
turnips, potatoes and onions. They get their food supply with 
comparative ease, though fishing is not always easy, as where 
they have to “drift” their nets. Hunting the seal is real sport, 
but it is also dangerous at times, so is the hunt for the walrus, and 
trapping the fur bearing animals. The sale of fur is almost the 
only way they have of earning money, or rather of getting store 
credit with which to buy clothing, rifles, ammunition and such 
simple furnishings as they need. Trapping and hunting fur bear- 
ing animals is now carefully regulated by law. Some think it will 
become an ever increasing source of income to the natives because 
of such regulation; others think that the use of the high powered 
rifle and the steel trap will eventually kill the wild life of Alaska. 
At certain .villages, especially at Quinhagak, the natives have some 
income by selling grass baskets and ivory pen knives, napkin 
rings and other trinkets, but this can never become of sufficient 
importance to prove a source of income to the whole tribe. 

The domesticated reindeer was introduced partly with the 
idea that it would give the native an income above his mere sub- 
sistance as a direct means of his cultural improvement, but as yet 
it has not even begun to work that way. A native with a herd has 
a liability on his hands, not an asset. There is no local market 
for reindeer meat or fur. When a dealer comes who wants to buy 
deer in larger numbers, he must go ito the Lapplanders, who are the 
only ones with herds large enough to furnish butherable deer by 
the thousand. The reindeer market in the States is only in its 
initial stages. 

_._, The Government has prohibited the commercial catching of 
fish on the Yukon and Kuskokwim Rivers, in order to protect the 
food supply of the natives from the greed of the whites and to 
guarantee for the future a supply of salmon to the people of the 
States—the salmon go up these rivers to spawn. Our mission- 
aries think this law ought to be modified so as to allow a bonafide 
resident to send his own catch for sale to the States—thus insuring 
a few hundred dollars income to each family annually. The Gov- 
ernment officials all are opposed to such modification, on the score 
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that past experience has taught them that nothing but total pro- 
hibition of fishing can prevent the greed of white men from break- 
ing the law and exploiting the native. 

There is very little local trade in dried fish. The missionaries 
and a few miners buy dried fish for dog feed. The Kuskokwim 
price is 8, 10 or 12 dried fish for a dollar. The Yukon price is 
from 6 to 12!/, cents a pound, the average weight of a dried salmon 
(king salmon excluded) is about 1!/pounds. 

Fox raising on ranches is becoming quite an industry, 
especially in Southeastern Alaska, but is almost exclusively in the 
hands of whites. 

The gold output of Alaska is steadily decreasing. It amounted 
to only 14 million dollars last year. Few miners get more than 
wages. Many find nothing. They were particularly disgruntled 
this fall. 

Almost all wealth produced in Alaska goes “outside’’, i. e. into 
the States. The big canning companies bring their laborers and 
even their food with them in spring and take all their men home 
again in fall. Very few of the people who make their living in 
Alaska live in Alaska, except for a few months of the year. Even 
the whites of the Territory are pessimistic about the general con- 
ditions. The Government is spending big sums of money on mail 
service, inspection of boilers, income tax agents, farm, fur and 
mining bureaus, hospitals and schools for natiwes, etc., while the 
only thing the Government gets in return is the license fees of 
business concerns. The population of the Territory, both white 
and native, is steadily decreasing, especially since the war. - 

It seems evident that until some kind of industry is intro- 
duced into our district of Alaska whereby the natives can earn 
something with which to supply other needs than those of the 
stomach, not much further cultural improvement can be looked for. 

They have not yet entirely overcome certain habits that seem 
very filthy to whites, but the up-River people certainly have made 
fine progress. With the best ones of them, no sensible white 
person need hesitate to eat or sleep in their cabins. 

Immorality is still rather common—but church discipline is 
strictly enforced in all such cases. The women are looked upon 
as inferior to men and are ridiculously bashful. But the new 
freedom of Christianity is influencing their position favorably. 
Some of them go to extremes in insisting on their rights, trampling 
on the rights of their husbands. Family squabbles occur again 
and again and cause the missionaries considerable trouble. 

The Minutes of the Conference refer to the unfortunate 
situation created in the coastal regions by the Territorial marriage 
laws. The nearest commissioner from whom to get a license, 
anid both parties must appear in person, lives at Bethel—about 200 
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miles from some of our out-posts. Our missionaries refuse to 
marry a couple without a license; hence some of our young people 
live together without civil or religious obligation as in the old 
heathen days. The Conference appealed to the Territorial Legis- 
lature for relief. 

The fear of the shaman still considerably controls the down 
River people. They know there is a God, but he is not interested 
in the fate of man. The devil on the other hand is, but only to 
man’s hurt, unless lhe can be bamboozled in being good to them— 
and this only a shaman can do. The latter lords it over his poor 
dupes, and gets from them whatever he wants, a man’s parka, 
rifle, fish, kayak, igloo or wife. The shaman who has once cured 
a man of sickness thas that man as his slave for the rest of his 
life. Even some of our church members are not entirely free 
from that fear, especially in case of serious illness. In such cases 
our missionaries deal gently with them, for they do not have the 
medical attendance to which we are accustomed, and yet they 
desire as much as we do everything possible to save the lives of 
their own. Especially pathetic are the terrible inroads of tuber- 
culosis. A government nurse told me that 95 percent of the 
natives must be considered T. B. suspects. Women are the most 
frequent victims. There is, alas, nothing to be done to cure them, 
but one must not think too harshly of an occasional Christian who 
gives a devil chamger a chance to see what he can do for wife or 
son or daughter. 4) 


The moral right or wrong of native feasts and dances has not 
yet been entirely settled. |The missionaries uncompromisingly 
forbid feasts with heathen practices; even the “‘potlatch,” the 
giving away feast is disappearing; there has been none in the 
Bethel district for about four years. The native dance was dis- 
cussed at the recent Bethel Native Helpers’ Conference, and the 
debate showed a division of opinion. It was generally admitted 
that there was nothing immoral or tending to immorality in the 
native dance. The sexes never dance together. The men furnish 
the music while the women modestly dressed, go through various 
motions with such grace as they possess, representing various 
native occupations, such as hunting. The objection raised against 
them was that if Christians have dances, the native heathen might 
think that the Christian natives engage in all forms of amusement 
as they themselves do and thus the Christian protest against 
heathen amusement will be weakened. The missionaries are not 
taking definite sides in the dispute, somewhat with the feeling that 
if there really is no harm in it, it is not wise to interfere, and also 
because it may be a means of counteracting the “white man’s 
dance,” i. e., the sexes dancing together, which was introduced by 
teachers of the Government school. 
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On the other hand ,these folks are very simple hearted; very 
much like children. There is a good deal of simple faith among 
them and a real desire to live a Christian life. There is an eager- 
ness for the Word of God whenever a missionary brings it to them; 
in striking contrast to the bored inattention of some congregations 
in the home land. In almost all of our congregations in which | 
spoke, a representative of the natives brought me a message of 
thanks to the Church at home for sending them:the Gospel, and 
contrasting their present Ohristian condition with their former sad 
heathen state, a contrast so great that as a certain native Helper 
put it, “even the women understand it.” ; 

There is also a very general desire for better school advant- 
ages for their children. There are two school systems in 
Alaska; the so called U. S. B. E. Schools, directly under the Board 
of Education at Washington, for native children, and the Terri- 
torial Schools for whites and half-breeds who are living a civilized 
life, controlled by local school authorities. In our villages where 
there are as yet no schools, the natives asked me to file their ap- 
plications for schools and teachers with Mr. Wagner in Seattle and 
with the Department in Washington. Usually they requested that 
only Christian teachers be sent. The natives object to teachers 
and officials who swear. Some of the teachers are Christians and 
exert a good influence in cooperation with the missionaries; others 
are not. Our missionaries would like to have only pronounced 
Christians appointed as teachers and if Moravian teachers could 
be sent to Moravian villages it would be so much the better.. The 
Church at home could do a great deal of good by helping to supply 
trained teachers for the Kuskokwim schools. The only Territorial 
Schools are at Bethel and at Akiak. At Bethel, two of the three 
local members of the school board are Moravians (Butzin and 
Mrs. Schwalbe). This board elects the teacher, but law requires 
that the teacher must have a territorial certificate, which however 
is given to any applicant who has a certificate from any State in 
the Union. They pay $215 a month for 9 months, but no traveling 
expenses. There is no reason why properly qualified Moravian 
teachers should not fill this place; a teacher for the present year 
has already been appointed. 

I had expected to close this report with an appeal for a chapel 
at Napagiahak, in accordance with a promise made to a delegation 
of those people who asked for it, but as the Ohio Missionary So- 
ciety has already undertaken to raise the necessary amount of 
money for this chapel, nothing further need be said about it. 

Thé saw mill at Bethel will not ‘be used much in the future. 
The building and the machinery are rapidly deteriorating but the 
greatest difficulty lies in getting logs for sawing. They must be 
floated down the River a distance of three to five hundred miles. 
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The natives never undertake a thing like that on their own 
initiative. They are satisfied to catch the drift wood the high 
water brings down. 


Yet their is better need for lumber, for the natives in par- 
ticular. The missionaries believe that if the right kind of a man 
were available to take charge of the mill, who could personally take 
charge of the cutting of the timber in the mountains and floating 
it down to Bethel, the mill would become a splendid financial 
asset, as well as doing a fine thing for the whole lower River— 
both for whites and for natives. As it is, a much better quality 
of Oregan lumber can be landed at Bethel for comparatively little 
more monev than it costs to cut it at Bethel—but the small orders 
of the natives make it impossible to order from the “outside,” i. e. 
the States. There is no lumber yard on the Kuskokwim. Two 
white men are starting a saw mill at Bethel. They bought a mis- 
sion boiler for this purpose. The success of the venture is proble- 
matical. 

The fuel situation is steadily becoming more critical.Last 
winter there was not enough snow for the natives to sled the cord 
wood to the River bank. The Mission needs 200 cords each winter. 
This summer only 100 cords were on the River bank; hence Supt. 
Butzin ordered another 100 cords cords from McGrath—almost five 
hundred miles away. When the Tupper arrived in June, it had 
20 tons of bagged high grade soft coal on deck,: which the Captain 
was willing to sell for $28 a ton. Bro. Butzin bought the coal 
and countermanded the order for wood. Several of our stations 
have coal burning stoves. 


Cord wood is becoming very expensive. It costs $6 to $10 a 
cord piled on the River bank, depending on the distance from 
Bethel and the distance from the bank. The “Moravian” must 
get it and deliver it to the various stations. One of our wood 
camps is way above Tuluksak, sixty miles above Bethel, while 
the Kuskokwim Bay stations are from 100 to 125 miles below 
Bethel. When delivered it has to be cut into furnace and range 


lengths. The cost of wood is variously estimated at from $12 
to $16 a cord. 


Cea! undoubtedly is cheaper, but if it-were to be used ex- 
clusively, a number of stoves would have to be bought. The 
“furnaces” the missionaries use now, made out of 50 to 100 gal- 
lon gasoline drums, could not be used. There is coal at Nelson 
Island and also on the Eek river, but mining has not yet been de- 
veloped. The Bureau of Education is shipping coal for the school 
houses and teachers from Seattle. One of the Government officials 
in charge of Alaska schools wondered whether our Moravian could 
be used for getting the coal at Nelson Island for the schools and 
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the mission. The government asks a royalty of 25 cents on each 
ton mined—that and the labor would be the entire cost. 


Ill. 


THE MISSION PROPERTY, ITS VALUE AND CONDITION, 
QUINHAGAK AND OUTLYING STATIONS 


THE Rev. F. DREBERT 


Quinhagak station was built up in the year 1903. Since then 
buildings have been added as necessary, until now the mission 
here owns about nine average sized buildings and a number of 
smaller cabins. 

. The ground on which the station is built, has been surveyed 
and the mission has a deed to the same, about 80 acres. Some of 
the land has been washed away by the encroaching river and the 
station has had to gradually move farther back. Some of the 
buildings have been moved twice since they were built. 

There are two missionary dwellings, valued at about $3,000.00 
each, including furnishings. One of these however will have to 
be rebuilt soon, as the sills are quite rotted and unsafe. The new 
sills have been ordered, as also some lumber that will be needed 
to replace breakage. The other buildings are all in a fairly good 
state of repairs. The church is valued at $2,000.00, store $1,500.00, 
two smaller warehouses, together about $1,000.00, work shop 
$1,500.00. The school house and teacher’s dwelling, together 
valued about $2,500.00 is mission property, but they are rented 
from year to year by the Government. Total estimated value of 
buildings and other property is $14,500.00. A small gasoline boat 
worth about $800.00 is also at the station. 

The reindeer herd, now altogether administered from Quin- 
hagak, number at least 4000 head. These reindeer have been a 
great expense in the ‘past years. Only in the last two years have 
we been able to market the surplus male deer. A butcherable 
deer brings about $14.00. Female deer have no standard price, 
but would probably be the same. 

In regard to the store, we may add that the annual bill for 
goods amounts to about $10,000.00. But the income therefrom 
is considerably greater. So that besides paying for all the sta- 
tion and traveling expenses and freight a certain amount could be 
turned over to other stations during the last few years. Through 
the store we have a better hold on the people than we could have 
without the store. Much counsel and advice can be given at op- 
portune times, not only to our Quinhagak people but also to 
strangers. Besides serving the natives a few white miners de- 
pend upon our store for their supplies. Of late years our people 
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have been encouraged to make grass baskets and ivory souvenirs. 
Although this cannot be termed a regular industry, nevertheless 
the natives earn something in their spare time to help supply the 
necessities of life. The fur catch and other sources of income will 
probably decrease rather than increase, with the increase in popu- 
lation and more persistent hunting and trapping. The sale of 
baskets and ivory trinkets amounts to at least $2,000.00 a year. 

Our fuel is brought down to us in the form of cord wood by 
the mission boat Moravian, from Bethel and places above. As 
wood gets more scarce and expensive the time will probably soon 
come when it will be found more economical to ship coal or fuel 
oil in from the outside. 

At the out stations there is very little property. Eek village 
has a helper’s house and a chapel. The latter however is getting 
too small and inadequate. At Apokak a frame house has been 
bought for $400.00. The natives themselves, though only a small 
village, have given over $100.00 and will take another collection 
this fall. The building is big enough to be used as a chapel. 

In Good News Bay we have just put up 1a good sized dwelling 
for our helper. They also want a church and are willing to help, 
and do their share. But at present we cannot heed their request. 


IV 


STATUS AND PROGRESS OF MISSIONARY WORK, 
QUINHAGAK DISTRICT 


THE Rev. F. DREBERT 


Our communicant membership is 374 and the non communi- 
cant membership is 503. 

Part of our field has been more or less neglected, due to the 
great distance from Quinhagak, and also to the lack of helpers. 
The Togiak valley with its seven villages is 200 miles from here. 
Al! of those people have no one to look to, but us, for spiritual 
help. So, also on the way to Togiak along the coast are four vil- 
lages to whom we try to minister. Good News Bay is the closest 
to Quinhagak, but even that is seventy miles or a two days’ trip 
from here by dog sled. 

All of these villages have ‘been without helpers for many 
years, and we are seeking and praying for helpers. At last Good 
News Bay has been supplied. Henry Beaver and his faimly from 
Quinhagak were stationed there this summer. He is quite ener- 
getic and thas the confidence of the people. So we are hoping for 
renewed interest in spiritual things. The people there have had 
helpers in years past, but both of them in succession have proved 
themselves unfaithful and had to be suspended. 
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So the spiritual status of the villages along the coast has not 
been very encouraging, due to neglect. We wish we could do more 
for them. To the Togiak villages we lhave been able only to make 
one evangelistic trip a year. There are no helpers. Many of the 
people were members of the Greek Catholic church years ago, but 
they know that all the priests have left Alaska and will probably 
never come back. They ask to be received as members of the 
Moravian church. But as long as we cannot serve them better 
we have not felt justified in doing so; although we have baptized 
their children when asked to do so, and keep them on record though 
not as members. 

In our older villages of Quinhagak, Eek and Apokak the 
work is very encouraging. Our children give us much joy on the 
whole by their faithfulness and eagerness to learn. We would 
sav too however that we are thankful that no counter influences 
have crept in as yet to draw the members away from the faith. 
Even so, we remind our people repeatedly of possibilities of dis- 
tractions in the future, to warn them and instruct them to stand 
fast. 

Eek and Apokak villages are served by helpers so they have 
the regular services on Sundays, the same as we have in Quinhagak. 
Here we have Sunday School in addition to the two services but 
not all the year around. Many of our people move away part of 
the year. Church organization is in its infancy at these three 
older congregations. At a yearly meeting two elders are chosen 
and a janitor. On the whole they perform their duties faithfully 
and humbly. Collections are taken on Thanksgiving for general 
Mission needs, at Easter for support of helpers, and sometimes ex- 
tra collections for special purposes. Eek and Apokak are about 
45 miles from here. We visit them twice during the winter, the 
same as Good News Bay. Besides that two reindeer camps are 
served from Quinhagak. At home we conduct evening classes 
during the winter to instruct the young men in translating and in 
copying translations. The sooner we can get the scriptures into 
the hands of the people the sooner the Kingdom of God will be | 
brought about. 


V 
OUR KUSKOKWIM ORPHANAGE AND SCHOOL 


This institution is located at Nunapitsinghak on the Quigtluk 
River, about 25 or 30 miles up-river from Bethel, in the middle 
of a little forest of small spruce trees—somewhat of a rarity in 
the coastal reaches of the tundra. The site is well chosen; as 
high as possible, on a stream which has an abundance of fresh 
water all the year through; it does not carry the grayish glacial 
silt in summer and does not freeze to the bottom in winter, and 
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there is good fishing. Tests show that gardens can be developed 
just back of the buildings and also directly across the river. 


Title for the land has not yet been secured, but steps are 
now being taken with that end in view, ard can not fail. The 
natives living in the vicinity, even those not connected with our 
Church, are very friendly and are willing to help in whatever 
way they can. 

There are two buildings, the large main building and the cot- 
tage of the superintendent. The latter is by far the best home 
we own in Alaska, well planned and well built, but also very 
modest. The main building can eventually house perhaps fifty 
orphans. It is not yet entirely finished, especially the garret. 
While I was there, drainage ditches were being dug and a cellar 
for a furnace made of a 100 gallon gasoline drum and it was 
hoped that before the winter set in to have the brick chimney 
finished, the porch and the hot house erected, and the whole 
exterior painted. It was also planned to do a considerable 
‘amount of preparatory work in clearing from alder bushes a 
good sized piece 9: ground across the river, where the main gar- 
den is to be developed next spring. They hope to raise pota- 
toes, cabbage, cauliflower, celery, carrots, red beets, turnips and 
head lettuce. Peas and beans are as yet not a success in this 
part of Alaska. The hot house is essential to gardening. When 
the short but very favorable growing season begins, the plants 
must be ready to be set out. Tomatoes and cucumbers and 
certain flowers can be raised in hot houses, but not outside. 

There were 16 children at the School last summer—29 girls and 
7 boys. Almost all of them had neither father nor mother; most 
cf them lost their parents by tuberculosis. They range in age 
from about 5 to about 15. 

Every one of them represents a particularly distressful case. 
No other cases have until now been accepted, on account of lack 
of equipment and workers. The larger children all have their 
little tasks to do, either within or about the institution. 

Federal Aid, through the United States Bureau of Education, 
-has not been and will not be asked for. If it were granted, the 
appointment of teachers by the Government would be a pre: 
requisite. This we could not permit, not because our school 
work at the Orphanage and School will be below the average 
of the Board of Education schools (it is and will be above it) 
but we must have our own teachers in our own school, espe- 
cially because of the hope we have for the development of na- 
tive teachers and evangelists. Territorial (Alaska) aid for 
board is now given in a very small amount and in just one or 
two cases. More such aid will be asked for, but at present it 
does not look as if much could be expected from that source. - 
We must depend upon our people in the home Province. To 
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feed and clothe and educate these most unfortunate waifs—it 
surely is a Christlike thing. And as we have no training school 
of any kind for native helpers—a sad lack—the missionaries and 
the home authorities hope that among these pupils, better cared 
for and more carefully trained than the rank and file of native 
children, the Lord may raise up evangelists to bring the Gospel 
to their own race. 

The cost of keeping a pupil at this institution has for the 
present been placed at $180 per year. After a few years per- 
haps a little more accurate figuring can be done based on main- 
tenance and repairs only, not on erection and enlargement of 
the plant, and when the produce of the garden can be counted 
on more heavily and less imported and canned food is consumed, 
it is hoped the cost per pupil can be reduced. This cost is di- 
vided into three equal parts of $60 each—for food, for clothing, 
for education. Patrons may choose as many thirds of the main- 
tenance of a pupil as falls within their means. We hope that 
all the pupils will be taken care of in this way. 

Experiments were begun this summer to reduce the cost of 
food. Last winter the orphans lived on canned food, imported 
from the States. This is very expensive, the children are not 
accustomed to it and did not particularly thrive on it. Since the 
fishing season began, they are being kept as much as possible 
on native food, prepared under sanitary conditions. Here is a 
sample menu. Milk and boiled cereal for breakfast, boiled fish 
with potatoes or turnips for dinner, rice or macaroni boiled in 
fish water for supper. In summer they get berries picked on 
the tundra, blue berries, salmon berries, and in winter tundra 
cranberries and prunes. Occasionally a reindeer will be slaugh- 
tered for them. This last summer they had prepared for win- 
ter almost a thousand dried fish, three barrels of salted fish, be- 
sides smoked king salmon strips and a large lot of dried fish 
heads, fins and tails. After the gardens are in good condition, 
it is hoped that nothing will have to be bought in the States 
except milk, flour, sugar, onions and prunes. 


VI 


OUR ALASKA REINDEER PROBLEM 

In the decade preceding 1902, the United States Government, 
through its Bureau of Education, brought 1280 domesticated 
reindeer from Siberia into Alaska, for the benefit of the natives 
for food, clothing and transportation. Our Church was asked 
by the Government to go into the deer business for humanitar- 
ian reasons and did so. Undoubtedly, the reindeer has done 
much good in Alaska. A recent Government publication esti- 
mates that so far 125,000 reindeer have been killed for food and 
clothing. 
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But today the reindeer constitutes a real problem for any 
owner, native or white. There has been a tremendous increase. 
There are said to be at least 350,000 head, in 110 herds, all but 
six along the coast of Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. In 
addition to that, wild deer, caribou (almost the same animal), 
moose and other game are very plentifui. There are 200,000 
square miles of grazing grounds for reindeer in the country, 
capable of sustaining 4,000,000 animals. The majority of rein- 
deer owners are natives, but in the Kuskokwim River basin 
whites mostly Lapplanders, own the larger number of deer. In 
all Alaska, the natives are said to own two-thirds of all the rein- 
deer. 

Here is how the problem confronts the native. At the end of 
his four years as an apprentice herder, he has a very small herd 
and a very little amount of cash. It is not enough to support 
him. He must fish in summer and trap in winter. He can not 
care for his herd while he is doing that. He must hire a herder 
to do it for him, whom he must pay, if not in money then in 
goods. But the owner cannot sell his butcherable deer. There 
is very little local demand for the meat or hide; if the agent of 
a white firm gets an order, say, for 2500 carcasses, he can not 
buy a few animals from a large number of natives; he goes to 
the Lapplanders or other white Owners and buys in hundred 
or thousand lots. A herd is an expense te a native owner, that 
is all. 

Nor is there a herd in Alaska owned by white people which 
is a paying proposition; all of them are discouraged and most 
of them would like to get rid of their herds. 

The Moravian Church entered the deer business on the basis 
of a contract with the Government to the effect that the Govern- 
ment was to supply the deer free of charge, and the Church was 
to outfit and pay a native herder for every specified number of 
deer—so that at the end of his four year apprenticeship, he 
would have a small herd and a little cash. Our Church faith- 
fully lived up to this contract all these years. It cost 
a lot of money and our herd of deer was divided and sub-divided 
as the years went by. An interpretation put upon the contract 
in Washington forbade the Church from selling any deer, even 
the butcherable deer. The Lapplanders, whom the government 
imported, were under no such restrictions. They were brought 
in to instruct the apprentices, on a cash salary basis, and were 
permitted to own as many deer as they pleased. They bought 
up the herds from the natives who did not know what use to 
make of them and soon owned large herds. They make their 
living from their herds, for their wants are very simple, but 
nothing more. 


The trouble is, that there is not enough of a market for the 
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deer. Breeding stock is valued at $18 to $30 a head, but there 
is practically no sale under present circumstances. Steers for 
butchering sell at an average price of about $12. The cost of 
production averages about $1 a year. But there is very little 
local demand for deer meat, the natives ordinarily obtain their 
natural food with great ease—fish, seal, walrus, white whale 
and game. The small white population in Alaska could not be- 
gin to support the deer industry—large game, as well as ducks, 
geese and rabbits are easily obtained. At Nome, reindeer meat 
sells at from 15 to 20 cents a pound. In the United States, from 
60 to 70 cents a pound. This is excessive, as the food value 
cf reindeer meat is said to be slightly below that of beef. In 
1925, about 680,000 pounds of reindeer meat were sold in the 
States—not nearly enough to put the Alaska herds on a paying 
basis. The market in the States is said to be increasing, but 
the difficulties in handling the meat, the great distance from the 
market the long delay between the butchering and the final sale 
to the ultimate consumer (as shipments can be made in summer 
only, a year’s supply must be kept in storage) all this makes 
the problem of the sale of fresh reindeer meat a very difficult 
one. - 

Our missionaries have for years very successfully canned rein- 
Geer meat and made a very good sausage, but for some reason 
none of the big canning companies are interested in the matter. 
It would greatly simplify the marketing problem and there 
would be little danger of spoiling. Experiments along this line 
are probably being made at Anchorage this winter. 

We have a small herd of a few hundred at Bethel. This can 
not be considered a problem, as the missionaries must have the 
animals for fresh meat in winter and for canning for the sum- 
mer time. The Bureau of Education is now considering the 
advisability of organizing a community herd at Bethel in charge 
of a Government representative. The purpose of the scheme is 
to make it possible for the small native owners to sell their 
butcherable deer through the manager of the herd, who also 
would divide the net profits among the individual owners of the 
animals. The Mission herd would have to be put into this com- 
munity herd, or else the natives would not have enough confi- 
dence in the plan to put their few reindeer into the community 
herd. 

At Quinhagak we have a herd of approximately 5,000 head. 
In the last few years, several hundred head have been sold an- 
nually, enough to prevent the account from showing a loss. But 
that does not solve our problem. The missionaries and the S. 
P. G. Directors are very eager to dispose of the whole herd ex- 
cept the few hundred necessary to keep for meat for our own 
people. A proposition has been made to the Government to use 
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the butcherable deer of this herd for experimentation in de- 
veloping a market in the States, under a contract guaranteeing 
the Church a herd of a specified number, the Church agreeing 
to sell that herd at the specified value whenever a purchaser 
could be found. But the Government has until now only been 
interested in the grazing and raising of reindeer, and not in 
their sale. We have as yet not much hope that Government aid 
in creating a market for reindeer can be obtained. 


INDIANS OF THE MORAVIAN MISSION 
At the Potrero, near Banning, California. Four generations, 1897. 
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At the Potrero, near Banning, California. A Picnic Party, May, 
1926. The Superintendent of the Mission, during the interval be- 
tween these two pictures, which in themselves are an eloquent story, 
Brother William H. Weinland, stands near the middle background. 
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THE MISSION TO THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


THE “RAMONA MISSION” 


Report of the Potrero for 1925 


In some respects the work at the Potrero during the past year 
was more encouraging than ever before. After years of patient 
seeding, the Lord of the harvest has granted us the great pleas- 
ure of seeing some fruitage. To Him be the praise and the 
glory, but we want our friends and supporters to share with us 
the joy of harvest. 

First of all let me tell of progress in material things. The 
Ladies’ Aid worked industriously and faithfully all through 
the year, making garments for the needy, and getting ready 
for the bazaar in the fall. This was held on December 6th, mak- 
ing a very creditable showing of quilts, comforts, beautiful 
drawn work and embroidery, as well as articles of clothing. 
The very gratifying sum of $102.95 was cleared and voted to be 
used for local church purposes. Several girls of the congrega- 
tion of about twelve years of age, organized themselves into a 
Junior Ladies’ Aid, and are supplementing the efforts of their 
older sisters. 

Not to be outdone by the women, the men of the congrega- 
tion have organized a Men’s Unity Club. To quote from their 
constitution,— 

“The purpose of the Club shall be for social entertainment, 
and to promote unity of co-operation among its members in 
welfare work in connection with the Church in any way that it 
can best serve.” 

A circular letter is being sent to all former members of the 
congregation who have moved from the Reservation, soliciting 
their financial aid, and in this they say :— 

“The main purpose of this club is to support the Church in 
all ways possible.” During the year this Men’s Club, assisted 
by funds donated by the Ladies’ Aid Society, have fenced the 
cemetery, put a new roof on the east half of the church (the 
west half was re-roofed last year), painted the entire roof, and 
built a kitchen back of the church, so that the facilities for hold- 
ing church suppers may be handy. 

Nor have our people forgotten their obligations to outside 
causes. When it is remembered that to accomplish this, our 
Indians have taxed themselves and given voluntarily, it will sure- 
ly be seen how much better to have the motive for giving to the 
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Lord’s work come as a fruit of the Spirit than from rules and 
regulations imposed from the outside. : 

In our Litany we pray, “Help all elders to rule well. One 
of our elders has been particularly faithful, being in his place 
at services regularly as far as possible, and doing his best to 
have everybody else attend, and come on time. 

During the summer Chistian Endeavor services were started, 
and these have proved a great help to the spiritual life, espe- 
cially of the young people. ie 

During my short furlough attending Provincial Synod at 
Bethlehem, Pa., and the Christian Endeavor Convention at 
Hope, Indiana, the services were kept up regularly by Bro. E. Hi 
Oerter and Mrs. Pasqualla Armijo. 

Though still hampered by bronchial trouble, the Master has 
given the needed strength to carry on, and in His strength we 
are endeavoring to continue. 

W. H. WEINLAND. 


MARTINEZ, TORRES RESERVATION, CALIFORNIA 


Report for the Year 1925 


Two unusual and successful social events, two chicken sup- 
pers, the one held in February and the other in November, stand 
out prominently in the activities of the Martinez congregation. 
The first was the more successful, as the Indians themselves 
donated everything, and the receipts amounted to almost $80.00. 
In addition to the supper a Bazaar, at which fancy articles were 
sold, was also held. The Indian women are particularly clever 
with the needle, and some very beautiful work was exhibited. 
We had some music, of course, several vocal and violin solos as 
well as orchestra selections. One of our members, Mrs. August 
Lomas, is a leader among the women, and the success of the 
undertaking was largely due to her ability coupled with my 
sister’s, Miss Oerter’s, excellent management. The proceeds of 
this supper were used, according to the desire of the congrega- 
tion, to defray congregational expenses. 

We lived at the Potrero during the summer and greatly en- 
joyed ministering to both Martinez and Potrero during these 
months. 

At Brother Weinland’s suggestion, we started a Christian En- 
deavor Society in July. The Potrero Indians seem to be very 
much interested. 

Our hottest day at Martinez was on July 12, when the ther- 
mometer registered 120 degrees. We were not very sorry when 
the sun had set on that day. The Indians attended the summer 
services very well. They ‘didn’t seem to mind the heat at all, 
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probably because they have been born and raised in it. One 
of our Martinez Indians, a woman weighing at least 400 pounds, 
the stoutest person in our end of the State, never complained 
of the heat. 

During the summer, our orchestra developed into a band, 
which played most acceptably at the second supper held in No- 
vember. For this event, several friends in the East sent us do- 
nations both of money and fancy articles, for which we were 
exceedingly grateful. The proceeds of this supper, $76.10, were 
used to purchase some folding chairs, which were used for the 
first time at our Sunday-school Christmas celebration. 

The Christmas season brought its touch of sadness with the 
memories of our great loss last year. We had a most enjoyable 
time, however, because of the Christmas spirit with its promise 
and hope together with the good cheer received from friends 
and relatives. 

Miss Elsie Rock, daughter of our former Missionary Brother 
Rock, assisted at the piano for our Sunday-school Christmas 
entertainment. We trust that our customary story to the chil- 
dren at that service may bear some good fruit in the lives of the 
young. 

Spiritually, we cannot give a very glowing account. Never- 
theless, some progress has been made, and we ask a larger in- 
terest in your prayers. 

Fraternally, 
E. HSOERTER. 


Thermal, California, January 7, 1926. 
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At the Potrero, near Banning, California, after a Sunday morning 
SCEVAGE EO),05 


CHAPEL AT PECHANGA, SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


On account of various difficulties, no regular services were held 
at this chapel for some time. It was reopened for services, July 11, 
1926, by Brother Hugene H. Oerter, Missionary at Martinez. Pe- 
changa is almost a three hours’ drive from the Potrero. 
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NICARAGUA 


Report of the Mission Province, 1925 
The Rt. Rev. Guido Grossmann, Superintendent 


Another year has passed and the reports from the various 
stations, which form the basis for this Provincial Report, have 
come to hand. The Lord again has been very good to us, so 
that in spite of many drawbacks and unusually heavy losses 
through death, our statistical report shows a substantial increase 
in membership. We humbly acknowledge that this increase 
might have been even greater had our own labors been more 
efficient or had we not been hampered in many opportunities 
for advance by the lack of means. 


Politically, the year has been a stormy one. While up to the 
time of writing this report we, thank God, had been spared the 
horrors of a bloody revolution, nevertheless, the constitutional 
government was overthrown and political affairs fell into the 
hands of a party which has shown a rather hostile attitude to- 
wards all evangelical work. An example of how this affects our 
own work is shown in the change made by the new government 
in the marriage laws. The new law recognizes any marriage 
ceremony performed before a Catholic priest as a legal mar- 
riage. All other marriages are made illegal unless an additional 
ceremony is also performed before a civil magistrate. These 
officials now charge $20.00 for a civil marriage. Many of our 
people are too poor to pay that amount of money. Then the 
official suggests that they go to a priest, who will perform the 
ceremony for nothing. The present government has not yet 
been recognized by the government of the United States, and 
our situation, politically, is an embarrassing one. 

The financial situation of the coast has also been abnormal 
On account of the exceptionally dry weather, it became impos- 
sible to float mahogany timber from the interior where it is cut. 
For one reason or another the banana industry also suffered. 
Many of the people are dependent upon these two industries 
for their meagre income. Fortunately this condition was great- 
ly relieved ‘by the establishment of a new Lumber and Banana 
Company at Bragman’s Bluff, at about the middle point along 
the coast. This new company has been a great blessing by bring- 
ing employment and money to the laboring classes. Fortunate- 
ly, too, this company has done away with the advance paying, 
debt contracting methods heretofore in vogue, which held many 
of the Indians in a state of peonage, sometimes for years. The 
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new company hires its laborers at a fixed price per day, paying 
them regularly in cash at the end of every two weeks. The 
people are beginning to recognize the great advantage of this 
system, and it is hoped that this new system will have a salu- 
tary effect upon economic conditions all along the coast. From 
present appearances, Bragman’s Bluff will become the commer- 
cial centre of our Atlantic coast, and we are preparing, there- 
fore, to make it the center of our work. Already members from 
all of our various stations are working there. 

The following changes have taken place among the mission 
families during the year under review. The Brethren Gross- 
mann, Schramm and Bishop, with their families, returned to the 
field after their furloughs. Brother F. E. Schramm has again 
taken charge of the Sangsangta District. Bishop Guido Gross- 
mann, the Superintendent, has moved to Twappi in order to be 
nearer the center of the Province. Brother Rufus Bishop tem- 
porarily assisted the work in Bluefields until able to take charge 
of Sandy Bay. Brother and Sister Frederick Wolff joined our 
staff in August, and they have been stationed at Pearl Lagoon 
during the absence of Brother and Sister David Haglund, on 
furlough in Sweden. Both Brother and Sister Wolff have had 
rather a hard time in becoming acclimated. In May Miss Anna 
Kreitlow came to us as a Trained Nurse. We are most grateful 
to our Mission Board at home for calling a lady-missionary with 
this preparation to our field. She has already rendered wonder- 
ful and valuable service. Her uplifting influence among the 
young people at the Cape and at Wasla, where she has been 
stationed, is distinctly noticeable. We could easily employ two 
or three more such sisters. 

Building Operations. A new church was dedicated at Wa- 
halaya in July, and the first church in the village ‘“‘Anris,”’ on 
the lower Wangks River, on September 13. In Wasla, a small 
house, which serves as a dispensary, has been erected near the 
Mission House, and in “Bilwas Karma” the people have built a 
new house for their evangelist. In “Ebenezer” there has been 
the sound of rejoicing. After due preparation, the old chapel 
was torn down and a new building was erected in its place. The 
people raised the necessary funds by the sale of mahogany. 
The tenth day of October was a day of rejoicing, when they were 
able to dedicate their newly built chapel to the service of the 
Lord. There has been a very marked change among all of our 
people with reference to the care of their houses of worship. 
Much time and labor is spent in improving and beautifying 
their churches. Except at Twappi, our people have done this 
in spite of their poverty, as they do not earn more than they 
require for their own needs. It would be interesting to find 
out, if it were possible, just what proportion of their means they 
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actually give toward the up-keep of their churches and to other 
causes. I am sure that it would amount to much more than a 
tenth. 

A third church building was also dedicated at Krukirra. The 
first building, erected 24 years ago, was only a primitive house 
with a dirt floor, wattled walls and a palm-leaf roof. The sec- 
ond, built about 14 years ago, was an improvement on the first. 
It had a raised wooden floor, better walls and a palm-leaf roof. 
The new church is well constructed, with a proper wooden floor, 
walls covered with siding and the roof with zinc sheets. It has 
been painted and has the appearance of a proper house of God, 
such as we have in our own home-land. You should have seen 
the beaming faces of the members of the congregation as I 
stood before them on the day of dedication. They had made 
many sacrifices, but they had reached their goal, and this made 
them rejoice with thankful hearts to the Lord. 

Spiritual Results. While our congregations are striving to 
have suitable houses in which to conduct their divine services, 
they are none the less anxious for the up-building of the spirit- 
ual church in their midst. We thank the Lord that this work 
has continued to prosper. The Lord has blessed all the efforts 
made to strengthen those who are His and to gather in those 
still outside the fold. 

The services at all of the stations and out-stations have been 
well attended throughout the year. In fact, at many of the sta- 
tions and out-stations, the attendance has been so good that the 
call comes to us that “we must enlarge our church.” 

Our missionaries have observed, too, that there is an anxious 
desire among a goodly number of our people to be led into a 
deeper knowledge of the truth, and that the leaven of the Gos- 
pel is penetrating more deeply into the lives of individuals, the 
life of the homes and of the communities. One evidence of this 
is that Sunday is well observed. 

We have also been able to rejoice over the stability of many 
of our people who have to live in places where there is no resi- 
dent missionary or evangelist. The helpers at such places have 
proved faithful to their charge, exercising a thorough oversight 
of the congregation in the spirit of love. When one realizes the 
meager opportunities which these men have had, the only Chris- 
‘tian literature at their command the New Testament and the 
Hymn-book, with no other stimulant than two or three visits 
annually by a missionary, one cannot but admire the faithful- 
ness and steadfastness of the people. I often wonder what the 
result would be in some of our home congregations, if the mem- 
bers had to look after all their own church affairs with only 
three visits annually from a minister? 

Surely there is an unseen power within our people, which 
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works as “salt.” At one of these out-stations, at Christmas 
time, the people of the village were engaged in a noisy drinking 
bout, while our people went to church and held a prayer meet- 
ing, with the result that the carousing broke up and the village 
became quiet. ; 

The congregations in the central district of our Province, 
especially those in the neighborhood of the operations of the 
new Lumber and Banana Company, are passing through a time 
of sifting. New and strange things have entered into their 
original, simple and monotonous mode of life. They have come 
into contact with foreign culture and civilization, and it has 
shaken and continues to shake them to the very foundations of 
their former conversation after the fashion of their fathers. 
Much prayer is needed that the Lord may lead them into an ever 
deeper knowledge of the Word of God, that they may be able 
to “try the spirits,” and that they may not be “tossed to and fro, 
and carried about with every wind of doctrine.” They are 
brought into contact with quite a different kind of life. The 
immoral effect of the drinking and concubinage and many other 
things have their influence upon our people. They need the 
grace of God, in order that they may remain steadfast in the 
faith. We need much love and patience, that we may instruct 
and lead them near the Cross, where alone they will obtain the 
strength to overcome temptations and evil. While the “spirit 
of the times” has come to our shores, we know that the “Spirit 
of God” is still mightier, and as long as we remain faithful to 
our charge, that Spirit from above will remain our help and 
strength. 

We are thankful to be able to say that many of the foreigners 
who have come to these shores to work for the new company 
are supporting us in our efforts to help our people, and many, 
by accepting the good and refusing the evil, set a good example 
to our Indians. It is encouraging, too, to note that our people 
recognize this. One Indian said to me not long ago: “We can- 
not read, we are ignorant and cannot understand the new things 
which have come to our country, but we have two eyes, and 
through those two eyes, we are able to see, and we observe that 
among you white folks there are just the same two classes of 
people as among ourselves, namely, those who fear God and 
walk decently among us, they really help us and encourage us; 
but there are those who fear neither God nor man, they have no 
shame, neither respect for themselves nor for us.” Another one 
said: “The Lord has placed this company here in order that we may 
prove ourselves, whether we stand in the faith or not.” 

I had a good picture before me of the times in which we live, 
with all its contrasts, on the occasion of the planting of the ‘“‘corner- 
post” of the new church at Bilwi, December 12. It was a beauti- 
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ful, sunny Sunday afternoon when we gathered at the spot where 
the church is to be erected under the shade of the cocoanut trees. 
There I saw girls from the various congregations, dressed up in the 
latest style, mostly in silk—-silk stockings, silk dresses, high heeled 
shoes and bobbed hair, faces marred with rouge wearing hats of all 
shapes and mis-shapes. But the expression on their faces was 
sulky and dissatisfied, and spoke plainly of carnal mindedness. On 
the other hand, I saw among them others clad in simple white 
dresses, some with shoes and some without, but their expression 
was happy and contented; they tuok part in the singing, and one 
could see that they were there, not for show, but for divine worship. 
It was encouraging and it was a pleasure to look at them. It told 
me more plainly than anything else could have done that even 
here, among our young people, there are many who have not bent 
the knee unto Baal. It gave us every reason to hope that while 
our young people will have to come into contact with the so-called 
civilization and culture, they will, through their faith in Christ 
Jesus, become spiritually civilized and cultured. 

It is encouraging to us, also, to see that the Lord still breathes 
upon dry bones and makes them live. Not ‘far from Bragman’s Bluff 
there is a small native village called ‘“Klilna.”’ It has 22 houses 
with about 150 people. This place was visited by missionaries from 
1865 to 1915 without any results. The people seemed determined 
to remain heathen, and as their hostility to Christianity obviously 
grew stronger and stronger, we ceased visiting them. Sorcery and 
heathenish customs shut out the light of the Gospel, and Klilna 
remained the only place along the coast where Christianity was kept 
out. Now these people have been asking for a visit and seem an- 
xious to hear the Word of God. Brother A. Smith, from Karata 
visited them in December, and he reports as follows: “The people 
were glad that I came and expressed their joy upon hearing the 
Word of God again. They all asked that services be kept for them 
as often as possible, and they promised to build a meeting house 
and to begin at once to procure the lumber for that purpose. With 
the exception of about four persons, who are nominally Christians, 
all are still heathen, but they all expressed their desire to be in- 
structd and to be baptized.” 

Work Among the Rising Generation.—In spite of the onslaughts 
of the evil one, in his efforts to lead the young people into the way 
of destruction, our work among them has been encouraging in many 
ways. It has been an inspiration, as it has happened to me several 
times, while walking along the streets of Bilwi, or Bragman’s Bluff, 
to have young men from various congregations along the coast 
approach me with the question, “Have you a Bible or Hymn-book 
with you? I desire to buy one.” This is a sign that they wish to 
keep in touch with what they have learned at the station, that they 
are hungry for the Word of God. These young men are compelled 
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to live in a most dangerous environment, and any one who keeps 
straight under the conditions in which they live is indeed a hero! 
Praise the Lord that He is able to keep those who are willing to 
put themselves under His care! Furthermore, reports have come 
to me from Captains of the various camps, where our Indian boys 
are employed, that on Sundays, these boys gather together and 
sing and read from the Bible. They need our, and your, prayerful 
support. 

Day Schools.—The problem of day schools is a most important 
one for the future of the whole Province. The government has 
done practically nothing for the education of the children of this 
coast. They are simply left to themselves. We are not able to do 
what ought to be done, or what we would, for lack of means. It is 
heart-breaking to pass through villages where there is no school 
and to see the many promising children loitering about, and be un- 
able to do anything for them. To supply a sufficient number of 
schoolmasters for our coast would mean the enlargement of our 
Junior High School in Bluefields where Indian boys might be 
trained for this work. The danger to our own work lies in the 
fact that “Rome” is making every preparation to get hold of the 
rising generation. 

At those few stations where we do have day schools, we State 
been successful and the work is appreciated both by the parents 
and by all our well-wishers. 

In Bluefields both the Junior High School and the Parochial 
School are held in high repute and are recognized as the best 
schools along the coast. 

. In Wasla, a “Kindergarten” has been started, and once a week 
about 20 happy little children gather around the “lady missionary,” 
Sister Kreitlow. 

Both at our Junior High School and at Wasla a small attempt 
has been made to teach manual training; while at various stations, 
the girls are taught sewing, crocheting and other needle work. 

Sunday Schools——The Sunday-school work is flourishing; 5360 
scholars are taught by 111 teachers at 38 stations and out-stations 
every Sunday. We are thankful for this splendid opportunity, and 
as we know that the Word of God will not return unto Him void, 
in spite of the poor day school outlook, we look with confidence 
toward the future. 

Various entertainments given at several of the stations have 
helped to arouse the interest both among our own people and those 
who, as yet, do not belong to us. The laborious task of presenting 
the pageant, “The Victory of Faith,” by the Sunday-school at Old 
Cape Station, under the direction of Brother and Sister Kenneth 
Hamilton, deserves special mention. Brother Hamilton had tran- 
slated the text of the pageant from English into Miskito. Fifty-six 
persons took part. All of the scenes were impressive, and several 
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of them very beautiful, so that they made a lasting impression 
upon those who saw them. This kind of entertainment ought to 
be encouraged among our people. It affords a splendid opportunity 
to train their minds while making our people acquainted with the 
glorious history of our Church. 

Young People’s Societies—(1) The Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Unions. These societies have continued their work 
throughout the year, and they have been places of shelter and the 
means of uplifting many of our young men and young women. 
Here we have had the opportunity to see how many young men 
and young women are willing to bear witness for Jesus. To belong 
to any of these “Unions” means to stand up for Jesus. In spite 
of their strict rules, the membership has been increasing. 

(2) Daniel’s Band.—These ‘‘Bands” have been organized at 
our coast stations, aiming to encourage and help boys and girls to 
live clean and honest lives. They had their beginning at Wasla, 
where a school boy, after a Sunday-school lesson on Daniel, ex- 
apie his desire to the missionary to be manly and fearless, like 

aniel. 

(3) Boy Scouts.—The Boy Scouts are a well organized body of 
young men in Bluefields. They have unselfishly assisted the public 
many times in cases of fire or other calamities and have won the 
favor of the public. 

Medical Work.—Medical work has been carried on benificially 
at many of our stations. It is a heavy burden upon the missionary, 
especially as it so happens that the districts where this work is 
chiefly carried on, and where it is most needed, are so extensive 
that the other work of the stations is enough to tax the strength 
of the missionary. It has been found, therefore, that the only way 
in which his work can be done at all, and we believe it to be the 
right way, is for the missionary to adhere strictly to keeping special 
“medical days” in the week. 

Statistics —A more detailed statistical report follows, but the fol- 
lowing summary may be of interest. The first figures are those of 
the various items for 1925, followed by the increase or decrease 
over the figures for 1924: Communicants and Baptized Adults, 
3247, increase, 135; Under temporary discipline, 303, increase, 
32; Baptized Children, 6379, increase, 278; Total, 10977, increase 
393: Confirmed, 180, increase, 58; Heathen baptized, 97, decrease 
142; Marriages 127, decrease, 32; Sundiay-school scholars, 5360, 
increase, 368; Day school scholars, 1138; increase, 117. 

We thank the Lord for the work which He has permitted us to 
do during the last year. We realize our own short-comings. 

Lord, grant us, in Thee, abiding grace, so that we may bear more 
friut, that Thy Name may be glorified, and that our joy may become 
full! GUIDO GROSSMANN. 


Bluefields, April 24, 1926. 
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Statistics of the . 
MORAVIAN MISSION IN NICARAGUA 
For the Year ending December 31, 1925 


Condensed from the Annual Statistical Report of the 
Superintendent, the Rev. Guido Grossmann 
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Native Helpers: 
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*For Pearl Lagoon the figures are those of 1924. 


MEDICAL WORK AT CABO GRACIAS, NICARAGUA, DURING 
1925 


Report of the Rev. Kenneth G. Hamilton. 


‘Although medical work should and must be only a secondary 
part of our activity in this field, it easily absorbs all_the time and 
energy we permit it to take. That is the first thought impressed 
by a review of the year. By limiting such work strictly to two days 
in the week and insisting that even patients from a distance await 
those days for treatment, I have tried to keep the medical work in 
bounds and have tried to do justice to other duties. Emergency 
cases are fortunately rare; they, of course, must be treated as ex- 
ceptions. 

By means of such services as Livingstone College has enabled 
me to render many, many sick and suffering people, we certainly 
have won many friends for our missionary work. But due to re- 
fusals to drop other occupations and treat patients on “non-medical”’ 
days, we also have wounded the sensibilities of some self-import- 
ant persons. We have found a few patients truly grateful for the 
assistance they received, and we have kept many from wasting 
time and money on native ‘“medicine-men,” who attempt to work 
cures by practicing on the superstitions of the people. We have 
by no means kept all from their old practices. One old lady spent 
some weeks in the village, and reaped a harvest from the credu- 
lous. She not only treated the sick, but “blessed” the well to 
prevent future ailments—a branch of science in which | could not 
even try to compete! We hear she even “blessed” a cranky dory, 
to insure it from turning turtle at sea. So she is also a sort of 
native Lloyd’s. 

I feel sure we have strengthened the Christian faith of many by 
our medical work; but I can not say we have won a single soul for 
Christ by means of it alone. 

We have not been idle in this branch of our work. Records 
kept in our little dispensary show that 599 individual patients were 
treated in the course of the year, they being responsible for 1355 
entries at different dates. They came from far as well as near— 
from Musawas up the Waspuk, from Sangsangta up the Wangks, 
from Honduras to the north and Yulu to the south. 
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Besides, on every visit to outstations and neighboring places 
much medical work gets done, which is not recorded. The amount 
of medicine dispensed may be estimated roughly by these figures: 
drugs purchased during the year, $821.55; cash received through- 
out the year by sales of medicines, etc., $555.91. The balance 
(we hope) is represented by the stock on hand. 

For the months of June to the middle of October, Miss Kreitlow, 
a fully qualified nurse, was with us. It was a great help in every 
way; for we have to make decisions which are sufficiently grave, 
and our training has been too brief to give us complete confidence 
in ourselves. I have in mind particularly a child brought to us 
with an acute case of appendicitis, already fully developed. It be- 
ing the child of a mahogany trader, the means would have been 
forthcoming to transport it to the nearest hospital for an opera- 
tion. However, that would have involved a four hour journey in 
an open canoe and a twelve hour journey in a schooner at sea. 
Before the schooner arrived, the child rallied so that we had good 
hopes of her surviving the attack. So I advised against sending 
her away until after the attack should have passed. In the end 
she suffered a relapse and died. Five other cases died, the patients 
either having had former treatment by me or being under my 
treatment at the time. One was an old man suffering from heart- 
disease, the second starved himself to death, one, a woman, had 
long suffered from grave uterine trouble, and two children were 
cases of neglected hook-worm. 

There have been humorous incidents, of course. Many a time 
Indians describe their complaint by saying they have “a pain in 
their soul,” pointing meantime to that part of their anatomy which 
St. Paul says lis the god of many. One Creole, displaying both her 
command of English and her familiarity with science, said, “I 
tink I have a spleen.” Once an elder brother brought a ten year 
eld boy to have a tooth extracted. At the sight of the awful forceps, 
the patient slipped out of the grasp of the elder and ran away as 
fast as his feet could carry him. The brother pursued. The chase 
lasted at least fifteen minutes over the open ground around the 
wireless Station at the Port. It was enjoyed bv many, as the clad- 
iatorial games would be. He was dragged back, anything but a 
patient patient, and incredibly vocal. 

One evening was a busy one for us. Two young women in the 
village acquired an attack of hysteria at the same time: “crazy- 
sickness,” the Indians call it. Both responded to sub-orbital pres- 
sure, as prescribed by the Principal of Livingstone College. The 
one I entered next day as cured. Treatment in her case was novel, 
I think. | She was then engaged to a very desirable young man; 
the nuptials have since been performed, the medicine-man turning 
minister for the occasion. After putting all out of the room except 
the mother of the patient, I spoke to her gravely about the pos- 
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sibility of “crazy-sickness” becoming hereditary, and that it might 
become my duty to advise against marriage for her, if the disease 
got too powerful a hold upon her. It worked like magic! The 
other young woman was not in the same position. Her cure was 
a more tiresome one. 

Intravenous injections of neo-salvarsan have made quite a repu- 
tation for our station locally. It really does seem to work wonders 
in some cases. One of the most interesting which I treated re- 
cently, was that of a young man who had a dreadful ulcer on his 
foot, of years’ standing. It resembled “Madura foot” superficially; 
but the discharge was not characteristic. As a last hope, alter- 
native to excision or amputation, I tried neo-salvarsan. He could 
stay for only two injections. I sent him away with a bottle of native 
oil mixed with iodoform as an application. He reports marked 
improvement. 

An unbeliever, who claimed no medicine could cause his bowels 
to move, received a combined treatment of Carbon Tetrachloride 
and Croton oil. He went away a firm convert—not the same day, 
however! 

We had no complete fractures to deal with during the year, but 
three “green stick” fractures in children. A dislocated shoulder 
was stubborn, a dislocated jaw was reduced with ease, much to the 
amazement of the assembled natives of a distant village, most of 
whom had tried their hand at it and failed. Wounds we had 
of all sorts, from crocodile bites and buried fish-hooks to cuts by 
axe, by machete, by broken glass, etc. And we have had repeated 
cause to marvel at the healthiness of wounds which had been 
choked full of sand and dirt. We removed two cysts and used the 
knife a number of times in dealing with whitlows and abscesses. 
One serious case of cellulitis we had, which made a gallant re- 
covery. And we had one patient, a case of an old frature, who 
came periodically to have bits of bone jabbed out of his arm. 

Another case which made us feel happy was that of a baby 
brought from a neighboring village, scalded dreadfully over scalp, 
chest and one arm. He had been investigating a caldron of boiling 
coffee, and tipped it over himself. He left a week later with a 
beautiful outfit of new skin. The damage had not been deep- 
seated; but “before” and “after” was a remarkable and happy con- 
trast. And in this case it can be said that the mother was grateful. 

One baby, whom I had treated the year before for gonorrheal 
conjunctivitis was brought back from Honduras, suffering from ex- 
treme ectropion. We attempted a minor operation, cauterizing 
the conjunctiva. Some months later the baby was brought back, 
his eye considerably improved. Having no one to administer ether 
the second time, we put off further treatment of a drastic nature. 

Most of our cases need treatment for syphilis, hook-worm, ma- 
laria or consumption. The last are pretty hopeless. None of them 
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can afford prolonged treatment, and none can get sufficient suitable 
food. 

Syphilitic and tuberculous laryngitis are very common. So is 
syphilitic keratitis. 

This year we have had only mild epidemics of influenza, whoop- 
ing-cough, and measles, in contrast to last year. 

Two elephantiasis cases were brought to me, one of the scrotum, 
the other of the leg. The latter patient is only a boy; it seems 
hard that nothing can be done for him. 

I tried for quite a time to reduce a goitre by injections of iodine, 
but without any improvement at all. : 

A little boy was brought to me at an outstation suffering from 
congenital hernia of the brain. It protruded some three inches 
just to the right of the nose. 

Two cases, in which I am afraid the diagnosis is carcinoma, and 
several patients with uterine tumors, asked for help. A surgeon 
would have a field awaiting him if he could come here. 

Meantime we must try to fill the gaps as best we can, and we 
thank the Great Physician, who has enabled us to help so many 
suffering folk in this district. 


EDUCATION IN OUR MISSION FIELDS 


Commencement of the Bluefields Moravian Junior High 
School 


Bluefields, Nicaragua 


I wish we could send you a picture of the group just as they 
looked Tuesday evening, June 29th. A picture was to have been 
made on the day following the graduating exercises and the 
boys and girls came twice for the picture te be made, but a regu- 
lar Nicaraguan July downpour all day long prevented the photo- 
grapher from taking it. By the next day decorations and ap- 
parel were sadly drooping. 

The forty-six pupils formed two large semi-circles on the 
Stage of the Sunday-school Hall. Large palm branches reach- 
ing almost to the ceiling formed a background. There must 
have been hundreds of ivory white pasmine with ferns used in 
the decorations. 

Commencements are such well-established and time-hon- 
ored customs In most schools that it is a unique experience to 
be connected with a school having its first real commencement. 
Previously the school year closed with the calendar year 
in December; an evening’s program was usually given, but to 
have several days set aside for the observance was not intro- 
duced until this year. It was interesting to see how curious. 


THE CHURCH AT SHARON, NICARAGUA 


Sharon is about twelve miles from Karawala. It was a three and 
one-half hour journey by ‘‘paddle;”’ now it can be reached in about 
an hour and a half by motor boat. The ocean lies about one and 
one- half city blocks to the right. The water to be seen is not a part 
ct it, but Sharon lies so low that those parts lying lowest are gener- 
ally pools of stagnant water. The old Mission House is seen to the 
right of the church. 


THE CONGREGATION AT SHARON, NICARAGUA 


Immediately after a Communion Service. Brother Karl Bregen- 
zer is at the extreme left. The people are all Miskito Indians. Sha- 
ron is visited about once a month by the Missionary. In the inter- 
val services are held by the Helper. 
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many of the people were as to what “Commencement” was going 
to be like. 

Sunday morning, June 27, the Reverend G. A. Heidenreich, 
pastor of the Bluefields congregation, preached the commence- 
ment sermon to a large congregation, the largest since the revo- 
lution began, May 2nd. His text was II Timothy 1:6: 

“Wherefore I put thee in remembrance that thou stir up the 
gift of God which is in thee.” 

He spoke of commencement as being a fitting word for such 
an occasion, commencement meanig a beginning, while gradua- 
tion means an ending; fitting because an ending should always 
signify another beginning, but larger and more worthy than the 
one just ended. The completion of a course of study should 
signify the beginning of a higher and nobler one; a failure 
Should be followed by a new attempt to succeed. vee 

The task the young man of the text chose was that of a 
preacher, a calling which promised neither popularity, renown 
nor gain but rather difficulties, hardships and poverty, but his 
choice was one where he could be of most use to his generation. 

The pastor made a strong appeal to the graduates that a 
spirit of unselfishness might guide them in their choice of call- 
ings useful to their generations. 

“Do not expect your calling to bring power and dignity to 
you, but bring all your powers to it and dignify the Us 
however humble it may be. 

“Jesus Christ cid not gain prominence because he was a car- 
penter, but he dignified the work by being a good carpenter. 

“Ex-Governor Seymour, of New York State, in retirement on 
his farm, brought dignity to the undesired office of County road 
overseer by taking his turn at it. Elevate your calling but do 
not except it to elevate you.” 

Monday evening, June 28th, the pupils presented a play. 
“And Home Came Ted.” 

The graduating exercises, Tuesday evening, June 29th, 
closed the commencement exercises of the Bluefields Moravian 
Junior High School. 

Following are extracts from the address given by Reverend 
C. Conrad Shimer, Supt. of Schools, on this occasion: 

“We have assembled here to take part in the first com- 
mencement exercises of the Bluefields Moravian Junior High 
School, and it is a deep-seated satisfaction to know that the’ 
three young people comprising the graduating class have suc- 
cessfully completed the prescribed course of study. The Junior 
High School was opened on March Ist, 1921, in the Old Bank 
Church, Mr. Cruickshank, then Supt. of Schools, being in charge 
and the only teacher of the two grades with which the work 
was begun, There were seventeen scholars registered at the 
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time of organization, only two of whom, Misses Rose and Knud- 
sen, have remained to finish their course with these exercises. 
The third of the three graduates entered shortly after the school 
was removed from Old Bank to its present location. 

There are enrolled in the school at the completion of this 
term forty-six scholars, the teaching staff has grown from one 
to six teachers, and the course extended to four years. The 
Junior High School is the logical successor of the Advanced 
School, which had a successful career of many years until closed 
by former President Zelaya. 

Our Moravian Church has from its very earliest years held 
that the training of the mind and soul go hand in hand. So 
closely are these two capacities of our nature related that our 
early Church Fathers decided the one could not be fully de- 
veloped without the other. Our Church furnished to the world 
the first great educator of international reputation, John Amos 
Comenius, whose scheme of teaching forms the basis of our 
educational system today, 250 years after he lived. 

The Moravian Church in this country would not be true to 
the ideals of our Unity did it not seek to develop man’s mind as 
well as his soul. And for that reason it has from the very estab- 
lishment of this Mission in 1849 been the endeavor of those 
charged with the work to see that school and church work were 
carried on at the same time. This has been done often at great 
sacrifice on the part of those who had the financial responsibility 
of the field. But in spite of limited resources of men and 
money, some results have been accomplished. One of the points 
at issue between the founder of the Moravian Church, John 
Hus, and the Roman Catholic Church, at the end of the four- 
teenth century, was that the Bible should be read by the com- 
mon people in the language which they used every day. 

There is not a person in this audience tonight who does 
not wish to improve himself or herself in one way or another. 
One may desire that change to be financial, another may wish 
it to be social, and still another may desire spiritual growth. 
Whatever the nature of the result desired, there is that longing 
for progress and betterment of some kind. There are various 
ways of bringing about the desired change. One way we wit- 
nessed a few weeks ago in the effort which brought only failure 
and the loss to our congregation and our town of so many men. 
But there is another and a better way than by revolution. The 
man who knows how to do things can accomplish his ends by 
peaceful means. True, the process may be longer, but when he 
has attained the goal he is sure of his victory, because he has 
accomplished the result in such a way as to make it permanent. 
And he who is working out this change, this advance, by peace- 
ful means is effecting a revolution of ideas. And ideas are 
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surely the basis of action. Before we can do anything we must 
know what to do. And before we know what to do we must 
have ideas. To have ideas thought is necessary. True it is that 
many of the ideas translated into action have practically no 
thought behind them, but that kind of thoughtless idea, as we 
may term it, is not the kind that counts. 

Readjustment of ideas will be necessary. There will be a 
remolding of your thoughts, a recasting of your opinions. But 
whatever experience is yours, whatever difficulties will come 
your way, whatever problems will be yours to solve, do not fail 
to call on the one and only source of strength which is avail- 
able to you. That Tower of Strength—Jesus Christ, has passed 
through all the varied experiences of life, and, coming out un- 
sullied and spotless, stands ready to help you in your hour of 
need, yea, and will rejoice with you too, in your hour of triumph. 
He is the only friend who will stick to you through the storm 
and stress of the years. His instruction is new every day and 
there is no completion of a course in His School. He is the 
greatest teacher that ever trod this earth, and those who sit at 
His feet and drink in His wisdom will never meet with failure. 
And in the name of this Master Instructor I wish for you every 
good and perfect gift through the years.” 


THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW CHURCH AT BILWI, 
NICARAGUA 


By the Rt. Rev. Guido Grossmann 


On the Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity, September 26th, 
we had indeed a wonderful day, truly a day which the Lord had 
made, when we dedicated the new church at Bilwi to its divine 
use. 

It is a simple structure, thirty-four by fifty feet in size, but 
worthy of its object. It stands by itself on a slight elevation 
where it can be seen plainly by every passer-by, and our prayer 
is that it may be to all a constant reminder of the Father in 
heaven Who loves each one and Who would have all men to be 
saved and to come to the knowledge of the Truth. 

For a long time we had been looking forward to having our 
own church in Bilwi, where we might shepherd our own people, 
who have come here from various places in the Province to live 
and to work, as well as to serve many others who have come 
from all parts of the world. May these, too, through our instru- 
mentality, find here the precious pearl of great price! 

The church has now been dedicated and we will try to hold 
services in it on every Lord’s Day. I say that we will try, be- 
cause as long as we must live at Twappi and not at Bilwi, weath- 
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er and other circumstances may prevent us from going from one 
place to the other. How true this is, we realized as the day set 
for the dedication approached. The days before were days of 
rain and storm, and we feared that we might not be able to keep 
our appointment. We carried our anxiety to the Lord in 
prayer, but our faith was severely tried. 

On Friday the rain stopped just long enough to tempt me 
to go over to Bilwi. Brother Fisher had left.on Thursday and 
had gotten thoroughly wet before reaching Bilwi. As soon as 
I arrived at Bilwi, it began to rain again, and it rained and 
rained, as it can rain only in the tropics, in Nicaragua. On Sat- 
urday night, it stormed, and lightened and thundered and 
squalled. But when I looked out of the church window early 
on Sunday morning and saw the sun rise in all its glory, envelop- 
ing the whole landscape in its brilliant light, I praised the Lord! 

Soon we hoisted the various flags; high up on the steeple 
was the Nicaraguan flag, just beneath, the Star-Spangled-Ban- 
ner, to the left the English and to the right the German colors 
all four fluttering in the cool, refreshing morning breeze. Over 
the church door, we made arches of cocoanut leaves; inside, sev- 
eral palm trees had been planted, and the deep, dark green 
leaves contrasted well with the pure white walls of the church. 
It looked well. We wanted to have some flowers with which to 
decorate the “table,” but where to get them was the question. 
There were none to be had. Only Mrs. Scott, the wife of the 
Local Manager of the Company, has such in her garden. Mrs. 
Scott has been very kind indeed to me. On one occasion, dur- 
ing the dry season, she came all the way to Twappi in her auto 
to bring me to Bilwi to hold services, taking me back again on 
Monday morning. But would she think of our need of flowers 
for our Festival Service? Yes, she did! About half-past seven 
o’clock in the morning, her gardener brought a basket full of 
fine flowers of great variety, and thus we were able to have the 
“table” garnished too. 

Punctually at eight o’clock, the bell was rung. I did this 
with my own hands. I would not have had any one else do it 
for me for the first time. A strange feeling took hold of me, 
when, for the first time, the bell pealed: forth its voice here in 
Bilwi to invite the people: “Come now, for all things are ready!” 
The people had been waiting for the bell, and soon, one saw 
them coming from all directions. We gathered outside of the 
church, and at 8:30 A.M., Brother Fisher and I opened the doors 
in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost! 

Brother Palmer, missionary at Yulu, had come over with 
his family and with his church choir. He had also brought with 
him his little folding organ, as we have no harmonium as yet, 
and as the congregation, with the help of the ushers took their 


THE REV. KARL A. BREGENZER AND HELPERS 
KARAWALA, NICARAGUA 
The Helpers, lay-preachers, are two of our best men. The taller 


one is half Sumu and half Kerib (another race); the other is pure 
Sumt, Wulwa Tribe. The pure Sumus have no beards. 


PREPARING TO START ON AN EVANGELISTIC TRIP TO 
THE SUMUS 


The four men in the boat are all Sumus, ready to take the Mis- 
sionary on a trip many miles up the Rio Grande River. The Sumus 
receive the Gospel story gladly and plead earnestly for visits from 
the Missionary. They had not been visited for about eight years. 
The trip required three weeks and cost about $32.00, which was 
provided by free-will offerings in the District. 
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seats, one of Brother Palmer’s sons played a prelude. The choir 
also rendered the Te Deum, to the surprise of many of our vis- 
itors. 

During the service we followed the order for the Dedica- 
tion of a Church as found in our American Hymnal. The con- 
gregation was a gathering of many nations: there were Ameri- 
cans, English, French, Germans, Spanish, Central and South 
Americans, Chinese, West Indians, Miskitos and Sumus, with 
perhaps a few others. A splendid opportunity to speak of the 
glory of the Cross! 

My text was taken from Galatians 6:14: “God forbid that 
I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” I 
showed why the Apostle Paul was determined to glory in noth- 
ing save in the cross of Christ. The attention was just splendid. 

The morning service was in the English language through- 
out, except that we sang a hymn in Miskito before we opened 
the doors. At noon, we had a service for the Miskito Indians, 
when Brother Fisher spoke to them in their own language. 

In the afternoon, we had an evangelistic service, in which, 
besides myself, the Brethren Palmer and Smith spoke. It was 
a very well attended service and we felt the presence of the 
Lord. 

The climax, however, came in the night, when just we work- 
ers and some helpers and evangelists, who had come to. Bilwi 
for the occasion, celebrated the Holy Communion. Just a little 
lamp gave us enough light to see the text of the hymns, but we 
saw the glory of the Lord, and I am sure that that hour. will 
never be forgotten by those who were privileged to be present. 
Oh, what a glorious Lord we have! How sweet it is to taste 
that the Lord is gracious! 

The offerings for the day amounted to $253.15. “We 
thanked the good Lord and took courage!” 

Dear friends, assist us by your prayers, that our work be- 
gun in Bilwi may be indeed a blessings to many who may come 
there to work; that the power of the Cross may work mightily 
for the salvation of many! 


BRINGING HIS SHEAVES WITH HIM °: 
Some Experiences of a Missionary Among the Miskito Indians 
on the Miskito Coast of Nicaragua 
By the Rev. H. Schubert 
In “The Latin American Evangelist,’ San Jose, Costa Rica, 
Central America 


In their heathenish state, the Miskito Indians believe in a 
great Father and a great Mother. From these all mankind 
comes, but especially the Miskitos. 
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The Miskitos often call themselves “upla aingeva”—‘real 
men.” Indeed they believe themselves superior to all other 
races. A Miskito Indian may be ever so poor but he is proud 
of the fact that he has always been a free man. Now this great 
Father and the great Mother they never worship. They are con- 
sidered to be good old people who will not do any harm to their 
children. But besides these two persons the heathen believe 
in a host of minor gods and spirits. There is one god in the air, 
who causes storms and whirlwinds; another god is in the water 
causing trouble there, and the various spirits try to harm man- 
kind in many ways. Sickness, according to heathen belief, is 
very often caused by the spirit of an animal, an alligator, a tiger 
or even some bird, which has entered the body of the sick. The 
ordinary man has no power over these spirits, only the “sukia,” 
or sorcerer can master them. So in every perplexity the heath- 
en will go to the sukia to ask his help. 

In case of sickness he will bring a large vessel of water to 
the bed of the sick; through a little pipe he blows into the wa- 
ter to give it healing power and then gives the sick of this 
water to drink, while with the rest he washes him from head to 
foot, murmuring at the same time dark sentences which nobody 
can understand. In this way he drives out the evil spirit and 
pretends that now the sick will recover. If he really happens to 
recover, then the sukia comes and claims his pay. If the pa- 
tient has no money, he is expected to give a pig or even a cow, 
of which most of the Indians own a number. Sometimes the 
sukia will give the patient medicine to drink, a concoction of 
herbs or other things. 

In one case the sukia gave to a consumptive girl a drink 
prepared of soap, gunpowder and tobacco. This vile stuff 
caused the girl to die sooner that she would have done other- 
wise. The sukia will get his pay in any case because he will 
tell people: “If you do not pay me, I will cause the spirits to 
send trouble and sickness among you.” 

In order to free people from these sukias we missionaries 
try to give them something better. We have a good supply of 
medicines and try to help people according to our ability. In 
late years our Mission Board has sent now and then an out- 
going missionary to Livingstone Medical College, in London, 
where they receive during a course of about one year, very val- 
uable medical knowledge. And now one young man is taking 
a full course in the United States and when he comes out he 
will be enabled to set up a hospital. 

But to free a nation from vices such as immorality, drink- 
ing, and other sins, it needs a greater power still. John 8:36. 
‘If the Son shall make you free, you shall be free indeed,” gives 
us the right helper for a sinful soul, or for a nation living in 
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sin. During our long stay among the Miskitos we have ex- 
perienced much of the power of Christ. Through Christ a great 
change has come over many, many of the Miskitos. 

During heathentime they had every week a drinking bout. 
The intoxicating drinks they often prepare from oranges, pine- 
apples or sugarcane. The juice of such fruit is pressed out into 
a cask, where it soon ferments and forms a strong drink. Then 
often quarrels and fights started, and not infrequently blood 
was shed. The women especially had to suffer from the drunken 
man and had to look for places of safety. 

The Christians now give up this national vice and our com- 
municants are all total abstainers. We missionaries have not 
made this law, but the Miskito has learned this to be his special 
sin, which he now hates and has given up entirely. Jesus is the 
power which made them free. 

One occupation of the Indians is to carry goods for traders 
to places far up river. This is done in large dugouts which can 
take several thousand pounds. The Captain of one of these 
“bateaus” was a Christian, while the paddlers were heathen 
boys. In their bateau they had several boxes with whiskey. 
Some of the paddlers suggested to open one or two boxes, to 
empty a bottle or two and then carefully close the boxes again. 
When the trader would find out their doings they would be far 
away and so escape punishment. But the Christian captain 
stood up against it, saying that the goods were entrusted to his 
care and he would not suffer any stealing. 

Now the paddlers abused him and said: “You Christians 
are not free people, you have to obey your Christian laws. We 
heathen do not care about such laws and do what we like.” But 
our friend was up to it. He said: “You are not free people as 
you think to be. You are slaves of your vice, you have to drink 
and even want to steal although you know that you will be pun- 
ished if caught. I too could drink if I wanted to, and formerly 
I have been drinking very much. But with the help of the Lord 
Jesus I have become free from that vice.” Truly: “If the Son 
shall make you free, you shall be free indeed.” 

It comes quite naturally that Good Friday is the greatest 
festival day for the Miskito Christians. They come to church 
in crowds and those who are away for hire try to be at home. 
There they take in eagerly the old, precious story: “Christ has 
died for you, He has made you free from the bondage of sin, 
He has made you childern of God.” ; 

I often wished that the supporters of the Mission work 
could be present at the celebration of the Holy Communion. We 
have a little over 200 communicant members in our station at 
Sandy Bay. There you would see them coming from all sides 
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over the wide savannah, all dressed in white. So they will come 
from the East and the West, from the North and South once, 
then to be united with the Lord Whom they did not see, but in 


Whom they believed and Who enabled them to walk in newness 
Om lite: 


A NICARAGUAN “TARPON” 


These fish are speared with 
a harpoon. The man on the 
left is a Miskito, the other a 
Sumu. Brother Bregenzer and 
Karl, Jr., are seen on the left. 
The dog is a fair sample of the 
Indian dogs. They are seldom 
much more than skin and 
bones. 


A NICARAGUAN “TIGER” 
SKIN 


A skin of this character is 
valued at between $8.00 and 
$10.00 in Nicaragua. Brother 
Karl A. Bregenzer is standing 
on the top step of one of the 
entrances to the Karawala 
church. The Mission House is 
in the background to the right. 


OTAERGEIEEDS 


Administered from London: 


Labrador; West Indies; Demerara; West Himalaya 
(Tibet); Unyamwezi; Jerusalem (Leper Home). 


Administered from Herrnhut: 


Surinam (including Leper Home, “Bethesda’’) ; South 
Africa West; South Africa East; Nyasa. 


Condensed from Original Reports, “Periodical Accounts,” and 
Other Sources. 
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Xi] 
LABRADOR 


The most important event in the history of the Labrador 
Mission during 1926 was the transfer of the Labrador Trade of 
the Moravian Mission Agency to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
which was announced in the August, 1926, “Moravian Missions,” 
to take place “this coming autumn,” i. e., 1926. The following 
paragraphs complete the story: 

With the cognizance and approval of the Trust Society for 
the Furtherance of the Gospel, the principal shareholder in the 
Company, the Moravian Mission agency, Ltd., has concluded an 
agreement with the Hudson’s Bay Company (“H.B.C.”) for the 
purchase by the latter of the whole stock-in-trade in Labrador, 
together with the S.S. “Harmony.’”’ The premises occupied by 
the Trade, with the goodwill attached to the business, have been 
leased to the Hudson’s Bay Company at a satisfactory figure 
for a period of twenty-one years. 

The supply of the Mission stations, which will carry on 
their work just as formerly, will be effected by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s ships, and furlough for missionaries will be fa- 
cilitated by a generous offer of free transport on board the Com- 
pany’s steamers. 

The transfers will be completed during the present season. 

The Mission Agency takes this opportunity of thanking 
publicly those, both on the ship and on the coast, who have 
rendered in some cases for many years, valued service. 

The official monthly of the British Province, “The Moravian 
Messenger,” contained the following account of our ships which 
have aided in carrying the Gospel to the bleak Labrador coast 
for more than a century and a half: 


1770—1926 


Few Moravians will have heard the news that the “Har- 
mony” will shortly pass out of our possession without a sense 
of real regret. For more than one hundred and fifty years 
Moravian Missions had run a Mission ship to Labrador. The 
“Jersey Packet,” a ship of seventy tons, was the first in 1770, 
and the present “Harmony” is the twelfth ship, and the fifth 
to be named “Harmony.” Amongst sea-faring folk these ships 
have established a reputation quite their own, and enjoyed, as 
the years have passed, an honorable distinction. It is safe to 
say that that reputation has never been higher than under our 
present captain, J. C. Jackson. In twenty-five years he has 
never lost a man, nor suffered serious accident to the ship, 
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though working on one of the most dangerous shores which 
seamen visit 

The regret at the sale of the “Harmony” is a very real one, 
and only the pressure of hard facts could warrant such a step. 
When early in this year, the opportunity presented itself of dis- 
posing of our Labrador trading business, that opportunity was 
taken, and with the passing out of our hands of the trade, 
there was no reason to retain the “Harmony.” The Labrador 
trade has always involved exceptional business risks, and de- 
manded more capital than was available. Apart from its pri- 
mary object, the support out of its profits of the Labrador Mis- 
sion, there was no justification for the continuance of the So- 
ciety’s trading department. Unfortunately that object has never 
been completely attained. But what has been achieved is that 
the Eskimos, a dying race, have been protected by the Mission 
Trade from unscrupulous trading, and that a tradition of honest 
trading has been, to some extent, established. If that be the 
case, then the Scciety’s trade work is done, and without fear 
we can transfer the Trade to one of the old Chartered Compa- 
nies of England, whose traditions stetch back beyond even our 
own, the “Company of Adventurers of England trading into 
Hudson’s Bay,” known better in these prosaic times as the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 

It is impossible to print here the terms of the transfer of 
the business or of the twenty-one year lease of the trade prop- 
erty, as these concern the business of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany also; but it will, perhaps, be sufficient to say that the terms 
have been approved by Synod, and will, in effect, secure a 
steady income for the future, in place of the previous experi- 
ence of very uncertain trading results. 

Labrador is a land of very considerable trading possibili- 
ties; gradually development is moving northward from Canada. 
A Missicnary Society is necessarily unfitted for participation 
in such trading developments, but has no right to stand in the 
way of others, if the work can be safely handed on to those 
whose primary business it is. The time for such a transfer 
seemed to us to have come. 

The Mission work in Labrador will continue as before, save 
that the Hudson’s Bay ships will call at the stations; that Com- 
pany has promised to do everything possible to assist the Mis- 
sion, and given evidence of the sincerity of the promise by an 
offer to carry our missionaries without charge when they come 
home on furlough. 

So a long tradition, bound up with the “Harmony,” comes 
to an end very soon now. A very proper sentiment may almost 
protest; the answer is that the ship costs us close to $30,000 a 
year to run; that her main work was done, not for the Mission, 


’ 
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as was often thought, but for the Trade. As the Trade has been 
disposed of, to retain the “Harmony” was a wholly unnecessary 
expense. 

We believe the intention of the Hudson’s Bay Company is 
to use the “Harmony,” with her present officers, on the Labrador 
coast; so the ship will still be seen where she is so well known, 
and so eagerly looked for. We can only extend to those on 
board who have served us so well and faithfully, our best wishes 
that they may find happiness and prosperity in their new ser- 
vice. 

Hey We 

In his annual report Brother B. Lenz writes: 

Makkovik now has a wireless set. At first it did not work, 
but Commander MacMillan paid the place a visit, and his wire- 
less operator put it in order, so that the time-signal from the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris can be distinctly heard and music comes 
through well on some nights, though less distinctly on others. 
What a boon it will be to the school! 

In his talks over the radio, the explorer, Commander Don- 
ald MacMillan, has said: “If it were not for the Moravian mis- 
sionaries in Labrador there would not be an Eskimo living there 
today. Wherever there are furs to be had the trader from civ- 
ilized countries will penetrate, bringing with him the ‘diseases 
and evils of his civilization. So the missionary in every case 
should precede the trader.” 

On April 28th the first letters for the year 1926 reached us 
from Labrador. They came from the stations Nain, Hopedale, 
and Makkovik, and were dated January 18th, 21st, and 30th, 
respectively. 

Bro. P. Hettasch, of Nain, writes, under date of January 18, 
1926: 

“The statistics at the end of last year showed an increase 
again—eleven births against three deaths. Much of the unrest 
among our Eskimos has subsided, and consequently spiritual 
matters receive more attention. The sealing has been very suc- 
cessful. But there is bad news, too. At Ivilik the whole crew, 
of four men and their families, had been laid up all the autumn. 
Some are just recovering: one man was in a hopeless condition. 
It soon became clear that they had been suffering from a mild 
kind of typhoid fever. All the Ivilik people having come in to 
the station with the dying man, who lived only a short time 
after his arrival, there was no hope of confining the disease to 
the one place. News came that the infection had spread to other 
places already. I have done all I can to isolate the infected 
houses, but unfortunately the convalescents do not always obey 
orders. May God in His mercy preserve our flock froma big 
epidemic! Happily, typhoid cases require little medicine; but, 
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on the other hand, if they don’t get the right kind of food, the 
hope of keeping them alive is very small indeed. If the disease 
spreads, we shall be at our wits’ end to know how to provide 
for our patients. We need a small stock of light, dry foods at 
the disposal of the missionary for such cases. We have ex- 
hausted our own small stock of rice, semolina, vermicelli, cust- 
ard, etc., in supplying those that were in urgent need of such 
things. The Liebig we received is a real Godsend. It is being 
used very economically, and will last out for many patients. 
By this mail | am warning the southern stations not to permit 
anybody to visit Nain. Perhaps the worst danger may yet be 
averted. We can do no more than ask the people to observe 
the necessary precautions. If they choose not to obey, we have 
no power to make them do so. There are also two cases of gun- 
shot wounds to be attended to daily. These cases make me 
thankful for the course at Livingstone College.” 
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XIII 
REPORT OF THE EASTERN WEST INDIAN PROVINCE, 1925 


As the years creep on, the task of reviewing and sending out for 
publication a true and faithful report of the status of the work in 
the Eastern West Indian Province becomes more trying for the 
Chairman of the Provincial Board. Those in authority, and who 
have the work at heart, are today confronted with problems of a 
dimension little known twenty years ago,—problems resulting 
largely from and fostered by the spirit of the times, and the sadly 
depleted funds of the Province. The year 1925 has been one of 
exceptional anxiety for the Provincial Board, and even as the year 
closes, problems, vitally affecting the future of the Province, re- 
main unsolved. 

It is in no way my desire to raise a bogey in the minds of tnose 
who read this report. On the contrary, let me assure all that we, 
who are out here bearing the heat and burden of the day, though 
cognizant of our weakness, rejoice daily that we are laboring for 
the Master in this old and tried Mission Field of our Church, ana 
that we have His presence and smile to cheer us. No, what the 
Provincial Board does feel, and feel keenly, is the responsibility 
connected with the immediate future of our Church in this Pro- 
vince. 

With the Bi-Centenary of our Church’s call to carry the light of 
the Gospel to the benighted in the Island of St. Thomas already 
looming largely on the horizon, and calling loudly for the careful 
and prayerful consideration of our Church in all her Provinces, the 
Provincial Board cannot but view with anxious hearts the present 
Status of the Province, and the uncertainty even of the immediate 
future. Have we, after 194 years of faithful labor, with a record 
held by no other section of the Church of Christ, to call a halt? 
Has our Church accomplished the purpose of her call to labor in 
these islands? Has the work been completed? Has the time come 
for us to curtail the work? Or—‘‘say it not in Gath,’—to with- 
draw? These are serious questions, when we consider that in six 
years, we hope, D. V., to be engaged in some worthy celebration of 
the Bi-Centenary. 

As far as the writer is concerned, and I know he speaks for 
many of the laborers in the field, his answer to the above questions 
is clear, God forbid that we should in any way curtail, much less 
withdraw, from the field. 

Our Church’s influence on the field may not be the same as it 
was, Say fifty years ago. This we all feel and deeply regret! But 
every section of the Church of Christ in these islands is sharing 
the same fate. The spirit of the times, alas!—is not Zionward. To 
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check that spirit, and regain our influence as a Church, we may 
have to humble ourselves, forego sentiment, and change our method 
of Government in such a way as to meet present-day needs. 

It surely can never be said that a Province, whose total member- 
ship numbers 24,000 souls, must slowly pass out of our hands! 
In every island on which we labor, our presence is acknowledged 
and our influence welcomed. Depleted funds and the spirit of the 
times have, and do still tie the hands of those in authority from 
carrying out plans to strengthen existing work, enlarge our influ- 
ence and usefulness, and further the long desired purpose of a 
Native Ministry. ‘Brethren, pray for us!” 

From the reports sent in from the islands we note the cheerful 
and grateful spirit that has been shown by our laborers in facing 
difficulties and disappointments during the year. All, more or less, 
record a spirit of willingness and loyalty amongst the members of 
our Church. 

From Sto. Domingo Bro. Penn writes cheerfully about the in- 
crease in. membership and of the spirit of reverence at worship. 
He lays stress upon the urgent need of an ordained man being 
stationed at La Romana. The Provincial Board has long felt this 
need, but funds were lacking! As I write, I am glad to state that 
our hope to place a man at La Romana seems likely to be fulfilled 
during 1926. 

Both from St. Thomas and St. Jan the reports are cheering. 
Even our worthy Warden, Bro. A. B. Romig, expressed some satis- 
faction with the financial results at the close of the year. One 
important point brought out in the St. Thomas-St. Jan report, and 
deeply regretted by each writer, is the sad decline in the Scriptural 
knowledge and in reading amongst present-day children. This 
weakness is keenly felt in the classes for Reception and Confirma- 
tion. 

From St. Croix we note that the three brethren in charge of the 
work write hopefully. Financially the members have fulfilled their 
obligations and maintained a spirit of loyalty to our Church. 

From St. Kitts, the acting Superintendent, Bro. W. M. Williams, 
writes encouragingly of the work done throughout the island. After 
referring in a forceful way to the progress of the Anglo-Catholic 
movement in the Anglican Church, he then refers to one welcome 
and important change during the year, i. e., the substitution of Mis- 
sionary Meetings for the time-honored Missionary Love-feasts. 
Of this change he writes hopefully. 

From Antigua, we regret that the Superintendent, Bro. A. B. 
Hutton, owing to his absence on furlough during nine months of 
the year, has been unable to send in his accustomed, full and clear 
statement of the status of that Mission. From the Station reports, 
however, we gather that the Brethren in charge feel encouraged, 
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and that the work at each station has been steadily carried on, and 
interest in Church life maintained. 

From Barbados we have received the usual cheery and optimis- 
tic report from Bro. Oehler. Although for several months the 
Roebuck Congregation was without a minister, yet under the care 
of Bro. Oehler, assisted by Bro. Cummins, the Congregation “held 
on its way,” until Bro. Ross finally took charge. 

The Trinidad report, presented by Bro. Schouten, evidences 
steady work done amid surroundings peculiar to that Mission. He 
writes: “There is in Trinidad abundant scope for every effort of 
which the Moravian Church is capable.” He refers to the striking 
fact that the census returns for 1921 give our Mission a total 
following of 1891 souls, whereas, the Trinidad Mission statistics 
only account for 981 souls! 

From Tobago, Bro. Trowell writes: ““We are thankful to say the 
year has shown success and most of our schools are on the increase. 
The financial burden of the schools is constantly growing, and if 
we were to fall in with the wishes of the Education Department, it 
would land our Church into bankruptcy.” 


. CHANGE IN THE PROVINCE 

During the year, in May, Bro. and Sr. Lloyd, chiefly owing to the 
precarious state of Sr. Lloyd’s health, were permitted to go home on 
furlough. Then in September, Bro. Julian, of St. Kitts, was granted 
six months’ vacation. In September, Bro. and Sr. Taylor, of St. 
Thomas, after one year’s service, withdrew from Mission service, 
and Bro. and Sr. Weiss removed from Antigua to St. Thomas; 
Bro. Hutton returning about the same time from his furlough, again 
took over the work at Spring Gardens. After Easter Bro. and 
St Penn removed from St. Jan, after nine years faithful and self- 
denying work in that island, to Sto. Domingo, taking over the 
work from Bro. Colin Williams, whose temporary and cheerful 
assistance in the work in Sto. Domingo was greatly appreciated 
both by the members and the Provincial Board. Bro. Colin Wil- 
liams then took Bro. Penn’s place in St. Jan. 

Owing to unforeseen circumstances, Bro. W. Osborne, who had 
left Barbados for St. Jan, was held up in Antigua to assist in the 
work for a time at Spring Garden. On the arrival of Bro. More- 
ton from England, Bro. Osborne returned to Barbados, and was 
followed by Bro. Moreton at Spring Gardens. We thank God 
that amid all the unforeseen changes that have faced the Board 
during the past years, the changeless God has manifested His pre- 
sence, and enabled the work to be carried on. 

The Provincial statistics show an increase in the total member- 
ship of 413. In 1924 it stood at 22.758 and 1925 closes with PR AUIS 
add to this the adherent list and the grand total stands at 24,428. 
The increase of 413 is chiefly accountable for in Tobago 191, Sto. 
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Domingo 94, and Antigua 64. The Communicant membership has 
risen by nearly 100. To cater for the spiritual needs of this large 
membership, there are only 23 ordained brethren at present in 
service. 

One very important event that took place in Antigua during the 
year, and seriously affected the future of our Church in the Pro- 
vince, was the sale of the Buxton Grove property, which had been 
the home of our Theological Seminary from 1900 to the beginning 
of the War in 1914. For our Province and its work this event was a 
sad blow but inevitable. And today the Provincial Board is again 
faced with the knotty problem of how to train native young men 
vor the ministry. 

Confronted with many problems, and conscious of our weakness, 
we labor on hopefully, realizing that behind the darkening clouds 
there is the smiling face of our Heavenly Father, Whose eyes are 
ever on His faithful ones in love and sympathy. We seek His 
wisdom, we labor on in His strength, and know that His guiding 
hand will lead us till His gracious purpose with us and His Church 
is fully accomplished. 

J, E-WEISS; 
Chairman of Provincial Elders’ Conference. 


St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, U. S. A., 
April 30, 1926. 


STATISTICS OF WEST INDIES 
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Adding to the total Baptized Membership of 23,171 the total 
number of Adherents, 1,257, the Grand Total of those under the 
care of the Missionaries amounts to 24,428. 

Day Schools are conducted on the following islands: St. Kitts, 
1; Barbados, 11; Trinidad, 2; Tobago, 9; Total, 23; with a Teach- 
ing Staff of 123, with 4,246 pupils; 1,981 boys and 2,265 girls, 
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JAMAICA 
Report of the Province for the Year 1925 
By the President, the Rev. Jonathan Reinke, D.D. 


Jamaica, though insignificant on the map, and not widely known 
except by those who are connected commercially with her, is a most 
interesting place. She is interesting historically, for around her 
shores some great naval battles have been fought; her products are 
varied and her scenery is magnificent. But chiefly to those who 
live in Jamaica, are her social and economic conditions interesting. 
She is a land of contrasts, not only in the matter of mountains and 
plains, and prolonged droughts and torrential rains, but in the mat- 
ter of outward prosperity and spiritual progress. 

We never seem to know quite where we are. Last year, the 
year under review, was entirely different from the previous one. 
We were blessed with a very fair rainfall which was spread pretty 
fairly all over the Island. The consequence was that there was an 
abundance of food, and crops were good, and as a rule, good prices 
were realized for produce. At the same time the price of bananas 
has been lower than for many years. And to make the banana 
situation worse, the plant has been attacked by the Panama disease 
and the whole banana business is threatened. The experts who 
profess to know, say that it is only a matter of time till the in- 
dustry will be wiped out. It will not happen, however, this year 
or the next. 

During the year under review, the large man complained bitterly 
of the hardness of times and the lack of ready cash. There did not 
seem to be fewer motor cars along the street and roads, and it is 
generally conceded that the sale of these convenient and danger- 
ous machines keeps up, and if the government returns are de- 
pendable, the revenue has not fallen off to any considrable’ extent. 
While we may be somewhat skeptical as to hard times in certain 
quarters, there is no doubt that artisans and the laboring classes 
in the city and towns found it difficult to get regular employment. 
On the other hand in the country parts, where coffee and pimento 
bore, and people were not too impatient, good prices were realized. 
And when this is the case, our people may ever be depended upon 
to do their best for the Church which they love. Almost all, if not all 
the denominations have been able to report increased membership 
and increased support. This is a great contrast to the year before. 
This also applies to our own Church. 

With this slackening of financial stress, the question naturally 
arises what of spiritual conditions? There has been no specially 
marked improvement in this direction. At least two of the larger 
denominations have recently conducted missions, and report en- 
couraging results. Our own evangelistic committee does not seem 
to have found much scope for its activities during the year under 
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review. If it could be arranged, that we as a Province could se- 
cure the services of some Moravian evangelist from abroad, an in- 
estimable boon would be conferred. It would not be possible 
for us to meet the expenses of such a mission; but if friends 
abroad would provide the money for the passage of such a brother, 
and find the brother, we could meet the local expenses of transpor- 
tation and printing. May God open the heart of some one or some 
group of persons to supply our need! 

Our buildings are not as a rule in a state of very good repair. 
Wherever they have been permitted to fall into serious disrepair, 
the burden becomes one which is almost beyond the capacity of the 
local congregation. Some of our church premises are in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation, as is the case at Bethlehem, Fairfield, 
Bethany, Carmel, Mizpah, Bethabara and Salem. At some other 
places, where the funds which are by synodal resolution set aside 
for building and repair purposes, have been depleted to meet salary 
requirements, conditions are serious. There should be a rule which 
would secure that these funds are not to be thus depleted; but the 
matter lies with the local church committee. . 

Our schools continue to give us a good deal of anxiety. A fairly 
large number of Moravian lads are each year admitted for training 
to the Mico Training College; but we do not always have places 
to offer them when they have completed their course; and we have 
no control over them, after they leave college, as we do not con- 
tribute to their support while they are in training. We also find it 
increasingly difficult to keep our school buildings in repair. Con- 
siderable activity has been evinced during the year under review 
in this direction. A really splendid school house has been erected 
at Beulah, in connection with the Zorn Church, where with the aid 
of a government grant of $1000, the congregation, in nine months 
erected the new building, at a cost of almost $3000. A small debt 
remains to be met, but this congregation has in the past assumed 
many debts and has invariably paid them off within a reasonable 
period; and doubtless will not act differently in this instance. Such » 
a work, so efficiently and quickly accomplished in so short a time, 
should prove an example and an inspiration to the entire Province. 
Another creditable building has been erected at Pisgah in connec- 
tion with Springfield. Here friends contributed to the undertaking 
but the local people and the congregation also gave liberally, and a 
very excellent building has been completed without debt incurred, 
much to the credit of all concerned. Repair work has also been 
accomplished at Caledonia school, where for a time the people 
seemed willing to do anything, but thought better of it, and with the 
aid of a Government grant, and a loan from Provincial Elders’ 
Conference, and very considerable free labor and gifts of lumber, 
much progress has been made. Unfortunately the school house 
at Clapham has not yet been completed. 
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During the year, the first Annual Meeting of the Moravian Mis- 
sionary Society of Jamaica, was held at Fairfield. This is not the 
first effort towards Foreign Missions which the Jamaica Church 
has made. During the past fifty years all the congregations have 
in one form or another regularly contributed to the cause of For- 
eign Missions, and in many congregations an annual offering is 
given to the Leper Home in Jerusalem. It was felt at the last 
Synod that there ought to be an official missionary society in the 
Province, and one was formed with an adopted constitution, and 
official connection with the Executive Board, in so far that the 
Provincial Treasurer is the treasurer of the Society, and the mem- 
bers of the Provincial Elders’ Conference have seats upon the 
Board of Management, ex officio. At present the society is engaged 
in accumulating funds; and will continue so to do, until it is dis- 
covered by experience, what annual income may be expected. The 
Society was most hospitably entertained by the Bethany congrega- 
tion. 

As a Province we still keep in view the Bi-Centennial Fund 
in connection with the commencement of Moravian Missions in 
1732. Just what has been contributed during the past year, we are 
not in a position to state, but up to the end of 1924 a little over 
$500 had been raised towards the fund. 

The ministerial staff has not been strengthened during the year. 
We have received no recruits from England as we had hoped. 
One brother who was willing to come, was not able to follow the 
call owing to domestic troubles. We still hope that he may be 
granted unto us. During the course of the year, however, we 
have been able to renew the work of the training of ministers, and 
one such student, Mr. Eric Carnegie, is attending the Jamaica Col- 
lege and hopes to take his matriculation examination in June this 
year. The Headmaster of the college reports favorably upon him 
as a student, and Mr. Carnegie has thrown himself willingly and 
heartily into the work of the Kingston congregation, and is always 
found ready to help where he can. Thus another year has passed 
into history. Let us do with our might what our hands find to do, 
for, for many of us, the time is short! 


JAMAICA, B. W. I., STATISTICS 
January 1, 1926 


Accredited. Communicants 2. seen eee ene eee 5899 
Baptized Adults (Non-Communicants) ..3..5-..6...06.08 626 
Underatemporary Disciplines. | secutce ee eee eee 91 
Baptized’ Children” 5 choc nd. co ee ce ee 6016 
Totaly Janwary the il'92'6o a2) See eae ee en 12,632 
January wey 1:9 2ibis cats ltd A cae eae art oe ae ee 12,610 


Increase” 0.456 ns esc s Oo ee Oe ee ee 22 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
IBXOWAST: “vey pantech toy Oc OO EL OND EN Co cate Sern RE nt AP aD 1998 
Cat polneh Se cage tees Mae aT RERR oA a RAT Aira Ben rO pa ge Bee at Nd 2557 
PNCHUDUS ee emma tert ere RMR Lc hrs. eas hrc ot Ae te eee edo 1227 
MOtalamunpeCrOtaMer pil smrrcer els hoch eae a tiexs 6s oicas ere eee ote cus 5782 
‘POAChErSeRVialey ke -. era rere eis ole i rs ee ee OE 165 
INCOM AC MEs eee eee ie Notes ead Seales okies ei aiions 176 
ee 341 
otalvenrollment dam ateyanle00 216: es eis Ghee ots & Gee dio eae 6123 
JANUATY ole Obs uw erate ee ear tate c. Os) sy ti ws a age 6000 
MIVCT CASE UREN pacino Oe ee eae TA ns. Ries Tok hes 123 
DAY SCHOOLS 
TBYENTS) Seopa Sa Es Bees 5, ee ee ea eee 4074 
AS LEE MMe W er ciaizes oh Behe ofa sS Ls, 5 ON isk o.oo eae ee ey Ree ene hi S ie Sil ee 4458 
MotalemeaanbersOheLUpis) (5 faneceres cyerae ees bl adthe w Gi ote neny 8532 
MEADCHELS MIAO! 2. Babes PWNS ts Soars: Mantes yep ns istiowthe Geet cs 52 
ROTM ALCS Fae sucks 2 Sens loch uceeh bee RENCE) CaS auby Merce ne Tors 78 
130 
MOM TEOTSapeye Giese eee ete < ahoks eke. Supe Sera e sl oka she whe Weare 74 
— 204 
Hovalenrowment SaAnWary lp LO 2Ge cress cites oe erties 8736 
AAU Aaya Lae DOO Lemeteter eee coer ares cate tered alah stenge er ihe eye 8249 
VE OAS Cy Beats Chapa a en CAEP AL ae Peale, STi Aho paue ere rs 487 
MASSTONATICS © evev ire ral os eh eviettone, ohare nee aetna al here Pia ot otal eMart cl aonb MNS 8 
IN ACI MIME ISTO TS it hau hel = age tush th onl Oe hater ole Mewtenee ys abanemarcas alot Mes 7 
Native vbrethren who hold. meetings 29. 5 se 5 wus oe, 0) 00s oie weds ieme 46 
INAUIVEmEIOLDETS ONT aLOS fee nets cis acta vL sie, ne lees Suse ethene sous 174 
MCMIATO Ss cca wie wah aioe cetet gus ss ayaie sis aeerete 94 
—— 268 
INiMID GIAO Re OTICCT SO. 85 aba sieioes Gy eke thax sinscsaisl-) & ba vehkeudine 329 


It should be noted that while these figures show only a small 
increase, the previous report, 1924 to 1925, showed a decrease, in 
members 503; Sunday-schools 321; Day Schools 251. This year the 
tide has turned and in every instance an increase is reported above. 
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“XIV 


DEMERARA 
Report for the Year ending December 31, 1925 


The year under review is characterized by three outstand- 
ing events, viz., the erection of the new chapel at Calvary, the 
introduction and adoption of a new Constitution for the Prov- 
ince, and the protracted drought of nearly five months’ dura- 
tion; to which might be added the enforced visit of Bro. Grant 
to Paramaribo for special surgical treatment. 

Of such importance was the first-named event that, in pre- 
paration for it, nearly all financial roads led to Calvary; and, as 
a consequence, prayerful interest was evoked in all quarters 
on behalf of the little filial whose growth and welfare lay lov- 
ingly on the hearts of the older congregations. Seventy-seven 
days after the laying of the corner-stone on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, the beautiful little church was solemnly consecrated for 
public wership in the presence of a large assembly from the ad- 
jacent districts and from the city of Georgetown, the Queens- 
town congregation bulking very largely in the audience, and its 
choir leading the singing and otherwise contributing to the pro- 
gram. 

The communicant membership has increased by four since 
the opening of the church, the Sunday-school by about 20; and 
other church organizations are taking on renewed strength. 
Two small budding organists, members of the Sunday-school, 
travel weekly to Queenstown, a distance of nine miles each way, 
in order to learn, under the direction of the minister, to play 
the liturgical portions and hymn tunes at the Sunday services; 
and there is every reason to believe that before long the end will 
be achieved. 

A bell valued at about $50 was given by a Moravian and his 
wife, farmers of the Queenstown congregation; the communion 
table and table-cloth by another donor from this congregation; 
and the lighting plant by a working committee of the Calvary 
church; while other workers are making provision for other 
necessary church equipment. 

The introduction of a new Constitution for the Province 
has given a fillip to the life of the congregations. Another evo- 
lutionary stage in Church government is being entered upon, 
and there is of necessity a little agitation and apparent unset- 
tlement; but this is only the prelude to life on a higher plane. 


The “Demerara Board,” which began to function on Tra- 
falgar Day, is cautiously taking its initial steps into the new. 
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territory it has been created to administer. Its installation 
marks a new era in the history of this mission-field; and it is 
our earnest prayer that its pages may prove that, under Divine 
blessing, lasting work has been accomplished in the forward 
march of the Moravian Church in this Colony. 

To maintain the standard of efficiency in church work in 
Queenstown, amid the many economic fluctuations caused by 
the shifting of population, long-continued drought, and conse- 
quent financial depression, is a task that calls for increasing 
faith and patience, tact and resourcefulness, at every stage of 
attempted progress. 

The attendance at the Day school has grown from 299 to 
419, necessitating an urgent and unpostponed enlargement of 
the school-room. Much credit is due to the head-teachers and 
assistants for their good work. The fact that all our head- 
teachers are men of sterling Christian character is an increas- 
ing guarantee for good and lasting influence emanating from 
our seminaries, where the seeds for the future homes are being 
nurtured. 

The Christian Endeavor Societies fill a unique place in the 
life of the church. Here we find initiative and effort and self- 
expression. Little by little shyness and an awkward reticence 
give way to self-reliance; and one is delighted to note the earn- 
est attempts at praying, speaking, and essay-writing in this ele- 
inentary training school for Christian service. The Junior branch 
gives evidence of much future usefulness, especially by the 
practical acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures evident among 
its members. The missionary committee of the Senior branch 
held a very largely attended missionary meeting in the early 
part of the year, and by its financial results appreciably in- 
creased the missionary funds of the congregation. 

Tabernacle was much tried this year by the compulsory ab- 
sence of its minister on sick leave for nearly two months. What 
added to the pain of parting was the uncertainty as to what 
would be the issue of the not a little dreaded surgical operation 
he was to undergo. During his absence the work did not show 
any sign of weakness; for under the zealous leadership of Sr. 
Grant, backed up by a trained church committee, all needs were 
supplied. 
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XV 
WEST HIMALAYA (TIBET) 


Although progress has been slow this year, there is no 
reason to believe that we have fallen short of progress alto- 
gether. What real progress there has been is probably hidden 
from our eyes and therefore not available for tabulation. That 
spiritual values, however, open to God’s sight have been dis- 
seminated over a large area in the hearts of men and women 
cannot be doubted. They may be dormant, they may have dis- 
appeared altogether; or in some few souls they may have lit up 
a new light shining in the darkness; but who will say that it was 
all in vain? 

It is in the nature of God’s work that it should be associated 
with intercession and prayer. Heart-felt thanks therefore to 
God’s faithful remembrancers for their gracious ministry of 
prayer on our behalf, and to the Home Church at large, and 
those in authority, for another year’s support of our needs. 
Their patient work and ours will have its reward when closed 
doors open, and when souls are set free. By prayer the Home 
Church can league itself with us in conquering hindrances 
otherwise invincible. Each invalid and child can become a cam- 
paigner in the warfare of the Kingdom cf God. Each inter- 
cessor can become an invisible helpmate. 

At Leh, sustained by divine grace, we have been enabled 
to carry on our work unhindered by untoward circumstances in 
all its various branches for another year. 

Our numbers have increased by seven, of which five were 
children born to Christian parents, and two were adults received 
into the Church by baptism. Against this must be placed one 
loss by death. One member had to be placed under Church 
discipline. There are adherents hoping to join the Church. 

Evangelization was pushed forward to the best of our abil- 
ity. Hardly a village or hamlet in the far-flung battle-line has 
been overlooked. 

In our endeavors to reach the young, another portion of the 
field was covered by the work done in the Sunday-school and 
Day schools. A hopeful beginning in starting a troop of Boy 
Scouts was made by Bro. Asboe in connection with the school. 

Good use of the opportunities afforded for evangelization 
was also made at our Mission Hospital. 

With British Mission Board’s sanction, Dr. and Mrs. A. 
Reeve Heber spent the greater part of the year assisting the 
Church Missionary Society in their work at the Srinagar Hos- 
pital. For three months only were they with us here in Leh. 
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During their absence from our own work our Hospital was 
served by members of the Leh staff. The following is an 
abridged statement of the work done: 


otalinedicalveréatments tina, BAe ek 7556 
‘otal Surgical treatments:.o24< seu on eee 580 
Ea-papienits? Tee Soe ee Rae AT a8 31 
Cataract 'operationse:.. Seki OAR k Nes 23 
Other’ operation Ses,.ic 1 0 he ee 2 


As regards the personnel of the station, notable changes 
have taken place during the year, which in one case have left 
a gap sorely felt. By the retirement of Dr. and Mrs. Reeve 
Heber from Mission service we have lost our medical mission- 
aries, who have served the Mission well since 1913. Their de- 
parture is regretted the more because they had endeared them- 
selves to all with whom they came into contact. Transferred to 
Kyelang, Bro. and Sr. Asboe have made room for Bro. Peter, 
whose presence was required here in Leh. The stay of a new 
arrival in the person of a Swedish Sister was made impossible 
on account of her health. She was not physically strong enough 
to stand the altitudes of the Himalayas. 

The nearer surroundings of Kyelang showed some signs 
which perhaps may be taken to indicate some kind of a change 
. in the attitude of the people towards Christianity. That Lama- 
ism has been losing ground in the hearts of the men for certain, 
and of some women probably, too, seemed evident. During the 
whole of the Winter the activities of the Lamas were boycotted 
by the greater part of the population, and people would tell 
them quite openly that they despised their sham religion, and 
fed them only for the sake of their womenfolk, who still con- 
sidered their religious services of some value. And even among 
the women signs were not wanting to show that their belief in 
the power and efficiency of the Lamas is waning. 

The next few years will probably be of great importance 
for our work in Kyelang. There are now quite a number of 
children and nearly grown-up people in Kyelang and in Chod 
belonging to our congregation. 

The usual services have been carried on at Khelatee 
throughout the year and have been well attended by the Chris- 
tians, and very often by the Buddhists. I think one may say 
that there has been progress in spiritual things in the life of 
our little congregation during the past year. 

Evangelization has been carried on steadily throughout the 
year. Here and there we have had gleams of encouragement, 
and at times the reverse. In some places locally, chiefly owing 
to the efforts of the Lamas, Buddhism is trying to revive itself. 
In one room at Skyurbuchan, which we used to be allowed to 
use for Lantern Services, five new idols have been put up! Noth- 
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ing but the continuous renewal of the Holy Spirit’s power can 
keep us keen, and also without His help these people will never 
be awakened from their ignorance, superstition, and self-satis- 
faction. But, granted prayer-help, I believe that we could see 
a very real response from these people. 

Gospel portions have been sold whenever possible, but the 
Ladakhi does not part with even a “pice” easily. The Scripture 
portions, the gift of the Scripture Gift Mission, have been dis- 
tributed to those who could read. 

Medical work has been carried on both at Khalatse and on 
tour. There has been some increase in the number of treat- 
ments, compared with last year. There is no doubt that one is 
able to influence these people who come as in-patients far more 
than through any other medium of our work. 

There are about 12 cases of lepers known to me in the dis- 
trict; most of them are having treatment, but it is very difficult 
to get them to take treatment regularly, thus preventing the only 
chance of recovery they have. One man in the early stages of 
the disease has, with two lots of treatment, shown very marked 
improvement. 

I have only had the opportunity of using the new injections 
in two cases, but as they are both rather advanced cases it has 
been difficult to discover any real improvement. 

The treatments, etc., for the past year are as follows: 


Total treatmentsarssee se soe womens 2172 
Hotalsnew:cases trots Feeding t mses a 1566 
Wisits lente ht VGieteaas Genk (ee. ee 188 
DMinomoperationsie<takwast eek aie RRS 50 
Lispatientsite cnet. Gene a RRER dent. ot oe 10 
Operations :Eye cases (two on tour) ....%.. 4 
Leprosyrtreatments @ . 5a cis. ean eee 41 
Leprosy tinjéctionsae, a8 ata ae eee 8 


As far as one can judge, the people in the locality are be- 
ginning to realize that Christianity is something more virile 
than their own religion, but they do not seem to trouble to think 
where either the truth or the difference lies. If a thing is ‘“‘cus- 
tom,” that is sufficient; and only too often they prefer to be- 
lieve any fable rather than the truth. That they are self-satis- 
fied and indifferent hardly needs to be said. There is a danger 
of this having an insidious effect on us and on the work. The 
only hope seems to lie in praying and working for a definite 
work of the Holy Spirit to awaken them to their actual condi- 
tion, and a continual reliance upon Him to combat the deaden- 
ing effect it is prone to have. 

An old man came last April and said he wished to become 
a Christian. He stayed with the Christians, and as he seemed 
to be quite in earnest I gave him six days’ instruction. He then 
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had to return home to get a fresh supply of food, and although 
he promised to return he failed to do so. We heard that the 
Khalatse people sent instructions to hinder him. Whether he 
had any other motive, or has simply been frightened, none of us 
can at present say. 

Another man who lives at Ang, a village about six miles 
away, has several times inquired at Leh about himself and his 
family becoming Christians, and although he has been instruct- 
ed to come to Khalatse he never comes. 

Other things have on the whole been normal. The harvest 
has been good. We are thankful to God for all His goodness 
and help throughout another year, and having proved that “He 
is faithful that promised” we rely upon Him to fulfil His own 
word and purpose with regard to these people of Ladakh, and 
trust that we may be kept usable to that end. 

H. F. BURROUGHS. 
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XVI 


UNYAMWEZI 
Report for the Year 1925 


A review of 1925 results in the pleasing fact that the work 
entrusted to our care has progressed normally in its various 
branches along the whole line from Urambo in the north to 
Kitunda in the south. There were baptisms at all stations. And 
a goodly number were added to those who attend our catechu- 
mens’ classes. The medical work developed favorably at its 
headquarters and also at the two dispensaries, and proved a 
blessing to many a sufferer. The industrial enterprise ad- 
vanced from a state of preparatory activities to a state of set- 
tled conditions. The health of the missionary staff was, with 
small exceptions, good. We had again this year several invita- 
tions by chiefs to start new schools. We could not comply with 
them all, but at least with a few of them. We have thus ample 
cause for thankfulness to our Heavenly Father for His bless- 
ings bestowed upon us and upon the work in which we are en- 
gaged. Of course, not every dream dreamed becomes a feality, 
and not every plan drawn up could be carried out. Counter- 
influences were naturally also at work. There were drawbacks, 
such as relapses. Where there is light there shadows are 
thrown; and this year made no exception in that respect. If, 
however, progression and retrogression are put on the balance, 
progression proves the heavier of the two, as far as man is able 
to judge. We are grateful for this knowledge, conscious as we 
are of our own shortcomings and the limitations of our strength 
to discharge our manifold duties and to deal adequately with 
the various problems which are continually confronting us. 


Numerically we have made progress. The statistics show 
an increase of 298 baptized persons, distributed over all six sta- 
tions. Our goal is far off still. We cannot yet see it. That be- 
comes very clear to us, when we remember that there are some 
50,000 people living in the vicinity of our stations. A small 
fraction only of that number has as yet been gathered together; 
just a little more than one-fiftieth of the total. Figures are 
often misleading. It is the spiritual progress that counts, the 
new life in the imitation of Christ. How has this manifested 
itself in 1925? In answering this question I will first state that 
relapses which have come to our knowledge were few, about 
one in every two hundred. Some fell back into paganism, and 
one embraced Islam, which in effect means the same as a falling 
back into paganism, as the moral standard of the Mohammed- 
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ans in these parts of Africa is not above but rather below that 
of the heathen. 

The work in Urambo, in Kiwere, and at Tabora was again 
this year carried on by native helpers. With a few exceptions 
they have worked as well as can be expected, if we consider 
their deficient training. It is a true saying that Africa can be 
won for Christ by Africans only, as no white missionary will ever 
be able to understand the African as fully as his fellow-country- 
man can. It is, however, just as true with respect to our present 
helpers that they need the continual guidance of the missionary. 
They have no easy stand among their own people and require 
constantly both support and advice from the missionary. Uram- 
bo and Kitunda have no missionaries as yet; and the helpers at 
these places should in particular be remembered by us in our 
prayers. 

Usoke had three out-stations at the beginning of the year, 
and three at the end of it. The far-away out-station of Vusisya 
was closed, and a new one started in the neighborhood of the 
station, situated in the midst of a well-populated area. Sikonge 
had last year two out-stations and one out-school. The out- 
school has in the course of the year become an out-station. In 
the area of Mwivono a second out-station was started. Ipole had 
seven out-stations in 1924. A new one in the area of Ifumbe 
was added this year. 

Hundreds of people from the areas infected by sleeping 
sickness have been settled in the vicinity of Sikonge and of 
Usoke. With these people new opportunities and also new re- 
sponsibilities have been placed before us. But we have not been 
able to do much for them thus far, apart from occasional visits. 
They have asked for teachers, but we have none to spare. 


There have been drawbacks to be recorded in the course of 
the year. There were serious stumblings, and that not only 
among the Church members in general but also among the 
helpers. They were caused by yielding tc the temptations of 
the flesh. There were also relapses caused by heathen or Mo- 
hammedan influences. 

Counter-innfluences were also at work again this year. The 
witch-doctors, or medicine-men, played their part as usual, 
though not openly, which they seldom or never do. They dis- 
like the spread of the Gospel. It enlightens the people and 
therefore threatens to undermine their influence. I believe I 
am not far wrong in saying that the medicine-man is still the 
greatest authority in the country; and his influence is the more 
dangerous because it does not appear on the surface as such. 
Only on special occasions do we foreigners catch glimpses of it. 
Such a glimpse I caught in Urambo in June last. To a Chris- 
tian couple at the main station triplets were born who died the 
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next day. Such extraordinary events as the birth of twins or 
triplets had in older days to be reported to the chief of the coun- 
try. Our people observed that custom lest the Sultana should 
be offended. In doing so they did not foresee that it would 
lead to so much unpleasantness as it did. On the other hand, 
had they ignored the observation of the old custom they would 
have encountered more trouble still. When the Sultana heard 
the news, she exclaimed, “That is bad news.” And when she 
received the message of their deaths she refused to have them 
buried in the soil of her country, but ordered that they be 
“buried,” i. e., thrown into the water of the Igombe River by 
special midwives under the observation of certain heathen rites. 
The place pointed out by her was where the river flows out of 
her country. Yohannes Malima entreated her to make an ex- 
ception in this case, because both parents were Christians and 
did not now share the old beliefs. He chose more diplomatic 
terms, but the above is the gist of what he said. She remained 
firm until he intimated to her that I was expected to arrive at 
Urambo in a week’s time and that I would certainly ask him to 
take me to the grave. “What will the padre say,” he asked her, 
“if he hears that they have been ‘buried’ in the Igombe?” On 
hearing that she began to waver, and finally gave her consent to 
their being buried in our burial ground at Kilimani (our station 
in Urambo is known by that name, which is Kishuaheli and 
means “on the hill’). Yohannes sent me a letter by special 
runner in which he acquainted me with what had happened. 
In conclusion he said: “If you hear that I have got into trouble, 
you know now the reason, because she will surely seek cause 
against me.” The letter reached me at Tabora just when I was 
about to leave for Urambo. I made haste, as I knew that my 
presence was urgently needed there. She is very superstitious; 
and her heathen counsellors and medicine-men, of course, ex- 
ploited the occurrence to the utmost. En route I heard that she 
had publicly challenged her attendants to state anything they 
might know to the disadvantage of Yohannes. They did not 
know anything at the moment; but they would certainly “find” 
something sooner or later, which could only be prevented by my 
intervention. Our helpers have no easy stand, and they 
continually need the presence of the missionaries to back them 
up. In Urambo | did not see the Sultana, who left on the day 
of my arrival for Tabora, together with most of her influential 
men. She was summoned by the authorities, together with the 
rest of the native chiefs, to be present at the reception of His 
Excellency the new Governor. She was still in Tabora when I 
returned. Under the circumstances related above it was essen- 
tial that I should see her. I wanted to pay her my respects at 
her lodging, but she preferred to meet me at the mission. Whea 
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she came, she was not accompanied by her usual numerous at- 
tendants. Only her sister, who is married to Sultan Saidi, of 
Unyamyembe, was with her. It was thus a private visit; and 
the meaning of it was that she had things to talk about which 
were of great importance to her, and which she did not want to 
be heard by anybody save her own sister. I now heard what | 
had anticipated. She had been told by her counsellors and oth- 
ers of her people—the medicine-men, of course—that she would 
surely die before the end of the year if she allowed these trip- 
lets to be buried in her country. In support of their prediction 
they had reminded her of similar occurrences in two neighbor- 
ing countries, where the chiefs had died within the foretold 
period. Her first anger had abated, or she did not show it; but 
she was sorely afraid. Understanding her condition I tried to 
rid her of her fears by explaining to her why the Christians 
were not afraid of such extraordinary happenings, and that 
neither Yohannes nor his fellow-believers wanted to de her any 
harm. She seemed appeased; and I have heard nothing of the 
matter since. I shall be glad to see her again in May next. I 
hope this experience will serve a higher purpose than that in- 
tended by her wise men. I have enlarged a little on this inci- 
dent to show how heathen agencies work. If the triplets had 
really been thrown into the water of the Igombe, the Sultana 
would now have believed, and her people with her, that she re- 
mained alive because she had followed the counsel of her wise 
men. If she had died in spite cf following their counsel, they 
would have had an explanation ready which would have been 
believed. Had she died, however, no matter of what disease, 
everybody in the country of Urambo and beyond its boundaries, 
with the exception of a few Christians, would have been con- 
vinced that her death was due to the triplets having been in- 
terred in the soil of her country. That is heathenism! 

The Mohammedan propaganda has not been heard so much 
of this year; which statement ‘s no proof, however, tnat it has 
been inactive. We are working in the very midst cf Moham- 
medanism in Tabora. Sikonge and Usoke are surrounded by 
Mohammedans; and they are also quite numerous in Kiwere, in 
particular about the out-station of Mkombwe. 

The native practice of marriage remains still to be men- 
tioned among the counter-influences we have to reckon with, in- 
asmuch as it not infrequently encroaches upon the home life in 
our Christian communities... It is a complex system with per- 
plexing consequences. In Unyamwezi, as all over Bantu Africa, 
a dowry is paid by the wooer to the father of the girl or woman 
he wishes to marry. The paying of the dowry, which is gener- 
ally regarded as a security, makes the marriage valid. So far 
nothing can be said against the system. The man who, with or 
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without the assistance of his relatives, has paid the dowry is, 
however, only a unit of the whole of his relationship; and the 
woman, though his wife, is regarded as belonging to, or owned 
by, the whole relationship. This is the fundamental idea of the 
system, as far as I understand it. In case of a divorce the dowry 
has to be refunded. In case the woman dies it has also to be 
refunded, or her relatives have to produce another woman to 
take her place. In case her husband dies she is given to one of 
his kinsmen, provided that her relatives do not repay the dowry. 
She has the right to refuse to be passed on, as it were; but this 
right is more or less nominal only. It rests practically with her 
relatives whether they are inclined or able to refund the dowry. 

These few sentences merelv give an outline of the system. 
Complex as it is, a detailed description would cover pages. But 
these few sentences will suffice to show how easily it interferes 
with our Christian ideal of marriage, and that the mere if we 
remember that all our converts of the present time have far 
more relatives outside than inside the Church. 

One instance may be useful as an illustration of what is 
said. Husband and wife are both Christians, but their relatives 
are all heathen. The husband dies; and her relatives do not want 
to refund the dowry. The woman is not willing at first to be 
passed on to one of her late husband’s kinsmen, because she 
knows or has been told by the missionary that the new sur- 
roundings will become dangerous to herself and also to her bap- 
tized children, or because she dislikes the man who is to become 
her husband: She is, however, pressed by her own people; and 
finally she gives in. She and her cvhildren, if she has any, live 
now in quite different surrouudings, far away, perhaps, from 
Christian communities. Only too often the woman relapses. 
We try to intervene, but often without success. 

Dr. Keevill is able to report considerable progress both in 
the amount and the quality of medical work done at the hospital 
at Sikonge. Much needed structural alterations in the build- 
ings were made. The number of in-patients, excluding sleeping- 
sickness cases, was more than treble that of last year. This is a 
fact which gives proof of the increased confidence the people 
are placing in our doctor. 


The following statistics give an idea of the work done: 


1925 1924 
Ouepatients 1 ena eee eee 924 1020 
Attendances ay Sy ee eee 8964 9260 
Inpatients ® cP: Ue ee eee 145 25 
MajoreOperations:: iy see eee {2 5 
Therapeutic Injections— 
Intramustular® 20). eee. eee 100 31 
latfavenous * \. 2) eee 427 75 
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Deaths among In-patients ........ 14 2 
In-patients in Hospital, Dec. 3ist . 23 r| 


The hospital has indeed been a blessing to many a sufferer; 
and many have there for the first time in their lives heard of the 
great Physician and Saviour of mankind. 


The dispensaries at Ipole end Usoke have also again this 
year proved how valuable they are in the combat against disease 
and superstition. They supply a great need; in particular that 
at Usoke, situated as it is among a large population far removed 
from any medical help. 

The Industrial Training School for Carpentry (carpenters’ 
shop) was opened at Usoke in November, 1924, with four ap- 
prentices. One of them dropped out in the early days of the 
year, because the work did not suit him. The remaining three 
kad also at first to get used to regular working hours and to a 
regulated life. In November last, three more boys were accept- 
ed as apprentices. It was at first thought that an apprenticeship 
lasting for three years would suffice. But it has become clear 
to Mr. Nielsen, through the experience made this year, that it 
will take at least four, perhaps even five, years before the boys 
are able to work independently. 


This report would not be complete without the mention of 
an outstanding event of the year, viz., the Education Confer- 
ence convened by His Excellency the Governor for the purpose 
of co-operation between Government and Missions in matters 
of secular education. It was ‘he first conference of its kind in 
this territory, and was held at Dar-es-salaam from the 5th to 
the 10th of October. It was composed of seventeen Government 
officials and eighteen representatives of the various missionary 
societies working in Tanganyika Territory. Ten of these repre- 
sentatives were Protestant and eight were Roman Catholics. 
There were, further, fifteen persons present by invitation, ten 
of these being missionaries. Our Mission was represented by 
Dr. Keevill. The Government welcomes all voluntary educa- 
tional effort which conforms to the general policy; and it is pre- 
pared to give certain grants-in-aid, provided that our schools 
are in conformity with the prescribed regulations and attain 
the necessary standard. But it reserves to itself the right of 
supervision by inspection and ether means. None of our pres- 
ent schools, I am sorry to say, are of the standard required. 
Our teachers are all pupil teachers (monitors) who have attend- 
ed our village schools only. For them, teachers’ training 
courses will be held from time to time at the Government Cen- 
tral School at Tabora. With us the school is a means to the 
end, and not the end itself at which we are aiming; nor is it the 
enly means to the end, but simply one means among others. It 
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is nevertheless a valuable means which we cannot dispense with 
as long as education is not general in this country. Even then 
we shall need schools for the training of native helpers and for 
the training of a native ministry. 


N. H. GAARDE, 
Superintendent. 
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THE LEPER HOME AT JERUSALEM 
Founded 1865 
An Institution of the Moravian Church 
Fifty-fourth Annual Report 


In his introduction to the Fifty-fourth Annual Report of 
the Leper Home, “Jesus Help,” at Jerusalem, Bishop Arthur 
Ward, the Honorable Secretary, writes :‘‘We have never had 
such cheering reports as those we have received from our Ma- 
tron and the Doctor this year. There has been improvement in 
every respect.” 

December 31, 1924, there were 29 patients in the Home.. 
During the year 1925, ten entered, five died and seven left, leav- 
ing, December 31, 1925, 27. Of these 25 are Mohammedans and 
two are Christians. 

The staff consists of the following: Matron, Sister Oggeline 
Noergaard, with four assistants, Sister Bertha Zimmer, Sister 
Johanna Larsen, Sister Anna Dressler, and Sister Gertrude 
Goerne. The Chaplain is Pastor Farhud Kurban, and the Phy- 
sician, Dr. Canaan. 

The Matron’s report, which follows, tells a most interesting 
and wonderful story: 

“As I stood with my fellow-workers on New Year’s Eve by 
the Christmas-tree, while the lights went out one after another, 
I was able to read out with a full heart the hymn: “Now thank 
we all our God.” We could hear the bells of the city ringing 
in the New Year, and, though we did not know what it might 
bring, we knew that God would be there, whose goodness had 
led us hitherto. 

“The past year has been full of tokens of God’s goodness. 
The health of our patients was better. The doctor reports on 
that; but he does not know the depths of misery we used to see 
here in former times. One cannot emphasize too strongly what 
a difference it has made to be able to check the disease. The 
past year even saw two patients leave the house free from bacilli. 
One of them left in June, and turned up again a few weeks be- 
fore Christmas to show himself to the doctor, and to our great 
joy his health had been maintained. The other, the teacher 
from Lebanon, returned home after six months’ treatment free 
of bacilli. It seemed almost too good to be true. 

“Then there are others who are better, and what a depth 
of meaning lies in that word, when it wakes up hope in the heart 
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of a man. But the whole life of our patients has given us 
pleasure. Not that there are no difficulties at all—tfar from it! 
But again and again one has experienced the fruits of personal 
attention, and answers to prayer, and we have felt that friends 
support us by prayer. And we need it. 

“Some left the Home because they were better and had not 
the patience to wait until they could be dismissed as cured. A 
married couple from Lebanon came to us, who had been to Ti- 
berius for the hot baths. The man had scalded his feet terribly, 
because he had no feeling in them. Dr. Torrance sent them to 
us, but they said that they wanted to go home to their children. 
For the moment, however, the man needed nursing. The wife 
soon left, and the man only stayed till his feet healed up. He 
was a nice man and his farewell made a good impression; but it 
is dreadful to think that they are both lepers and are living with 
their children. One can only hope that, as they have the nervous 
form of the disease, there may be less fear of infection. 

“The health of the Sisters has not always been as good as one 
would wish. We had to bid farewell to Sister Margarete. It 
was hard for her and for us, and, if we could have ordered it 
otherwise, we should have done so. It is a comfort to know 
that our life and all it brings are in God’s hand. Sister Gertrude 
took her place. That is another new beginning; but she is fresh 
and cheerful, and is hard at work learning Arabic. Sister Jo- 
anna was at one time nearly at the end of her strength, but we 
are thankful to say that she is better, and we hope now that she 
will be able to hold out till her turn comes for furlough. She 
and Sister Anna are in charge of the patients. 

“Our water supply lasted through the Summer, but we re- 
garded it as a real gift of God when rain fell at the beginning of 
November; for two of our cisterns were quite empty and had 
been cleaned,out. Then for wecks we had no rain and began to 
be anxious; but just before Christmas it came, and what a pleas- 
ure it was to hear the rush of rain in the trees. While I write, 
I listen with delight to the rain and storm outside, for the Winter 
rain has been slow in coming. 

“We have planted a number of trees, and Sister Bertha has 
also cleared a bit of the west plot and brought it under cultiva- 
tion. We are trying to get as many of the patients as are able 
to doa bit of work outside in the mornings, when the weather 
permits. 

“We have done some repairs. Every year one thinks there 
can’t be much to do next year; but by the time one has got 
round a big house, it is time to begin again. 

“In conclusion, the whole household sends geetings to its 
friends. May I beg those who have undertaken to pay for a bed, 
to pray specially for the patient that occupies it, and to set up 
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a wall of prayer around our house and each sufferer? Prayer is 
perhaps the greatest power in this house.” 

Then there follows the story of each of the patients occu- 
pying the “endowed beds,” of which there are 16. According to 
the “Proceedings of the Society for Propagating the Gospel,” 
three of these beds are support:d by congregations or societies 
in the Northern Province of the Moravian Church in America, 
the Women’s Missionary Society, Bethlehem, Pa., the King’s 
Daughters, Bethlehem, Pa., and Nazareth, Pa. The story of the 
occupant of the bed of the Women’s Missionary Society is as 
follows: 

“Nijme, the former occupant of this bed, died in February, 
having been a great sufferer. The end came very quickly, and, 
though she could only whisper feebly, she said good-bye to us 
all, thanking everybody who had been kind to her. Little Da- 
hudijeh had devoted herself to her most unselfishly.” 

Soon after Nijme’s death there came a young man, called 
Abdallah, for whom we took this bed. He gave one the impres- 
sion of being a man of higher position than the rest, and he 
wanted to be treated as such. He calls himself a sheikh. He 
is a Mohammedan. He went to school in his native village, and 
then his father sent him to Kairo for two years, where he at- 
tended the Mosque El Azhar. He returned home intending to 
go back to Kairo and stay there; but the war broke out and cut 
off the chance of getting to Egypt. Now he is a leper and has 
come to us. Though the disease has reached an advanced stage, 
he is not disfigured, and we pray that God may grant His bless- 
ing to the medicine to prevent this. Up tc the end of the year, 
there was little sign of improvement, but he is a good patient. 
At the Christmas-tree service he let not a word of the chaplain’s 
address escape him. , 

Twelve of the other beds are also designated by names in- 
dicating the patrons, and the remaining three are known as 
“Bethany,” “Peace of God” and “Come unto Me.” Therefore 
the other Bethlehem and the Nazareth bed must be one or an- 
other of the following: 

“Bethany—Muhammed. He is a child still, though he has 
passed the school age. When things don’t go right, one has to 
help him like a child, and he likes it. He is growing fast. Sis- 
ter Anna calls him “the Canaanitish woman,” because he is per- 
sistent in asking for things; but he is a very honest sort. He 
is a chum of Harant, our Armenian boy, and the two sit together 
and read in the evenings. He is slow in learning, but he knows 
he is not clever. He has improved in health, and that is all the 
more cheering because the disease had got a thorough hold of 
him. 

“Peace of God.—Salha, who occupied this bed the first half 
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of the year, was a Jewess—a lovable, grateful being. Her na- 
tive language was Turkish, and her Arabic often made us laugh. 
She was on good terms with her companions. She bore her suf- 
ferings patiently to the end. When she died, Hassan became 
the occupant of the bed. He has been here a number of years. 
When he came, he was a boy and could run about. He has not 
run for many years; for his feet are crippled, and he gets about 
with a crutch and a stick. He often has pains in his arms, and 
he knows that they are also being attacked by the disease; but 
one would almost say that God has taken him in-a special man- 
ner into His school, and is teaching him to conquer his selfish 
nature. He is a Mohammedan; but I have had many a talk with 
him about religion, and he thinks things out. 

“Come unto Me.—Chalil Usi was released from his long 
sufferings early in the year. He was succeeded by Negib Ka- 
ram, another Christian, who has been mentioned betore. He 
was educated as a teacher, and was at an Armenian Mission 
school in the Lebanon mountains. He is fifty years of age and 
has a wife and family. He came with the hope of being cured, 
and held on to this hope until at last it was fulfilled, and he was 
dismissed as free from bacilli. It still seems to us a miracle. 
Now Hussein has the bed. He was one of the first who took 
Aiouni Oil, and was declared scme years ago free from bacilli. 
As he had no home ties, he remained here as an employee for a 
few years. Then, as a good Mohammedan, he went on a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and returned very ill. Soon after he came to see 
us again with a bad foot and asked to be taken in. It took some 
time to heal, and the symptoms pointed to leprosy, though he 
had no bacilli. So he is under observation once more. His face 
was badly disfigured, before he ever began to take the oil, and 
his voice is hoarse, so that nobody will believe that he is not a 
leper, and we cannot send him away. He makes himself useful 
in various ways.” 
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SURINAM 
Extracts from the Report for the Year 1925 


The great question of the future of our work among the 
Creoles is a matter which of late years has assumed a more and 
more threatening aspect in the eyes of us Europeans. A few 
decades ago one gladly welcomed the idea of seeing a Creole 
Church come into being. Today we cannot any longer cherish 
this hope so fully. What is lacking above all else in our work 
in Surinam is national cohesion among our people. Only a 
short time ago one of our better educated people said to the mis- 
sionary: “I have no fatherland; Surinam is not my native land; 
far less Holland; I do not know what it means to have a father- 
land.” 

Alongside of this “no native land” must also be placed the 
frequent absence of real family life. When one takes into ac- 
count ideas and observations such as these, one can to some ex- 
tent understand how it was that our Church customs so quickly 
and so readily took root among them. Here was offered them 
by our missionaries a soil in which their inner life could take 
root—here a safe standard of living was given them—here they, 
who knew no national cohesion, were gathered together in the 
churches as a Church of believers in Jesus—here the greatest 
of all gifts was offered them, viz., the love of God and of the 
brethren. 

It will be evident to everyone what a tremendous signifi- 
cance must attach to the school in the case of a population in 
this position. During the past year we have had to submit to 
restrictions of our educational work on the part of the Govern- 
ment. In spite of these hindrances our numbers rose to a little 
over 4,000 pupils. 

On the whole it may be said that the economic conditions 
of the country are now, if anything, improving—at least, the 
people in general seem to think that the worst of the depression 
and the unemployment trouble has passed. But there remains 
from the past years so much leeway to make up that for a long 
time our hands will be tied. In the so-calied “Old” Mission we 
have curtailed to the utmost extent. In the Bushland Mission 
we ought to employ far more men and money than at present— 
about 16,000 Bush Negroes are waiting for us to come to them. 
The number of Javanese brought over here increases year by 
year—roughly 22,000 of these are waiting for us. Some 31,000 
British Indians are waiting for us. 
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There is not much to say in a general report such as this 
regarding the quiet work that has been going on in Paramaribo. 
The South City church had the pleasure of dedicating a new 
organ on April 26th, 1925. 

Our large town congregation has now got together the 
money required for repairs, so that we shall very early in the 
new year begin rejuvenating the venerable old building. 


In our town congregations, as also in the great majority of 
the country churches, individual cups have been introduced at 
the Holy Communion. We look upon this innovation as a really 
good one in the circumstances of our Mission. Nor can it truly 
be said that the service suffers from the change. The sphere of 
operations of the City Mission is being extended more and more 
by means of visiting evangelism, and magic lantern lectures. 


The Districts are those parts of the Colony, apart from Par- 
umaribo, which are under the jurisdiction of the Colonial Gov- 
ernment; whereas the Bushland is free, and its inhabitants are 
subject only to the native tribal chiefs. 


If and when better days dawn for Surinam, the change wiil 
be seen first and foremost in the Districts. For the City alone 
there is no prospect of any development. As Districts which may 
be said to be just about holding their own economically the fol- 
lowing might be cited, viz., Coronie, Albina, Charlottenburg, 
Potribo, and Bersaba. Coronie is and always will remain the 
Paradise of our Creoles. True, the most distant villages pre- 
sent to the eye of the European a miserable picture of dilapida- 
tion and neglect. But what does that matter to a native of the 
Tropics, whose wants are practically nil? He is satisfied if the 
roof of his house is at least weather-tight about rhe place where 
he lays himself down to sleep. And if rain does begin to drip 
on to him there, why he simply moves ir a bit further. Why 
should he exert himself when life is such an easy thing to live? 
He cultivates a piece of land just so much that he can get a 
living for himself and his family out of its products. What else 
is needed in the way of clothing and other sma!l necessities of 
life can be easily obtained by the sale of cocoanuts. 


Albina has not yet changed materially—it is still “sleepy” 
Albina. But it is now engaged in dreaming a beautiful dream. 
By means of a dam in the Marowijne River it is proposed to 
obtain enormous electrical power, which is to be taken to AlI- 
bina, where in a factory aluminum is to be extracted from the 
masses of bauxite which are to be found everywhere in the 
vicinity. A railway is to be built along the river bank. Every- 
where people will settle. Albina itself will become a large town. 


Moengo, in the Charlottenburg District, is today the great 
marvel of Surinam. Right in the heart of the primeval forest 
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this American town has sprung up, or is springing up. Hun- 
dreds of workmen are earning their bread there today. Build- 
ing operations are being carried on at a feverish pace, and that 
according to the most modern principles. Everything that can 
possibly be done for the health and entertainment of the inhabit- 
ants of this coming town is being done—houses are made proof 
against white ants and mosquitoes, aqueducts free from bacilli, 
tennis courts, a Casino, electric lighting with an underground 
current. Moengo is no longer a dream; it is beginning to be 
something real. And in this connection an entirely new problem 
is emerging here for us to solve, especially as many of our 
Church members are employed in the construction of this town. 
We would at once place a missionary there if only we had the 
means at our disposal. The company would be sure to assist us. 
Bro. Gill comes over once a month from Charlottenburg. In the 
long run that would not suffice. The Company is now building 
a fine new school and teacher’s dwelling for us. The school will 
serve for the present quite well as a church. 


In the Para District there is still to be found a good deal 
of the old superstition, and superstitious practices are still car- 
ried on. From there, too, the Winti dances have been trans- 
planted to Portorico and Carolina on the Surinam River. If we 
include in this circle the Bush Negro village of Zantigron on 
the Lower Saramacca, we see that here in the very heart of the 
Colony a regular breeding-ground exists for diabolical powers, 
which is fed also from town by some of the people for the pur- 
pose of doing homage to these dark powers in spite of their 
having been baptized as Christians. This kind of thing is far 
more serious than the worst form of heathenism among the 
Bush Negroes. One remarkable point is the tendency of our 
people to use medicines. In town this shows itself particularly 
in the frequent use that is made of the doctor and the chemist, 
which is made possible by the many sick funds which exist. In 
this way Paramaribo has become a town of apothecaries. But 
alongside of this is to be found in the case of very many of the 
population the use of native remedies, which is then often 
enough combined with the belief in the influence of all kinds 
of spirit forces. 

Coming finally to Niew-Nickérie, we find that here, outward- 
ly, decidedly fresh life has begun to manifest itself. Not only 
do the two large sugar factories bring life and employment; 
not only are enormous quantities of balata brought together 
here from the Corentyn River; but above all things the new 
experiments with cotton-growing have succeeded well and are 
now about to result in large plantations of this kind being start- 
ed in the direction of Coronie. The Nickérie congregation con- 
stantly suffers under the nearness of the frontier, resulting as 
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it so easily does in a loosening of the people’s morals. Deep- 
seated superstition is also to be found here. 

Although Bethesda is not an undertaking that belongs en- 
tirely to our Church, we refer to it here. 

The whole leper problem in our Colony urgently needs regu- 
lating anew. Leprosy is on the increase. The town alone is 
said to have 1000 lepers among its inhabitants. The three ex- 
isting asylums are utterly inadequate to the needs. A doctor is 
badly wanted who could take up the fight with the disease ener- 
getically and consistently. The work our nurses have to do is 
not easy, and they need our constant support in prayer. 

The work on the Saramacca River in the Bushland is per- 
haps the most nearly related to our work in the Districts, be- 
cause here one can hardly speak any more of conversions from 
heathenism. 

The intentions of many there are good as regards living the 
Christian life, but they are still very weak. A great obstacle to 
our work there is a heathen “post” at a place called Maripakriki, 
in connection with which there is a priest, Olensky by name, 
who has an unfavorable influence over his surroundings. In 
the moment of decision the people are oftentimes still very much 
afraid. We must hope and pray that God will graciously re- 
move this last bulwark of the enemy. 

In Posogroenoe, a village situated not far away on the 
other side of the river, a primitive church has now been erected 
to which visits are paid once a month from the Bush Country 
by Bro. Meiliese. The people were most enthusiastic about the 
building of the church, but when it was about to be dedicated 
it was found that there were still a lot of heathen temple-huts 
and “posts” in the village. The first thing therefore to be done 
was to clear these away. This could not be done without en- 
countering opposition. When everything was accomplished, a 
woman got up professing to be possessed by four spirits at 
once and declaring that everything was now spoiled in Poso- 
groenoe and all one could do was to quit the village in order to 
escape from the wrath of the spirits. The villagers, in order to 
show their goodwill, must remove two women out of the village 
at once. The people allowed themselves tc be intimidated, and 
actually removed two women to another village. When next 
Bro. Meiliese came to the village he took this woman to task. 
At first she was somewhat insolent in her behavior. But when 
Bro. Meiliese spoke to her quietly her powers of resistance sud- 
denly broke down, with the result that with tears in her eyes 
she declared her willingness to submit, and at once boats were 
dispatched by her family to bring the two women back. In this 
way order was restored. 


In connection with the work on the Saramacca it is always 
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to be regretted that it is confined too much to the already ex- 
isting congregations, whilst the 11,000 heathen living round 
about are not cared for sufficiently. 

If we now go across to the Marowijne we come first to 
Langatabbetje—where Bro. Leetz and his wife are stationed. 
Here there is a fatal mixture of heathen, Protestants, and Ro- 
man Catholics. While Bro. Leetz was away on his holiday the 
Roman Catholic priest turned up and attempted to get the un- 
baptized infants safely lodged in the “only true Church.” Speak- 
ing generally, he was not successful. But the people there do 
not really know how they are situated ecclesiastically. Accord- 
ingly they try all round, and in the end it may happen that they 
have a child baptized by representatives cf both Churches, in 
order that it may go through life specially well protected. God 
alone knows what will be the end of it all. 

It has on former occasions been pointed out to what extent 
the work among the British Indians ana the Javanese suffer 
from lack of workers. Bro. Legene returned to Alkmaar in 
the course of the past year, and Bro. Fliegel has got over the 
initial troubles connected with the learning of Hindustani. 

Men like the two Javanese evangelists are very valuable in 
the work, and can also do and say a good many things which 
the European is not able to do or say. But we ought to have 
more men of this kind. 

W. BURKHARDT, 
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XIX 


MISSIONS IN AFRICA 
Under the Direction of the Herrnhut Mission Board 
By the Rev. George F. Baknsen 
With Extracts Translated from the Annual Report 


South Africa West 


South Africa West is our oldest Mission in Africa. It was 
begun in 1736 by George Schmidt among the Hottentots. 
Driven out by the Boer planters, he returned to Niesky, Ger- 
many. He died there praying for his converts, and in 1792 his 
prayers were answered. At the very place, Bavianskloof, Ba- 
boon Valley, where he had labored, Gnadenthal was built, and 
this Mission has since encircled Capetown and even penetrated 
this city with a network of stations and filials with over 15,000 
souls, in charge of 15 missionaries, four of whom are natives. 
The latter, as well as all the teachers at our stations, were edu- 
cated at Gnadenthal. 

Progress is seen everywhere, not only in spiritual growth, 
but also in efforts made for financial independence. In spite of 
unfavorable seasons, various improvements and repairing and 
building churches and schools have been carried on. Contribu- 
tions were made to the general mission treasury, and a deficit 
of the previous year in their own Province has been wiped out. 

We also note the beginning of Synods in this Province. 
In January, 1925, a Church Conference was held in Gnadenthal. 
This Conference realized more fully than the first, held in Elim in 
1922, its privilege and task as the legal representative of the 
Brethren’s Church in South Africa, and at the same time sought 
the best methods, in spite of local handicaps, for even greater 
independence. The preparations for convening this Confer- 
ence, as well as its deliberations, strengthened church unity and 
loyalty even among the widely separated congregations of the 
eastern part of the Province. Similar results followed the offi- 
cial visitation of all of the congregations by the President of 
the Province, the Rev. R. Marx and his wife. 

Our Brethren also took part in a conference of representa- 
tives of all Protestant Missionary Societies in July at Capetown, 
to confer as a unit with the Government in regard to mission 
schools. These deliberations brought favorable results. 

Another conference was held at Worcester in September by 
eight of our missionaries with five Berlin and seven Barmen 
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missionaries to determine their stand against newer sects and 
the Ethiopian churches; to discuss the education of native min- 
isters, evangelists and teachers; and how to increase the circu- 
lation of the Dutch religious paper, “Huisvriend,” used by three 
societies. 


South Africa East 


Work among the Kaffirs is carried on in South Africa East. 
Missionary activity began there in 1828, and by 1869 such pro: 
gress was reported that the Eastern District was separated from 
the older Western District. The language presents greater diffi- 
culties, and tribal customs and heathen superstitions are con- 
stantly in conflict with the Gospel teachings in older as well as 
in newer congregations, surrounded as they are with heathen 
or red Kaffirs, so named from the red clay with which they paint 
themselves. Polygamy, wife-stealing, Kaffir-beer drinking 
bouts, witch-doctors, and circumcision, practiced with heathen 
rites, are temptations to older and younger men. Nevertheless 
God’s blessing rests upon this field. The report states that 155 
heathen were baptized, 294 were candidates for baptism, and 
the total membership numbered 12,000, with an additional 1,400 
in the care of the missionaries. 


The Church Conference at Baziya in 1924 resolved, “That 
in order to strengthen the feeling of fellowship and to bring the 
resolutions and the stimulating influences of the Conference 
into the practical life of the individual congregations, we hold 
District Conferences combined with evangelistic services.” This 
was done in 1925 in three districts for the congregations sur- 
rounding Shiloh, Tabase and Zincuka. Fuller accounts from 
the June, 1926, Conference, Tabase, inform us that both lines 
of procedure were beneficial for the evangelists and helpers pres- 
ent as well as for the spiritual life of the congregations. 


Teachers’ Conferences had good results. Mr. Yergan, Sec- 
retary of the Native Students’ Christian Association, came from 
Lovedale to Baziya for two days. This young colored clergy- 
man, working in the spirit of John Mott, impressed the teachers 
with the importance and nobility of their calling and showed 
them, with Booker Washington as an example, what one God- 
guided man could do, even if he has a black skin. 


In different sections new methods of influencing the young 
people are meeting with success. In Baziya a Young Men’s 
Christian Association meets every two weeks for two hours of 
Christian amusement; from 50 to 60 attend. It was a great 
thing for Kaffreria when Christmas gifts, purchased with money 
earned by their own work, were distributed among the poor 
and sick of the congregation by this Association. Whenever a 
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heathen Kaffir buys another piece of land, he marries another 
wife, in order to have her do the work for him. 

The members are more and more realizing their responsi- 
bilities for the support of their churches, and showing it in in- 
creasing contributions. In all of the congregations the Gospel 
has shown itself a power for good in the lives of those accept- 
ing it. 

Nyasa 


Tanganyika Territory (1891) 


Nyasa was formerly one of the most promising fields of mis- 
sionary activity. Owing to conditions brought about by the 
World War, most of the stations were left in ruins, leaving only 
groups of members here and there. From 1916 until 1925, this 
field has been under the care of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Encouraged by the offer of the other Missionary Societies of 
Germany to lend assistance for a period of five years, the Herrn- 
hut Mission Board has again undertaken the work, and two for- 
merly exiled missionaries, the Brethren Jansa and Gemuseus, 
have returned to the field. As this exchange took place in June, 
1926, no accurate accounts of this mission are as yet available. 
On account of the serious financial responsibilities which the 
American and British Mission Boards have assumed, they gave 
their consent to this arrangement with the distinct reservation 
that they could not be held responsible for the financial experi- 
ment, which, therefore, rests as a heavy burden upon the Herrn- 
hut (or Continental) Mission Board. 

Our whole Church owes a debt of gratitude to the Free 
Church of Scotland not only for its care of the field since 1916, 
but also for the fact that in returning it to the care of the 
Herrnhut Board, it waived the costs of repairs made since 1916 
and refused any compensation for services rendered. 
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XX 
GENERAL DIRECTORY 


OF THE MIssiIoNS AND MISSIONARIES OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH. 


Notes. The Foreign Mission Work of the Moravian Church (begun 
on August 21, 1732) is a common enterprise of the entire Church. The 
control is in the hands of the Mission Board, which is a part of the gen- 
eral governing Board of the entire Unity, whose members are elected by 
the representatives of the various independent Provinces assembled in Gen- 
eral Synod, or, between Synods, by the various Provinces of the Unity. 
The unity of the work finds expression in the fact that the governing 
Boards of the various Provinces are at the same time “Provincial Mission 
Boards” to further the support of the work in the entire field, as far as their 
resources, over and above the needs of the Fields assigned to them by 
the Unity’s Conferences. The last General Synod was held at Herrnhut, 
in 1914. Unity’s Conferences in Zeist, 1919, and Herrnhut, 1922. 


A. THE HOME BASE 


(Names in parentheses are the maiden names of wives.) 


I. THE MISSION BOARD 


a. Address: Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany, except in the case of the Repre- 
sentatives of the American and British Provinces. 

Rey. Samuel Baudert, D.D., (Doehner), President. 

Rt. Rev. J. Taylor Hamilton, D. D. (Beck), 1444 Main St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Representative of the American Province. 

Rt. Rev. Arthur Ward (Warwick), 32 Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 
Representative of the British Province. 

Rev. John Hettasch (Kern), Vice-President and Treasurer. 

Rev. Herman Steinberg (Liebig), 
Representative of the European Continental Province. 


b. Mission Secretaries. 
Rey. Kurt Fichtner (Hiclkel), Recording Secretary and Registrar. 
Rudolph Merian (Barth), Financial Secretary. 
Conrad Reichel (Bauer), Business Secretary. 


c. Mission Advocates. 

In Germany: Rey. Theodore Bechler (Wauer), Editor of German Mis- 
sion Literature; Mission Inspector. Address, Herrnhut, Saxony, Ger- 
many. 

Rey. Traugott Bachman (Ktinzel), Niesky, Silesia. 

In Austria and Czecho-Slovakia: Rev. Franz Cheleboun. 

Address, Turnau 543. 

In Switzerland: Bernhard Menzel (Beck). 

Address: Avenue de Mont-Choisi, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

In Holland: Rey. Herman Bielke (Reusch). 

Address, Zusterplein 18, Zeist in Holland. 

In Denmark: Rev. Friedrich Hoy (Holm). 

Address: Christiansfeld, North Schleswig Denmark, 
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In Engiand: Rev. Charles Klesel (Plevy). 
Address, 32 Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 4, England. 
In America: Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, D.D. (Daniel). 
Address, 67 West Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


d. Finance Department. 

F. Schuetz, Herrnhut, Saxony, Representative of the Continental Prov- 
ince. Rev. H. J. Wilson, London, England, Representative of the British 
Province. H. Feldman, M.D., in Untertuerkheim b. Stuttgart; O. Utten- 
doerfer, A. Beck, H. Marx and J. Sieborger, all in Herrnhut, Saxony, Ger- 
many. The last three, with F. Schuetz, constitute the Executive Committee. 


e. Agencies. 

There are the following agenices : 

Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany, cares for the furloughs and journeys of 
missionaries, for the packing and shipping of freight, etc., from the Conti- 
nent of Europe. 

Adolph Glitsch (Raatz), Manager. 

London, England, 32 Fetter Lane, E. C., attends to exchange between 
Herrnhut and the Missions abroad. Rev. H. J. Wilson, Manager; Charles 
Harvey (Perrett), William Pennington (Collins), and Otto Igner, Book- 
keepers. 

Bethlehem, Pa., and Winston Salem, N. C., U. S. A., also attend to ex- 
change between Herrnhut and the Mission Fields. 

The Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, D.D., 67 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Rev. E. H. Stockton, 501 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mission Book Agency in Herrnhut, founded in 1898, edits Mission litera- 
ture and handles material of a similar nature. 

Theophil Raillard (Schuetz), Manager. 


Il. THE PROVINCIAL MISSION BOARDS 


1. In Germany: The German Unity’s Board. 
Headquarters: Herrnhut, Saxony. 


Bishop Paul Jensen, D.D., President; Theodor Marx, Otto Uttendoerfer, 
Karl Kuecherer, Samuel Baudert, D.D. 


2. In England: The British Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Headquarters, London. 


Bishop Arthur Ward, President: J. Norman Libbey, H. James Wilson, 
and the Mission Secretary, C. J. Klesel. 


3. In America (Northern Province) : The Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Headquarters, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Ernest S. Hagen, President; Bishop Karl A. Mueller, D.D., Paul de 
Schweinitz, D.D., Samuel H. Gapp, D.D. 


4. In America (Southern Province): The Provincial Elders’ Conference. 

Headquarters, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Bishop Edward Rondthaler, D.D., LL.D., President; J. Kenneth Pfohl, 
D.D., John W. Fries, Agnew H. Bahnson, Walter F. Grabs. 


These four Provincial Boards, together with Mission Board, constitute 
the General Directing Board of the Unity. 


in addition, in all Provinces of the Unity, the ministers of congregations 


and evangelists are agents for the presentation of the Mission cause and 
the gathering of funds, . 
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III. MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 
The most important are: 


1. The Society for the Furtherance of the Gospel among the Heathen, 
The Trust Society for the Furtherance of the Gospel among the 
Heathen (S. F. G.), in London. Founded 1741, Incorporated 1921. 

It consists of members of the Moravian Church and undertakes to fur- 
ther the mission work of the Church especially in Britsih Colonies. It 
has made Labrador its particular charge. It has published “Periodical 
Accounts’ since 1790. 

The Board of Management of the Society is as follows: A. Ward, 
Chairman; J. N. Libbey, Secretary; H. J. Wilson, Treasurer; C. J. Klesel, 
Secretary of General Committee. 

Address: Rev. H. J. Wilson, Treasurer, 32 Fetter Lane, London, F. C. 
4, England. 


2. The Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen (S. P. G.), 
ee ea Pa. Organized 1745, Reorganized 1787, Incorporated 

All ministers of the Northern Province of the Church in America, are 
ex-officio members of this Society, while other members of the Church 
may be elected to active, and outside friends to honorary membership. 
The first care of this Society is for the Aborigines of America, and there- 
fore it takes particular charge of the Mission in Alaska, California and 
Nicaragua. Publishes an annual report “Proceedings.” 

For the list of the Board of Directors see page 2. 

Address: Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, D.D., President and Treasurer, 67 
West Church Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


3. The Foreign Missionary Society of the Moravian Church, South. In- 
corporated 1922. Organized 1923. 

Office, 501 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

All ministers of the Moravian Church, South, are ex-officio members of 
this Society. Any communicant member of the Moravian Church, South, 
may become an active member. Others, whether or not they be Moravians, 
may \become contributing members. This Society is conducted purely and 
- completely for the purpose of aiding and furthering the Foreign Missions 
of the Moravian Church. 

Officers—J. K. Pfohl, D.D., President; H. A. Pfohl, Vice-President ; 
Leon G. Luckenbach, P., Secretary; E. H. Stockton, D., Treasurer. Board 
of Directors—Edward Rondthaler, D.D., LL.D., Ep., J. W. Fries, Agnew 
H. Bahnson, J. K. Pfohl, D.D., P, H F. Shaffner, W. F. Miller, H. A, 
Pfohl, R. D. Shore, R. A. Spaugh, W. E. Shore. 

Address: Rev. Ernest H. Stockton, Treasurer, 501 South Main Street, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


4. The Mission-Society in Zeist, Holland. Founded 1793. 
Its members are members of the Moravian Church in Zeist. It takes 
particular interest in Surinam. Publishes “Berichten wit de Heiden-W ereld.” 
Address: Rev. Herman Bielke, Moravian Church, Zeist, Holland, Sec- 
retary. Emil Weiss, Assistant. 
5. The London Association in Aid of Moravian Missions. Founded 1817. 
It consists entirely of friends of Moravian Missions in England. The 
Missions are indebted to this Society for very generous support. A quar- 
terly Report and an annual Report are published. 
Secretary : Rey, E, Swainson, 7 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W. C, 
2, England, 
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6. The Young People’s Auxiliary, London, England. 
Bishop A. Ward, President; G. W. MacLeavy and S. C. Neath, Joint 
Secretaries. . 
7. The North Schleswig Missionary Association. Founded 1843. 
Headquarters, Christiansfeld, N. Schleswig. 


Its members are members and friends of the Moravian Church in North 
Schleswig. It publishes “Evangelisk Missionstidende” in Danish. 


Address. Rev. Fr. Hoy, Christiansfeld, North Schleswig, Denmark. 


8. The Mite Association. Founded in 1877. 

Operates chiefly in Germany under the name of the “Fuenfpfennig- 
verein,” but also in England. Chairman, Rev. H. O. Beck, Herrnhut, Sax- 
ony, Germany. 

9. The Unyamwesi League. Founded 1914. 

Rev. Th. Bechler, President, Herrnhut; E. Goerlitz, Treasurer, Herrn- 
hut, Saxony, Germany. 

10. The Staten Island Moravian Missionary Society. Organized 19006. 


Its members are friends of Moravian Missions whether members of the 
Moravian Church or not, and its twofold object is “to diffuse information 
about Moravian Missions and to raise funds for their prosecution.” 


Rev. C. A. Weber, President, West New Brighton, S. L, N. Y., U.*S. A. 
11. The Moravian Foreign Missionary Society in Ohio. 

Composed of members of the Moravian churches in Ohio. Holds an 
anniversary at various churches connected with the Society. 

Rev. J. E. Weinland, President, Dover, O., U. S. A. 


12. The American Society in Aid of Moravian Missions. Adopted by 
Synod in 1920. 


Aims to keep or secure the interest and support especially of former 
Moravians and scattered friends of the Missions. Membership is open 
to anyone. 


Rev. H. E. Stocker, Ph. D., Executive Secretary, 63 Hamilton Terrace, 
New York, N. Y. 


IV. MISSION SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES: 


1. The Bible and Mission School, Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany 

Rev. Gerhard Jasper (Freytag), Director; Rev. W. Schaberg, Instructor. 
2. The Mission College in Bristol, England, Founded 1904, has since the 
autumn of 1926 been amalgamated with the College for minister in the 
British Province, situated at Fairfield, near Manchester. , 

Rev. A. H. Mumford, B.A., B.D., President. 


3. The Theological Seminaries in Germany (Herrnhut), England (Fatr- 
field near Manchester), and America (Bethlehem, Pa.), also prepare 
men for mission service. 


V. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THE CHILDREN OF 
MISSIONARIES 


The children of German missionaries are educated chiefly in the two 
schools in Kleinwelka, near Bautzen, Saxony. 


l. The Boy’s School was founded in 1776. Rev. Peter Buck (Beck), 
Director. Preparatory Department, Rev. O. Eckhardt, Superintendent. 
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2. The Girls’ School was founded in 1779. Rev. Edward Burkhardt 
(Erxleben), Director. Mrs. Martha Schuetz (m.n. Boenhof), Gov- 
erness. 
The children of British and American missionaries are, many of them, 
educated in the Boarding Schools located in those Provinces. 


B. MISSIONARIES 
(Corrected, as far as possible, to November, 1926). 


(Names in parentheses are the maiden names of wives. Dates after 
stations or fields donate the founding of the enterprise in each case; after 
missionaries’ names, they give the date of their entry on mission service. 
An asterisk (*) before a name indicates a native worker. A dagger (1) 
indicates medical training, or medical or hospital or other nursing experi- 
ence. ) 


I. AMERICA. 
1. Araska (1885). 


Bethel.1885 Rev Arthur Butzin (Strohmeier). Superintend- 
ent of the Province, 1909. 

Rey. Frederick Schwalbe (Buxbaum), 1907. 
Quinhagak 1903 Rev. Adolf Stecker, 1884. 

Rey. Ferdinand Drebert (Stecker), 1912. 
Quigillingok 1915*Ivan Petluska, in charge. 
Nunapitsingok, Kuskokwim Orphanage and School 1925. 

Rev. Charles Moore (Nowlin), 1923. 

Rey. Augustus B. Martin, 1926 
Twelve native Assistants. 


Address to the station, Kuskokwim District, Alaska. 


2. CALtPoRNIA (1890). 


Banning (Potrero), 1890 
*Rev. William Weinland (Yost). Superintendent, 
1890. 
Banning P. O., Riverside Co., California. 
Martinez 1896 Rey. Eugene H. Oerter, 1923. 
P. O., Thermal, California. 
Rincon 1902 Vacant. 


3. NicaraAcua, CENTRAL America (1849). 


Provincial Elders’ Conference. 

Rt. Rev. Guido Grossmann, (Mohrmann), President, 1899; Rev. C. Con- 
rad Shimer, 1920, Warden; Rev. Kenneth G. Hamilton, (Peterson), 1914, 
Rev. A. O. Danneberger (Hieber), 1907, Acting Warden during the ab- 
sence of Rev. C. Conrad Shimer, on furlough in the States. 


Bluefields with Sunday-schools at Old Bank, Cotton Tree (South 
Side) and San Pablo 
Rey. George A. Heidenreich (Reusswig), 1923. 
Rev C. Conrad Shimer, 1920, Warden. 
Rev. A. O. Danneberger (Hieber), 1907, Acting 
Warden, during the absence of Rev. C. Conrad 
Shimer in the States. 
*Reyv. Harlan H. Stortz, (Sponheimer), 1926. 
*Rev. Hedley Wilson, (Blake), Assistant, 1922. 
Anna Lee Stafford, 1924, Principal, and Margaret 
Heidenreich, 1924, Teacher, Junior High School. 
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Other Teachers in Junior High School. 
*Juan deDios Silva. 
*Harriet Rose. 
Other Teachers. 
*Alderman Thompson, 1922, Day School. 
*May Taylor, 1918. 
*Ethel Ingram, 1916. 
*Elsie Ingram, 1924. 
Rama Key 1858 *Clemente Bailey, Helper, 1920. 
Cotton Tree Plantation 1920 Vacant. 
Howe Creek 1922 Vacant. 
Pearl Lagoon 1855 Rev. Frederich Wolff (+ Meyer), 1925. 
*John Porter, School Teacher. 
Tasbapauni 1864 *Peter Watson, 1914, Evangelist. 
*Gorney Watson, School Teacher. 
Karawala 1896, Sharon (Little Sandy Bay) 1833, and La Crug 1922 
Rev. Karl A. Bregenzer (Remke), 1922. 
Rio Granda 1922 *Charley Moses, 1924, Helper. 
Quamwatla 1884 and Prinsapolka 1914. 
*Rev. D. Newton Wilson (Bateman), 1903. 
Ebenezer 1905 *S. E. Ramsey, Evangelist. 
Wasakin 1913 *Ronas Dolores, 1919, School Teacher. 
Wounta Haulover 1860, Wounta and Layasiksa 
*Arnold Stony, 1921. 
Kukallaya 1871 Served from Quamwatla. 
Yulu 1884 and Karata 1875, Sissin 1909 and Kiha 1916. 
*Rev. John Palmer (Hodgson), 1902. 
*Augustus Smith, 1923, Assistant. 
Tuburus 1918 *Theophilus Jotham, Evangelist. 
Twappi 1886 and Kiha 1916 
*Reyv. John A. Fisher, 1899. 
Bragman’s Bluff, (also known as Bilwi and Puerto Cabezas) 
Rt. Rev. Guido Grossmann (Mohrman), 1899, 
Superintendent. 
Sandy Bay 1806 Rev. Rufus Bishop, (Woosley), 1912. 
*Elvirado, 1924, School Teacher. 
Dakura 1893 and Auastara 
*Rev. Isaac Lewis, (Hislop), 1922. 
Cabo Gracias 1890, Kruta (Wahamlaya) 1914 and Puerto Cabo 1918 
Rev. Kenneth G. Hamilton (Peterson), 1914. 
tAnna Kreitlow, Trained Nurse 1925. 
*Cornelius Igle, 1924, Evangelist. 
*Joseph Webb, 1924, School Teacher. 
*Alva Hooker, 1925, School Teacher. 
Wasla 1896 Rey. David I. Haglund, (Linquist), 1916. 
*Cyril Wilson, 1924, School Teacher. 
Irlaya 1923 *Timothy Pablo, 1921, Helper. 
Bilwaskarma 1913*D. Downs, Evangelist. 
Anris 1923 *Netario Kinsman, 1923, Evangelist 
Sangsangta 1907 tRev. F. E. Schramm, (Bahr), 1899. 
Asang 1919 
Wirapani 1921 *Ignatius Maibit, Evangelist. 
Musawas 1922 *Adrian Daram, 1918, Evangelist. 
Waspuck, *Leopold Mueller. 


On furlough in the United States, Winston-Salem, N. C., Rev. C. Conrad 
Shimer, 1920. 
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4. Laprapor (1771). 


Nam 1771 {+Rev. Paul Hettasch (Koch), 1897. 

Hopedale 1782. Rev. Walter Perrett (Ridgway), Superintendent 
and Warden, 1892. 

Hebron 1830 Rey. Siegmund Waldmann (Besdo), 1891. 

Makkovik 1896 Rev. Berthold Lenz (Jannasch), 1899, and Srs. 
M. Rowe, 1922, K. Hattasch, 1925, and A. Per- 
ret, 1926. 


Address to the station, Labrador, via Newfoundland, April to September. 


5. West Inpres. WESTERN ProviINce, JAMatca (1754). 


Provincial Elders’ Conference—Rev. Jonathan Reinke, D.D., President ; 
Rey. Frank Wilde, Treasurer; Rev. Samuel Ashton, Secretary. 


Fairfield 1823 Bishop August Westphal (Romig), 1892. 
Address: Spur Tree P. O,. Manchester.’ - 
Eden 1816 Rev. S. E. Morrison, (McDonald), 1910. 
Address: Balaclava P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Carmel 1827 and Kilmarnock 1830. 
Rey. Frederick Weiss (Beck), 1897. 
Address: New Market P. O., Westmorland. 
Dober 1882 Served from Salem. 
Bethlehem 1833 Rev. Samuel Ashton (Boyd), 1888. 
Rev. G. R. Heath (Mellowes), 1901, pro tem. 
Address: Malvern P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Fulneck 1830 *Rey. Stanley Swaby (Campbell), 1910. 
Address: Middle Quarters P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Carisbrook 1885 Vacant. 
Address: Maggotty, St. Elizabeth. 
Nazareth 1838 *Rev. James Gale (Tomlinson), 1893. 
Address: Maidstone, Manchester. 
Beaufort 1834 *Rev. James Carnegie (Depass), 1893. 
Address: Darliston, Westmoreland. 
Irwinhill 1815 *Rev. Simeon Crawford (Quest), 1906. 
Address: Montego Bay, St. James. 
Salem (New Hope) 1838 
*Rev. James Black (Parnell), 1905. 
Address: Bluefields, Westmorland. 
Lititz 1839 Served from Fairfield. 
Bethany 1835 Rev. Samuel Allen (Walser), 1897. 
Address: Mile Gully P. O., Manchester. 
Mizpah 1866 Rev. John Kneale (Hicks), 1918. 
Moravia 1885 *Rev. Wm. Morris (Cambridge), 1891. 
Address: Christiana P. O., Clarendon. 
Broadleaf 1885 *Rev. W. M. O’Mealey, 1919. 
Address: Porus P. O., Manchester. 
Patricktown 1874 Served from Broadleaf. 
Bethabara 1840 Rev. Frank Wilde (Wolle), 1882. 
Rey. C. H. Edwards 1926, pro tem. 
Address: Newport P. O., Manchester. 
Springfield 1848 Rev. William Driver (Pinnock), 1907. 
Address: Springfield P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Kingston 1892 Rev. Jonathan Reinke, D.D. (Caffrey), 1881. 
President of the Province. 
Address: 22 North St., Kingston. 
Rev. C. Smith, 1926, pro tem. 
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6. West INpres, EASTERN PRoviNcE (1732). 


Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Rt. Rev. J. E. Weiss, President. Rev. W. Allen, Secretary, Augustus 
Romig, Treasurer. 


1. St. Thomas (1732) and St. John’s (1754). 
St. Thomas 1743 and New Herrnhut 1738 
Rt. Rev. John E. Weiss (Mellowes), 1896, Super- 
intendent. 
R. P. Jacobs, Assistant. 
Nisky 1771 +Rev. Augustus B. Romig, 1884, Warden. 
Emmaus (St John’s) 1782 with Bethany 1754. 
Rev. W. Osborne, 1913. 


Address station and island, Virgin Islands, United States. 


2. St. Croix (1740). 
Friedensthal 1755 Rev. William Allen (Oehler), 1894. 
I’riedensburg 1771 Rev. Th. Bartels, 1920. 
Friedensfeld 1805 Vacant, pro tem. 
Address station and island, Virgin Islands, United States. 


Sin aes, COV) 
Bethesda 1820 *tRev. D. C. Barrow, 1917. 
Basseterre 1777 *Rev. Mansfield Williams (Southwell), 1902. 
Estridge 1845 with Bethel 1832 
*Rev. Charles Julian (Crowe), 1892. Superintend- 
ent and Warden. 


4. Antigua (1756). 


St. John’s 1761 Rev. Arthur Hutton, 1905. 
Miss E. M. Wybourne, 1926, Teacher, Female 
Training Institute. 
Potters 1881 Served from St. John’s 
Greenbay 1848 and Five Islands 1834 
*Rev. Emanuel George, 1919. 
Gracehill 1782 and Cana 1883 
*Rev. Charles Francis (Henry), 1903. 
Gracebay 1797 Served from Cedarhall. 
Cedarhali 1822 Rev. H. Lloyd, 1907. 
Newfield 1817 Served from Lebanon. 
Lebanon 1837. *Rev. Joseph Christopher (Thompson), 1893. 
Gracefield 1840 and Bethany 1817 
Rev. P. M. Gubi, 1926. 
Address, station and island, West Indies. 


5. Barbados (1765). 


Bridgetown 1836 and Gracehill, 1857 
*Rey.. J. D> Ross, 
Sharon 1795, Buxton 1853, and Montgomery, 1885. 
Rev. Clement Oehler (Cullen), 1885. Stuperintend- 
ent and Warden. 
Mount Tabor 1826 and Fulneck, 1905. 
*Rev. A. Cuthbert Pilgrim, 1912. 
Clifton Hill 1841 Rev. W. E. Moreton, 1925. 


Address, station and island, West Indies. 
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6. Tobago (1790; re-established 1827). 
Montgomery 1827 and Bon Accord. 
tRev. Cecil Trowell (Hepworth), 1919, Superin- 
tendent. 
Moriah 1842 and Salem 
*Rev. Charles A. Schouten (Marsh), 1909. 
Bethesda 1878, Black Rock and Spring Gardens 1859, vacant. 


Address, station and island, West Indies. 
7. Trurvidad (1890). 
Belmont 1904 * Rev. J. A. Kelso, 1921. 
Rosehill 1892 and Chaguanas 1894 ; 
*Reyv. Herman Schouten, (Marsh), 1905, Superintend- 
ent and Warden. 
Manantial 1896 and L’Anse Noire 1907, Vacant. 
Address, station and island, West Indies. 


8. St. Domingo (1907). 
San Pedro de Macoris 1907. 
*Rey. George Penn, 1912. 
San Augustin (La Ramona), 1916. 
Rev. C. Williams, 1922. 
Consuelo, Porvenir and Soco, Filials of San Pedro. 


7. DEMERARA (BritisH GuIANA), SoutH AMERICA (1878). 
Provincial Elders’ Conference 
*Rey. John Dingwall, President; 
*Rev. Henry W. Grant, Secretary; 
*Robert A. Potter, Treasurer. 
Queenstown (Georgetown) 1903 
*Rev. John Dingwall (Denton), 1890. 
Graham's Hall 1878 Vacant. 
Beterverwachting, or Tabernacle. 
*Rev. Henry William Grant (Bayley), 1906. 


Address, Station, Demerara, South America. 


8. Surinam. (DutcH GurANA), SoutH America (1738). 


A. Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Rev. Walter Burkhardt, President; Rev. Frederick Neub; Samuel 
Schmidt, and Rey. Ludwig Schuetz. 
Provincial Officials. 
Rey. Walter Burkhardt (Puecker), Superintendent of the Province, 
1922. 


Friedrich Neub (Wehle), Warden, 1912. 
Rey. Ludwig Schuetz (Jensen), Superintendent of Schools, 1893. 


Herman Engel, (Geller), Assistant, 1923. 
B. Mission Stations. 
a. The Old Mission. 


Paramaribo: 


1. Central-City Church 1778 
Rey. Henry Barth (Krueger), 1905. Rev. J. F. 
Mittemeyer (Roy), 1925. *J. C. Nelso, 1916, 

Assistant. 
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, rth-City Church 1906 

Se Rev. Paul Schmiedecke (Rinderknecht), 1894. 
*D. Gluisdom, Evangelist. 

3. Combe (Suburb) 1858 
*Rey. Adrian Hiwat (Bauer), 1913. 

4. South-City Church 1906 
Rev. Johannes Clausen (Baader), 1905. 
*Rey. F. Stella (van Frederici), 1912. 

. Wanica (Suburb) 1886 
Rev. Herman Fischer (Heinrich), 1915. 
*B. Jensen, Assistant, 1917. 

6. Rust en Vrede (Suburb), 1882. 

Rey. Wilhelm Kersten (Hasewinkel) 1896. 

*Rey. Frederick Sprang (Pengel) 1909 
*J. Paug Atjok, Assistant, 1919. 


City Mission in Paramaribo. 


Rev. John Frey (Richard), 1921. Superintendent. 
*W. Belfor, Assistant, 1921. 


In the Country or River Districts. 


Albina (Marowijne) 1894 
Rev. Harold Schuetz (Groenenwegen) 1923 

8. Bergendal (on the Surinam) 1870 

Served from Domburg. 

*Aaron, Teacher and Evangelist. 
9. Bersaba (on the Railroad) 1858, and District 

*Rev. Julius Labadie (Kensdel), 1909. 

*C. Rufus, Assistant. 

*J. van Bosse, Assistant. 
10.:Carolina and Agila. Served from Domburg. *A. J. Welles. 
11. Catharine Sophia (Saramacca) 1894, and District. 

Served from Groningen. 
12. Charlottenburg (upper Cottica), 1835, and District 

Rey. Gustav Gill (Kleiner), 1922 
13. Domburg (on the Surinam), 1891, and District. 

Rey. Emil Saul (Krebs), 1917. ~ 
14. Groningen (Saramacca), 1894, and District. 
Rev. Walter Fliegel (Zimmermann), 1922. 
*P. W. Rust, Assistant, 1904. 


on 


15. Groot Chatillon (on the Surinam), 1898, with Leper Home 


“Bethesda.” 

Rev. Max Weigel (Brauhardt), 1907. 
Pauline Prellwitz, Head Deaconess, 1922. 
Mathilde Demelt, Deaconess, 1921. 
Martha Martin, Deaconess, 1923. 
Bertha Hoffman, Deaconess, 1924. 
Martha Bluemel, Deaconess, 1925. 
Rosina Mueller, Deaconess, 1925. 

16. Hecht on Sterk (Commewijne), 1895, and District. 
Served from New Amsterdam. 

17, Helena-Christina (on the Railroad), and District. 
Served from South-City Church. 

18. New Amsterdam (lower Surinam), 1899, and District. 
Rev. Marc Voullaire (Croeger), 1920. 

19. New Nickerie, 1886, and District. 
Rev. Arthur Peucker (Israel), 1922. 
*J. Wielkens, Assistant, 1917. 


20. 


21 


23 
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Potribo (Commewijne), 1896, and District. 
*Rey. Johannes Dundas (Seymonson), 1909 

. Salem (Coronie), 1840, and District. 

Rev. Alvin Lehman (Schmitt), 1906. 
. Sharon (Beekhuizen, on the Railroad), 1843. 

Rev. Samuel Schmidt (Fischer), 1914. 

Ane Nissen, Deaconess, 1922. 

Ida Baerm, Deaconess, 1923. 

Gertrude Ilgen, Deaconess, 1925. 
. Vertrouwen (Nickerie), and District. 

Served from Nickerie. 


On Furlough in Europe: Rev. Friedrich Neub (Wehle), 1912; 


Nellie de Borst, Deaconess, 1920. 
b. The New Mission. 


Bushland-Mission : 


a: 


Ww 


on 


On the Marowtjne, Langatabbetje (in the Paramacca tribe). 
*John Leetz 

Granman Staalkondre (in the Aukanern tribe). 
H. Zaugen. 

On the Cottica, under the superintendence of the Missionary at 
Charlottenburg. 

Wanhatti (in the Auka tribe). 
*D, C. Ritfeld, 


. On the Surinam, 


Ganzee (in the Saramacca tribe). 

*Frederich Gaander, Assistant, 1921. 

Koffie Kamp (in the Auka tribe). 

*H. Clare, Evangelist. 
New Aurora, Botopasi (in the Saramacca tribe). 
*H. Krolis, Evangelist. 

Botopasi Vacant. 

Abenastoon Vacant. 

On the Saramacca. 

Upper Half in the Matuari and Koerenti tribes. 

Kwattahede, *Frederick Gessel, Assistant, 1921. 

Kwakoegron Vacant. 

New Jakobkondre. 

*R. J. Gillard, Assistant Evaneglist. 

Pakapaka *A. J. Wachter. 

Boschland *D. Meiliese. 

Lower Half in the Matuari and Auka tribes, under the superin- 
tendence of the missionary from Groningen. Villages visited 
are: Maho, Zantigron, Damparra, Tottikamp, Gravensteen Kreek. 

On the Coppename, in the Kofhemakka or Koerenti-Negro tribe. 

Kaimanstoon. *Chr. Nijman. 


c. Mission to East-Indians. 


1. Paramaribo, Gravenstraat. 
Rev. Rudolph Karsten (Keppler), 1905. 
Preaching places: Landsgrund (Poor House), Fort Zelandia 
(Prison). The Hospital is visited and many plantations, and 
Groot Chatillon. 
Out-stations: Domburg *Philipp Parabir, Evangelist 
New Nickerie *T. Gangapersad, Evangelist. 
Groningen *Z. Sriman, Evangelist 
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2. Alkmaar 
Rev. Peter Legene (von Zanten) 1912, Superin- 
tendent of the Children’s Home. 
Many plantations are visited on the Commewijne and the Cottica 
Rivers. 


3. Javanese Mission. 
Leliendal Rey. Hans Larisch (Riffer), 1920. 
*Kasan Moekmin, Evangelist 
*Wageimin, Evangelist. 
Preaching places: Groot Chatillon, Fort Zelandia, Fort Amster- 
dam. Many plantations are visited on the Commewijne, etc. 


d. Business Department 


Paramaribo: Siegfried Beck (Tietzen), 1. General Manager, 
1906. Woldemar Richard (Marx), 2. General Manager, 1911; 
Wm. Ahnelt (Hoppe), 1921; Theodore Ahrens (Fleischman), 
1921; Willy Aszmann (Schmidt), 1908; Cornelius van Baalen 
(Louwerier), 1922; Friedrich Buck (Stodtmeister), 1923; 
Conrad Erdmann (Gormsen), 1922; Alfred Fuchs (Jacky), 
1920; Heinrich Kersten, 1925; Willy Langner (Boehme), 
1914; Rudolph Mees (Koehler), 1918; Herman Schlieszler 
(Thomson), 1920; George Scholze (Newmann); Gottlob - 
Schwab (Hasting), 1907; Adolph Voland (Voland), 1897; 
Max Voland (Holland), 1904; Wilhelm Weiszelberg (Loth), 
1922; Gustav Zembsch (Piersig), 1920. 


Address letters to all missionaries in Surinam in care of C. Kersten & 
Co., Paramaribo, Surinam. 


II. AFRICA. 
9. SoutH Arrica West. (Begun 1736. Re-established 1792). 


Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Richard Marx, President; Herman Birnbaum, Carl Shreve. 


Advisory Council. 
Richard Marx, President; Samuel Will, Herman Birnbaum. 


Gnadenthal 1792 Rev. Rudolph Schmidt (Schmitt), 1901. 
+Rev. Gerhard Hettasch (Marx), 1900. Superin- 
tendent of School for Assistants. 
Elim 1824 Rev. Herman Birnbaum (Ledoux, born Redslob), 
1897. 
Rey. Theodore Tietzen (Lenz), 1924. 
Moravian Hill (Capetown) 1884. 
Rev. Richard Marx (Keil), 1893. Superintendent 
and Warden of the Province. 
Maitland (Capetown) 
*Rey. Richard Rasmus, 1914. 
Mamre 1808 Rev. Walter Winkler (Knothe), 1907. 
Pella 1871 *Reyv. Daniel Joorst (Hendricks), 1917. 
Goedverwacht 1889 Rev. Carl Scheve (Marx), 1892 
Wittewater 1859 *Rev. Michael Baalie, (Less), 1924. 
Clarkson 1839 Rey. Gustav Reichel (Bauer), 1908. 
Moravian Hope (Port Elizabeth), 1898. 
*Rev. Ernst Dietrich (Morkel), 1899. 
Enon 1818 Rev. Friedrich Gericke (Langerfeld), 1896. 
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Business Department. 


Elm Samuel Will (Mueller), 1892, Superintendent, 1892. 
: Albert Geiger (Scholze,) Merchant, 1920. 
Gnadenthal Emil Weder (Wedemann), 1907, Merchant. 


Address: Clarkson, via Assegaibush, Union of South Africa. Elim, 
Bredasdorp, Union of S. A. Enon, Coerney, Port Elizabeth, Gnadendal, 
District Caledon, Union of S. A. Goedverwacht, Great Berg Siding, Union 
of S. A. Mamre, via Belleville, Union of S. A. Moravian Hill, Ashley 
Street, Capetown. Moravian Hope, Mount St., Port Elizabeth, Union of 
S. A. Seaview, Care of Moravian Hope, Mount St., Port Elizabeth, Union 
of S. A. Wittewater, Piquetberg, Union of S. A. 


10. Sars Arrica East (1828 Independent of the Western Province, 
69). 


Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Ernst Van Calker, President. Ernst Marx, Walther Bourquin. 


Shiloh 1828 Bishop Ernst van Calker (Werner), 1889, Super- 
intendent and Warden of the Province. 
Rev. William Hartmann (Zimmermann), 1902. 
Rey. Friedrich Mueller (Aastrup), 1902. 
Otto Sieboerger (de Villiers), 1913, Merchant. 
Engotini 1859 and New Hope. 
Rev. Philip Hickel (Haugk), 1898. 
Goshen 1856 Rev. Johannes Haller (Schaerf), 1907. 
Queenstown 1904 and East London. 
*Rev. Levi Ngqakayi, 1923. 
In Tembuland 
Baziya 1863 and Xentu. 
tReyv. Wilhelm Blohm (Birger), 1911. 
Tabase 1873 Rev. Paul Moths (Ledoux), 1898. 
In Hlubiland 
Tinana 1875 Rev. Walther Bourquin (Wuestemann), 1907. 
Nxotschane 1905 *Rev. William Mazwi (Makunga), 1895 
Zincuka 1881 Rev. E. Marx, (Haller), 1893. 
*L. W. Ntabeni, Assistant. 
Bethesda 1877 Rey. Adolph Hartmann (Heinrich), 1922. 
Magdala *Rey. David Monah (Konzo), 1921, Assistant. 
Elukolweni 1875 *Rey. Peter Mazwi (Dywilie), 1895. 
Mvenyane 1888 Rev. Ernst Asboe (Marx), 1890. 
Eugene Baudert (Baur), 1902. Teacher in the 
Training School. 
Theodore Poiet, 1922. Teacher in the Training 
School. ; 
Otto Sonnenburg, 1924. 
Conrad Schmitt (Hoffmann), 1904.. Merchant in 
Ntlola. 
Called: Johann Kienemann and as his bride Anita Kahlhoefer. 


Address: Baziya via Umtata, Tembuland, Union of South Africa. Beth- 
esda, Kenegha-Drift P. O., via Maclear, Union of S. A. Llukolweni, 
same as Bethesda. Engotini, Whittlesea P. O., via Queenstown, Union of 
S. A. Zincuka, P. O. Far View, via Maclear, East Griqualand, Union of 
S. A. Goshen, Cathcart P. O., Union of S. A. Mvenyane, Cedarville P. O. 
East Griqualand, Union of S. A. MNtlola, near Cedarville, East Griqua- 
land, Union of S. A. Shiloh, same as Engotini. Tabase, same as Baziya. 
Tinana, same as Zincuka. 
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11. NyAssas (1890). 


Kyimbila, 1908 Rev. Oscar Gemeseus (Richter), 1906; Rev. Fer- 
dinand Jansa (Yung), 1899. 


Address: Kyimbila, Tanganyika Territory, East Africa. 


12. UNyAmMwezt: (1897) Tanganyika Territory. 


Sikonge 1902 Rev. Nis Hansen Gaarde (Andsager), 1908. _ 
7Rev. Arthur Keevil (Klesel), Medical Mission- 


ary, 1923. 
Ipole 1903 Rev. Soeren Ibsen (Haahr), 1922. 
Johanna Larsen, Deaconess, 1922. 
Usoke 1907 Samuel Nielson (Oster), 1912. 


Margrethe Jensen, Deaconess, 1922. 
Kitunda 1901 *Johannes Kipimala, Native Helper. 
Urambo 1898 *Johannes Malima, Native Helper. 
Tabora 1912 *Isai Maganga, Native Helper. 


Address: Sikonge, Ipole, or Usoke, P. O. Tabora, Tanganyika Territory, 
East Africa, omitting the word Unyamwezi. 


DEAS te 


13. West HimaLaya (Norru Inp1A) (TrBeT) (1853). 


Kyelang, Kangra District via Kullu 1856 and Chot. 
Rev. Walter Asboe (Larmor), 1921. 
*Ga Puntsog, Assistant in Chot. 
Leh, Ladak, via Kashmir, N. India 1885. 
tRev. Hermann Kunick (Miles), 1904, Superin 
tendent. 
Leh Hospital, Vacant. 
*Rev. Joseph Gergan, 1920. 
Kalatse, near Leh, via Kashmir, N. India (in Kashmir), (1899). 
*Rev. Dewazung, 1920. 
Address: Via Brindisi-Bombay. Moravian Mission, Leh and Kalatse, 
Ladak, via Kashmir, North India. Kyelang, Kangra District, via Kullu, 
North India. 


On Furlough: tRev. F. E. Peter (Redslob), 1898; +Rev. H. F. Bur- 
roughs (Moore), 1913. 


14. THe Leper Home, JERUSALEM. “Jesus’ Help.” 


Matron: Sister Oggeline Noergaard, 1903, assisted 
by four Nurses, Bertha Zimmer, Johanna Larsen, 
Anna Dreszler, Gertrude Goerne. 

Chaplain: Rev. Farhud Kurban. 

Physician: tDr. Canaan. 


There were 367 persons in Mission service, the same number as last 
year, 1925. 
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XXII 
The Membership Statistics of the Unitas Fratrum or 
International Moravian Church, January 1, 1926 


No. of Congre- Com- Total 
gations municants Membership 


Continental Province ....... 24 7,385 9,450 
Czecho-Slovakian Province .. 6 1,359 6,943 
British Rrovinceme meres ee 43 Bye 4,040 
American Province, North ... 98 17,754 25,159 
American Province, South ... 37 7,416 10,105 
Totals of the Home Church.. 208 37,426 55,697 
Roreign. Missions 2. oo <2. 306 36,242 110,820 
Affiliated Societies on the 

Continentof, Europe .....- sv 70,000 
WOUNS, \evemeyay tl, MOAG co c3 66 Sil 73,668 236,517 

NOTES 


1. As the method of tabulating the statistics in our Euro- 
pean Provinces is different from our own, it is difficult to secure 
absolutely correct figures. In our European Provinces they do 
not classify the members under the rubrics of Communicants, 
Non-Communicants and Children, but under the rubrics of the 
old “Choir” system. 

Hence, the 7,385 communicants in the Continental Province 
is an estimate, the total membership is accurate. In the total 
membership of the British Province the children are not includ- 
ed because their statistics do not separate the children of mem- 
bers and non-members in their Sunday-schools, and there is no 
record of the children. 

2. In Czecho-Slovakia our congregations are grouped into 
six parishes, but there are what we would call 12 congregations, 
from which 25 additional preaching places are served. Four 
orphanages are maintained. This time the communicants in 
Czecho-Slovakia are reported separately. A large number of 
adult adherents have not yet been admitted to the Holy Com- 
munion, 

3. The comparatively small number of communicants in 
our Foreign Missions is due to the extreme care exercised be- 
fore admitting converts to the Holy Communion. In addition 
to the 36, 242 communicants there are 20,219 baptized adults. 

4. There are no statistics available for the affiliated socie- 
ties (“Diaspora” congregations) on the continent of Europe. 
The number 70,000 is an old estimate, which has stood un- 
changed for years. 
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XXIII 
THE MORAVIAN MISSION IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


The Bohemian-Moravian Mission represents the work of 
our Church in the modern Republic of Czecho-Slovakia. This 
mission has always had a strong historical as well as spiritual 
appeal, as the land of John Hus, now regarded as a national hero 
of Czecho-Slovakia, and as the land of the spiritual forefathers 
of the Moravian Church. Now that religious freedom obtains in 
this country and there is no longer any State Church, there are 
large opportunities for expansion and extension. 

In the village of Kunwald, in the Barony of Senftenberg, 
in Bohemia, near the old castle of Lititz, where the Moravian 
Church had its beginning in 1457, meetings are now being held 
every second Sunday; services for children have been begun; 
and Bible classes are held in private houses. There are at pres- 
ent 76 members. 

When the movement “Away from Rome” was at its height 
in Bohemia, we began to hear of the town of Eisenbrod, which 
is the center of the glass industry. Here there are now about 
3000 names on our books. A new chapel and parsonage were 
dedicated August 30, 1925. A heavy debt, however, still rests 
upon these buildings. It is reported that we have 2000 children 
in our schools here, and that the Sunday-school is increasing 
very materially. 

The American Provinces have, thus far, been specially in- 
terested in the work at Jungbunzlau, where with several filials, 
the communicant membership is reported as 318, and the total 
membershiup is 1726, while a great deal of interest also is mani- 
fested in the orphanages in several of the fourteen parishes. 

We now have in round numbers about 7000 members, in- 
cluding children, in Czecho-Slovakia. While this number repre- 
sents a great numerical increase it is not to be taken immedi- 
ately as the addition of great strength but rather as the opening 
out of great opportunities. Foundations have to be laid, and 
living Churches have still to be built up among a people impov- 
erished by European financial conditions since the War, and as 
former members of a State Church unaccustomed individually 
to meet the demands for free-will offerings for church work. 
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XXIV 
LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


Livingstone College, London, England, was founded in 
honor of the great missionary, Dr. David Livingstone, for prac- 
tical training in simple medicine, surgery and tropical hygiene, 
of missionaries who expect to work in fields where qualified 
medical aid is not available. A number of our missionaries 
have profited greatly by being able to take advantage of the 
course of study pursued at Livingstone; among them are Bishop 
Guido Grossmann, Superintendent of the Nicaragua Mission, 
and the Brethren O. Danneberger, Kenneth Hamilton and How- 
ard Stortz. Our British Mission Board has assisted our Ameri- 
can Board very materially in arranging for scholarships in Liv: 
ingstone College for American Brethren. 


XXV 


THE LARGER LIFE FOUNDATION 
The Rev? Robert H-Brennecke,’ |r, Field ‘Secretary 


The Larger Life Foundation is a common endowment fund 
for seven distinct types of the American Moravian Church’s 
work: Foreign Missions, Home Missions, College and Theo- 
logical Seminary, Pension Fund, Church Boarding Schools, Pub- 
lication Fund, and Old People’s Home, each receiving a fixed 
proportion of the income. Foreign Missions as such are as- 
signed two-fifteenths of the income. Indirectly, however, for- 
eign missionary interests are furthered also by the income of the 
Larger Life Foundation assigned to the Theological Seminary, 
the Publication Fund, and the Church Schools, in other words, 
by eight-fifteenths of the Foundation! 


The ingathering of the Larger Life Foundation has been 
steadily fostered by the Committee and, during the past year and 
a half especially, by the Field Secretary, the Rev. Robert H. 
Brennecke, Jr. He has personally advocated this cause in 63 
of our congregations and actively promoted information, inter- 
est and organization for the ingathering through correspond- 
ence, through conferences with the local committees and pas- 
tors, through thousands of leaflets, posters, etc. The amount 
of money in the Larger Life Foundation is now over $325,000. 
The cost of the six years’ effort to gather all of this has been 


THE Larcer Lire FouNDATION Ss) 


less than 314%! This has been largely due to the fact that 
every member of the Committee, including the Executive Sec- 
retary, has given his long service gratis! 

Inasmuch as two-fifteenths of the income are assigned to 
Foreign Missions, the Larger Life Foundation has in effect al- 
ready added over $43,300 to the invested funds of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel, with an eventual, guaranteed, an- 
nual income of over $2,300! The aggregate of income thus far 
received by the Society for Propagating the Gospel from the 
Larger Life Foundation is $4,600, as follows: 1923, $1,000; 
1926, $1,000; 1925, $1,200; 1926, $1,400. 

The Religious Education Board has received one-half of the 
income from the L. L. F. Publication Fund. It was thus enabled 
- during the past year to publish a profusely and excellently 
illustrated book entitled: “World-wide Moravian Missions,” by 
Adolf Schulze and S. H. Gapp. It is a royal octavo volume of 
162 pages, with 210 pictures from our mission fields, ten outline 
maps and an historical chart of Moravian Missions. The book 
is a memorial volume for the bi-centenary of Moravian Missions, 
begun in 1732. Already it has found its way into hundreds of 
Moravian homes and elsewhere and is being used as a missfon- 
study text-book in societies and mid-week services. A manual 
containing detailed outlines for ten studies in the book and a 
set of study-questions has also been published. 

Through its income from the Larger Life Foundation, our 
Theological Seminary is assisted in its invaluable training and 
education of American candidates for our mission service and 
in the education of sons of our missionaries. 

Even through the Church’s boarding schools, each of which 
receives one-fifteenth of the Larger Life Foundation income, 
has this invaluable fund been making an indirect contribution 
to missions. The schools have. been assisted in their policy of 
offering merely nominal rates to the children of missionaries 
and ministers, and advantage has been taken of this fine oppor- 
tunity by a large number of the sons and daughters of mission- 
aries from the field. 

At present a very earnest effort is being made to bring the 
Larger Life Foundation up to $500,000 in actual cash invested 
during 1927. All Moravians and friends of her world-wide 
work are urged to help the Committee to reach this goal at an 
early date. The treasurer is Mr. Emil J. Bishop, 513 First Ave- 
nue, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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XXVI 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE NAMES OF MISSIONARIES 
AND OTHERS WHICH APPEAR IN THE “GENERAL 
DIRECTORY OF MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES 
OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH” 

Memoranda about addressing letters to Missionaries are given at 


the end of each section. For particulars about rates of postage, etc., 
inquire at sending office. 


A de Borst, N., Surinam Pv Adc Riven elae Py 
IK ; er ee ee GR Te 144 Demelt, M., Surinam........ 10) <iesee 
Anion We 146 de Schweinitz, P., S. P. G. Director, 
Ahrens, I.,Surinam, Bi Dis... «ss 146 Mliss, Sec., etc....+..-++++-s 136, 137 
All eneiSdatlaiiaicanieh nan ttc eke 141 Dewazung, W. Himalaya ........... 18 
Nien eat Ot CHOIR: «repairs iaie ere etereeaels 142 Dietrich, E., Africa, S. Wz... ee ee 146 
A sivoeeeWa) Atrigas SBP Gl lesan eae 147 Dingwall, J., Demerara.........-... 143 
Asboe, W., W. Himalaya ........-. 14g Dolores, R., Nicaragua............. 140 
d ‘ . Downs), Div MNicaragttas sc r.. acctrsrete rete 140 
Ashton, (S., Jamaica son... Beas 141 
Aszmann, W., Surinam, B. Di... 2). 146 pe rk sp penentee <5 Rie sist desis ayes ie 
INGO, We ay Ttoehenl se paneue sor oC SISA Bee) Vsy aes 
dora) parinam ay Drivers: We) Jaiiatcarmn. cece cclae meee 141 
B Dundas, (Je Surinamese qr astra 145 
Baalie Mi A EnicaS ) Weiamncpate iri ole 146 
Bachman, T., Mission Adv.......... 135 E 
Baermitd. A.Suriname vee. ce eae e sre 14Sckckhardt.. (Oi Schools vac cimccto cles 138 
Bahnson), A. H., Prova Me Be. ol36n 137 Edwards? -€. H.} Jamaica... 0. cima 141 
Baileys Cay Nicaraouaee setcete denies 140 =Blvirado,  INicardetia” —je.).cem lero ore eters 140 
Barrowse DING (Sts 0 INitis ease cost CGAP Disgele IRIE ASiebeticiaals Shore auc ame om 143 
eye ay ee Crore ei ate eek 1428 Erdmann, Cs. Surinam: Be. Dl 146 
arth, Bs RUSIPAIN Gites sata, clare be ks 143 
Bauderty Nee Atrica,mon iE camus oiere ie 147 F 
Baudert, S., Mission Bd... 2... 135, 136 ; 
Rechler, T., Mission Adv....... 1350 139) Feldman, H.,. Finance Dept. so... re 
Picco A@UB i manceeie pss cae ee 136 Fichtner, Ke Mission Sec, Oineenee 135 
Beck. H. ©, Missionary Soc)se..0.- 138 Fischer, H., Surinam aaa shide lds omnes 144 
Rac Gta Cacia lies intend oe es 146 Fisher, JAS Nicaragua cssisersee ete ors 140 
Beltory  Wieeeesliinatal as. cect centers 144 Fliegel, Ww. Surinam gee eae eat 144 
Bielke, H., Mission Adv--.---.. es Ry eee Om Creech gee gars 1 
ioaiyata ak, DNPH SS. Wie 146 Frey, Jee Unnam  e pitnaieenrorene 144 
IBAshops ike ole se be GeeAuditorinees: 2 Fries, J. W., Prov. M, B....... 136, 137 
Bishoniei; Nicaragua een kent 6) 140 Buchs: meat se OUninata nis. Darcie. ners 146 
BACK eco pe ainiaica sete o aye ve aes atest 141 
Riohm; Wi Atricay si) Eine. eee. ones 147 G 
Riiemel ML we Suninamie — ckiscier a rere 144 : 
Houeauia Av Aiea S boo. 147 a ae Surinam. Par R a Co Sion ies Paerard 145 
Bregenzer, I<, FAS Nicaragua: joa. en. 140 Gale. © af Sse Ace Fee Oe ak 138 
Wack eRe GUNA BAD. co, ee 146 aS ey ois Jamaica.............. 050 141 
Gauche ech ities a ee 138 rangapersad, avs, Surinam. Pore ree 145 
Burkhardt, W., See chngosns oe Gay, Soe Pe SP ee  Beed Ey Ne 
Buroughs, H. F., W. Himalaya...... 148 cee a ne SSW eisrevaais Nonear 147 
BU Om AShcAtskaeree hk: 139 emeseus, O., Nyassa............... 148 
aie Gate aire NSP MA GE MET LAC hs Y George, Os, ATitign ass ssi cee certs ean 142 
Cc Gergan, J., W. Himalaya aah Bie ie 148 
Canaan, Dr.) Jerusalem: wea. cote 148 gee: ae eee, So. Nagin ceea ee oe 
Garnesie, ii) atiaicag ek eae rete 141 Gill Ge Sinan eae erate ene 144 
Cheleboun, ety, Mission INGE AO Ae Oe 135 Gillard) Reais. Sutieheh bac eon oS TIZS 
Se ea a Sa CU nmOSedon ne Gittseh. Ba woes see eeah sean ee 136 
, ” ANAM - eee eee ee eee rene uisdom, Bs KUT TEL AIINE OS ots ev ores susan tees 144 
abseian ue SHEMUERAS OG Doon ob ssc 144 Goerlitz, E., Missionary Soc. ...... 138 
rawtord, (Ss, Jamaica. sis. scree 141 Goerne, G., Jerusalem. .....5...... 148 
D Grabss Wal. serovar Nitsss ub dumrmnives 136 
Grant; (His We Demerara. ccecee oaee. 143 
Danneberger, A, On Nicaragua ees 139 Grossmann, G., Nicatagua 2 sen. 139, 140 
Darvamy eave NiCatag iam aris seaisiare 140: Gubi, > Py M.; sAntioualiia. we concn Ri”) 


ALPHABETICAL List oF NAMES 


H 
Hagen, E. S., Dir. Prov. Miss. Bd. 2, 136 
Haslund,. Ds) Nicaragua sas scm es" 140 
taller. Jeg Akricas. Sumdusteen Sima os. 147 
Hamilton, J. .I.,. Mission. Bd...<.:... 135 
Hamilton, K. G., Nicaragua....139, 140 
Hartmann, Av, Africa, SiR. ick acc... 147 
Hantmanmnr mi.) db. 0 Ore, Ga Ditec cs 2 
Hartmann, Wi, Africa, S.. Bsc wcc<es: 147 
Harvey; = C.. ) Agencies. 4 panieccrs herons 136 
Heath. sGiueRs, Vamal@ar isn arevecisvepreiaye 141 
Heidenreich, G. A., Nicaragua....... 139 
Heidenreich, M., Nicaragua........ 139 
Hettasch; iG) Africa.S5 Wraisecsc. 146 
Hettasch, J., Mission Bd............ 135 
Hettaseh;) iK.,, Eabrador i. co caec ce ese 141 
Hettasch, P., Labrador......... Asonslenl 
ickel= (Pe Atrica, Si Taaccecs sees 147 
Hawai Amy jOtmmama csi: . acs enlaces 144 
Hotmaon, G.,, Sarina: « .i6..c snc nis 144 
Hooker, A. wiNicaraguad «occa sacs sie ocr 140 
Hoy. 8, Mission “Ady iieiisie. cc: 135, 133 
EL EEO WANG SCANNER IIE «Rie, ers esse dos bile ache 142 
I 
Ehsen, Si Uy am wezis orc vise ere aero 148 
eden INI CAT AGUA lacie. «1 iss6 wit als Joie 140 
ligentt Gays Stirinainis co enreests cirecnsclas 145 
Woner, oOl,, “ASeNCiES, x55 siesiesve.n sete 136 
Ingram, Elsie, Nicaragua........... 140 
Ingram, Ethel, Nicaragua........... 140 
J 
WACODS eS Rcemry SG. a nomas-t een). 142 
Wansaee Bo SIN VASSai opin sieole sess le staves 148 
Jasper, G. Miss. Schoolsix........% 138 
iensen, = Bi, Po uriaatnl. - th ou sts © < elepm 144 
Jensen, M., Unyamwezi............ 148 
Jensen, P., Provincial M. B......... 136 
WOOLSts eA aCAn LS VN sess fectieor cranes 146 
Jotham, —T., Nicaragua . oe. ewele asin. 140 
[pelreyeie NERy MS ey SINE moe oie On oO 142 
K 
Kahlhoefer, A., Africa, S. E......... 147 
ECATSECD; aX OE TAO tae pee. vs leveietaletales 145 
Keevil, A., Unyamwezi............. 148 
Aeelsos Ieee pel TART wrsrechs Ma eyscacscerave 143 
Kersten, C. & Co., Surinam........ 146 
Kersten, i. Surimam, Ba D)y..s5.. 146 
erste. Wi... Suriname r o.5ch sivhavaresies 144 
Kienematin. J, Atvicay (S.) Bec... 147 
Kinsman, ) Ns, Nicaraguas..% 62% 606 140 
Kipimala, J., Unyamwezi............ 148 
Klesel, C. J., Mission Adv., P. M. S. 
136, 137 
inGele je, Uemeieclne octet Aros 141 
Kreider, C. D., S. PB. G. Secretary. 2 
Kreitlow,.A., Niedfaguasc..s. -sste<s)- 140 
Krolis, bie, —SUTinAM sence ee oie css « 145 
Kuecherer, K., Provincial M. B..... 136 
Kunick, He, W. Himalaya... on <2. 50. 148 
Kurban, F., Jerusalem............. 148 
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-ANNUITIES 


The Best Way to Invest Money Safely and Permanently, 
to Secure Prompt and Regular Payment of Interest, and 
‘at the Same Time Leave a Legacy for Missions, 
Uncontested and Untaxed. | 


A serious problem for most people, especially for those of only 
moderate means is the investing of their capital securely. There is 
no safer investment than an annuity with a reliable corporation, 
And what corporations are more reliable than. our old friends: 
“The Society of the United Brethren for Propagating the Gospel 
Among the Heathen;” “The Board of Elders of the Northern Dio- 
cest of the Church of the United Brethren in the United States of 
America?’? Any one of these corporations will guarantee any one 
who entrusts the matter to it an absolutely secured annuity. 


There are a great .many person who are ‘not in a position 
to make large donations-to Church causes during their life time. 
They really need all their income while they live; but they 
would gladly give it to some Mission or Church or Educational cause 
after they have’ gone. Many do so by providing legacies in their 
Last Wills and Testaments. And that is very well as far as it goes. 
But Last Wills and Testaments are often broken and defeated; there 
_ are many disappointing contingencies arising in connection with 
them; usually there are long delays in carrying them out, and there 
are always heavy expenses and, collateral inheritance taxes to pay. 


If, however, the would-be benefactor will turn over the capital he 
desires to give to a Church cause to either one of the above corpora- 
tions, while he is still living, he can do so without one cent of ex- 
pense; he can draw an absolutely assured income as long as he lives, 
and upon his death the cause in question receives the full benefit of 
his benefaction instantly without the loss of any income for taxes 
or expenses. And, in addition, while the benefactor still lives he is 
spared all anxiety about investing his money and yet draws his in- 
come without any trouble of any kind whatever. 


The guarantee of the annuity is the entire capital of the corpora- 
tion concerned, 


Pastors as well as all other members of the S. P. G. are urged to 
call attention at every available opportunity, to this advantageous 
“arrangement. The Provincial Treasurer is administering quite a 
number of trusts and will gladly give all necessary information 
and invites correspondence. . He will give intending annuitants ref- 
erences to those who are now enjoying the benefits js this system 
and they will testify to its advantages. 


PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ, 
67 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. Provincial Treasurer. 
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The Best Way to Invest Money Safely and Permanently, 
to Secure Prompt and Regular Payment of Interest, and 
at the Same Time Leave a Legacy for Missions, 
Uncontested and Untaxed. 


A serious problem for most people, especially for those of only 
moderate means is the investing of their capital securely. There is 
no safer investment than an annuity with a reliable corporation. 
And what corporations are more reliable than our old friends: 
“The Society of the United Brethren for Propagating the Gospel 
- Among the Heathen;” “The Board of Elders of the Northern Dio- 
cese of the Church of the United Brethren in the United States of 
America?’’ Any one of these corporations will guarantee any one 
who entrusts the matter to it an absolutely secured annuity. 


There are a great many persons who are not in a_ position 
to make large donations to Church causes during their life time. 
They really need all their income while they live, but they would 
gladly give it to some Mission or Church or Educational cause 
after they have gone. Many do so by providing legacies in their 
Last Wills and Testaments. And that is very well as far as it goes. 
But Last Wills and Testaments are often broken and defeated; there 
are many disappointing contingencies arising in connection with 
them; usually there are long delays in carrying them out, and there 
are always heavy expenses and collateral inheritance taxes to pay. 


If, however, the would-be benefactor will turn over the capital he 
desires to give to a Church cause to either one of the above corpora- 
tions, while he is still living, he can do so without one cent of ex- 
pense; he can draw an absolutely assured income as long as he lives, 
and upon his death the cause in question receives the full benefit of 
his benefaction instantly without the loss of any income for taxes 
or expenses. And, in addition, while the benefactor still lives he is 
spared all anxiety about investing his money and yet draws his in- 
come without any trouble of any kind whatever. 


The guarantee of the annuity is the entire capital of the corpora- 
tion concerned. 


Pastors as well as all other members of the S. P. G. are urged to 
call attention at every available opportunity, to this advantageous 
arrangement, The Provincial Treasurer is administering quite a 
number of trusts and will gladly give all necessary information 
and invites correspondence. He will give intending annuitants ref- 
_ erences to those who are now enjoying the benefits of this system 

and they will testify to its advantages. 


PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ, 
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FOREWORD 


In sending forth this annual report of the proceedings of 
The Society of the United Brethren for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Heathen, the 140th since the re-organization, the 
182nd since the founding, of the Society, the Board of Direct- 
ors desire to express their profound gratitude to Almighty God, 
and to those, moved by His Spirit, who, by their liberal gifts, 
have made it possible to close the financial accounts of the year 
with a surplus instead of a deficit. In faith, therefore, every 
effort will be made to staff and equip the Orphanage in Alaska, 
and, when political conditions in Nicaragua permit, to push 
forward through the “open door” inviting our entrance at Mu- 
sawas, 


In report and in illustration, every effort has been made 
in the following pages to arouse a still greater interest in all 
the Mission Fields of the Moravian Church. Scattered as they 
are “over the face of the earth,” and in many cases among the 
“more neglected” peoples, these reports may not contain “thrill- 
ing stories” of great “mass movements,” but they tell the story 
of persistent and faithful labor, of encouragement and dis- 
couragement, and always of blessing and progress. 


It is submitted to you, therefore, in the hope that you may 
find even the statistics and financial statements worthy of 
thoughtful attention. 


CHAS. D. KREIDER, Secretary. 
Bethlehem, Pa., November 1, 1927. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Society of the United Bretbren for Propagating 
the Gospel among the theatben 


FOR THE 


YEAR ENDING NOVEMBER 1, 1927 


I 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, November 6, 1927 


The One Hundred and Fortieth Anniversary Meeting of 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen 
rounded out another decade in the long and useful career of 
this important association within the Moravian Church, organ- 
ized for the purpose of assisting the Church in its effort to obey 
the command of its Lord and Saviour, “Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations.” 

The Central Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Pa., was well 
filled for the Anniversary Service held at 11:00 A.M., on the 
Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity, November 6, at which the 
Rev. William I. Haven, D.D., Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, and a member of the Committee of Refer- 
ence and Counsel, the Executive Committee, of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, was the speaker. 

The following order of service was in charge of the Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of the Society, Brother Paul de Schweinitz, 
with the musical numbers under the direction of Dr. Albert G. 
Rau, organist and choirmaster: 

The Special Service for Missionary Occasions, opening 
with the chant: “Worthy is the Lamb that was slain;” Anthem, 
“The Lord is Thy Strength and Thy Shield,” Rogers, by the 
Choir; the Epistle, Ephesians 6:10-20, and the Gospel, John 
4:46-54, for the Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity; Offerings 
for the Alaska Mission, with prayer; Hymn 7, “O Word of God 
Incarnate;” Introduction of and Address by Dr. William I, 
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Haven; Prayer by Dr. Haven; Hymn 338, “Arise, O Lord, exalt 
Thy grace;” Benediction, by Dr. Haven. 


In a masterly address, taking for his text Hebrews 4:12, 
“For the word of God is quick, and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword,” Dr. Haven, in a series of word-pictures 
demonstrated clearly and conclusively that “the Bible is the 
most potent force in the world today.” Selecting only a few, 
but those usually considered the most powerful, of the forces 
influencing the course of history today, he pointed to war and 
the armament of nations, the latter greater now than in any 
period of the world’s history, except during the period of the 
world-war itself, as held in leash only by the power of the Bible. 
The wealth of nations and individuals crumbles and disappears, 
while the Bible has remained the only safe and sure foundation 
upon which to build the future prosperity of nations or indi- 
viduals. Education, as displayed in the languages and litera- 
tures of the peoples, many of which have been created for trans- 
lations of the Bible, owes its very life and growth to the Bible, 
while our books, newspapers and common speech are filled with 
its phrases and references to its stories. Even our churches 
and missionary organizations are but the instruments used for 
spreading abroad the influence and power of the Bible, which, 
like the seed carried by the winds, are carried far beyond the 
limits or shadow of the fruit-bearing tree. 


Dr. Haven’s address was most appropriate and timely, as the 
American Bible Society has recently assisted in the publication 
of a revision of the New Testament in the Miskito language, 
for use in Nicaragua, and the Board of Directors of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel has had its attention directed to 
the necessity for the printing of parts of the Bible in the Eski- 
mo language for use in Alaska as soon as possible from trans- 
lations now nearing completion. 


Tue ONE HuNprep anv Firry-rourtH GENERAL MEETING 9 


IT 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOURTH GENERAL 
MEETING 


The One Hundred and Fifty-fourth General Meeting of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel (S. P. G.) was held in the 
Central Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Pa., at 3:00 P.M., 
Sunday, November 6, 1927, with the President of the Society, 
Brother Paul de Schweinitz, in the chair. 


After the singing of the first and third verses of hymn 337, 
“Almighty Lord, Whose sovereign right Extends o’er every Na- 
_ tion,” written by the late Bishop Evelyn R. Hasse, of the British 
Province of our Moravian Church, Bishop J. Taylor Hamilton, 
the representative of the American Provinces on the General 
Mission Board, led in prayer. 

By unanimous consent, the reading of the Minutes of the 
One Hundred and Fifty-third General Meeting, November 7, 
1926, already approved by the Board of Directors and printed 
in the “Proceedings” of 1926, was omitted. 


A brief service was held in memory of those members of 
the Society who had departed this life since the last annual 
meeting, the President calling attention to the service of the 
following in their connection with the Society and the mem- 
bers present uniting in the first and third stanzas of Montgom- 
ery’s hymn, 722, “Friend after Friend departs:’ Marcus A. 
Krause, Henry A. Groman, J. F. McCuiston, Jacob Howard, 
Herbert K. Martin, Samuel Groenfeldt, William H. Vogler, 
George Murray, Charles L. Moench, Fred. Keller, John H. 
Schoechert, Clarence A. Wolle, Abraham C. Prince and Herman 
B. Marx. 

By virtue of entering the ministerial service of the North- 
ern Province of the Moravian Church in America, the following 
were received as members of the Society: Edwin J. Heath, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., Byron K. Horne, Bethlehem, Pa., Taylor M. Van 
Vleck, Canadensis, Pa., and Roy L. Seems, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The following were nominated by the Board of Directors 
and unanimously elected to active membership: Bishop E. C. 
Greider, K.D., Winston-Salem, N. C.; F. W. Stark, Washington, 
D. C.; Herbert S. Meinert and Kenneth H. Meinert, Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J.; and Charles Beckel, Bethlehem, Pa.; and to 
honorary membership, Warren A. Wilbur, Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Report of the Board of Directors, summarizing the 
activities of the Board, with particular reference to the fields 
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for which the Society is responsible, Alaska, California and 
Nicaragua, was read by the Secretary, Brother Charles D. 
Kreider, accepted and ordered to be made a part of the annual 
volume of “Proceedings.” 

The Financial Report, duly audited, was read by the Treas- 
urer, Brother Paul de Schweinitz, approved and an abstract 
thereof ordered to be printed as a part of the annual “Proceed- 
ings.” 

The names of the members of the Board of Directors were 
placed in nomination for continued service, and upon a motion 
duly made and seconded, the Secretary was instructed to cast 
the ballot of the Society for and declare the election of the 
following brethren: Eugene A. Rau, James F. Laubach, Fred. 
B. Hartmann, John E. Leibfried, Frank H. Martin and J. Seward 
Titlow. 


In like manner the following were elected to continue to 
serve as Auditors: the Brethren E. J. Bishop, C. C. Teter and 
F. H. Wilhelm. 

At 4:15 P.M., the One Hundred and Fifty-fourth General 
Meeting was declared adjourned after the singing of the first, 
fourth and fifth verses of Montgomery’s hymn, 350, “O Spirit 
of the living God, In all Thy plentitude of grace,” and the bene- 
diction pronounced by the guest of the Society, and speaker at 
the Anniversary Service in the morning, Dr. William I. Haven. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED BRETHREN FOR 
PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL AMONG THE 
HEATHEN FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
NOVEMBER 1, 1927 


The year beginning November 1, 1926, will remain memor- 
able in the history of the Society from the number of remark- 
able and important events which have been crowded within its 
twelve months. Many of these have been chronicled in the 
church papers, and still others will appear in the annual volume 
of the Proceedings of the Society. This report would grow to 
too great a length if any attempt were made to enter into the 
details of those things which have happened, or of the problems 
which your Board of Directors have endeavored to solve. Each 
matter or event, therefore, will be treated as briefly as possible, 
trusting that your interest will call forth questions upon any- 
thing which is not perfectly clear, or which may seem to need 
further explanation or discussion. We will turn first of all to 
matters of general interest, and then to each one of the fields 
for which your Society and your Board of Directors have been 
made specifically responsible. 

Following the General Meeting, November 7, 1926, the 
members of the Board of Directors, who had been elected, met 
and organized by choosing Bro. Paul de Schweinitz, President 
and Treasurer; Bro. E. S. Hagen, Vice-President; and Bro. Chas. 
D. Kreider, Secretary. 

In membership, the Society has lost an unusually large 
number through death, 14, probably the largest number in any 
one year of its history. The youngest of these, from the point 
of membership was Bro. Herbert Martin, January 3, 1927, who 
had only been elected a member November 7, 1926. Among 
others called to their reward were four missionaries, namely, 
Bro. Jacob Howard, December 23, 1926, who had served in Lab- 
rador and in the West Indies; Bro. John H. Schoechert, June 
26, 1927, who had served the Alaska Mission zealously for 
twelve years, 1889 to 1911; and Bro. Herman B. Marx, October 
18, 1927, who had served with great blessing at Poo, in North 
India, our West Himalayan, or Tibetan, Mission. In this con- 
nection, although she could not be a member of this Society, a 
men’s society, we should bear in honored memory the name 
of Sister Phillipine C. King, July 29, 1927. She served in 
Alaska from 1893 until broken in health, she returned to the 
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States in 1902. In the twenty-five years since then she would 
accept no missionary pension. “It is said that she was the first 
white woman to travel on the upper Kuskokwim in winter.” 


In addition to these Bishop Charles L. Moench, who had 
served this Society as a member of its Board of Directors, as 
Secretary from 1908 to 1913, and as its President from 1913 to 
1924, entered into his well earned rest June 11, 1927. 


Your Treasurer will report in detail of the very gratifying | 
increase in missionary giving with the encouraging result of a 
surplus instead of a deficit, for which we thank and praise the 
Lord in the hope that it may be the dawn of a new day when 
we can answer the call to advance instead of being compelled 
to retrench along every line. A number of factors contributed 
to this happy result. Among these might be mentioned the 
spiritual awakening, felt at least in some places, brought about 
by the preparation for and the celebration of the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the experiences of the Thirteenth of August. An 
article on “The Missionary Significance of the Thirteenth of 
August,” by Bishop E. C. Greider, appeared in “The Moravian” 
of July 13. Another, and a very large factor, no doubt, was 
the interest aroused through the numerous addresses delivered 
by Bro. S. H. Gapp since his return from the official visit to 
Alaska. To this should be added, also, the influence of the mis- 
sion study book, ‘World Wide Moravian Missions,” edited by 
Bro. Gapp, and missionary propaganda through the medium of 
the church papers. For this reason, if for no other, every effort 
should be made to see that every Moravian home is well sup- 
plied with Moravian literature. Missionary propaganda, in 
which pictures play an important part, pays large dividends. 
All of our literature should be well illustrated and our Lantern 
Slide and Lecture Bureau, which has been placed in care of Bro. 
Robert I. Giering, of Schoeneck, should find liberal support. 

Still another factor in missionary giving has been the wise 
leadership of our young people, particularly through the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union of the Eastern District, the Green Lake 
Young People’s Conference of the Western District and the 
Christian Endevor Societies of the Canadian District. 

Two other factors, also, must not be overlooked. One, most 
important, is the growing missionary interest in the Southern 
Province; and the other is that the seed-sowing, in the efforts 
of the President and Treasurer, Brother de Schweinitz, made to 
cancel the mission deficit a year or more ago, are, without doubt, 
still bearing rich fruit. 

In January, Brother and Sister de Schweinitz represented 
the Society at the annual meeting of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, held in Atlantic City, N. J., and the 
Society was again honored by the election of Brother de 
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Schweinitz for another term of three years as a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Conference, the Committee of Ref- 
erence and Counsel, and by being chosen also as one of the 
representatives of the Conference to the meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council to be held at Jerusalem in 1928. 


A number of important interviews were held during the 
year, the most important, perhaps, being that of the President, 
Bro. de Schweinitz, on a visit to Winston-Salem, N. C., with the 
Directors of the Missionary Society of the Moravian Church, 
South, the cordial co-operation of which with every phase of 
the Society’s activities is of the highest value. 


Interesting interviews were held, too, with Brother David 
Haglund, returning from his furlough early in the year, with 
Brother Conrad Shimer, while on his brief furlough, with Broth- 
er A. O. Danneberger, at the beginning of his furlough, on his 
way to Europe, and with Brother Robert Kreitlow, who has made 
an extended personal and unofficial tour of our missions in 
Nicaragua, Surinam, Demarara, and some of the West India 
Islands. 


It was possible, also, for the members of the Provincial 
Elders’ Conference to have an interview with Bishop Herman 
G. Steinberg, of the General Mission Board, on his return from 
an Official visit to Surinam. 


Still another important interview was that of the President, 
Brother Paul de Schweinitz, with Arthur Dunn, Anglican Bishop 
of Honduras, at the Episcopal residence of Bishop Ethelbert 
Talbot, Bethlehem, Pa., in an effort to alleviate some of the 
unhappy friction which has arisen between our own missionaries 
and some of those of the Anglican Church in Nicaragua. 


Reference has been made to the increasing interest among 
our young people in our missions. This has been shown not 
only through their support of the work from the home base, 
but also by their volunteering for the service in the various 
fields. At the time of the meeting last year, November 7, we 
were anxiously awaiting news of the safe arrival of Brother and 
Sister Stortz in Nicaragua. Word was received almost imme- 
diately thereafter that this had happened on the 5th. During 
this last summer, Miss Emma Dahlke and Miss Ruth Schott have 
joined the force at the Orphanage in Alaska; Charles Michael, 
a recent graduate of the Theological Seminary, and Miss Doro- 
thy Helmich have recently sailed for London, England, where, 
with the very valued assistance of the British Mission Board 
for Bro. Michael, and of interested friends for Miss Helmich, 
they will take a year’s training in Livingstone Medical College, 
in preparation for service in Alaska; and A. David Thaeler has 
completed one year’s training at the Medical School of the 
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University of Pennsylvania, where he is taking a full medical 
course of four years in preparation for Medical Mission Work. 


The fact that the Society is responsible for, and, through 
the very valuable service of Brother Frank Martin as Curator, 
your Board of Directors has charge of the Ephrata Missionary 
Home, at Nazareth, Pa., should not be forgotten. 

It is interesting to note the revival of interest in the great 
missionary painting, “The Power of the Gospel,” which is the 
property of the Society. Reproductions of this wonderful pic- 
ture have been copyrighted, and the exclusive right for their 
sale in Ohio have been given to the Ohio Missionary Society, 
and reproductions are being placed on the market by members 
of the First Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We rejoice that the financial condition of the Society has 
again made it possible to contribute to the support of the re- 
tired missionaries living on the Continent of Europe, and to 
answer favorably an appeal from Brother Jonathan Reinke for 
the new parsonage much needed in Kingston, Jamaica. 

Turning now to Alaska, the details are too numerous and 
varied to even touch upon all of them here and we must refer 
you to the reports made by Brother Gapp which were published 
in the last volume (1926 of the “Proceedings,”’) and to his illumi- 
nating articles which have appeared in the church papers. The 
problems presented by Brother Gapp’s reports, supplemented 
by additional verbal reports and explanations, had to be dealt 
with during this last year. In an effort to solve some of these, 
such as the reindeer problem, the matter of fur licenses, and 
the question of Christian, if possible Moravian, teachers for the 
Government schools, Brother Gapp held interviews in Washing- 
ton with Government officials. In order that some of these 
problems may be kept well in hand, the Superintendent, Brother 
A. F. Butzin, has been officially appointed the “Resident Agent” 
of the Society. The Missionary Conference, held at the Or- 
phanage, during Brother Gapp’s visit, presented the questions 
of Salaries, Children’s Allowances, a revision of the Rules, Mis- 
sionary Trading, a Training School for Evangelists and Teach- 
ers, the printing of an Eskimo New Testament and Hymnal, and 
others, for the consideration of the Board. 

The whole question of Missionary Trading is a serious and 
an open one. Missionaries gifted by nature and training for 
this kind of work have been able to make it almost invaluable. 
Such an one has been Brother Adolph Stecker, and his success 
at the Quinhagak Store, both from a spiritual and a material 
point of view, has been phenomenal. On the other hand, when 
those in charge have not been so gifted, serious disaster has too 
frequently resulted. Brother Stecker’s services have been long 
and valued. After 43 years of missionary service, the last 14 


Brother and Sister Stortz, m.n. 
Edna May Sponheimer, were mem- 
bers of the Emmaus Congregation, 
Emaus, Pa. After completing his 
studies at the Moravian College 
and Theological Seminary, June 
1925, Bro. Stortz took a special] 
medical course at Livingstone 


MRS. HOWARD HARLIN STORTZ 


REV. HOWARD HARLIN STORTZ 


College, London, Hngland, 1925- 
1926. After Some delay, on ac- 
count of the revolution, Bro. and 
Sr. Stortz arrived in Bluefields, 
Nicaragua, November 5, 1926. In 
August 1927, they removed to 
Cabo Gracias. 


THE REV. A. B. MARTIN 


Brother Martin graduated from the Moravian College 
and Theological Seminary, June 1926; volunteered for 
mission service in Alaska; and arrived at Bethel, Sep- 
tember 4, 1926. He spent the greater part of the year 
following assisting Brother Moore at the Orphanage, 
where, having brought an Atwater-Kent Radio set with 
him, he introduced Radio into the Alaska Mission, 
where it has proven to be not only most interesting 
but most helpful. In addition to the pleasure which 
it has given—see page 53—it proved a valuable aid in 
communication during the epidemic of influenza. 
Through the generosity of friends in the States, addi- 
tional Radio sets have been sent, this last ‘year, 1927, 
to a number of the missionaries in Alaska. 

Since the summer of 1927, Brother Martin’s head- 
quarters have been moved to Bethel. 
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of which have been spent in Alaska, he has returned to the 
States. Whether he will again be able to return to the field is 
very uncertain. In the meanwhile he has secured the services 
of a certain Olsen, in whom he expresses the greatest confi- 
dence, to take charge of the store. We can only await results. 


The necessity for an adequate Training School for Evan- 
gelists and Teachers is constantly drawn to our attention. It 
waits upon the men and the means. 


Much has already been done by the missionaries in the 
matter of the translation of the Word of God into the Eskimo 
language, and many hymns and forms of worship have been 
prepared, but your Board deems it wise to wait until more has 
been accomplished before incurring the expense of printing. 

Handicapped by the return of Brother Carl Miller and his 
wife to the States, Brother anr Sister Charles Moore deserve 
special commendation for the manner in which, assisted by 
Brother Augustus Martin, they carried on the work at the Or- 
phanage. Brother Martin’s assignment to the Orphanage was 
temporary, while learning the language of the Eskimos and be- 
coming acquainted with missionary work. Skilled in electrical 
and mechanical work, he with the assistance of the United 
States wireless operator, demonstrated the value of the radio 
in missionary work, and his attempts to make a Ford car serve 
the place, under some conditions at least, of the dog team, has 
been the means of awakening interest in missionary work 
where it had been lacking. Brother Martin has now been called 
to other parts of the field under the direction of Superintendent 
Butzin. 

The new recruits assigned to the Orphanage and who have 
now successfully taken up their work there are Miss Emma 
Dahlke, a registered trained nurse, a graduate of the Riverview 
Hospital, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., and Miss Ruth Schott, a 
graduate of Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C., who entered 
the United States Government School service in Alaska in 1926. 
The Mission considers itself most fortunate in securing the 
services of these young people. 

A note of sorrow enters into our report on Alaska on ac- 
count of the epidemic of influenza, which was severely felt in 
the Bethel District and at the Orphanage. At Bethel, among the 
fifty or more natives, who succumbed, the valuable Native Help- 
ers Robert Egsack and Wascilie were of the number. These 
with the loss earlier in the year of Ivan Angatshangoluk, known 
as the “Billy” Sunday of Alaska, have seriously depleted the 
native forces, requiring a readjustment of the work, which is 
now in progress. While two children died at the Orphanage, 
the deaths here might have numbered many more, as the epi- 
demic prevailed before the arrival of Miss Dahlke, had not 
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Brother Moore, who has had no medical training, been able to 
receive instructions by radio from a Government nurse at Beth- 
el. This valuable assistance by radio has made us appreciate 
all the more the gifts of radio sets which have been made to the 
Mission. 

Recent letters tell of a dreaded visit of influenza to Quin- 
hagak, but that there were no deaths and that the patients were 
on. the way toward recovery. 


The cost of insurance in Alaska is prohibitive. The greater 
safety of electric lighting systems has been demonstrated at 
Bethel and at the Orphanage, their value in connection with 
radio and their convenience to the missionaries and their fami- 
lies, has led the Board to negotiate for the equipment of Quin- 
hagak in a similar manner. 


In addition to our very deep appreciation of the grant of 
100 pounds by our British Mission Board for the medical train- 
ing of Brother Michael for work in Alaska, the means supplied 
through the Ohio Ministerial Association for the chapel, the 
Zeisberger Chapel, at Napagiaghak, and our gratitude for the 
liberal contributions and gifts of various kinds from the many 
friends of the Mission, we would mention the assistance in se- 
curing Sunday-school supplies by gifts from the David C. Cook 
Publishing Company, and very liberal discounts from the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publications. 


In all of our thinking and planning for Alaska, we must 
ever bear in mind that we are responsible for much territory 
still unoccupied, the Togiak and Up-River Districts, and Nuni- 
vak Island, and that we have no regular missionaries at Akiak or 
Quigillingok. 

Our Mission to the North American Indians, the Ramona 
Mission, Southern California, continues its successful work un- 
der the patient, sympathetic and wise administration of its Su- 
perintendent, Brother William H. Weinland, and his assistant, 
Brother Eugene Oerter. The increasing age and infirmity of 
Brother Weinland give much concern for the future of the 
work. By order of his physician, Brother Weinland was com- 
pelled to relinquish all work for a part of the year, when Broth- 
er R. M. Stavely, retired, rendered valuable assistance. Brother 
Weinland urged the Board to define its policy with reference to 
this mission, and requested that an official visitor be sent to the 
field, and that the Board seriously consider the appointment of 
his successor. In reply the Board again stated its policy, to 
quote from the Report rendered the Society, November 5, 1922: 

“Owing to the great needs of larger fields elsewhere for 
which the Board is responsibie, it was decided to continue only 
one missionary in the California field, in charge of both Ban- 
ning and Martinez, and also to increase his salary in view of 


MISS RUTH M. SCHOTT 


Miss Schott is a graduate of the Salem College and 
Academy, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. After serv- 
ing as a United States Government School Teacher, she 
joined the staff of workers at the Kuskokwim Orphanage 
and School, Nunapitsinghak, Alaska, during the summer 
of 1927. 


MISS EMMA DAHLKEH, R. N. 


A Graduate, Registered, Trained Nurse, from the 
Riverview Hospital, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, who 
sailed from Seattle, Washington, on the SS. ‘‘Tupper,” 
Tuesday, May 17, 1927, for the Kuskokwim River, 
Alaska. She arrived in Bethel, June 8, and thence pro- 
ceeded to the Orphanage and School at Nunapitsinghak. 
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the increased expense this would involve. Brother William 
Weinland agreed to the proposals of the Board and at great 
personal inconvenience has since then served both places.” 


This policy was temporarily departed from in 1923 when 
Brother Eugene Oerter volunteered and was sent to the assist- 
ance of Brother Weinland. Brother Weinland’s services have 
been so unique and successful that the Board approaches the 
question of a successor with great trepidation. In view of the 
visit to the field in 1924, by Bishop Karl A. Mueller, the Board 
further agreed that an Official Visit was not necessary at the 
present time. However, upon his own initiative, on en extended 
tour of the Northwest, in response to an invitation to visit the 
Canadian District, Bro. S. H. Gapp included the California Mis- 
sion. As he had not returned at the time of preparing this re- 
port, his statement of conditions is awaited with interest. 


Considerable progress has been made through the efforts 
of Brother Eugene Oerter, who has preached one or more times 
at Pechanga, and an Indian, Saturnio Calac, has opened a Sun- 
day-school at La Jolla. At Brother Weinland’s suggestion, the 
Christian Endeavor Union of the Eastern District has agreed to 
meet a salary of $15.00 per month for “Brother Sat.,” as he is 
affectionately called, and he has been appointed as a Native 
Helper. 

An interesting side-light on California was a notice from 
the Industrial Accident Commission of the State that the Society 
was expected to carry Compensation Insurance for its mission- 
aries. This was secured through Brother John Leibfried. 


An intensive study of the whole Latin American problem 
would be necessary to understand and explain the conditions 
which our missionaries have to meet in Nicaragua. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that nearly all of our work, par- 
ticularly outside of Bluefields and Pearl Lagoon, deals with the 
native Indian population. The Spanish and Creole population 
of Nicaragua, as in other Latin American countries, is Roman 
Catholic by tradition and practice. As they form the major 
part of the ruling class, they are the more intimately concerned 
with the revolutionary movements which distract these coun- 
tries. The story of the Battle at Pearl Lagoon, the danger in 
which Bishop Grossmann was placed at Bilwi, better known 
through newspaper dispatches as Puerto Cabezas, and other 
events have been fully rehearsed in the church papers. We re- 
gret to learn through the public press that in spite of the gen- 
eral peace or armistice enforced by the presence of United 
States marines and troops, some unrest continues with its cen- 
ter about the operations of the Bragman’s Bluff Lumber Com- 
pany. We must thank God for His protecting care of missions 
and missionaries and earnestly pray that it may continue. A 
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study of the Annual Report of Bishop Grossmann, the Superin- 
tendent, indicates that in spite of political upheavals and the 
difficulties and dangers of the revolution, remarkable progress 
has been made, testifying to the faith and courage as well as to 
the zeal and labor of our missionaries. 

The account of the dedication of the new church at Bilwi, 
September 26, 1926, was received too late to receive mention 
in last year’s report. 

January 17, 1927, work on the Bilwi parsonage was begun, 
and it was ready for occupancy by Bishop Grossmann, April 28. 

The Grammar of the Miskito Language, prepared by Broth- 
er George R. Heath, the expense of the publication of which 
was underwritten by the Special Publication Fund, assisted by 
interested friends, is now serving a most useful purpose. 

A new edition of the Rules Governing the Work of the 
Province has been prepared by the Provincial Board, submitted 
to the Board of Directors and published. 


The missionaries rejoice with us that it has been possible 
to allocate part of this years surplus toward the proposed sta- 
tion at Musawas. How soon actual operations can be begun 
will depend upon the political and financial conditions in Nica- 
ragua. Brother and Sister Bregenzer, now on furlough in the 
States, have been stimulating interest in this enterprise in the 
West, where they attended the Green Lake Conference of Young 
People, besides presenting the cause at every other opportunity. 


The opportunities which this field presents seem limitless. 
In addition to the forward movement in Musawas, better facili- 
ties for the training of native Evangelistis and Teachers is urg- 
ently needed. Preparations should be made for the convenient 
location of a much needed hospital with equipment and staff. 
Recognizing the great value of the work of the trained nurse, 
Miss Anna Kreitlow, in the northrn part of the Province, the 
missionaries urge that the southern part be likewise supplied. 


In faith that their request will be granted, the Provincial 
Board is making its plans to cover an official visit to the field 
early in the coming spring. 

Likewise, in faith, we submit all of these missionary problems 
to you for your sympathetic interest and support. We have 
earnestly sought the guidance of our Lord, trusting that He 
will over-rule even our weakness and mistakes in a manner that 
will show forth His glory. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
Chas. D. Kreider, Secretary. 
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FOR PROPA- 


GATING THE GOSPEL AMONG THE HEATHEN, FOR THE 
YEAR, SEPTEMBER 1, 1926, TO AUGUST 81, 1927. 


Assets 
SlLOCKSsOCOrporatlONs team sacra eae 6.c.e eucle $ 12,470 
Bonds Of Corporations «. 6.41 sceuns «cx: 64,782 
Call aizoanis teatro haa token Cee ae 3,700 
Bonds and Mortgages of Individuals (117) 377, a 
Debtors oan) eAccount. Current. 4. 6s... 5s. 48 
GTOUIMG MAVEN Lon seers tera a ausme elk cnsmecollans ole och ea 
Liabilities 
NUOCKENCCOUNtFOL thes PeGe Soe <.cs aces $176,731 
Sumy mse SA ClOS gee. Me ers Eye ienone eke et eiica si « 61,000 
The Moravian College and Theo. Seminary 20,000 
Mier SOM Orda li HUN Cesc. are lesere'cic kes 10,000 
The Wm. Man Ephrata House Fund ..... 5,000 
The Ephrata Missionary Home ......... 3,500 
The Wm. Man Abandoned Graveyard Fund 2,200 
Bishop New Springplace Graveyard Fund. 700 
AUG GUCR ARES te MUGS 6 Gi esee G0t so 6 os LEOIo aoe 
DUTT BOUIN CLS areca mob stry oa oWela cue eye euatress 7,800 
CAVA lBCTSGITOS am aree mete erlove lists le kb hie) soe 23,991 
Sundry Creditors in Account Current .... 624 
Them Convingent. MUNG isco cnc cscs <5 + «9.05 6,000 
EO TEMA T Cee OR Securities eae relick tice oie: Coy e arre haveisy.0) 3,314 
CasheAccount-OVerdrawn) «<0 s56 5 20s ei 
Receipts 
Last Year’s Credit on Profit and Loss ....$ 17,642 
Interest and Dividends, net ............ 18,275 
IDITES sO tae MiCTNOEVS si rare ane wate. cre le se Gre ol 6 ene, Bhat 
Marlene WitemOUNndatiONe uw. «sien ee cp si. aoe 1,800 
Disbursements 
Administra tio XPCNSCS wees sac cw aes > 16227 
Missionary Literature Distributed ....... 926 
BSE me Alls Kee eecsce ee ore osict easy toh onthiojieyere Te 1,148 
TIM STON abate deer ates ener) ote sr ecu er islse 100 
Retired Missionaries in Europe ......... 2,500 
INT CATA SAW weet ee teil ole tei sie suis) sta Goes) she cate 5,011 
IVI Wed ee ES etree vb aide “erst ateet lie suas ere 8,000 
Ephrata Missionary Home ... 2-37. ...6 64 
Maniinezaandusbotrero, Cal) (0. ester cies 1,522 
CW OUGINS CLP MUNIN ets.) adsieteiinus o eusnerans oi) ste 4,000 
META tT CCM OMNGS sacle g cco cece oie. onesie ean Ale 474 
@Kreqirredmtoneroutand IOSSs es astevauetsec one 3,044 


$460,270 73 


$460,270 73 


$ 28,288 77 


PAUL de SCHWEINITZ, Treasurer. 


Bethlehem, Pa., September 6, 1927. 
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AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE 
We, the undersigned auditors, do hereby certify, that we have 
examined the foregoing accounts, compared them with the ledger 
and find them correct. We have likewise examined all the stocks 
and bonds of all the corporations and all the bonds and mortgages 
of individuals and find all the securities on hand as called for by the 
ledger. 
At the close of business on Wednesday, August 31st, 1927, the 
cash account was overdrawn by $1,277.51. 
(Signed) FRED H. WILHELM, 
CLARENCE H. BOEHM, 
C. C. TETHER, 
Auditors. 


Bethlehem, Pa., September 9th, 1927. 
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V 
ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Of the Missions in Alaska, California and Nicaragua for the Year 
Ending August 31, 1927 


Pearl 
Alaska Nicaragua} Lagoon 
Losses 
Eastern District: | 
PENNSYLVANIA: | 
Bethlehem North “Sides... 5.462 6.- $ 3,560 43/$ 3, os 19/$ 1,428 55 
Bethlehem, Southmsidet anor tae ec 88 75 22 00 15 00 
Canadensis............ Nothing 7 52 
OCMC CM EN at cane ihe eis See Ses Nothing 74 
COODErSDURS TEU cate eae Ones 22 88 25 00 
aston n Seen oe riers aot cc ha oo 44 06 48 59 
STATUS eee Nee ees eee eek ci ROE 38 65 150 00 14 60 
deancasteries Meas toe seen atk eee 274 27 369 57 10 00 
Bebanoine sae eect eee eR on ee 50 00 25 00 
Att Zee ate Re ee ee Aes tad Rae 480 42 897 05 80 09 
INAIZAT ETE Me et an SS SOR cee c creo aes 615 59 617 56 48 00 
Newroundland itn0 seeeee kno. oasae ee 8 70 23 21 
German alley = .i0t5 cea eich e fase 18 88 16 00 
Pinladelphiavorle ee pest ok aeea ce 508 00! 308 00 60 00 
Philadelphia ill, eens ces. aterens 25 00 17 26 
Piitadelptia a Veeco oe Mee oe 115 00 100 00 
TRAESEY GR AYA coher Noe CA EMD cae Ok ee 11 60 1 00 
ES CHOENCCEw eee fa dee tems wis cc ga eee 84 52 44 92 36 00 
BYZOT aS mere hs Ne es Has. So TS ed 3 220 00 120 00 4 00 
Ronis me bethany = eects tne Fecha 16 85 31 00 
NEW YORK: | | 
BEOol vitae oo re Ban etal Aare a 53 85 62 90 50 00 
Nie War DOLD tee a erncetrs a iae ie tenciet 420 00 350 00 
(CEastletonmCornens™ seen ce vie cne dos 60. 00 50 00 25 00 
Greate lcllsm meee enter: core cctaee 121 89 25 00 
Midlands Beach cosinetnicees «+ ascerton 28 84 15 00 
INewa Dorpmltalian jeans: ers oem eless ou Nothing] Nothing 
INGiy MiMorele (Gingp be - shan Seep en eee 134 11 111 93 20 00 
New York City, Tremont Terrace.... 155 00 25 00 
INGE Mateo (SG UDI aera ceeenn Slo Nothing] Nothing 
INI ACEH GR ee i a Nothing| Nothing 
Stanletonwmeeee nce ak. inoac detec 15 00 25 00 
Staten elsland \iissionary,, S0....ceeete. seks 250 00 
ORs The owed Bama oe Om acme Boor: 152 53 235 00 15 00 
LOSS, Bat eithie Gee eee oe Oars Sins or 181 12 65 00 
NEW JERSEY: | 
Boomidatpones Gltyiiess.. ssuiritns a eacee 104 20 20 00 
Eizabethmeemerr sides ockiee saline 50 00| Nothing 
Deal brani 5 doses eter ee Com eiine aah € 119 39 5 00 
DRIVELSIC CH MRE aaa ec ties ca tice 89 00 89 00 
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MARYLAND: | 
Gracehani. sacs see erie crores ae 10 00 5 00 
OHIO: 
Dover? Witoe ss nuoateels ss see eee ae 807 71 307 34 1 00 
ry sha Valleyons ttn. ccmeeneeae wee 91 50 46 98 
Gnadenhuetten 1.2. oceaeeee te eek 406 84 561 96 5 00 
RortwwWashineton .eseeeenscetate 72 50 32 51 
Sharliie. komme is cole steer eres ZANE) TS) 104 93 
Wherichsville 1 Yas Jee eee eee 177 70 102 69 
Bastern Go Ee Unionisy connie iecrete ear 401 12 
INDIANA: | 
TIO Pes cciks a.ccciccs teruelesic at elo creer armen 100 00 30 00 
Indianapolisqel aes seacereet are 85 00 60 00 
Incditanapolis,e:) leueerer peace era 15 00 ZENS 
Total: sete et eet eee $ 9,848 531$ 9,526 10|$ 1,811 55 
Western District : 
WISCONSIN: 
Dee OneS tae: Mosk tes verter ee Nothing |$ 10 02 
ie DENe ZeT Mes a4 ens SRT atten eee $ 1555.23 Ue, BY 20 00 
Ephraini eee gee cee eer rere ate 45 60 50 00 
Sistere Bayadseia ss A achees seer Goren 25 33] 16 00 
ir eedom ena etka co Lee eee eee BVE PAL 79 34 
Green: Bava bast cnet ese 50 00 75 38 
Greens BayamWiest) .. seme cre anettior 178 00 37,52 
Waike: UMiullshs creer: sie eetacte orieta ese 281 16 66 01 
ondon aia. State. tree pee ere ee nes 41 10 70 00 10 00 
Mamtré 9236.06 sini tee oe eee 66 50] 56 34| 
Stiireeonw Bava ten. ere iia) Sv 190 00 17 50 
Shiloh? <<S24 fess: Se eet eee 16 84| Nothing| 
Wieedtitnw Pee. :. vio. eins See eee ern 6 10| Nothing 
Wiatertowilpniie ec an nee cree 742 88 291 65 38 00 
Ripervillecwrce ees ee eee 11 78 20 76 
Wiiigeamar Ike, Ie aceaconcnooccwos 96 00 181 32 15 00 
Relinier ae mee cr core te cee 29 15 4 73 10 00 
Wisconsinkapids,, Drinity. ... see 32 90 15 10 5 00 
IRudol phism Drea Ce Cae ae 3 05| Nothing 
Wisconisinh @ ates. eee nnn oe 200 00| 200 00 
MICHIGAN: | 
Dagoett aces asd a ate eee ee Nothing| Nothing 
Unionvillegee wx. cee ee 107 38 106 43 10 00 
ILLINOIS: 
WiesteSalempercate:. tanec eee 120 00 82 28 34 19 
IOWA: 
(Gracehill Mia ais te tiere ae eee 12075 12 54| 
MINNESOTA: | 
Berean so Wectdertt no staniotee ac cote 50 00. 98 08 47 14 
Bethania sey ehit areca ea ae ee 95 00 270 00 
Bethe sda ueaeea en 2 vib d ce cince mar eee 2145 SaZ5 
CEI EERE? ota nee Gh eittce Mena ent 38 43 40 43 30 00 
1 bea ys eats n'a eso RC ce eee 8 60 11 35 
ELD ROWE terete ites) emee ne ee eee 127 81! 150 31 
Walkceto wi tenes +7 Meee ani 34 79 45 00| 
INOnthitrel dae eee a nes Sree 44 90 24 55 
AVAGO Ne OE ee cee Ate 53 61 8 50 
LECT SA Coho RO > Seo RE oe 51 90 115 00] 
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NORTH DAKOTA: 
PNET Caen ees oc ne otek ee ck 17 63 15 00 
Bethel er enn aan Cee ee eit 133 00 97 17 10 00 
(CANDENANTIS wha ar Se earner eee ee 77 86 161 74 
Embden Essar HOON OR OU OEE Rae ee Oat 25 00 31 70 
IEUELO ante cy gre eae ate ae Nothing] Nothing 
SOSHEIY CREE eS: BHOe SSS skeet aise 45 46 38 66 41 00 
EPGSTe) Ry Cwatt rate pay yeas ee oo Pa 37 40 63 80 2/00 
shotal Meta  a mks or Saar SS Gees) JARS ARYA Ks Silk) AK} 
Canadian District: 
ALBERTA: 
IBruedeGrel deere cement ke, $ 61 96|$ 341 85 
Beuedennentn etree ni aoe en hen 363 42 500 00 
Galonty meee en ae ose ees 15 00 IBS 
lemathiale ep enen hn ee fs, 20 00 
INGWaSakGpiam. tech ean coast ste 30 35 26 00 
Strathconaeeen eerie: atone ees Aer 3 45 21 70 
Je NIG DYSS SE Cl Bi ae a a aC a a 34 15 
SASKATCHEWAN: | 
TESS alee come a ete ee ee ee el Fe eae} 2 80 GS 
PicasanteLoint, carota eer 28 50 37 50 
TRG EY Ns es Ore oe ae aa $ 542 381$ 963 a 
Recapitulation : | 
BASternmIsthichms. penta! te See oi, aiols $ 9,848 53|/$ 9,526 10|$ 1,811 55 
Wrestetit Wistrict 6.4.02 watldetod 5684 cee Bee) WA) Beye os) 315 33 
CanadianmeDistrictms se sesscme aes Meleyasie ss 542 38 963 45 
Wnelassitied. Contributors =.....<....-- 127 50 58 50 3 00 
American Society in Aid of Moravian 
IVINS SIOLISMNM EE Oy ete eveyone ere eres ce 93 00 150 00 
MotaleNorthert-Province............. $ 13,944 53/$ 13,520 38/$ 2,129 88 
Somtherne Province ics o/s sans aseseanie 2,881 36| 7,840 85} 181 00 
(Galitonini ment ter a ee teen ato Bienen | ase on cee eee lhe Sdina-w aeede 35 00 
NiaIMIa CAM tae exaselcetencs susie 3 Sets eWk elo 2/ 13 8 00 
None Mioravianisecr-amactin ate ob ach eceor 181 16 395 50 
London Association in Aid of Mora- 
Wet. IWGIGSHONS: string ac on trarkas weed 404 43 
Denmark iChristiansteld 2.3... 22002 229 98 
Noy 1OZI aes carn Ore eee $17,034 18/$ 22,391 14|$ 2,348 88 
Gta let OZ s tenance cao thes. crele as set 13,657 83] 19,418 53 
Incheasemee ete ce ute tape aioe $ 3,376|$ 2,972 61 


A. THE ALASKA MISSION 
Total contributions for all phases of the Alaskan Mission as item- 


ized above see 
Interest on the Alaskan Mission Fund 


Aer ehipsgiplicle. elisue: BAe leusgexe 0.8 \6 oles e..6 


$17,138 18 


$17,034 18 
104 00 
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Disbursed as follows: 


Telegrams, Circulars, Certificates, Rules, etc.......--+-++-+++: Sole Z0 
Balance of Dr. Gapp’s traveling expenses, net.........+.+--- 129 27 
Miss Emma Dahlke’s outfit and travel..........5------eeee0: 350 00 
12 Native Helpers from sundry donors..........++++++++++-- 1 074 16 
11 Missionaries, including wives ...........+-+eeeereee cence 7,112 50 
Zeisberger Chapel at Napagiaghak from the Ohio congrega- 

ELOISE ee RS Shan UO clr ae (oer ey eit sicnian ore: oeateee Sheena 406 90 
Bethel, general needs in addition to salaries.............----- 6,734 65 
Orphanage, general needs in addition to salaries............-. 1,269 50 

$17,138 18 


The Quinhagak Station and Store were able to meet all the expenses 
of that station and contribute $575.12 towards the Bethel Station, and the 
S. P. G. had to add $1148.64 to cover all the expenses of the Bethel District. 

The contributions specially designated for the Orphanage amounted <o 
$3821.79; the total cost of the Orphanage for the year was $6,149.79, the 
balance being up from the general collection. 

Three orphans were supported by societies in Bethlehem, New Dorp 
and .Watertown, and five other patrons in other congregations supported 
orphans in part. 


B. THE CALIFORNIA MISSION 


Credit Balance=Sept lel 926 a. ee ae nk my erence ie cea sere ae nore eee tas $ 26 90 
Interest onthe Rincon me und sat. domeese oo cea eee me eee eee 60 00 
Interest ton=thenUnfinmatyaesuin dinero sestorecet tence telereercne ererreetaler 86 90 
Contributions from the First Christian Endeavor Union 

Ot the vEasterm District a. ese ee eee eee $1,500 00 
Bethlehem Ge? ager... set ho ie woe eae ee eee es 60 00 


PhiladelphiaaPas =..caenorec acetate eee eee 2 00 

News Vorkewh hirds@hurchi wry eens me aeteistar tne renee 6 00 

Brooklyn, SNe Nar a sietoanahe so ROA ee Cee 10 00 

Palmyra, N. J. 5 00 
5 


Waconia ey Mianiriy tes tty ack tee er ee one eae 00 
1,588 00 
JN RSI NOERTEG MONA Neneh tl oy Co onepenonooonapoecuadoboouascdoke 1522535 
; $ 3,283 25 

Disbursed as follows: 

Salaries, 2 missionaries full time; 1, four months............ $ 3,000 00 
Repairs Daxes: slnstirancew I tca oes ieee eee ee 170 35 
Alle InirmaryesE xpenses, 4.war vac eae oe eee 66 78 
Creditenormary=s Cunnentie \CCOUTtE a ierite eterna eee 46 12 
$ 3,283 25 
The Potrero Infirmary Capital account now amounts to.......... $2,150 00 


C. THE NICARAGUAN MISSION 


Total contributions for all phases of the Nicaraguan Mission as 
itemized above in the two columns of the tabular statement....$24,740 02 


Allocated from the General Foreign Missions Collection........ 12,000 0C 
Appropriated by. the S. Pi G.-....... acces 5,011 72 
Transferred trom the” Motor” Boat Funds: 2s seem eieee 1,064 73 
Special Publication Fund for Miskito Grammar................ 118 30 
Interest on the Nicaraguan Provincial Fund..............00.0. 44 21 


$42,978 98 
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. Disbursed as follows: 
Sent to the field for missionaries’ salaries and all regular ex- 


DENSESmMOLMINe F MISSION: acer ws Cee te ote tale ste neem ert $36,000 00 
Specialeorrts semtororthe meld. tyortan voters imei ier one 829 71 
Pearl Lagoon Battle Losses 

LENGE iG: ASHAISTOTIE cig GO iG EERO Eee eee $1,128 67 

HOE PSLOn Ande sr. we Lede Olfte etek sete tiek coches « 1,220 21 

2,348 88 

Traveling Expenses of five missionaries and families......... 2,405 30 
piralisienredmostiemvluica was Station ne ie erent te ss cetera. 745 00 
Rublicationvot, the; Miskito» Graminat ect on .cie oe aus ees «See es 328 30 
Glelerrams Circularsqereriodicalsis.u...s.. seh ces mene sales 46 79 
GUCAtOneO tagStident hos c. vaiags. sis ncuo esses ee IS Sok OSEAN 275 00 
$42,978 98 


_ The great role that is played by the support of “Own” mis- 
sionaries is most strikingly shown by the fact that there were 
contributed for 


ALASKA for 3 Missionaries and 12 Native Workers.......... $ 3,408 51 

mC@APIBORINTAt oral: Missionary <5. 0cen sce e os ore cc nee was 1,500 00 
NICARAGUA for 10 Missionaries and 16 Native Workers..... 12,529 15 

SUECPNIAUM stores Natives VWOtkensen c aaconcc assis lecosmenee 723 68 

MRED EAP a forme2 BIN ATIVE BWV ONKELS poi quilt ciscs cyoie anova isle iegel sole fas Bragshors 100 00 

$18,261 34 


Not all the “patrons” pay the entire salaries of their 
“proteges,” but even so this method brings in most helpful suport 

Total voluntary contributions, exclusive of all income from 
invested funds, trade, etc., were for 


UNAS lors Mec eres ey TET TAPE ee ps Te he acd irs AKER ae ks $17,034 18 
@aliternia: acco sac ake Pea eat Anne chet Geiriaae ale MEE saath: Aton ERP ec 1,588 00 
INE carar tia eee cnr seins chaeie baa eens Aha Ree 24,7401 02 

Allocated to Nicaragua from the General Foreign Missions Col- 
LECHOMN ena CaO Tee Oe eG, Sette camy Lead Ree 12,000 00 
$55,362 20 


Exclusive of the special offerings for the liquidation of the 1925 Nica- 
ragua Deficit this total exceeds the phenomenal high figure of 1926 by over 
$6,000.00. 

Other American Mission Boards are deeply concerned by a startling 
falling off of contributions. With humble gratitude we can speak only of 
increased giving for this great task, which our Lord has committed to all 
His true disciples. 

Let praise and thanksgiving be rendered first of all to Him, to Whom 
belongs the silver and the gold, and Who has enabled us to give after this 
sort. 

Then let gratitude be given to all who have helpd to bring about this 
glorious result,—to the devoted missionaries on the field and to the self- 
sacrificing givers North and South at home. 

PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ, 
President and Treasurer. 
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VI 


SUMMARY OF CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE NORTHERN 


PROVINCE OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


FOR ALL FOREIGN MISSION CAUSES FOR THE 


YEAR 1926 
Moreien Missionsumny Generale srr. a meats tee iene enn $15,026 
Alaska- Mission including Orphanage ................ 1S, 60N 
@aliforiiias MISSIONS Grace clare & eucvis ohh o orememeN sey siete Men opm ma eee 3,144 
NicarazuamMission= “Deficitme aca cr eee $15,688 88 
GurrentieA ccountelvan. ck siaero er 26,601 19 
——___—__—_— 42,290 
Surina nie wuGDCTS. sacleiaites uy chee seotie cmaltons $ 1,666 21 
vis Peter M. Legene’s Work ......... 230 56 
INativ.e: IWiOGKErS). f6> ais uses wacko aomeieue 655 59 
oe ————————_ 2,552 
MME PETS; VTCLUSATEMT, ooo sue) a, ayes selsous) jo. ners uty ape ao oem Ne 1,910 
Western Himalaya Mission (Tibet), Leh Hos- 
LGA a ee eel crane ts tee ra cate cuca se er reine soe omen $ 120 00 
Native WiOTKErSiva, a nacta ctorctecre reac 110 00 
— 230 
South Atricas Native: Wiorkensies. << sie ccc) ste ee som rene none 123 
Retired Missionaries and Children of Missionaries .... 5,947 
Homerote Deaconessesim Niesi< yn ©) weiner. tenet 568 
HerrmhutvChildren’seEOmeG is. ses cd ao aoe eee arene 355 
Moravian Worksin Poland. sai ssrs oi sie ee 174 
Nissionsain JC zZEChO-SlOVa Klas excel eeu eo ten eeeh es one ened 3,796 
Missionanyeliteratune: sDistrinted mine erie cieieien eieieenen ele 971 
Nearer Mast RGEIICLE : 2275 curctav sas wucer che ia enckohs cuarerarereiewenouceeee 1,659 
$92,408 
Deducteall. SB. GisAppropriationsi eee eae 11,938 
$80,469 
Deduct all Contributions from outside the Northern 
PTOVINICE? \ 5.55. setae Ge ect ances! See, cae OC OEE Eee 12,452 


Total Foreign Mission Contribution from the Northern 
Province, 19 2:6. .... 5c arn cask oe $68,017 
Corresponding total in 1925 


Increase. in, 19:26. 32-3 a0. 4 eee $23,158 


83 
98 


08 


Of this phenomenal increase $15,688.88 are due to the success- 
ful effort to liquidate last year’s mission deficit, but even excluding 


this, there is an increase of almost $7,500.00. 


Average per- communicant in 1922 was ..........<..... $ 
Average per communicant in 1923 
Average per communicant in 1924 
Average per communicant in 1925 
Average per communicant in 1926 
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Summary of all Contributions from the Northern Province only for 
all Causes passing through the Provincial Treasury during the 


ae Fiscal Years closing in 1926, exclusive of all Income from 
unds: 


MIP oOreiens CauseseasecbOVes se ti. ve ae ee $68,017 35 
LTO MIC MIMISSTONG mare ee te tee ha NEOs Wee eS ere 7,973 84 
ineologicalesemunavys——alleaeccountsmeer. Gee. Mee. 11,5532 '18 
Retired Ministers a iWollectlon jhe me sasiele aes dns fees od 4,386 74 
Inereasevonh theusustentavion Hund mm. 6.) eek) seeds 3,625 00 
EVOvincialerdiiniseraciOly «agers eee oo dimes acd le. 16,852 60 
Widows eHouse, sBethlehem. Pas, &. .6. stewed. 299 00 
ASINGTICATM ET DIOLS OCTOLY eMac Ie cai eee ete i hicet Paks cok ard 853 22 
NacuLedseAnn witiesetor wher se Geeks ees aisha s hacen 1,700 00 
OChereViatiredmeAnnNUdties) om «Uae Eng Rem Sols: eres 1,500 00 

Total for the Northern Province only, 1926 ..... $116,739 93 
Correspondinewmtotaliein: 19:25: 9 5 awe AMP. We ness Seo ene 101,654 64 

IB aver eer cyey shel 3 WO WOT Gils Nene aRmene eoo eee nes 5 eee Sonat) Jaa: LAY 


This increase is due to the increase in the Foreign Mission con- 
tributions. : 


Those amounts, however, are by no means complete. No contri- 
butions for the Larger Life Foundation, or for various forms of 
District Work, or for local building operations, or for gifts made 
to many Home and Foreign Mission causes and sent direct to the 
beneficiaries, are included in the above, but ONLY such contribu- 
tions as are accounted for in the Provincial Treasurer’s office. But 
of these gifts the 


Average per communicant for 1922 was .........0.).0046 $=) bea 
AVetace DEL COMMUMICANC LOTRLODSs Sat. ane 5 28s) s oss eer 7 15 
Averagesper commiunicantsfor 1 924. Ne caine ew wis oe AO 8133 
AVveracesper communicant for, 19.2572 «2 besiege Soe. Sales. Samed 
Averave, per commiunicant?fory1 9216 Ger sts trees los wists Gatehake & 6 58 


Additional Notes on the Statistics. 


1. Note particularly that the contributions for Alaska and Nica- 
ragua, as well as for California (included in “all other Mission 
Causes”) are NOT for the CALENDAR year 1926, but for the FIS- 
CAL YEAR September 1st, 1925, to August 31st, 1926. 

2. The Ohio Missionary Society contributed $1,998.88 for va- 
rious mission causes during the year, but by instruction of the Di- 
rectors this amount is included in the totals of six contributing Ohio 
congregations. 

3. Note that $365.00 were contributed for the general foreign 
mission cause through the agency of the American Society in Aid 
of Moravian Missions. Pastors and laymen should furnish the Sec- 
retary, the Rev. H. E. Stocker, Ph.D., 63 Hamilton Terrace, New 
York City, with the names and addresses of all ‘‘prospects.”’ ‘‘Pros- 
pects” are all former Moravians, now no longer resident members 
of any Moravian congregations, no matter where they now live or 
what their present Church affiliations are. PLEASE PAY SPECIAL 
ATTENTION TO THIS SUGGESTION. 

4. The amounts opposite the titles ‘‘Unclassified’’ and ‘‘Non-Mo- 
ravian” may not be accurate, because if the Treasurer does not know 
the contributors personally, he can not always tell whether they 
are non-resident members of Moravian congregations or Non-Mora- 
vians. 
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5. There are 38 congregations contributing at the rate of more 
than $2.50 per capita for all Foreign Mission causes, which is 16 
more than in 1925. While this is a fairly high per capita as such 
things unfortunately go, yet five cents per week for all purposes 
connected with the upbuilding of the Kingdom of our Lord abroad 
is not something to glory over unduly. And how about those con- 
gregations, where the per capita is lower: 

There are 13 congregations which gave more than $5.00 per 
capita for Foreign Causes. Last year there were only five. 


i. Philadelphia; Hirst Church Gace... =o $12 48 
2 Bethlehemyr Pawar ewe ees ee es 9 30 
3. | MOrk. sMirst Churches oc cae esiss se eee er suas th SNS 
4. Nazareth > Pan sa qos an cis ma a eierae 7 50 
bey New works MingtsC hurchitw sa) sine aus 7 41 
6 Hebron iin niger ek shee s wien a ieee sl ercets 6 95 
fee ee By Try ee VAT Sa ret chest ate at aa ate uate amar cae 6 70 
Sim EWatertowny Was «cies le steerdercia s seminars Gre0) 
Oe Beth anys ee NENG, lor ties elias ore emokeaereer tee 6 67 
DO mT GIL Ze Paes ay 2 cust ey ancy ay vation 4 6 eee Ce en GMOS 
Lia Casselton = Ne iD: oa tetas f0the cis sierra ee 5 82 
Ue SOCIOL Nee LE Gare iter Gow asek sche wet eeted eects 5 163 
VB) Berea VIN § cus ears caebanaiere sielstemekee eee 5 20 


The high per capita of Bethlehem is especially noteworthy and 
praiseworthy, as it is always difficult to maintain a high per capita 
in a large congregation. 

These averages are worked out at the cost of considerable time 
and labor in order to furnish Pastors with data with which to spur 
their congregations to greater efforts, where the per capita is low, 
and in order to counteract the exaggerated averages often ascribed 
to Moravians. 

6. The gifts for Foreign Mission causes from the Southern Prov- 
ince are not at all complete. The amount given in the summary is 
only that which was transmitted through the Bethlehem office. Addi- 
tional details may be found in ‘‘The Wachovia Moravian.’’ 

This summary is submitted for careful study by 

Yours fraternally, 
PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ, 
Secretary of Missions and Provincial Treasurer. 
Bethlehem, Pa., Tuesday, February 1st, 1927, 9:32 P.M. 
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VII 
LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 
NOVEMBER 1, 1927 


Honorary or professional titles are noted with the usual abbreviations. 
Bishops are indicated. Ep,, Presbyters, P., and Deacons, D. 


Abel, Allen, (P.) Shillington, Pa., 1890 
Albrecht, Charles A., (P.) Excelsior, Minn., 1904 
Albright, Samuel C., (P.) NMorkapbas 1894 
Andrews, Edgar E., Philadelphia, Pa., 1925 
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Backenstoe, M. J., (M.D.) Emaus, Pa., 1923 
10 Bahnsen, George F., (P.) Nazareth, Pa., 1881 
Bailey, Herbert C., Scranton, Pa., 1881 
Barletta, Ettore, (P.) New Dorp, N. Y., 1919 
Bassett, Walter H., Philadelphia, Pa., 1918 
Bautz, Alfred Louis, (D.) Aurelia, N. D., 1926 
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Beck, Hon. James M., (LL.D.) Washington, D. C.,, 1887 
Beck, Paul E., East Stroudsburg, Pa., 1926 
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Beckel, Clarence, E., Bethlehem, Pa., 1918 
20 Beckel, Fred T., Bethlehem, Pa., 1919 
Beckel Howard, Ventnor, N. J., 1896 
Beckel, Ralph, Bethlehem, Pa., 1919 
Beitel, Richard O., Nazareth, Pa., 1877 
Bender, Elmer D., (D.) Graceham, Md., 1923 
25 Benner, Hartford, Coopersburg, Pa., 1924 
Bergstresser, George D., Bethlehem, Pa., 1923 
Bergstresser, Milton, Emaus, Pa., 1920 ' 
Bernhart, Clayton, Bethlehem, Pa., 1926 
Betge, Alfred C., Bethlehem, Pa., 1911 
30 Betge, P. Frank, Bethlehem, Pa., 1917 
Bishop, Edwin P., Bethlehem, Pa., 1878 
Bishop, Emil J., Bethlehem, Pa., 1884 
Bishop, Morris G., Bethlehem, Pa., 1896 
Bishop, Rufus F., (P.) Nicaragua, 1921 
35 Bodder, Jesse M., Bethlehem, Pa., 1925 
Boehm, Clarence H., Bethlehem, Pa., 1917 
Borhek, Henry, Bethlehem, Pa., 1923 
Bowers, Wm. igh. Philadelphia, Pa. 1916 
Bregenzer, Karl, (D.) Nicaragua, 1922 
40 Brennecke, Robert H., Watertown, Wis., 1892 
Brennecke, Robert H., Jr., (P.) Bethlehem, Pa., 1903 
Brickenstein, Lawrence, Winston-Salem, N. C., 1887 
Brinker, Adam, Bethlehem, Pa., 1896 
Brodhead, Albert, Bethlehem, Pa., 1888 
45 Bruner, J. George, (P.) Winston-Salem, N. C., 1915 
Brunner, Edm. deS., (P.,Ph.D.) New York, N. Y., 1911 
Burkhardt, Herman A., (M.D.) Bethlehem, Pa., 1887 
Butzin, Arthur F., (P.) Bethel, Alaska, 1910 
Charman, George, Bethlehem, Pa., 1896 
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Name of Member Joined the Society Died 
Marcus A. Krause, Bethlehem, Pa., 1869 December 9, 1926 
Henry A. Groman, Bethlehem, Pa., 1887 December 20, 1926 
J.F.McCuiston, Winston-Salem,N.C., 1920 December 20, 1926 
Jacob Howard, Cold Spring, N. Y., 1905 December 23, 1926 
Herbert K. Martin, Nazareth, Pa., 1926 January 3, 1927 
Samuel Groenfeldt, De Pere, Wis., 1888 March 20, 1927 
William H. Vogler, Nazareth, Pa., 1872 April 24, 1927 
George Murray, Bethlehem, Pa., 1893 June 2, 1927 
Charles L. Moench, Atlantic City, N.J. 1878 June 11, 1927 
Fred. Keller, Bethlehem, Pa. 1890 June 18, 1927 
John H. Schoechert, De Forest, Wis., 1889 June 26, 1927 
Clarence A. Wolle, Plainfield, N. J., 1878 July 3, 1927 
Abraham C. Prince, Bethlehem, Pa., 1889 July 31, 1927 
Herman B. Marx, Nazareth, Pa., 1921 October 18, 1927 
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VIII 


“QWN MISSIONARIES” AND “NATIVE CATECHISTS” 
SUPPORTED BY PATRONS 


ALASKA:—Foreign Missionaries :— 
Arthur F. Butzin by Trinity Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Fred T. Schwalbe 
A. B. Martin 


Native Workers :— 


Fred. Tokoak 
Samuel Knetsialra 


Piyoalra 

Henry Beaver 
Wascilie 

Joseph Igamarak 
Lloyd Neck 
Tshunganyog 


Ivan Petluska 


James Kinigak 
Paul Pangaligalra 


Makar 


Christ Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Mayodan, N. C. 


West Green Bay, Wis., Sunday-school. 

West Green Bay, Wis., Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 

West Green Bay, Wis., Young Ladies’ 
Bible Class. 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., First Church 
Sunday-school. 

Hope, Ind., Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. 

W. O. Sturgeon, Olathe, Kansas. 

Dover, Ohio, Sunday-school. 

Castleton Corners, N. Y., Sunday- 
school. 

J. E. Volkmann, Watertown, Wis., and 

Tremont Terrace, N. Y., Sunday-school. 

Watertown, Wis., Sunday-school. 

York, Pa., First Church, Alaska Mission 
Band. 

Freedom, Wis., Y. P. S. C. E. 


CALIFORNIA :—Missionary :— 


William H. Weinland 


Native Worker :— 
Saturnio Calac 


The First Christian Endeavor Union of 
the Eastern District. 


The First C. E. Union of the Eastern 
District. 


NICARAGUA:—Foreign Missionaries :— 


Guido Grossmann 
Kenneth G. Hamilton 
Frederick Wovrff 

G, A Heidenreich 


Annie Lee Stafford 
Howard H. Stortz 


Conrad Shimer 
Rufus F. Bishop 
A. O. Danneberger 
F, EH. Schramm 


Home Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Calvary Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Fairview Church, Winston-Salem, N. C, 

Fries Memorial Church, Winston-Salem, 
NEC; 

Kernersville, N, C., and Immanuel, N. C. 

ae James A. Gray, Winston-Salem, 

oC 

Bethlehem, Pa., Y. M. M. S. 

Lititz, Pa. 

Alberta, Canadian District. 

Staten Island Missionary Society, 
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Native Workers of various grades:— 


Peter Watson 


Dannery Downs 
Arnold Stone 


Ignatius Maipit 


Theophilus Jotham 


S. E. Ramsay 


Joshua Bedford 


Clement Bailey 
Charles Moses 

Timothy Pablo 
J. Aug. Palmer 


Cornelius Igle 
Leo Miller 
Henry Vaughn 
Isaac Lewis 


Adrian Daran 


Netario Kinsman 


F. Sprang 

H. Claire 
Gangapersad 
Alfred Wachter 


Frederick Gessel 


Frederick Gaander 


William Belfer 


College Hill Sunday-school, Bethlehem, 
Pa: 

Nazareth, Pa., A Family. 

Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Y. P. S. C. E., and 

Zoar, Minn., Y. P. 8S. C. E. and Sunday- 
school, and 

Canaan Ne Dyn ease en Ei 

Gnadenhuetten, Ohio. 

Emmaus, Pa., Sunday-school, and Phil- 
adelphia, First Church, David Zeis- 
berger Missionary Society. 

Bethlehem,, Pa., West Side Missionary 
Society, and 

Lancaster, Pa., Sunday-school. 

Bethany. es Minn.,.0.) ae eo © aH ema cd 
Sunday-school. 

Berea, Minn., the Nienow Family. 

Anonymous. 

Hebron, Minn., Ladies’ Aid Society. 

Nazareth, Pa., Twenty Minutes’ Society, 
and Friedberg, N. C. 

Charles D. Keehln, Birmingham, Ala. 

Bethania, N. C. 

Home Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. Holt Haywood, Mont- 
Chait aN. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. Holt Haywood, Mont- 
clair, N. J 

London Association. 


SURINAM:—Native Workers :— 


Palmyra, IN: J. 

Chaska, Minn., Sunday-school. 

Nazareth, Pa., Sunday-school. 

West Salem, Ill., Y. P. S. C. E. 

Bethlehem, Pa., Preparatory School 
Missionary Society. 

Berea), Minnis ¥- 2) S.C. HE: 

Great Kills, N. Y., Sunday-school. 


SOUTH AFRICA:—Foreign Missionary :— 
Walther Bourquin Home Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Native Workers :— 


Frederick Baalie 


William Mazwi 


Chompel 
Spaljor 


Bethel NN; DS YR. S. C._H: 
Leonhard Muehler Trust. 


WESTERN HIMALAYA (TIBET) :—Native Workers :— 


Miss Jessie Isaacs, San Diego, Calif. 
Missionary Band, Bible Institute, Los 


Angeles, California. 
(These two are non-Moravians.) 


Beds in the Leh Hospital!:— 
David Zeisberger Missionary Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa., First Church. 
BE. M. B., Philadelphia, First Church. 
West Salem, I1l., Junior C. E. 
Castleton Corners, N. Y., Sunday-school. 
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JERUSALEM, PALESTINE:— 


Bed in the Home for Women’s Missionary Society, Bethle- 
Lepers hem, Pa. 

The Union of the King’s Daughters, Bethlehem, Pa., and the 
Communion offerings of the Nazareth, Pa., congregation more than 
pay for beds in the Home, but no specific bed has been assigned to 
these contributors. 


BOHEMIA:—Orphans in the Dauba Orphanage:— 


Wayside Gatherers, Nazareth, Pa. 
Primary Class, Central Moravian Sun- 
day-school, Bethlehem, Pa. 


This list may not be absolutely complete, but it shows what a 
role this phase of missionary support plays. The amounts contri- 
buted for Native Workers and Missionaries range all the way from 
$50.00 to $1,500 per annum. Unfortunately not all the patrons, 
however, pay the actual salaries in full. 


REPORSbROM THE FIELDS 


Under the Direct Supervision of the 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
among the Heathen 


And Conducted with the Co-operation of the 


Foreign Missionary Society, Moravian 


Church, South 


Alaska California Nicaragua 


SUPERINTENDENT ARTHUR F. BUTZIN AND FAMILY 


The Rev. Arthur F. Butzin, Superintendent of the Alaska 
Mission and his family, Mrs. Butzin and Children. The chil- 
dren are James, aged 14, who entered Nazareth Hall, Naza- 
reth, Pa., as a cadet, September 1927; Walter 12; Kenneth, 9; 
and Donald, 5. These ages here given refer to the time of 
the taking of the photograph by the Rev. S. H. Gapp, D.D., 
while on an Official visit to Alaska, August 1926. <A cluster 
of spruce trees near the Orphanage, at Nunapitsinghak, form 
the background. 


THE REV. A. STECKER, WITH THE REV. F. DREBERT 
AND FAMILY 


Bro. Stecker, right, is holding Florence Drebert. His daughter, Miss 
Anna Stecker is next to the left. Grouped on the left are Rev. Ferdinand 
Drebert, Mrs. Drebert and their son, William. The picture was taken 
by the Rev. S. H. Gapp at the time of the Mission Conference, August 
1926, at the Orphanage. After 43 'years of devoted missionary service 
Bro. Stecker retired, arriving in the States in September 1927, and with 
his daughter Anna and son Samuel, has taken up his home in the “Gray 
Cottage,” Ephrata Missionary Home, Nazareth, Pa. He served 17 years 
in Labrador before being transferred to Alaska. 
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IX 


ALASKA 


Semi-Annual Report of Bethel, June 1 to December 31, 1926 


The outstanding feature of the half year under review is 
the official visit of Bro. S. H. Gapp. He arrived here the fifth 
of June aboard the S. S. Tupper, which also delivered a cargo 
of supplies for the inhabitants of the entire Kuskokwim Valley. 


Bro. Gapp’s visit extended to the fifteenth of August when 
he returned to the “outside” via the Kuskokwim-Yukon portage, 
up the Yukon and Tanana to Nenana, thence by the Alaska Rail- 
road to Seward, there connecting with steamers Seattle-bound. 
How different the mode of travel in the days when Bro. Hamil- 
ton visited the Alaska Mission. By odd chances on small sailing 
schooners, on Columbia River boats and row boats that journey 
was tediously and laboriously accomplished! And since Bro. 
Gapp left another advance in transportation was made. Mr. 
Felder, a local merchant, arrived here by aeroplane in five and 
a half hours flying from Fairbanks, Alaska, a distance of about 
five hundred miles, as the crow flies. The arrival of the plane 
was well advertised, but nevertheless there was considerable 
thrill of excitement when she came into sight. Natives and 
white folks alike craned their necks to see the big bird alight 
gracefully on the sand-bar opposite Bethel. A number of Beth- 
elites would have taken a flight but the sleet and freezing river 
made the aviator anxious to leave these coastal regions behind. 

The missionaries were glad to have a representative of the 
governing board of the Church visit the field. Letters and re- 
ports often fail in definiteness and comprehensiveness and do 
not avail of the possibility of immediately explaining vague or 
partially or faultily comprehended points. That Bro. Gapp might 
have a thorough and comprehensive understanding of our Alas- 
ka Mission in all its phases, he visited every corner of the field, 
easily approachable in summer and later all the missionaries 
gathered at the Kuskokwim Home and School in conference to 
study the problems of the field. The resolutions of this confer- 
ence form the basis for the further study by the Home Board 
of the Alaska Mission’s needs. 

Though the official was the prime objective of this visita- 
tion, yet to the missionaries and the native Church the happy 
contacts with Bro. Gapp, as one of the Church in the homeland, 
were the immediately important. What the official results may 
be, remains to be seen. But the missionaries, their white friends 
and the native Church will long remember Bro, Gapp’s visit and 
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his inspirational addresses. Such an inspirational contact with 
the home field is of appreciable value to the missionary workers 
and to the native congregations. Too bad that the expense of 
the journey renders frequent repetitions of the experience pro- 
hibitive! 

Immediately after the missionary conference, the helpers 
gathered at Bethel for instruction. Never before did we have 
so many workers gathered from all corners of the Alaska field. 
Several men from the Greek Catholic Communion joined our 
men for instruction. This coming from up and down the river, 
from the tundra and from the coast, emphasized to the workers, 
that though they may be working alone, separated by distances 
and impossibilities of travel, that really all are working for one 
divine Master and for His cause—the salvation of their people. 


The summer was unusually hot and dry. That week of 
instruction was no exception’ The class periods had been set 
from nine to noon and from one to four in the afternoon and 
one hour of song in the evening. The afternoon and evening 
schedule was not adhered to. The will to learn, uninfluenced 
by the heat, set all time limitations aside. The afternoon ses- 
sions usually lasted right up to six o’clock and the evening hour 
of song extended well into the second hour. 


In these hours the tunes of all translated hymns were re- 
hearsed. The Eskimos love to sing the hymns, but frequently 
the tunes used at the distant villages cannot be found in any 
known hymnal! We hope that these “Singstunden” will have 
a good influence on the singing at their own services. That the 
hymns are not only ornate to worship, but also soul-winning 
appears in the conversion of one Pangaligalra, leading man at 
Kipnek. His soul was stirred by the hymn, ‘Lord, Christ, re- 
veal Thy holy face.” 


This period of instruction and “getting together” was en- 
couraging and helpful to the native workers and no less so to 
the missionaries. As a man from Quinhagak said: “We have 
had our lamps refilled with oil. Now let us go back to our vil- 
lages and turn the wicks up higher.” Our people may still be 
ignorant, often superstitious, easily influenced for evil, but they 
also show a keen desire to know the higher and better things. 


That the white missionary cannot adequately cover the field 
our last report pictured. Therefore we are the more thankful 
that the helpers and the elders of many of our congregations 
actively work to cover this lack. Realizing the importance of 
training their youth right, some of them hold special services 
for the young folks and with marked success. Even the fathers 
and mothers find them too interesting to keep away! It is a joy 
to deal with such earnest seekers of light and truth. On the 
other hand we also meet the hypocrites. Here are the words of 


The Steamship “W. M. Tupper’ Docking at 
Tacoma, Washington 


A steel ship of 1,800 tons displacement, which during recent years 
has been carrying our freight and missionaries to Alaska. The photo- 
graph was furnished by the West Coast Grocery Company, of Tacoma 
Washington, Agent for the Alaska Mission on the Pacific Coast. ‘ 


The “Tupper” and ‘The Moravian II.” at 
Bethel, Alaska 


This picture, made by the Rev. S. H. Gapp, D.D., August 1926, gives 
us a good view of the water-front of Bethel. The object with the sun-lit 
top, right fore-ground, is a river barge. To the left are chicken-yard, 
garden and green-house. The boardwalk leads to the dock. The “Tupper” 
is seen at the Felder and Gale dock, on the upper end of the island which 
lies before Bethel. The ‘Moravian’ is seen to the right of, and steaming 
toward the “Tupper.” The water between the main-land and the island 
is the “slough,” pronounced “slew.” 


UMEUD IRONS SSy dal (eweuziee 
PREPARED FOR ALASKA 
WHRATHER 


At Bethel, Alaska, Superin- 
tendent Butzin’s home in the 
background. The hip boots 
and rain-coat may or may not 
have been more serviceable 
than the furs during that sum- 
mer of 1926, in which Brother 
Gapp made his official visit to 
this sub-arctic region, for “the 
summer was unusually hot and 
Gnyerw 
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one of this class: “We are like a flapjack, burned on the one 
side, well done on the other. When the missionary comes we 
show the well done side, but when he is gone, up we flop the 
other side!” 

During the summer Holy Communion was partaken of by 
the members of our up-river congregations, and by those of one 
of the down-river congregations. Here also eight young folks 
were admitted to the Communion by the rite of Confirmation. 

Our local chapel has been reshingled. The natives fur- 
nished the labor and are trying to defray the cost of shingles 
out of local collections. An addition should really be built to 
our chapel, as it is inadequate for Sunday-school purposes and 
especially during the Christmas season when there are visitors 
from other places. However, we cannot see our way clear, 
financially. 

The Akiak congregation has added a twelve foot addition 
to their chapel and expect to cover expenses without outside 
help. 

Several of our native congregations have had collections 
on behalf of the Kuskokwim Home and School. As a rule they 
do not give dollars or denominations thereof, but most of the 
collections consisted of dried salmon which the children can 
appreciate without cooking or other preparation! 

The Christmas season is always a happy one for all of us. 
Friends in the States remembered the children and also some 
of their parents were thus remembered! Thank you! The chil- 
dren diligently practiced and hence made an excellent presenta- 
tion of the Christmas story in pageant setting. (This is the 
opinion of the audience, white and native folks alike.) The 
children held the rapt attention of a crowded chapel—crowded 
to the outdoor steps. Another large congregation gathered 
for a candle service on the Sunday after Christmas. May the 
Light of lights shine more and more in the hearts of all. 

And so another year has drawn to a close. We can say, 
“Thus far He has helped us.” In His Name we can enter the 
New Year, for He is the same yesterday, today and forevermore. 


Fraternally yours, 
THE BETHEL MISSIONARIES. 


Semi-Annual Report of Bethel, January to June, 1927 


Winter is the time for contact with our people. It is then 
that the short and cold days bring them together. It is then 
that they have their social affairs, feasts, dances or plays. From 
the Winter villages, the men go out on their hunting excursions, 
but while they may be out in the wilderness for several weeks 
at a stretch, they return home again to the life of the igloo and 
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kashga, or kashima. Among the Christian Eskimos, if the hunt- 
ing ground is not too far distant, it is becoming the custom to 
spend Sunday at home. 

The hunters have had a fair catch of fox and mink and high 
prices have prevailed. But the really fortunate hunters are only 
a small percentage of the eligible natives. While several have 
trapped over a thousand dollars’ worth, the larger number se- 
cured less than one hundred dollars’ worth of fur. 


The fur laws are becoming more stringent each year. Here- 
tofore not much attention was given to particular seasons or 
to particular methods. Now the regulations are manifold and 
the hunters are required to know the law. For the native who 
is unable to read, the whole matter is very bewildering. Just 
how serious the matter is, you may easily gather from the fol- 
lowing incidents: 

The confirmation class was studying the Ten Command- 
ments. Having reached the Commandment: “Thou shalt not 
kill,” the teacher asked, “What shall we not kill?” And in all 
seriousness, one of the boys answered, “Fox!” 


Several of our members were so unfortunate as to trans- 
gress the regulations and had to spend a month in jail, although 
of nearly all of them we can say that the transgression was not 
committed wilfully. 

They want to obey the law, but sometimes it is very difficult 
for them to do so, as for instance, when Mr. Native may have 
a large family and the larder at home may be empty, while he 
is out on the lone tundra within range of illegal fur! 


During this season, all of the villages in the Bethel Dis- 
trict were visited—most of them twice. The privilege of the 
Holy Communion was made available to all of our members, 
and a personal conversation, or “speaking,” was held with each 
communicant. Some needed encouragement and inspiration, 
others, urgent warning, while others again were found impossi- 
ble,—utterly indifferent to things spiritual and to all sturdy, 
moral living. There may not be many such, but even those few 
can pour bitterness over the joys of response and success. 


At Tuluksak, the Japanese, who started out so well and was 
the cause of so much rejoicing among our Christians, has, since 
the death of his wife, gone backwards decidedly. We believe 
that he was sincere but lacked firmness, so that when troubles 
came and misunderstandings arose, he became the easy mark 
for an immoral family, who now live with and upon him. In the 
difficulties which have followed others have become involved, 
so that, if one were inclined to be pessimistic, it would seem 
as if peace and orderly development were things of the past in 
Tuluksak village. Illicit liquor has also added its shadow to 
these others. Several white men (not primitive Eskimos had a 
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This picture was taken by 
Mr. Paul Estel, the wireless 
operator at Bethel, from the 
84 foot high pole supporting 
the antennae. The Moravian 
Church is in the fore-ground. 
The house next to it is the 
Schwalbe home. Back of it you 
see a bit of the storm shelter 
of the work shop. This was 
the first house in Bethel, built 
and occupied by the Kilbuck 
and Weinland families. Be- 
yond the Schwalbe home, is 
the home of Superintendent 
Butzin, and directly back of it 
-the mission store. Beyond, to 
the right of the board-walk is 
the sawmill, the smoke-stack 
indicating the engine room. 

Joining the preceding pic- 
ture of Bethel to the upper 
right portion of this one gives 
a good idea of the up-river 
section of the town. 


Bethel, Alaska, from a Mast of the 
“Wire-less’’ Statoin. 


Fourth of July Celebration at Bethel 


At this celebration, July 5, 1926, the Rev. S. H. Gapp, D.D., was the 
speaker. He is seen delivering his address before the church door. There 
were 315 people present. The house next to the church is the home of 
the Rev. F. T. Schwalbe. Next to that can be seen a portion of the home 
of the Superintendent, the Rev. A. F. Butzin. 


GENERAL MISSION CONFERENCE, KUSKOKWIM ORPHANAGE, 
NUNAPITSINGHAK, ALASKA, AUGUST, 1926 


The home of the Principal, the Rev. Charles Moore, forms the back- 
ground. Standing, left to right: Helper Ivan Petluska, Rev. A. Stecker, 
Rev. F. Drebert, Rev. A. Butzin, Superintendent; Rev. S. H. Gapp, Official 
Visitor; Rev. F. T. Schwalbe, Rev. C. Moore, Principal of the Orphanage. 
Seated: Mrs. Drebert, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Butzin, Mrs. Schwalbe. 


—Photograph by the Rev. S. H. Gapp, D.D. 


CONFERENCE OF NATIVE HELPERS AND ELDERS, 


Bethel, Alaska, August 1926. See the Bethel report, page 42. 
—The Rev. S. H. Gapp, D.D. 
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shameful carousal, making at least one night hideous for the 
bewildered natives. Some of our young men, when they freight 
supplies to Bear Creek, where New York capital is operating a 
dredge, are being tempted with the stuff. We are glad to be 
able to say that our leading native men are decidedly against 
“boozing” among their people. 

The work at the other villages has changed little in char- 
acter. 

At Akiak there are about thirty white folks and a hundred 
and fifty natives. The enlarged chapel conveniently seats them 
all at the evening English services, when practically all the in- 
habitants of the village attend. It would be desirable to have 
a Sunday-school here, but there are not workers with sufficient 
inclination to make this possible. Regular English services 
would also be appreciated, but alas, “the workers are few.”’ 

At Akiatsoak, the younger element took a stand against 
the old time native dance and potlatch. They maintained that 
it was wasteful of their time, so precious in gathering the means 
for subsistence, and they also felt that it hindered the pre-emi- 
nence of God and His Word in their lives. However, the elimi- 
nation was not accomplished without a struggle. Some feeling 
was generated between the young men and the old men, but as 
the young men were in the majority, they carried the day. But 
a serious question is whether they will be able to get along 
without something to replace these old customs? Their own 
suggestion is that they invite a neighboring village to unite 
with them for a kind of Mission Festival and Love-feast. It 
holds possibilities for good if carefully planned. 


The “tundra” and “down river” work continues in a healthy 
condition. The people want to hear the Word. The Napagiag- 
hamute have felled trees for their chapel. These logs are now 
on the bank of the creek and will be floated to the saw-mills after 
the fishing season. Our Napagiaghak Christians were taken 
quite by surprise to find that there was such a ready response 
to their request for a chapel. 

The West Coast people were again visited. The trip was 
not as extended as originally planned. High winds and glare 
ice hindered us from going beyond Quigillingok. This was a 
great disappointment, as we were particularly anxious to visit 
our recent Christians at Kipnek. At Kinak we were again re- 
joiced by signs of growth and progress. Those baptized the 
year before had remained faithful and continue as learners of 
the Way. This year fourteen adults were added by Baptism to 
the fellowship of believers. 

Last October, the wife of Helper Ivan Petluska died at 
Quigillingok. Quiet and unassuming, she had been an efficient 
Helpers wife, beloved and respected by the people, and our sym- 
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pathy went out to the husband and the three dear children. It 
has been a terribly difficult Winter for Helper Ivan. He had 
lost his helpmate, and his children, a mother. In addition he 
became, aware of symptoms of the dreaded tuberculosis in him- 
self. Nor was the personal loss and physical weakness his only 
grief. Shortly after Elina, his wife, had died, the natives, as 1s 
their custom in primitive life, began to besiege the widower with 
candidates for a second wife, or cook, as the second wife is often 
called among them. They were even brought to him from other 
villages. Although dismayed and heavy-hearted, he continued 
the services and such personal work as was possible under these 
trying circumstances. Toward the end of the Winter, he de- 
cided to make an end of the intolerable situation and married 
his step-sister. From what we have seen, the motherless chil- 
dren have in her a motherly soul, and our prayer is that a bless- 
ing may rest upon the home of Helper Ivan. The doctor at 
Akiak examined him this Spring and feund a bad spot in his 
left lung, but believed that with out-door life and proper food 
the disease may be checked. 

At Bethel a confirmation class of ten was instructed and on 
Palm Sunday were received into communicant membership. On 
Easter Day evening, the Sunday-school presented a pageant of 
the Easter story. The children had entered into its preparation 
with enthusiasm and their faithful efforts were rewarded with 
a responsive and delighted audience. One of them remarked, 
“It makes me very happy, but at the same time the tears are 
almost flowing over.” 

Before and after Easter we did some translating of the 
Word. Helpers Robert Egsack and Jim Kinegak were our inter- 
ested and careful assistants. They appreciated the value of the 
work we were doing. As Robert said, “Even though we spend 
a long time over a short passage, we want to do our work well, 
that the Word may come to the natives in such a way that they 
will understand. I like to think of this our work going on after 
we are dead and gone.” (Robert has since passed beyond.) We 
now have translated the Passion Manual, the Gospels according 
to Matthew, Mark and John. Over seventy hymns and the more 
important Litanies are in our small hymn-book. A beginning 
has also been made with the Gospel according to Luke and the 
Acts. Only those parts translated by Brother Hinz are in print. 
As soon as the Four Gospels and the Acts are completed, we 
hope that they may be printed in order that the Word may be 
scattered among the people. The Word carries conviction to 
the hearts of those who seek. 

During the last days of April, the dreaded “Flu” appeared 
in the Bethel District. Fortunately it was not in its severest 
form, but for the natives it has been disastrous enough. For 
the most part its ravages were among the aged or otherwise 
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feeble, but it also took toll of those in the prime of life. Asa 
result our native working force will have to be reorganized. 
Among the victims were Helpers Robert Egsack, of Akiak, and 
Wascilie, of Akiatsoak. At Tuluksak one of the elders is re- 
ported dead, and at Bethel both of our elders succumbed. From 
many places we have not yet heard, but the number of the dead 
will probably climb to fifty in the Bethe! District alone. As far 
as we know now, the Quinhagak and Quigillingok Districts were 
untouched. This is due to the fact that the disease crept in on 
us at the close of the Winter travel. We hope that the germs 
have all been eradicated ere now so that the disease will not re- 
vive with Summer’s open communication and its necessary con- 
tacts. This epidemic makes new adjustments necessary and 
offers new and peculiar problems. For instance, will the people 
be able to catch sufficient fish? That is a serious question, for 
the fishing camps are still deserted. The number of orphans 
has been increased. Has our orphanage been completed for 
such a time as this? 

We beseech your continued support and prayerful interest. 
With thankful, confident hearts we look to Him Who abides our 
Inspiration and Strength; and in that Faith we enter another 
Summer’s work with its problems. 

Sincerely your Co-Workers with and for the Lord, 
THE BETHEL MISSIONARIES. 


Semi-Annual Report, Quinhagak, July 1 to December 31, 1926 


When in our last report we mentioned the early Spring and 
bright sunshine, no one ever thought that this wonderful weath- 
er would continue, but it did continue until the latter part of 
August. Probably no one living here has ever seen so beautiful 
a Summer. There were no severe storms, as in other years, and 
what made is most delightful was the almost complete absence 
of mosquitoes. In other years, when there were nice days, no 
one could enjoy them on account of the swarms of mosquitoes, 
waiting to torment and feed upon man and beast. This last 
Summer one could be out-doors at all times without being mo- 
lested. 

A snowless Winter and warm weather usually mean low 
and clear water with poor fishing, but contrary to all expecta- 
tion, the fishing was exceptionally good, the weather excellent 
for drying the fish, and, above all, the health of the people very 
good. And then our gardens, which have always given us a 
great deal of work, have repaid us this year with interest. It 
has been a pleasure to see the plants grow. It seemed almost 
as if this could not be our old Alaska. 

Unfortunately, tundra fires burned in many places, destroy- 
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ing much valuable deer pasture, and in a number of places, the 
people have had to fight the fires in order to save their homes. 


It was a great joy and blessing to have Brother Gapp, rep- 
resenting our Mission Board, pay us an official visit. You can 
scarcely realize our pleasure in seeing some one from home, 
to whom we could tell our joys and troubles. With such excep- 
tional weather, it was possible for him to visit the field in a 
manner which would not have been possible in some years. His 
presence at the Mission Conference in August was a help anc 
an inspiration, and we trust that this may prove of the greatest 
benefit to our work now and for the future. 


During the latter part of the Summer, and until the end of 
November, we had a great deal of rain, but the Winter came 
very slowly. Three times the lake froze over and the children 
had a few days of skating, but then it opened again and did not 
become cold until after Thanksgiving, after which it remained 
cold until Christmas. 

At Thanksgiving, we all remembered the Lord’s exceeding 
love and kindness to us. Five white men, besides our teachers, 
were with us on that day. In spite of the fact that the season 
had just opened, and that the weather was unfavorable for trap- 
ping, and that there was, therefore, not much fur, the collection 
amounted to $70.00. 

Christmas again was a joyful time. The weather again 
turned mild, so that those who lived at a distance could come 
to the station for the services. Again the storm-house as well 
as the church, was crowded to such an extent that it was diffi- 
cult to distribute the candles and the gifts to the children. 
While Christmas belongs in an especial manner to the children, 
the story of the coming of the Saviour, meek and lowly, to 
bring peace and joy to the weary and heavy-laden, makes a 
deep appeal to all of our people, and they want Him! 


All of our services are well attended, and the part which 
the people themselves take in the Sunday evening meetings 
shows that thy are attentive to what we say to them, and is an 
indication of spiritual life and growth. 


We now have a large number of young people here who 
have attended school in former years. With increased knowl- 
edge and mental growth has come a desire for larger social 
activity, and to hear more and to see more. This presents a 
real problem to us, as we have had no place for social gatherings. 
We have, therefore, asked the Government to build a teachers’ 
house, in order that we can use the present teachers’ house, 
which is Mission property rented to the Government. 


Recently the Government school has not been a success. 
Whether with or without the knowledge and consent of the 
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A NATIVE CABIN, QUINHAGAK, ALASKA 


“The native houses (none of our people live in igloos) 
are very small, modest, low-roofed, one-roomed cabins, 
usually having a low storm-shelter in front of the humble 
door, with but few windows. The cold side often has no 
window. In Winter the side walls are protected by cover- 
ing them, sometimes almost to the roof, with moss.” 


CHRISTIAN OF QUINHAGAK MAKING SOUVENIRS 


He had been laid up with rheumatism for years. Now 
he is quite well and sets an example in hunting and fishing. 
In his spare time he makes souvenir kayaks which he sells 
to the store. He made at least one hundred of these in one 
year. His wife is seen at work on a basket. 
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Government, the teachers have not seemed anxious either for 
the advancement of their pupils or for the spread of Christian 
influences. The teachers seemed without any program, and the 
children have sat in school without learning anything and los- 
ing their ambition to learn. The parents have become disgust- 
ed and are no longer eager to bring their children to school. We 
have urged them to take every possible advantage of the school, 
but how can we continue to do so when the parents are disap- 
pointed and the children unhappy? New teachers came to us 
in October, and we are hoping for better results, though they 
will have up-hill work to overcome the prejudices which their 
predecessors have awakened. 

The villages of Eek and Apokak were visited before Christ- 
mas, but it was impossible to get to Good News Bay, as there 
was no snow. At the latter place we have a new Helper and we 

‘hope and pray that he may be a blessing to the people in that 
region. 

Mining has begun in the mountains, and a dredge will prob- 
ably be brought in, as there is a large amount of ground suit- 
able for dredging. If that comes to pass, many things may 
change. It will mean more men, more trade and more income 
for the people, with the danger, too, of evil influences. So far, 
the miners have been good friends to the Mission, for which we 
are thankful. 

We wish to thank all of our friends who again remembered 
our children with useful gifts and toys at Christmas, which 
always give so much real joy. And we thank, too, all those 
who pray for us and our work. 

Cordially, your missionaries, 
A. STECKER, F. and M. DREBERT. 


Helpers: Willy Guinin, Apokak; Roland, Eek; Josef Brown, 
Kenak; Henry Beaver, Good News Bay. 


Semi-Annual Report, Quinhagak, January to June, 1927 


Six months ago, when we closed our last report, the time 
for the next one seemed far ahead. But time passes quickly 
even here in Alaska. Now the Winter has gone; snow and ice 
are things of the past; dogs and sleds are at rest; traps have 
been gathered together; and the men are making or mending 
nets, preparatory to the fishing season, which will soon open. 
And although it has not been a period of great abundance or 
prosperity for our people, as fox and other fur, as well as all 
other game, have been scarce, as we closed our last report with 
a sense of gratitude to the Giver of every good and perfect gift, 
so we would begin this with thankful hearts. 

A great part of the Winter was snowless, with much sun- 
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shine. The later snows were few and light and we hoped for 
an early Spring like last year. But in Alaska no two Winters 
are exactly alike. Springlike weather came later than it had for 
many years. From the latter part of March until the end of 
May, the weather was cold and cloudy with a steady north wind. 
Much of the outside work was held back and the growth of 
vegetation delayed. When in other years our river higher up 
was free from ice, this year the people were able to travel on 
the ice in safety, and it was not open until the 18th of May. 


It has been a hard time, therefore, for many of our people. 
The high winds often interfered with seal hunting, and al- 
though a goodly number of seal were caught, nearly all of them 
were small in size. Those hunting for muskrats, too, were dis- 
appointed. The lakes were not free from ice until the last days 
of May, while the small creeks were dry and had no muskrats 
in them, and when the lakes at last were free from ice, by law 
the season closed on the first of June. Squirrels, too, were 
scarce. The snowless ground had been frozen so deep that the 
squirrels were unable to work their way out until unusually late, 
the first days of June. ‘Depending upon squirrels for their food, 
those hunting them in the mountains suffered as there was no 
other game to be had. 


But while there were many disappointments, there were 
still many things for which to be thankful. The health of our 
people generally was very good; the supply of fish and other 
food stuffs held out; the geese and ducks came in good time; and 
we have lived in safety and peace, untroubled by political up- 
heavals, accidents or persecutions, of which we hear so much 
from other lands. 

The out-stations Eek, Apokak and God News Bay were vis- 
ited twice, and this year Brother Drebert was able also to visit 
Togiak, although not all of the villages on the river could be 
reached. Our Helpers do as much as they can, and, as we have 
to depend so much upon them, we pray that the Holy Spirit may 
so fill their hearts with the love of Christ that they cannot do 
otherwise than live and speak as His love constraineth them. 


Here, at Quinhakag, our services have always been weli 
attended. Almost all of our people were able to be here for the 
Passion Week. Eleven young people were added to our com- 
municant membership on Palm Sunday by confirmation. May 
the Lord, Whom they confessed before men, keep them in times 
of temptation conquerors over all that is evil! 

About the school at Quinhagak, we can only repeat what 
we have said again and again: we need teachers who love the 
Lord and the children. That “the fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom” will remain the truth for all time. 


We had not heard from the other stations or from the out- 


ESKIMO WOMEN MAKING BASKETS 


_Note the variety in size and shape and style of decoration. 

Under the direction of the missionaries, the natives have 
learned to make these baskets and other souvenirs under 
clean and sanitary conditions. Magulok (grandmother) 
Jones, on the right, is beloved by all who know her. 


ESKIMO WOMEN SPLITTING SALMON 


“The squaws split fish for drying in the wind and sun 
just as they do everywhere else in Alaska, and in the same 
manner as their ancestors have done. . . Bro. Stecker 
made a table for them and placed the fish on it to show 
them how much more easy it would be to work while stand- 
ing. They stood while he looked on. When he was gone, 
they shoved the fish on the ground and squatted down to 
their back-breaking work.” The Eskimos are quick to 
learn how to do new things a new way, but old and familiar 
occupations must continue in the same old way. 


QUILLINGOK, ALASKA, IN SUMMER 


A is station, when the Rev. John Hinz was compelled 
Rene the experiment was made of placing the station 
and adjacent territory in charge of a Native Helper, Ivan 
Petluska. Ivan has proved efficient and faithful. The 
death of his wife in October 1926, was a severe blow to 
himself and his three children, but he has continued to 
Search varOtlws 


BALUGA MOUNTAIN, GOOD NEWS BAY 


Brother Drebert and his dog team in the fore-ground. 
The Eskimo name for Good News Bay is Imachbi-tschoach, 
meaning “little sea.’ The near-by village of Good News is 
called Mumtrachagamute. Henry Beaver is the Native 
Helper in charge of the work at this village. The head-land, 
or mountain, Baluga Mountain, is famous in Eskimo legend. 
A hero of the Kuskokwim Eskimos, Karoyaugulok, or “the 
fox,” climbed up its most precipitous place in escaping from 
his enemies. Here, too, in the Bay, covered with ice and 
snow in the picture, “The Moravian,” with Brother Gapp on 


board, had some trying experiences with sand bars in the 
summer of 1926. 
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side world for two months before the ship arrived. It came 
early this year. On the second day of June we saw her pass. 
We had expected “The Moravian” to come to us before the ship 
and to wait here in order to pilot her in. But “The Moravian” 
did not come. Brother Drebert, therefore, went to Bethel with 
our out-going mail, and brought the in-coming mail back with 
him. He brought, too, the story of the epidemic of influenza 
from which the missionaries as well as the natives of Bethel had 
suffered. This explained our disappointment at having received 
no mail during the Winter and the non-eppearance of “The Mo- 
ravian.” 

And now that the mail is here, what a lot there is of it! And 
everything has come at once, the late Spring, with ‘outside 
work” and gardening to do, the preparations for fishing going 
on with the arrival of the ship with its cargo of goods and mail. 
With everything to do and much to look after, we are glad that 
no eight-hour law can interfere with our labors. 

The mail has brought us so many tokens of love from so 
many dear friends that we realize that we have a host behind us 
to help us even when we seem most alone. We thank you all, 
dear friends and helpers in the work; we thank you for your 
prayers, for your love and for your gifts, which make us, our 
people and especially the children, so very happy; and so we 
ever remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) A. STECKER, 
F. and M. DREBERT. 


KUSKOKWIM ORPHANAGE AND SCHOOL 
June, 1926, to February, 1927 


As we look back over the past year we breathe a deep 
prayer of thankfulness to our Father in Heaven, Who has been 
so wonderful to us. He has shown His love to us in so many, 
many ways. We have certainly been blessed with good health. 

On January 2 we were really one year old, our real work 
at the Orphanage having started on January 2, 1926, when our 
first three little orphans came to us, pcorly clad, dirty, under 
weight, and unhappy. Now our number is 16—but if you could 
see them now you could not imagine them as the same ones 
that arrived a year ago. Their cheeks have filled out, and thei 
bright, shiny eyes peep from behind red, rosy cheeks. 

Our school work started on January 17, 1926. The children 
were very eager to attend school, and are progressing wonder- 
fully in all their work. We closed school in June for the Sum- 
mer holidays. Bro. and Sr. Miller left us in June, leaving Mrs. 
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Moore and me to carry on the work. We were fortunate in be- 
ing able to have Helper Jim from Bethel with us part of the 
Summer. With his help we canned 300 cans of fish, dried about 
1200, and salted a quantity of salmon. The girls also canned 
berries and put up jellies for the Winter. The buildings (our 
home and the Orphanage) were given a coat of paint, and walks 
were laid, leading from the river (Hallelujah Avenue) to the 
buildings. 

Bro. Gapp visited us, and in August we had the General 
Mission Conference here. We had a blessed time. All the mis- 
sionaries and their families were here. We were all wonderfully 
helped by Bro. Gapp’s visit. 

In September Bro. Martin came, and is staying with us dur- 
ing the Winter months. School started about the middle of 
September, with Bro. Martin teaching in the afternoons, and I 
in the mornings. The work has been going along finely and the 
children seem happy and cheerful. They seem so eager to learn 
and to read English. 

Each child is assigned to his or her work for a week. On 
each Monday morning changes are made. Each child is respon- 
sible for the making and care of his or her bed, and we have 
tooth brush drill twice daily. 

Their food consists chiefly of fish and reindeer meat, bread, 
milk and cereals. Frozen fish is a great delicacy. Also raw 
salted fish heads are served for breakfast as an appetizer. There 
are not many fancy dishes given, but they seem to thrive never- 
theless. The record sheets show a gradual increase in weight; 
one child has gained 23 pounds since March. 

We aim to give them their native food as much as possible, 
but as clean as possible. It would be impossible to feed them 
on white man’s food, as it is too expensive, and they are not 
used to it. Again, when they leave us they will have to eat 
native food, so it is wiser to keep them upon a diet of this kind. 

Their native ice cream is wonderful!—made of tallow or 
lard mixed with berries and with nuts that they get by robbing 
ae ee holes along the river bank. They eat large helpings 
of this. 

We had a wonderful Christmas. We put on a pageant, 
“Peace,” before an audience of a hundred or more natives. For 
some of the children this was their first appearance in public. 
Bro. Pfohl, of Winston-Salem, presented us with a Balopticon 
lantern, and this was used to picture the Christmas story. This 
was the first time that they had seen such a machine. Accord- 
ing to them it was wonderful. These are our sentiments too. 
We also used the Nativity poster sent frem the South. 


_ On Christmas day we had a large tree in the children’s 
dining hall, The children had a wonderful time decorating the 


THE REV. CHARLES MOORE, PRINCIPAL, 
AND FAMILY 


Principal’s House, Kuskokwim Orphanage, Nunapit- 


singhak, Alaska. Brother More, right; Sister Moore, left; 
children: Beaverly, aged 5; Pauline, 2; Charles, 1; August 
1926. Photograph by the Rev. S. H. Gapp, D.D. The house 
is a five roomed bungalow, built in 1925. Note the flowers 
in the garden and the flower pots on the window-sill. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE ORPHANAGE, AUGUST 1926 


Dressed in their best to have their picture taken, August 1926. At 
that time there were sixteen orphans. Th seventeenth figure, rear row, 
second from left, is Minnie, widow of helper Jerry. She was a house-hold 
help and was among those who died in the epidemic of influenza, in the 
spring of 1927. One of the orphans also succumbed. The influenza 
epidemic also led to an increase in the number of orphans. A report, 
late in 1927, gave the number as 29. 


—Photograph by the Rev. S. H. Gapp, D.D. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM, KUSKOKWIM ORPHANAGE 


Interiors are difficult to photograph, but this picture will give you 
some idea of the school room of the Orphanage, at Nunapitsinghak, 
Alaska. The tree on the right is decorated with the nests of birds with 
paner cut-outs of the birds which build them. The walls are decorated 
with objects cut out in silhouette to assist in object teaching. In the 
foreground are the desks. On the left is a sand-table. In the corner on 
the left is the sink (not in the picture) where the tooth brushes are hung 
ready for tooth-brush drill. The picture is taken from the teacher’s desk. 


—Photograph by the Rev. F. Drebert. 
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tree and room. The churches were very thoughtful and sent us 
boxes, so that we had enough gifts for each of the children. 
This was truly their first real Christmas. My! I wish you could 
have been here to share with us the pleasure of seeing them so 
happy. 

Early Christmas morning we had a devotional service, 
telling them of our great gift—Jesus—and then the tree was 
stripped. If only you could have heard and seen their expres- 
sions of joy when receiving their gifts. 

Since Christmas we have been going along happily with our 
daily tasks, singing and learning of Him Who loves us so dearly. 

Bro. Martin brought an Atwater-Kent radio with him, 
and during the Winter we have been abie to listen to sermons 
and music from the States. The children have enjoyed this 
immensely, and we feel that we are no more isolated from 
the rest of the world. You can scarcely realize what it really 
does mean to us. 

Again we must thank our loving Father for His many bless- 
ings, and pray that we may ever be found faithful to the blessed 
work that He has given us to do. We need your prayers as well 
as your help to successfully carry on the work during the com- 
ing year. We are looking forward to see additional workers 
coming to this needy field. 

CHARLES and FLORENCE MOORE. 
AUGUSTUS B. MARTIN. 
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A 


THE MISSION TO THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


THE “RAMONA MISSION” 
Potrero-Morongo Reservation 
Report for 1926 


We often speak of fluctuations in Mission work, of meeting 
both encouragements and discouragements; but it seems as 
though the fluctuations had been particularly marked during 
the past year. 


From New Year until Easter we seemed to be making un- 
usual progress. The attendance at the services was good, and 
the interest taken in the Lord’s work was good also. The La- 
dies’ Aid Society and the Men’s Club worked earnestly for the 
common good. A practical result of their combined efforts was 
a fresh coat of paint to which both the exterior and the interior 
of the church were treated. Easter day was a day of rejoicing. 
Two Indians who had married into our membership, after care- 
ful instruction, were received by adult baptism, one young man 
was received by confirmation and six Indian babies were bap- 
tized. Not even at Christmas time was the church so well filled, 
and everybody was happy. 


But how soon these outward circumstances can change. 
Very shortly after Easter there occurred an incident in the con- 
gregation of a most disheartening nature, calling for the exer- 
cise of every drop of unexpended enthusiasm. Suffice it to say 
that those who have kad experience in mission work will know 
how disheartening it is when those who were in the lead and 
from whom one expected most, suddenly disappoint us. 


In more than one respect making the Indians citizens of 
the United States did not work out for their highest good. 
Though a citizen, the Indian, by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is still held to be a ward of the Gov- 
ernment, and as suc’) he pays no taxes. Consequently the State 
courts and the State officials refuse to acknowledge jurisdiction 
over the Indian, and the Federal courts refuse to notice any but 
the eight greater crimes. Consequently misdemeanors com- 
mitted upon an Indian Reservation as a rule go unpunished. 
Under such circumstances it would not take long to break down 
the moral status of any people, We had hoped that the grant- 
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ing of citizenship to the Indians would open the way for them 
out of these and kindred evils, but it appears that we must look 
elsewhere for a remedy. A bill is now before Congress, creat- 
ing courts of Indian offences. A few Indians do have a knowl- 
edge of law, but where such are lacking, or where favoritism 
uts an Indian into office as Judge who knows nothing of law 
and who lacks all sense of justice, the remedy is worse than 
the disease. 


We read of the disciples and their father Zebedee ‘‘mending 
their nets.” Not only nets, but sometimes our physical powers 
call for “mending.” It is therefore not surprising that the close 
of the year finds me “laid up for repairs,’ and that our daugh- 
ter Elizabeth has resigned from her teaching for a year in order 
to assist with the Mission work until other arrangements can 
be made. However, the doctors give it as their opinion that, with 
God’s blessing, they will have me on my feet and at work again 
in a few months. Will you not pray with me that this hope may 
be realized ? 


Sincerely yours, 
WM. H. WEINLAND. 


THE “RAMONA MISSION” 
Report of Martinez, 1926 


The first event of the year just closed was the election of 
Elders and Trustees, on the first Sunday in January. This was 
indeed an event and likewise a forward step for our Indians, be- 
cause the election was all their own. They made their own 
nominations and then did the electing by ballot. 


On March 10, the Methodist Episcopal minister of Indio, 
a neighboring town, very kindly gave us an exhibition with his 
stereopticon, illustrating mission work in Java. Several weeks 
later, Bro. Miller and his wife gave us another treat of the same 
kind. This set of pictures illustrated the life of Christ. The 
Indians were intensely interested and very much pleased with 
the pictures. This revealed to me the value of the stereopticon 
as a means of reaching the heart through the eye. 


On May 2, we held our annual church picnic. Our picnic 
at Martinez is more l:ke a Love-feast than a picnic. No games 
are played, but all enjoy the good things to eat—ice cream, cake, 
orangeade and soda crackers. The temperature on this day is 
at least 100 degrees, which naturally puts games out of the 
question, but makes welcome the ice cream and orangeade. The 
way in which the Indians enjoy sweet things makes me think 


THE INFIRMARY AT THE POTRERO, NEAR 
BANNING, CALIFORNIA 


Brother and Sister Weinland in the foreground, with two 
visitors. A recent photograph, 1927. The nephew of David 
Livingstone, the great African missionary and explorer, spent 
more than a year aS an inmate of the Infirmary. He had 
been a prospector, had met with an accident, lost his all, and 
came amongst the Indians to die. 


MISSIONARY AND HELPERS, “RAMONA MISSION,” 
CALIFORNIA 


On the right: Brother Eugene Oerter, Assistant to Super- 
intendent, Brother William Weinland, and Missionary in 
charge of Martinez. Center: Saturnio Calac, recently ap- 
pointed Native Helper, and Interpreter. In front: “old 
Brother Celestino Aguallo and his wife.” Left: Amago, the 
Uncle of Brother ‘Sat’ Calac. 


INDIAN MOTHERS AND BABIES, “RAMONA MISSION,” 
CALIFORNIA 


Whether in the Home, or the Mission Field, it is well to 
give a great deal of attention to the children. They will 
form the next generation and will prove the value of the 
work done in and for this generation. Here we have some 
Indian babies with their mothers at the Potrero, near Ban- 
ning, California, Easter, 1926. 


INDIAN CHILDREN AT A PICNIC, “RAMONA MISSION,” 
CALIFORNIA 
Child nature is much the same the world over. 


of the Indian children at a picnic, at the Potr ar i i 
f [ r a was: ero, 1 g ali- 
fornia, jumping for candy. CURE LR gene 


Here we have some 
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na they are trying to make up for what their ancestors never 
ad. 


During the first week in June, we moved to Banning, or 
rather to the Potrero, for the Summer. We are more fortunate 
than most of our friends of Coachella Valley, for we have both a 
Summer and a Winter residence. 


I might stop right here and say how much we appreciate 
and enjoy all of the conveniences which we have, thanks to the 
Board of Directors of the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
and our many friends and well wishers. 


The apricot season begins shortly after our arrival at the 
Potrero, and there is work for all, and we do enjoy it. As usual 
we were glad to assist Bro. Weinland in various ways. 


In addition to our regular services at Martinez during the 
Summer, we began holding services at Pechanga on July 11. 
Pechanga is almost a three hour drive from the Potrero, over 
hill and valley on our beautiful California roads. Our inter- 
preter, or rather the young man who had been asked to inter- 
pret, failed to appear. By the aid of a little sign language, I 
made the dear old brother understand. Bro. Celestino, the 
faithful, read from his Spanish Bible, and then commented upon 
the Scripture which ke had read. The service was short, but 
we felt sure that a beginning had been made. 


The next time, August 22, we had a fine service, made so 
both by the presence and prayers of Sister Woosley and also by 
the help of Bro. Saturnino Calac, a consecrated Indian. “Bro- 
ther Sat.,” as we call him, brought his wife and two children, 
and his parents came in their own machine. Brother Sat. was the 
interpreter and still is my co-worker. Even though he is a mem- 
ber of the Baptist Church in Escondido, he is taking a real in- 
terest in our work at Pechanga. He is now doing personal 
work also among his old friends at Rincon. 


In closing, I must confess that we have not accomplished 
what we had hoped for. We have rounded out another year 
without being able to add to our communicant membership. A 
lack of spirituality on the part of some of the Indians prevented 
some of the young people from making that important confes- 
sion of faith through confirmation. We hope and pray that the 
Lord will grant this and other desires of our heart for our In- 
dians. We ask a still greater interest in your prayers. Let us 
make the year before us a year of “prayer without ceasing!” 


Yours in His service, 
EUGENE H, OERTER. 
January 18, 1927, 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS 


It may perhaps interest you to know something about the 
condition of Indian affairs in general here in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


You may remember that in my last annual report I stated 
that affairs were in a bad shape because of lack of jurisdiction 
in many cases on the part of both State and Federal courts, and 
because of the effort of the Indian Office to put through Con- 
gress a bill creating Indian courts, which would make matters 
worse because the Indian as a rule has no sense of justice. It 
seems that the only right way of handling these matters, since 
the Indian has been made a citizen of the United States, is to 


place him under the jurisdiction of the courts of the State in 
which he lives. 


_There are several organizations whose object is to help the 
Indian to fight the Indian Office, This had led to the murdering 
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here in Southern California of several Government officials, 
such as Agents and policemen. Instead of meting out punish- 
ment to the perpetrators of these crimes, the Government 
bungled the cases, and the fight against the Government and 
Government employees goes merrily on, stronger than ever. 


On the evening of Saturday, July i6, the Indians held a 
Fiesta at Campo, an Indian Reservation near San Diego. As is 
usual in such cases, the farmer at Pala, Mr. George Robertson, 
was sent with several U.S. Indian policemen, to maintain order. 
Some one introduced liquor, which the U. S. Indian policeman 
seized. But the outside interests, those interests fighting the 
Government and Government officials, had several of their 
(bogus) policemen on hand, and a fight between the regular 
U. S. policemen and the bogus policemen took place, with the 
result that two Indians were killed, Robertson and a regular 
U.S. policeman were critically wounded, and others were slight- 
ly hurt. Robertson is not expected to live. 


Since the Indians all through Southern California have 
been badly stirred up, and they are holding meetings against 
the Government and Government employees. What the out- 
come will be no one can foretell. 


So far as the Indians connected with our Mission are con- 
cerned, the majority do not hold with those Bolsheviks who are 
fighting the Government, although at least two of our people 
at the Potrero and more than that at Martinez are amongst 
them. The bogus policeman at the Potrero is the Indian who 
shot at Captain John Morongo and me years ago. He is like 
a knot in a pine board,—whoever has planed a pine board and 
struck a knot knew that he had struck a knot. There is no use 
trying to argue with him, for his head is solid ivory. Two years 
ago our Sheriff of Riverside County gave this Indian a commis- 
sion as deputy sheriff, with revolver and cartridge belt and 
badge. This was the very worst thing that could have been 
done, for this Indian is totally lacking in judgment. A friend 
accompanied me and we showed the Sheriff what a wrong move 
he had made, and persuaded him to recall the commission and 
equipment, which was done. The worst feature in this situa- 
tion is the pitiable weakness of the Indian office. What Govern- 
ment that is worthy of the name would allow bogus policemen 
to kill its regular employees, burn a school house, and interfere 
with Government work? And so many white people have 
taken up the hue and cry against the Government that all In- 
dians are more or less confused. 

Personally I cannot train with those who fight the Govern- 
ment and Government employees in toto. I believe in fighting 
the bad to a finish, but in supporting those who are honest and 
try to do good work. But these Bolsheviks are so constructed 
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that if you do not train with them and endorse them, right or 
wrong, it is only because you are their enemy. : 

Whether our work or any part of our mission force are in 
any danger is doubtful. That the farmer at the Potrero, Mr. 
A. F. Johnson, is in great danger is very evident. He is a good 
man, very conscientious, and he and his family are regular at- 
tendants at our services at the Potrero. But no one can tell how 
far these Bolsheviks may go, or what they may do. It would not 
at all surprise me if Bro. Oerter and I were ordered by them 
to keep off of the Reservation. Last Sunday one of the Bolshe- 
viks came to morning service and left very much imcensed be- 
cause we would not turn the time over tc him to make a tirade 
against the Government. So I say, no one knows what may be 
the result. WM. H. WEINLAND. 
Banning, California, July 28, 1927. 


SHERMAN INSTITUTE 
Riverside, California 


Extracts from the Report of the Director of Christian Education 
July 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926 


Sherman Institute, Riverside, Riverside County, California, 
has two marked distinctions: first, it is the largest Indian School 
in America; second, it is the only non-reservation Indian School 
in California. Wise leaders in Indian affairs have determined 
that Christian education and leadership are. the most vital parts 
of the successful uplift of our original Americans. The High 
School course has been added to the Sherman School, and this 
gives an added advantage to train the best students for Chris- 
tian leadership. 

One of the most encouraging features is the interest taken 
by many of the older students in class training and Christian 
leadership in all the religious services. Over thirty have regu- 
larly taken active part in this phase of the work. 


Enrollment of Protestant Young Men .............. 337 
Youtg. W dmeti? via a Nee ee ee ee 352 
—— 689 
Members of the Christian Union, 
Yourie” Mei 0%. 0.2000, fae eee: 263 
Youngs “Women 5 sits. cee kane ties 267 
— 530 
Young Men making definite decisions for Christ and 
Baptized..(1925-1928) ..... eee 76 
Young.“ Women “<i 4 cha Hepner 70 
—— 146 


C. W. CELL, Christian Education Direc‘or. 
VEVA C. WIGHT, Assistant. 
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NICARAGUA 


Report of the Mission Province, 1926 


By the Rt. Rev. Guido Grossmnn, Superintendent 
(Condensed) 


Now that it is gone, the year 1926 seems to have passed 
with the rapidity of a dream. But it has been a dream disturbed 
with the nightmare of revolution. In spite of the anxiety and 
loss which we have suffered, there were many dangers from 
which we were graciously preserved, so that I am sure that, 
when the church bells rang out the old and chimed in the new 
year at our stations and out-stations, there arose from many 
truly grateful hearts the solemn, rapturous strains of “Now let 
us praise the Lord!” 

The story of a year’s faithful labors by missionaries, evan- 
gelists and helpers, and the story of God’s blessing upon their 
work is told in the fact that in spite of the political upheaval 
there have been added to our congregations 122 heathen by 
adult baptism, 242 by confirmation, and 213 by readmission of 
backsliders, touched by the grace of God; a total of 577 souls. 
Furthermore 708 children were baptized, making a grand total 
of 1,285. 

Among the confirmands were many young people. Some 
of these, baptized by us as children, had gone astray when they 
had reached young manhood and young womanhood. Their re- 
clamation was the source of great encouragement to workers 
and friends. But we are especially thankful for the great 
number, steadily increasing, of those growing up from childhood 
to youth in connection with the Church who renew their bap- 
tismal vow when they reach years of discretion. 

The story of many a backslider is told in the words of one 
whom I found active in church work at one of our congrega- 
tions. Reminded of the last time when I had seen him in a 
rather disgraceful condition, he said, “Yes, that time I was still 
wild. I am ashamed of it. But God has power indeed, and His 
power has saved me, and now I will spend this life which He 
has saved only for Him.” 

The whole year has been marked by unrest, hatred and 
revolution. 

At the beginning of the year a bitter feeling existed be- 
tween the “Latinos” and the imported, “English speaking,” col- 
ored laborers which led to riots in which a number were killed. 
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The former feared the competition of the latter in the labor 
market. Posters were stuck up, especially in the various camps 
of the Bragman’s Bluff Lumber Company, warning the import- 
ed laborers to leave the country by a certain day or be killed. 
Two days before the date set by the posters, an American dar- 
ky was killed in the bush and labeled, “We mean what we say!” 
Fortunately, on the evening before the date which had been 
set, a United States warship arrived and prevented the carry- 
ing out of the proposed slaughter. 

From May until the end of the year, we lived amidst the 
anxiety and excitement of revolution, and the end is not yet. 

May 2, 1926, the revolution broke out at Bluefields and 
gradually spread along the entire coast. 

Although this beginning was soon suppressed, it broke out 
again with a battle at Bilwi, August 26, and the whole eastern 
coast, except Bluefields and the Bluff, fell under the control of 
the liberals, after a severe battle had been fought at Pearl La- 
goon, December 23 to 25. The landing of United States forces 
gave protection to non-combatants and finally making practi- 
cally the entire east coast a “Neutral Zone,” the troops of both 
Nicaraguan parties have withdrawn to the interior. 


It is natural that a civil war should be felt at all of our 
stations and out stations, hindering the work and interfering 
with travel. Everywhere there was unrest and anxiety. Our 
Indians were often called upon to serve as paddlers and car- 
riers, to dig trenches and to do other work. Some were even 
forced into military service. One son of Bro. Palmer was caught 
and carried into the interior and was only released after a strong 
protest had been made. In fear, others kept in hiding in the 
bush. 

Traveling was dangerous. One of our evangelists, Adrian, 
on his way in a large batteau from Musawas, was fired upon 
while nearing Waspuck by night, so that he and his crew were 
in danger of being killed. The writer of this report, too, was 
fired upon and for some time had to seek refuge behind a log. 

At all of our stations and out-stations, our people have lost 
much of their livestock. Cattle, pigs and fowls were continu- 
ally demanded by the armies. Some received payment for cattle 
taken, others only a piece of paper containing a promise which 
may never be redeemed. ; 

At several stations, especially at Pearl Lagoon, Haulover, 
Tasbapauni and Rio Grande, regular services could not be held, 
as the churches were used as barracks, hospitals, or store-rooms 
for provisions or ammunition. In Bilwi, too, we were unable 
to hold services until the United States Marines took charge of 
the place, December 12. At Bluefields, the Sunday-school hall 
was requisitioned for the use of the United States marines, so 
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that the Day-school had to be removed to Old Bank, while the 
Sunday-school services were held in the Central Church. The 
Mission House in Pearl Lagoon, and Little Sandy Bay, and Rio 
Grande, as well as various school-houses, were used by the sol- 
diers. The parsonage at Pearl Lagoon was looted and Brother 
and Sister Wolff lost many of their personal belongings, which 
were stolen. 

Wherever we came into touch with any of the armies, we 
have done spiritual work among them. Tracts were distributed 
and were thankfully received by both common soldiers and offi- 
cers. We also had opportunity to minister to sick and wounded 
soldiers, helping them in every way possible. 

Gradually the soldiers disappeared and United States ma- 
rines took charge of the various places along the coast. Strange 
to say, they were left without any spiritual food or assistance. 
We have given them tracts and ministered to them as far as 
possible. 

We have not lost any members by death caused by the revo- 
lution, but our people, especially at Haulover, Pearl Lagoon and 
Raitipura, have lost much of their property and their planta- 
tions have been devastated. The churches, too, at these places 
have been damaged by reason of the battles which took place 
in their vicinity. 

We have carefully observed our neutrality, and have served 
both the liberal and the conservative armies. As far as we 
could, we have also influenced our people to be neutral, teach- 
ing them to lay all things before the Lord in prayer, confident 
that we, as God’s children, may thank the Lord that He will one 
day settle all affairs in such a manner that “justice shall roll 
down as waters and righteousness as a mighty stream.” 

One way in which we feel the revolution is in the constantly 
rising prices. A general levy of 121% has been placed upon 
all articles except beans, rice and flour. Butter, now at $1.25 
per pound, is beyond our reach, denying to us the one luxury 
which we had enjoyed. 

Financially and economically it has been a hard year in- 
deed. As the people were never safe from the danger of being 
forced to assist one or another of the armies, many idled their 
time away in hiding. The villages often were occupied by 
troops, and the people were compelled to share what little food 
they had with the soldiers billeted upon them. That our collec- 
tions and church dues have not suffered more than they have is 
a sign of the real inner life of the people. Many have brought 
their mite cheerfully. 

Fortunately the Company at Bragman’s Bluff has been able 
to continue its development and to give steady employment to 
our people, otherwise conditions would have been a hundred 
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times worse. While the company has changed managers several 
times, every one of their managers has shown kindness and 
sympathy toward our work. The company, too, has done away 
with the demoralizing credit system. They make no advance pay- 
ments, but at the end of each ten days every workman is paid 
for what he has done in cash, a thing hitherto almost unknown 
among our people. The old saying of the upholders of the 
credit system, against which I have always fought, that, “the 
Indian will not work unless he is run into debt and then forced 
to work,” has proved to be absolutely wrong. The Indian works 
better now than ever before. He has learned the benefit of work 
and of having steady employment. Formerly he knew only the 
hardship of work, scarcely able to recognize the recompense. It 
is now our duty to train our people to use their money aright, 
to improve their home life and to lay something aside for a 
“rainy day.” 


Our Indians are now coming into such intimate contact 
with modern life to such an extent that I realize, as never be- 
fore, that, “Woe to every nation which comes into touch with 
modern civilization without first having come into touch with 
Christianity!” Dance halls and picture shows abound; modern 
dress, bobbed hair and the use of cosmetics are seen on every 
side. The Indian comes into intimate contact with many things 
of which he never heard and which he never saw before, and 
many are spoiled thereby. Many foreigners little dream of the 
conflict of ideas and ideals which their conduct causes to arise 
in the minds and hearts of the Indians. We rejoice, therefore, 
to see that there are a large number among our people who will 
not bend the knee before that merciless despot, “Fashion.” But 
it will need much wisdom and tact to help our people to learn to 
discern the spirits. It is sometimes difficult to answer such a 
question as this in a manner which will satisfy an Indian, from 
one who has seen a moving picture ‘‘Are those who make these 
pictures Christians, and if so, how can they drink and behave 
so indecently, how can they cheat and kill each other in such a 
way; or if they are not Christians, why then does the Church at 
home permit such things to be performed and then shown to 
the public?” 


We are glad to have a house of worship in Bilwi. A few 
have already applied for church-membership which encourages 
us greatly. Our presence here, too, will help our Indian boys 
from the various stations of the Province who are working here. 
When I spoke to some of our boys about the great temptations 
which they were compelled to meet and urged them to walk 
carefully and prayerfully, one of them replied, “Yes, great 
temptations are here, but Jesus is here, too!” Praise the Lord 
for that assurance! 


THE CHURCH AT BILWI, NICARAGUA 


Also known as Bragman’s Bluff, and Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua, dedicated 
by Bishop Guido Grossmann, Superintendent of the Nicaraguan Mission, the 
17th Sunday after Trinity, September 25, 1926. The building is 34 feet wide, 
50 feet long, and 15 feet high; and cost $4,402.92. Accounts of the dedication 
have appeared in “The Moravian,’ October 27, 1926; “The Wachovia Mora- 
vian,”’ February, 1927; and ‘‘The Proceedings of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel, 1926, page 91. 

~—Courtesy of “The Wachovia Moravian.” 


WASLA EVANGELISTS SCHOOL, NICARAGUA 


These schools, held annually, have proved to be a great help in the 
work. As many Evangelists and Helpers as possible are gathered_to- 
gether and are instructed by the missionaries. In this picture the Rev. 
Otto Danneberger is standing in the rear and the Rey. Karl Bregenzer 
is seated to the right in front. Both Brother Danneberger and Bro. 
Bregenzer spent part of 1927 on furlough, the former in Europe, the 
latter in the States. 


DANIEL’S BAND, KARAWALA, NICARAGUA 


On page 69, the Superintendent, Bishop Grossmann, gives an inter- 
esting account of the organization of Daniel’s Band. The Miskito name 
is “Daniel Daknika,” and its members ‘‘Dare to be a Daniel.” 7 ihey; 
meet once a week with the ‘parson,’ Bro. Bregenzer, kneeling on the 
right, who tells them Bible stories and gives them spiritual food. The 
Daniel's Band in Karawala is, we think, one of the most promising and 
important activities,” writes Bro. Bregenzer. 
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The problem of how to reach the white folk at Bragman’s 
Bluff has not yet been solved. We would like to serve them 
with the Word of God, but they still look upon our Church as 
a “colored church,” and will not, therefore, attend services. 
Occasionally one or another drops in, and one time a young 
man, a recent arrival, came to our church. After the service he 
pressed my hand and said, “I thank you for this sermon. I have 
promised my mother, who is a dear praying mother, that wher- 
ever I go, if there is a church, I will attend. I thought that 
there would be no church here. How giad I was when I found 
out that there is one, and when I heard the bell this morning, 
my heart rejoiced. I shall write to my mother and she will be 
comforted.” 


This last year we dedicated two new churches: Krukirra, 
January 7, and Bilwi, September 26. Unfortunately the latter 
still rests under a debt of $2,000.00. Others are under construc- 
tion. 


Peculiar weather conditions existed throughout the year. 
We had a very long dry season followed by what could hardly 
be called a proper rainy season. This affected the growth of 
the ground provisions. Then the plantations of the upper coast 
were over-run by millions of caterpillars. On March 17 the 
coast was visited by the heaviest earthquake experienced in sev- 
eral generations. Two deaths were reported as a result and the 
people were panic-stricken. A severe malignant fever raged 
along the coast in July and not a few died. Quite a number 
of deaths also occurred during the year, among them that of 
Helper Solomon, from a snake bite, about which we felt espe- 
cially sorry. At Iralaya the house in which services were held 
was destroyed by fire which interfered with the work there. 


The following changes have taken place in the personnel 
and in the manning of the various stations: 

In April, our venerable senior missionary, Brother Hein- 
rich Schubert, and his family retired to their homeland. Their 
retirement is a great loss to our mission force. They have toiled 
faithfully in this field for 31 years. The best testimony to their 
work was that given by the people of Sandy Bay, who said after 
they had gone, “We have lost our father and mother.” 

Brother and Sister Stortz arrived in Bluefields and found 
their first field of labor at Old Bank. 

Brother and Sister Danneberger moved to Bluefields, where 
Brother Danneberger is acting as Warden during the absence 
of Brother Conrad Shimer, who is spending a six months’ vaca- 
tion in the States. 

Brother and Sister Haglund have returned from their va- 
cation in Sweden and have taken charge of Wasla. 
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Brother Palmer spent a short time in his home-land, Ja- 
maica, seeking treatment for one of his eyes. Unfortunately 
it was too late and the sight has been lost. 

A “Workers’ Conference” was held in Bluefields from April 
17 to 26. In addition to the workers stationed at Bluefields, 16 
attended from Pearl Lagoon and Rama Key. 

The annual “Evangelists’ School” was held at Wasla from 
August 22 to September 19, and was attended by 10 Evangelists. 
The teachers were the Brethren Danneberger, Bishop and Bre- 
genzer. This school has been a great help and blessing to our 
evangelists, as many letters from them bear witness. 


On January 17, Brother Isaac Lewis, son of our native 
minister Lewis, was ordained a Deacon at Dakura. It was a 
great day for this congregation, and afforded a splendid oppor- 
tunity to speak to our people of the purpose and aim of our 
work. 

Brother Newton Wilson was ordained a Presbyter, April 
18, in Bluefields. He is the first native minister of our Prov- 
ince to be ordained a Presbyter, and as he is a native of Blue- 
fields, the people there took a great interest in the ordination. 


The New Testament in Miskito, revised by Brother G. R. 
Heath, and printed by the American Bible Society, has been 
put into circulation, as has also the new hymnal. It is a de- 
light to see many of our young men and women with the Bible 
and Hymnal in their hands. And they use them, too. I was 
greatly encouraged one night, when passing the houses in which 
the Miskito people live while working for the Bragman Lumber 
Company, to hear about 50 voices singing our church tunes with 
the Miskito text. May the Word remain “a lamp unto their 
feet and a light unto their path.” 


The spiritual life of our congregations has been deepened 
in many ways and there are signs of a healthy growth in the 
Christian virtues. As a whole, our people have borne the hard- 
ships and inconveniences of the war with Christian patience and 
courage. A Helper, talking of the situation, expressed, I be- 
lieve, the sentiments of many of his followers when he said, 
“If the Gospel had not been taught to us, you would not see our 
men, young or old, in their homes today, but in the war fighting 
fearlessly for our rights, but that time has passed. We have 
learned to put all things into the hand of our Father Who is in 
heaven. We will leave them there with the full assurance that 
one day He will punish the unrighteous and the unjust oppress- 
ors. 

Services have been well attended, and at most of our out- 
stations there is a longing for the Word of Truth. Stations near 
the labor camps report especially well attended services. 


AFTER A BAPTISM AT WASPUK-MOUTH, NICARAGUA 


Waspuk-Mouth is a two-hours’ journey down the Wangks River 
from Sangsangta, where the Rev. F. E. Schramm is stationed. The 
journey is made by the motor-boat “Nazareth.” The Wangks River is 
seen in the back-ground to the left. The huts have been the temporary 
dwelling place of people from Buk-Buk and Wirrapani who attended an 
instruction class. Those standing and clad in white have been baptized. 
Evangelist Leo Mueller has been holding services at Waspuk-Mouth, but 
he is now at Ansang, so the “Parsen’’ of Sangsangta visits here about 
once a month. Not far from these huts, to the right, but not in the 
picture, is the church. 


A “WEDDING BREAKFAST,’ WASPUK-MOUTH, NICARAGUA 


This native hut was erected specially for the wedding ceremony. 
Nine couples were married on this occasion. Mrs. EF. EH. Schramm, the 
Missionary’s wife, and two boys are seen on the left; Latino and chil- 
dren, center; Helper, leading the singing, right. 


“OUR BASKETBALL TEAM,” NICARAGUA 


Miss Anna Kreitlow, Trained Nurse, with headquarters at Cabo 
Gracias, believes in keeping those within her sphere of influence in good 
health as well as nursing those who may be ill. She is standing in the 
middle of the rear row. 


CHILDREN OF THE SHARON, NICARAGUA, CONGREGATION 


This group represents about two thirds of the children of Sharon, 
with Bro. Bregenzer with his dog, seated in the foreground. These 
children are entirely without a school where they could learn to read 
and write. 
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There is, nevertheless, still much darkness among our peo- 
ple. At all of the stations there are sad experiences to relate 
of some who should be faithful and steadfast, but who still 
cling to heathen customs and superstitions. While we must, of 
course, take a firm stand against all such irregularities in the 
life of members and congregations, it is in these things that we 
need in an especial manner the sympathizing spirit of Christ. 
The more I learn to know our people, the more I realize how old 
customs and superstitions are rooted deeply within the human 
heart, and I am convinced that often when our people resort to 
their old heathenish customs, it is not always stubbornness or 
wantonness but simply fear. For instance, in one village an 
epidemic of cholera morbus broke out, no doubt due to the long 
drought and the scarcity of good drinking water. A number 
of children died and others were nigh unto death. The people 
had neither a doctor nor a missionary near by to assist them. 
Finally, in their anxiety, they had recourse to an “herb doctor,” 
a so-called “spirit uplica.” Afterwards, when I spoke to the 
people, and particularly to one of the helpers, with tears in his 
eyes, he confessed that he had done wrong, and told me, most 
pathetically, how his own children were nigh unto death, and 
when he heard of the death of one child after another, finally, in 
his anxiety, he went to the “spirit uplica” to ask for help. In my 
own mind, I could only compare these poor people with the dis- 
ciples, who, when the tempest arose, and they cried out with 
fear, lest they should perish, the Lord rebuked them for their 
little faith but did not condemn them. So we must warn and 
admonish while we continue to bear these people in patience in 
our prayers to the Lord. In another village, where much sick- 
ness prevailed, an imposter asserted his ability to heal, trying 
to make the people believe that they were “under a spell of 
poison.” The helper, Augustin, called the fellow into his home 
and told him that if he did not desist he would have him arrest- 
ed, whereupon the fellow got out of the place. 

The spiritual life at many of our out-stations too, is en- 
couraging. 

At Kukalaya the people are beginning to realize their duty 
and to show their appreciation of the presence of another evan- 
gelist, Bedford, from Dakura, by rendering help in a practical 
way. The kitchen which was in a bad state of repair was torn 
down and rebuilt. 

Klilna is awakening, but the war has seriously interfered 
with the work and the people are in hiding in the bush. 

Musawas sends an encouraging report: “The congregation, 
which is one of the youngest, is growing both outwardly and in- 
wardly. The influence of the bad behavior of Demetrio is a 
matter of the past, and the congregation is again turning into 
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the right way. From here, Adrian has made a trip to Lacos 
Creek, and the heathen there wish to become Christians and are 
willing to build a church and a house for a teacher. 

Bilwaskarma is developing well, and has far outgrown the 
mother congregation, Wasla. Brother Danneberger writes of 
his last visit, before he left for Bluefields: “On Saturday I was 
occupied all day speaking with over 50 candidates, who had been 
previously instructed by our evangelist, stationed there. On 
Sunday I baptized 24 adults and confirmed 20. In the afternoon 
about 250 gathered around the Lord’s table.” 


From Anris, our youngest out-station, the missionary re- 
ports: ‘When we started our work at Wasla dark heathenism 
reigned in this district, but now we have an evangelist stationed 
there, a spacious church, large enough to hold the many heathen 
whom we still hope to gain, and a little band of Christians whom 
we have already gathered from heathenism.” 


Work among our baptized children and young people: 


Day Schools. The financial struggle in our Creole congre- 
gations has often threatened to close our day schools. The 
school at Bluefields has been kept open, but the one at Pearl 
Lagoon has been closed. On the coast, the regularity of keeping 
school has been much disturbed by the unrest of the country. 
Alderman Thompson, in whom we had placed much hope and 
interest, deserted us, and thinks he is doing his duty by offering 
to pay back what has been spent for his education. He seems 
to have no feeling of gratitude or responsibility. The little 
school at Cabo Gracias has been kept by Miss Alva Hooker, the 
first teacher who went forth from our Junior High School. The 
handful of members, with a grant of only $10.00 per month, 
have worked hard to keep this school cpen for their children. 
At the Old Cape, the school has been faithfully kept by Miss 
Josefa Webb. At Yulu, one of Brother Palmer’s sons has kept 
the school. At other stations and out-stations, the missionaries 
and their wives and the evangelists have tried to find a few 
hours each day in which to gather the children about them for 
a little schooling. Thus we have 24 schools with 1,113 pupils. 


Sunday-schools. All reports speak hopefully of the work 
of the Sunday-schools. Many stations have developed class sys- 
tems, and at several stations among our Indian people, some of 
the “sisters” have become teachers, a forward step among our 
Indian congregations. Taught by missionaries’ wives, a num- 
ber of the young men and girls have learned to play the organ. 
At the end of the year we had 42 Sunday-schools with 5,348 
members. 


Unions. In Bluefields our “Unions” have again revived 
and are helpful in the congregational life, particularly as ushers 
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at the church services. At Pearl Lagoon, they had banded to- 
gether for agricultural work, and had built a large rice mill 
and storehouse. The revolution interfered with their progress, 
but they hope to give a satisfactory account of themselves this 
next year. Along the coast where “Unions” are organized they 
hold meetings whenever possible. 


Boy Scouts. The organization of Boy Scouts exercises a 
healthful influence over the bodies and souls of its members. 
As it is semi-military in its organization, great care has had to 
be exercised in public demonstrations and drills. 


Daniel’s Band. The organization of Daniel’s Bands has ex- 
tended to many stations and out-stations. The members aim at 
steadfastness in their Christian life. Many who have come to 
Bilwi to work wear their pins, openly declaring their membership 
in “Daniel’s Band.” The more I see of the environment and 
temptations of our young people here, the more I admire any 
young man, or any young woman, who strives after purity and 
decency. Any one who strives to be a Daniel is a hero! One 
member said to me recently: “I am glad to know Jesus. When 
I came here I had much trouble. My people laughed at me, and. 
when I bent my knees in prayer, they mocked at me; when I 
refused to drink with them, they ridiculed me, but the Lord 
gave me strength to endure. He will keep me, and I find joy 
in speaking of Him to my people. I find now, too, that those 
who at first laughed at me now often come to me for advice. I 
am sure that they know that I have something better than what 
they have.” 

The “Good Deed Class” and the “Ever Ready Band” have 
made themselves known throughout the Province. Gifts have 
come from them to aid our work in Bilwi, and bandages and 
other helpful articles have been sent to stations and out-sta- 
tions. We welcome these gifts especially as they illustrate to 
our Indian congregations the idea that we are one in Christ and 
that we care for one another. 


The relations with other Churches is far from what it ought 
to be. Instead of co-operation, there is rivalry. The Anglican 
Church, instead of going to the unchurched heathen, has 
brought discord into villages and homes where we have been 
established. In our struggling little out-station, Tasbapauni, 
where we have been established since 1864, this condition is 
indeed deplorable. At Pearl Lagoon, where we have been work- 
ing since 1855, and at Yulu since 1884, the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists have made several attacks upon our work. From re- 
liable sources, we have learned that the Roman Catholic Church 
has divided the coast into districts, and that for each district 
a Capuchin has been appointed. These priests, or monks have 
been assembled in Bluefields to await the outcome of the war, 
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which they hope will bring about results favorable to them, 
when they will be prepared for an active campaign. The effect 
of these things upon the minds and hearts of the heathen as 
well as upon our converts, who are mere children in the faith, 
may be more readily imagined than described. 

A report of the medical work carried on at various stations 
has already been reported in “The Moravian” by Brother Ken- 
neth Hamilton (see “The Moravian” of March 30, 1927). We 
have been able to bring relief to many sufferers, without which 
many would have died. In this branch of our work, Miss Anna 
Kreitlow has rendered most valuable assistance. May this work 
help to free our people from their fears and superstitions, teach- 
ing them to trust Him Who is our Lord and true physician. 

We thank God that we have been able to spend another year 
in His service. We have felt the strength of His guiding hand 
throughout the year. What have we to ask besides? The re- 
sults of our labors rest with Him. May His grace continue te 
sustain us and keep us faithful! 


Twappi, Nicaragua, March 22, 1927. 


REPORT ON THE MEDICAL WORK 


At the Moravian Mission Station of Cabo Gracias a Dios, 
Nicaragua, for the Year 1926 


By the Rev. Kenneth G. Hamilton 


During the year 1926, we have kept as faithfully as possible 
the rule of restricting medical work to two days each week. 
And while the working year was considerably curtailed by ab- 
sence or illness of the missionary, by war or the rumors thereof, 
yet the records of the dispensary show 565 patients as applying 
for help for all sorts of ills, of them 208 men, 213 women, and 
144 children under the age of fifteen. The presence and the 
efficient help of a trained nurse, Miss Kreitlow, enabled us to 
give our patients much more careful attention than otherwise 
possible. 


These 565 patients made a total of 1375 entries on the case 
books. While the bulk of the patients belong, of course, to the 
Old Cape and neighboring villages, some came from consider- 
able distances seeking health; from Bocay, nearly 100 miles up 
the Wangks River, from the Karataska Lagoon in Honduras, 
and from down coast as far as Prinzapolka (about 120 miles). 
It is wonderful what faith they have, and often pathetic too. 
Old, chronic cases, whom qualified doctors have been unable 
to do much for, come at times expecting to be healed by a Liv- 
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ingstone College man! No doubt, they journey on as hopefully 
to the next healer, when they have been disappointed here. 


In the above-mentioned total, two humble patients have 
not been included, four-footed ones. For during several months 
of the year, when pasture land was flooded, about twenty horses 
were badly damaged by alligators. Two of them were brought 
to us, hobbling along painfully. One had his eye nearly torn 
from the socket, the other had a deep, long cut on the flank, 
besides many minor injuries in either case; the second required 
strong packthread to stand the strain. Both horses recovered 
fully, we are happy to report, despite the second having been 
bitten by tarantulas in two hoofs before his first injuries had 
healed. 

It is strange how accidents follow each other. Within one 
week we had a man arrive with a large fly in his ear, and a wo- 
man with a cockroach in hers. I’m not sufficiently versed in na- 
tural history to give you the name of that fly, but it was fully 
three-fourths of an inch long and belonged to that unpleasant 
- species which carries living worms in its abdomen, ready to 
drop them in likely places. That the patient felt relieved when 
we finally got the creature out, is quite intelligible. So was, we 
hope, a little boy who had thrust a huge castor oil bean up one 
nostril. He had not yet mastered articulate speech, and so 
could not well thank us, but he quite plainly made it known, 
that he did not like the process of removal for all that! 

We have a family in the village which has been most sorely 
stricken since our coming here. In thinking of such cases, one 
easily understands how the heathen lay most ills to the malign- 
ity of evil spirits or to equally evil-minded persons who have 
poisoned them. In 1925 the mother lost two small children, 
both, as we think, due to their having been heavily infested with 
hook worm. In 1926, her husband died after a lingering and 
painful and unusual sickness, which, on the strength of a blood 
count, we believe to have been pernicious anaemia. Then, less 
than a month later, her second son had a severe attack of Ray- 
naud’s disease, while fishing for bait in the lagoon. In two days 
which elapsed before he was brought to us, gangrene had set 
in in both feet, and had reached the knee on one leg. He was 
so weak we did not attempt to amputate, or rather to persuade 
him to allow us to amputate. He died in less than a fortnight, 
having suffered intensely. No wonder the mother thinks such 
a series of calamities are not due to natural causes alone. 

Of minor surgery we have had a few cases, but those of 
some variety. Only once we resorted to total anaesthesia, in a 
case of acute orchitis which required extensive drainage. We 
removed a bursa from one patient and a growth from under the 
eye of asecond, In the latter case I had diagnosed a sabaceous 
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cyst, but fear it was a new growth. We gave 22 intravenous in- 
jections of salvarsan, extracted 33 teeth, and had one circum- 
cision. We treated two eyes, which had wholly lost power of 
sight due to contusions, and others less seriously damaged. We 
removed foreign bodies from eyes, ears, and nose, also buckshot 
from a wounded hand, and splinters, etc., from feet—notably 
one bit of bamboo a full inch and a half long, which was com- 
pletely buried in the heel of a boy; we treated burns, sprains, 
falls, bruises, abscesses, ulcers, carbuncles, insect and snake 
bites; and we stitched cuts and wounds—notably a man gored 
by a cow. We tapped a dropsy patient three times, but with 
what ultimate result we cannot yet say, since he came near the 
end of the year. We drew over three gallons of fluid from him 
the first time, 2!4 gallons fourteen days later, and 114, gallons 
after another month’s interval. 


In medical work, the diagnosis of malaria heads the list 
(122 cases), intestinal parasites (113), female complaints (67), 
bronchitis (66), indigestion (3), syphilis (24), rheumatism (21), 
gonorrhea (14), gonorrheal rheumatism (8), gonorrheal con- 
junctivitis (7), phthisis (6), conjunctivitis various (5), asthma 
(5), whooping cough (4), facial neuritis (4), hysteria (4), valvu- 
lar disease of the heart (4), erysipelas (3) including a severe 
facial case, mumps (3), hemorrhoids (3), hemiplegia (3), impo- 
tence (2), acute orchitis (22), sinusitis (2), lymphangitis (2), 
tape worm (2), mild dysentery (2), pneumonia (2), varicose 
veins of pregnancy (2), epilepsy (2), advanced alcoholism, to- 
bacco amblyopia, nephritis, cirrhosis of the liver, hallucinations, 
each one. 

In treating hysteria we tried repeated injections of apo- 
morphine with splendid results! 

Our record count of round worms expelled by one dose of 
chenopodium in castor oil was 71, the patient being a woman. 
Another casually answered our question as to how many worms 
she had passed, “Oh, over 100.” That is too round a number to 
be trustworthy; besides such a number belongs to the realms 
of higher mathematics for the patient in question. 


Lest anyone think our natives are unconcerned about their 
personal appearance, let me report having been called on to in- 
vade the field of the beauty Specialist in matters of dandruff, 
moles, and liver spots. 

Of skin diseases we met with ringworm most frequently, 
then eczema, scabies, impetigo, and tropical sores. 

In cases in which we could make only a tentative diagnosis 
we had carcinoma of ear, carcinoma of face, pernicious anaemia, 
rheumatic fever, appendicitis, gastric ulcer, and gall stones, one 
case each. 


Fourteen patients died during the year: adults, eight, two 
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of phthisis, one of malaria, of pernicious anaemia (?), of snake 
bite, of the effects of a fall (the man had a stroke while thatch- 
ing the roof of his house), of cirrhosis of the liver, of old age 
and a complication of troubles; children, six, of gangrene one, 
of hookworm one, of pneumonia two, of asthma complicated 
with bronchitis one, of convulsions one. 

Drugs and other supplies bought during the year amount- 
ed to $372.38. Money received from patients amounted to 
$411.41. 

May the Great Physician own this work, it was done in His 
name. And may He bless the patients in body and soul. 
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Statistics of the 
MORAVIAN MISSION IN NICARAGUA 
For the Year ending December 31, 1926 


Condensed from the Annual Statistical Report of the 
Superintendent, the Rev. Guido Gossmann 
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Bluefields, with 2 Filials 
and 3 preaching places. . 741) 1143 19} 1903] 1139 215 
Pearl Lagoon,* with 1 Filial 
and 5 preaching places .. 506 810 26] 1342 487 203 
Karawala, with 2 £Filials| 
and 1 preaching place .. 106 279 55 440 248 21 
Quamwatla, with 3 Filials 
and 1 preaching place .. 407 662 35} 1104 274 20 
Haulover, with 2 Filials and 
i> preaching, placer... 251 302 8 561 189 
Muli with 4b lial seers 396 811 66| 1273 494 93 
Twappi, with 2 Filials .... 201 373 20 594 841 
Dakura, with 2 Filials and 
iS preachinie splaces sea. 241 436 10 687 178 30 
Sandy Bay, with 1 preaching 
DIACCM Senecio Serco 277 380 14 671 242 92 
Cabo Gracias, with 2 Filials 
and 1 preaching place .. 182 232 mG 430 212 68 
Wasla, with 2 Filials ..... 448 707] 10) 1165 866 1890 
Sangsangta, with 5 Filials 
and 10 preaching places. 535 841 77| 1453 799 232 
NOUALSSe 19:2 Cae eee eee 4291| 6976 356|11623| 5469] 1154 
ANOUEMIS RUPE oo eS aio, o. cgua 4295] 6576 303/11174| 5492) 1192 
InCheAse pea AVA Ree 400 53| 449 | 
Decrease seer. jt tecoeori 4 23 38 


*Note: The “Decrease” in ‘“Communicants and Baptized 
Adults” is the result of a decrease in the number of ‘Baptized 
Adults,’ or non-communicants. In 1925 there were 3247 Communi- 
cants and 1048 Baptized Adults; total 4295. In 1926, 3261 Com- 
municants, an increase of 14; and 1030 Baptized Adults, a decrease 
of 18; total 4291, a decrease of 4. It is remarkable and worthy of 
thoughtful consideration that, in these troubled times in Nicaragua, 
there should have been any increase in accredited communicants, 
and that all other results appear as satisfactory as they are, 
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ADDITIONAL STATISTICS 


SS LAICTO NS caeerten Beck ee pace hoe ae ceccee Sl eR ane eee EI ect 12 
CTT Se ae Pgs tess ges, Nic wah ari vO Serge ed 27 
Preaching Pla Cas eat cet ome weg: fe bee, eee dee tite fe. 24 
Lotalenumber: ofslocalitiessservedu. saison eee 63 
HOT SIS TE MaSSTOMaAT Os gcc rar-a 5 <0 ois tay ae ate 10 
Wailvies*ol Missionaries) «...2.../.. Lok Oe a oer hae 10 
aIMIATTICdSIStErS = mise a. cacy s Wi ek nce ee By 3 
—— 23 
Native Ministers and Assistants: 
Ordame dagMinisters wy wate s. f acderotley ses Shox sedate eels 5 
Wives ‘of; Ordained Ministers: 7.02.6 snes oe A eb stench 4 
WrondamedieASSIStAMESm Eis chain occu acs code cncl-@ SUES Gra seer 1 
— 10 
Native Helpers: 
Hie Chistes am de cAGsistamUsim a cists Shela ot Arepenensa ts hie eh cces dec: 56 
Other Native Helpers, Male | .26 . sels: occa eve cose hie 148 
POMC ee, reste cee a ein a ar ee oe 85 
—— 233 
—— 289 
322 


THE WORKERS IN NICARAGUA AND THEIR STATIONS 
December 31, 1926 


Dates after stations denote the founding of the station, after 
missionaries’ names, the date of their entry into mission service. 
Names in parentheses are the maiden names of wives. Ep., Episco- 
pus Fratrum (Bishop); P., Presbyter; D., Deacon. j; Indicates 
medical training; ’* Native Nicaraguan. 


Members of the Provincial Board: 

7Guido Grossmann, Ep. (Mohrmann), 1899. Superintendent. 

C. Conrad Shimer, D., 1923. Warden. 

+Kenneth G. Hamilton, P. (Peterson), 1914. 

+Otto Danneberger, P. (Hieber), Warden pro tempore, during the 
absence of Conrad Shimer in the States. (On furlough in England 
and Germany after the return of C. Conrad Shimer, June, 1927.) 


Provincial Officers: 
Annie Lee Stafford, 1924. Principal, Junior High School. 
Margaret Heidenreich, 1924. Teacher, Junior High School. 
y;Anna Kreitlow, 1925. Deaconess. 


Bluefields, 1849. 

George Heidenreich, P. (Reusswig), 1902. Head Pastor. 
+Howard H. Stortz, D. (Sponheimer), 1926, (Transferred to Cabo 
Gracias, August, 1927.) 
Pear] Lagoon, 1855. 

Frederick Wolff, D. (Meyer), 1925. 
Karawala, 1896. 

Karl Bregenzer, D. (Remke), 1922. (On furlough in the States, 
June, 1927.) 
Quamwatla, 1884. 

*Newton Wilson, P. (Bateman), 1903. 
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Haulover, 1860. 
*Hedley Wilson, D. (Blake), 1922. 
Yulu, 1884. 
*John Palmer, D. (Hodgson), 1902. 
Twappi, 1886. 
*John Fisher, D. (widower), 1899. 
Dakura, 1892. 
*Isaac Lewis, D. (Hislop), 1922 
Sandy Bay, 1896. 
Rufus Bishop, P. (Woosley), 1912. 
Cabo Gracias, 1900. 
+Kenneth G. Hamilton, P. (Peterson), 1914. (Transferred to 
Bluefields, August, 1927.) 
Wasla, 1896. 
David Haglund, D. (Lindquist), 1916. 
Sangsangta, 1907. 
+Franz Schramm, P. (Bahr), 1899. 
On furlough, Conrad Shimer, D., 1923. Treasurer and Warden. 
Evangelists: 
Tasbapauni: *Peter Watson, 1914. 
Ebenezer: *S, Elias Ramsay, 1908. 
Wasakin: *Arnold Stony, 1921. 
Tuberus: *Theophilus Jotham, 1917. 
Kukalaya: *Bedford Joshua, 1926. 
Kruta: *Cornelius Igle, 1924. 
Anris: *Netario Kinsman, 1923. 
Bilwas Karma: *Dannery Downs, 1918. 
Wirapani: *Ignatius Maibit, 1919. 
Asang: *Leopold Mueller, 1922. 
Musawas: *Adrian Daram, 1918. 
Helpers in Charge of Out-Stations: 
Rama Key: *Clemente Bailey, 1920. 
Marshall Point: *Charley Moses, 1924. 
Illaya: *Timothy Pablo, 1921. 
School Teachers: 
Bluefields: *Ethel Ingram, 1916. 
*May Taylor, 1918. 
*Hlsie Ingram, 1924. 
Pearl Lagoon: *John Porter, 1922. 
Tasbapauni: *Gorney Watson, 1924. 
Sandy Bay: *Elvirado, 1924. 
Yulu: *EHugene Palmer, 1926, 
Cape: *Joseph Webb, 1924. 
Cabo Gracias: *Alva Hooker, 1925. 
Sangsangta: *Jack Coleman, 1926. 
Missionary Assistant: 
Karata: *Augustus Smith, 1923. 


STATIONS WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE OUT-STATIONS AND PREACHING PLACES 


All of the Stations and Out-Stations have their own church build- 


ings. Preaching Places having their own churches are marked *. 


Stations Out-Stations Preaching Places 
Bluefields Old Bank *Hohn Creek; River. 
Rama Key Pleasant View; River. 


*Cotton Tree Plantation. 


Pearl Lagoon 


Karawala 


Quamwatla 


Haulover 


Yulu 


Twappi 
Dakura 


Sandy Bay 
Cape 


Wasla 


Sangsangta 
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Tasbapauni 


Rio Grande Bar 
Little Sandy Bay 


Prinsapolka 
Wasakin 
Ebenezer 
Kukalaya 
Laya Siksa 
Kiha 
Karata 
Sissin 
Tuberus 
Krukirra 
Bilwi 
Auastara 


Puerto Cabo 
Kruta 

Anris 

Bilwas Karma 
Wirrapani 
Waspuk-mouth 
San Carlos 
Asang 
Musawas 


*Haulover. 
Raitipura. 
*Brown Bank. 
*Square Point. 


*Marshall Point. 


*La Cruz. 


*Walpa Siksa. 


*Wounta. 


*Para 
Sikia 
*Baymuna 


Illaya 


Prangsa 
Bull-sipri 
Yakal-pauni 
Kringkringya 
Krassa 
Kipla-pini 
Krutara 

Raiti 

Dakos 

Bocay 


77 


Liye oO 
wre) | 
~ 
‘on Hoe } 


co ae 


Ort EES 


Administered from London: 
Labrador; West Indies; Demerara; West Himalaya 
(Tibet); Unyamwezi; Jerusalem (Leper Home). 
Administered from Herrnhut: 
Surinam (including Leper Home, “Bethesda”); South 
Africa West; South Africa East; Nyasa. 


Condensed from Original Reports, “Periodical Accounts,” and 
Other Sources. 
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XI 


LABRADOR 


Extracts from the Station Reports for the Year 1925-1926 


The Mission among the Eskimos in Labrador, begun in 
1771, and now administered from London by the British Mis- 
sion Board, makes a special appeal to us in America, because 
many of the conditions in Labrador are such that it is interest- 
ing to compare them with conditions in Alaska and the mission 
among the Eskimos there, under the direction of the American 
Board, the Directors of the Society for Propagating the Gospel, 
Bethlehem, Pa., U: S. A. ae 

In the “Proceedings” of last year, 1926, we noted the plans 
which had been made for the transfer of the mission trade, in- 
cluding the ownership of the mission ship, the “Harmony,” to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Before sailing for Labrador for the iast time in the service 
of Moravian Missions on the evening of July Ist, 1926, about 
sixty members and friends connected with our three London 
churches met on board the little vessel, then lying in the London 
Dock, for a public meeting—the first of its kind since the year 
1915. The Mission Secretary presided, the customary hymn- 
sheets were again in use, Bishop Ward led in prayer, and after 
the more devotional part of the meeting was over the Rev. H. J. 
Wilson, the Business Manager of the Moravian Mission Agency, 
made an official statement regarding the future of the vessel 
and the Labrador Trade. The last speaker was Captain J. C. 
Jackson, who for twenty-three years had been in charge’ of the 
ship. 

Thus closed an important chapter in the history of the Mis- 
sion of our Church in that bleak, inhospitable land. 


The following dispatch appeared in the ‘“Globe-Times,” 
Bethlehem, Pa.: 


London, July 22, 1927. (INS)—The Harmony, the most 
famous sailing mission ship in the world, known to generations 
of sailors as “Gin and Bitters,” is in the ship-breaking yard, and 
will shortly be no more. 

No vessel in the Arctic seas was more widely known among 
sailors and landlubbers than the Harmony. After a century in 
the service of the Moravian Missionary Society she was sold to 
the Hudson Bay Company a few months ago, having become too 


old for the strenuous work of getting supplies to the natives of 
the Arctic in all winds and weathers. 
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“We sold her,” said the secretary of the mission, “after she 
had been working in the Arctic for over half a century. She 
was the last of the succession of Harmony ships that have sailed 
along this coast. with supplies for the natives since 1771. The 
Harmony left England on her last voyage a year ago. 


“Previously she was a whaler of 200 tons, and her arrival 
at the remote ports of call in the frozen wastes was so great an 
event that the Eskimos used to fire guns into the air to notify 
the surrounding population of her presence. Captain Jackson, 
who navigated her for so long, had some perilous experiences 
during his office. There is not much value in the ordinary 
charts in these regions, and he was up against ice and fog most 
of the time. 

“Originally the Harmony was called the Lorna Doone, and 
sailed in the Eastern Seas, trading in tea. She has had some 
queer cargoes. It was said she took out everything for the na- 
tives from flour to tombstones, and her passengers were equally 
interesting. On her last voyage, for instance, she took out a 
scientist and anthropologist, as well as a well-known London 
artist.” 


MAKKOVIK 


The summer of 1925 was exceptionally warm and dry. The 
lack of moisture was harmful to the gardens. But our people 
secured their usual harvest from the sea, codfish being caught 
in normal quantities. 

Winter set in unusually early. By the end of October 
we had quite two feet of snow on the ground, and each succeed- 
ing week brought more frost and snow. April also and May 
brought a great deal of snow, so that there were at last 8—10 
feet of snow on the level ground. The little building at the back 
of the mission-house which serves as workshop and storehouse, 
has 10 feet of wall under the roof. By the end of the winter we 
could walk up that roof almost on the level! Nor was it soft 
snow either, but hard and well packed, so that there was no fear 
of one’s sinking into it. 

Fur-bearing animals, foxes above all, were plentiful last 
winter; but the hopes of the hunters and trappers were not al- 
ways realized, because an unusual number of mice provided the 
foxes with sufficient food, and accordingly the bait in the traps 
had but little attraction for them. Still, everybody secured some 
pelts—a few of the men even a good number, and there was no 
actual want among them last winter. 

Spring set in late this year. As late as the middle of May 
none of the brooks were running anywhere, and the land could 
be traversed by commatic till the beginning of June. At the end 
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of June the bay was free from ice. But around the outside 
islands there was still a barrier of ice, which only broke up dur- 
ing the first days of July. On the 26th of June we shovelled 
away the last snow on the path leading to our little garden in 
the woods. 

Pastoral work here has been carried on in the usual man- 
ner. During the summer we visit in turn the several islands 
where our people have their fishing-stations. There are six such 
places, at each of which from two to eight families belonging 
to our congregation try to get codfish, either with hook and 
line or—the better situated ones—also with cod-traps. The 
fishing season lasts from the beginning or middle of July to the 
end of September. Ragged Islands, 50 miles south of Makko- 
vik, is the farthest away, and Makkovik Island, only 12 miles 
distant, the nearest. Usually we travel by motor-boat on Sat- 
urday to one of these islands, spend the whole of Sunday with 
our people there, holding two or three meetings, and return on 
Monday. It is of little use to visit these people on week-days, 
as they are too busy during the day and too tired in the evening. 
Sometimes rough weather or high seas prevent us going or re- 
turning as planned, and one has to be prepared to be detained 
at times at one or other of the islands for a couple of days. But 
these visits are much appreciated, and—apart from family wor- 
ship, where such is kept—constitute the only spiritual uplift the 
people can get for months. 


Much the same can be said of the visits we make in winter 
by commatic (a dog sled): they are valued. Although the men 
travel frequently for trading purposes, and thereby often have 
an opportunity of attending a meeting or spending a Sunday at 
the station, the women are mostly kept at home with the family 
and live a very monotonous life. It is only once or twice in 
winter, on special occasions, that the men will bring their wives 
or families along. Last Easter a good many came to join us. 
Beautiful weather made it possible for women and children to 
travel. At the usual Love-feast on Easter Monday 145 persons 
were present in church, the largest number we have ever seen 
here at one time. On Maundy Thursday four young persons, 
two single men and two single women, were confirmed, all of 
whom gave us good hope that they would lead a godly life. 


The school has again been an important part of our work. 
The 36 children gave full employment to the three teachers, as 
it not only means giving lessons, but also supervising and keep- 
ing them employed during their free time. The boys are then 
busy cutting wood or fetching water; the girls are washing up, 
or scrubbing, or sewing. Moreover, a lot of the mending of the 
children’s clothes has to be done by the teachers, and some come 
to us so poorly attired that mending begins soon after their 
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arrival. Very thankful indeed we are again and again for the 
presents kind friends send us every year for the school, to help 
out; and there are always a goodly number that need to be 
helped. Without this practical interest of our friends at home 
it would be impossible to board so many pupils, except at a 
much larger cost to the Mission. 


The teachers have done their work in harmony with one an- 
other and with devotion, and the children have been happy gen- 
erally. A special treat it was again for them when Father 
Christmas put in an appearance, and made everyone of them 
happy with some small present; for which again we have to 
thank the friends at home. Another happy day for them was 
May 31st, when we had a picnic at a place some four miles up 
the bay. The men in the village provided, free of cost, three 
large commatics with dogs and drivers, and took the children 
and us across the ice—which was quite good still—to the place 
in question, where the sun had already melted the snow off the 
rocks. There we boiled our kettle and had luncheon. After- 
wards games were played, and young and old fully enjoyed 
themselves. 

On August 19, 1925, Dr. Grenfell paid us a visit in his new 
little steamer, “Strathcona II.” He had not been at the station 
for the last twenty years or so. On September 29th Commander 
MacMillan called at the station in his motor-schooner on his way 
back from North Greenland. In the evening he showed a series 
of moving pictures, “The Old Homestead,” in our large school- 
room to all the local residents, which were greatly enjoyed. Dr. 
Paddon visited here again in February. 1926. He found but 
little medical work to do, as the health of us all has been espe- 
cially good throughout the year. We had also the pleasure of 
seeing our Superintendent, Bro. Perrett, here for a short visit 
in February. 

B. LENZ. 

Makkovik, July 10th, 1926. 


HOPEDALE 


The first entry in our Station Diary for the year under re- 
view reads as follows: “July 3, 1925, Snow hills white. Much 
drift ice in the bay.” It is just a little reminder that we are liv- 
ing in sub-arctic regions, subject at any time to frost, snow, 
and ice, and never sure of getting what might be termed real 
summer weather. Some people who are sweltering in the heat 
and gasping for a refreshing breeze, no doubt, think of us with 
envy, but there are always two ways of looking at a thing. We 
are glad that we have not to endure the excessive heat of the 
tropics, or even of some of the large cities, but when we have 
taken the trouble to stock our small gardens with young plant’ 
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we do not feel very encouraged when the plants are covered 
with new snow. But even if we get what we term warm weather 
we cannot enjoy life out of doors, owing to the swarms of very 
bloodthirsty mosquitoes and sandflies, which rob Labrador of 
all the pleasures of summer. 


On July 7th we were surprised to see a motor schooner and 
a steamer coming in to the anchorage. These proved to be the 
ships of the MacMillan Arctic Expedition, bound for North 
Greenland, and equipped with three airplanes, etc., for scientific 
work in the far north. During the few days they were with us 
we spent a most enjoyable time in their company. Our Eskimos 
also benefited considerably through their visit, as many of the 
members of the Expedition took advantage of the opportunity 
to fit themselves out with skin clothes, skin boots, etc., which 
would not be so easy to obtain from the few Eskimos living up 
in Smith Sound. The leader of the Expedition, Donald B. Mac- 
Millan, is an old friend who has visited our stations on several 
occasions, and who is thoroughly in sympathy with our work. 
We greatly appreciate his practical help, to say nothing of the 
very favorable way in which he commends our work in his books 
and in his public lectures in America. One of the members of 
the Expedition, Lieut. Com. McDonald, President of the “Zen- 
ith” Radio Corporation of Chicago, very kindly presented us 
with a four-valve Radio Set, which has since been a great source 
of enjoyment to us, and with which we have been able to listen- 
in to numerous broadcasting stations in Canada and the United 
States, to several English stations, and even to Hamburg, Ger- 
many. From 2LO we heard of the death of Queen Alexandra, 
the daily reports concerning the preparations for the funeral, 
and finally the account of the funeral procession and service in 
Westminster Abbey. Though we are out of communication 
with the outside world for months together, we can sit down 
at eight P.M. and hear Big Ben striking the midnight hour in 
London. 


On July 21st we received our first summer mail, the mail 
steamer bringing us a large and very weicome consignment of 
mail matter, the accumulation of months. Who would wonder 
at us or who would blame us for dropping all work at such a 
time and giving our attention to letter-reading? The postman 
does not pay us many visits during the year, but in Labrador we 
do appreciate his visits. Our difficulty is to grasp all the items 
of news—reading the letters through once is not sufficient; we 
have to re-read and discuss all before we get a proper idea of 
all that has happened in the home circle, among friends, and in 
the homeland during the year. 


During the summer we were visited by quite a number of 
tourists, some per mail steamer, others in their own yachts, 
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Such visitors liven us up for a little while, and help to break the 
monotony of life in this isolated country. 


As soon as the ship has left us, October 29, 1925, our people 
begin to scatter to their various hunting and sealing posts. Very 
few spend the autumn with us, as they have better opportuni- 
ties for trapping and hunting when isolated. North, south, and 
west their homes may be found, in the bays and on the islands, 
here a single family, there a couple of families, all trying to 
Squeeze a living out of the desolate country. Happily the ma- 
jority met with more success than is sometimes their lot, as 
foxes were more plentiful on the land, and seals more abundant 
ia the sea, than is sometimes the case. Meanwhile the white 
blanket of snow has been spread over the land, the cold is more 
intense, and about the middle of December the sea froze over. 
Motor-boats, punts, and kajaks are hauled ashore, and the indis- 
pensable dog team is called into requisition. All our Eskimos 
try their utmost to be back at the mission-station for Christ- 
mas; it is the festival that appeals very strongly to them, a time 
ef true rejoicing. It is not only that “Fader Karismas” pays 
us his annual visit, distributig toys, sweets, dolls, scrapbooks, 
etc. (a visit which, by the way, would be sorely missed if it 
should be omitted), but all must and do rejoice in the fact that 
“Christ Jesus came into the world” as a helpless babe. It seems 
to appeal to the Eskimo mind; it is a truth they can understand, 
and right heartily—yes, and with the heart—they join in sing- 
ing the Christmas hymns, and in glorying in the fact that “God 
so loved the world,” the Eskimos included. 


So we pass on to December 28th, the Children’s Festival, 
to the Watchnight service and the entrance into the New Year. 
In Labrador we have no national holidays—all our holidays are 
Church festivals, and we make good use of them. Thus an- 
other festival, Epiphany, January 6th, comes round, and again 
we gather in the church to rejoice in the fact that even the 
heathen, “wise men from the east,’ were permitted to visit the 
living Lord, and that all may become partakers of the blessings 
of His life and death. 

Now we must think of our outlying members, mostly 
English-speaking people who live more or less permanently in 
the bays, and who are not as nomadic as the Eskimos. Our dogs 
are harnessed and commatic loaded, and away we go. One box 
contains Father Christmas’s presents for the settler children, 
and these we have to distribute as we gc along. The days are 
short, the cold is intense, express speed with a dog team does 
not exceed four to five miles per hour, so we cannot make very 
long distances. Two or, at the most, three houses may be vis- 
ited in one day; often it is a winter day’s journey from one 
house to the next. At each house we make a halt for a cup of 
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tea, a chat, and a short service. We have to hear the news and 
we have to impart the news, and take the opportunity to drop 
a word of encouragement wherever we can. We aim to visit all 
our scattered members twice during the winter and thus let 
them feel they are not forgotten. 

The winter months comprise the school term for the Eskimo 
children; services are held in the church nearly every day; the 
various festivals peculiar to the Moravian Church are held dur- 
ing the winter, and so the time passes all too quickly. The Pas- 
sion Week and Easter are here again, and our people, Eskimos 
and settlers, come flocking in for the occasion. For the mission- 
ary this is a very busy week, services being held in both English 
and Eskimo, and, enjoyable as these times are, one is really 
thankful when the closing service is held on Easter Monday 
evening. This year we had the assistance of Bro. Harp, and 
right glad we were for the efficient help he was able to render. 


Some might ask the question, “Is the work in Labrador 
worth while? Is the expense of the Labrador Mission justi- 
fied?’ We dare to answer “Yes” to both questions. We 
are convinced that a winter spent on the Coast would convince 
anyone that the work is necessary, and that it is carried on 
with the greatest economy. Without the care of the Mission 
the Eskimo race would undoubtedly quickly degenerate and 
would probably soon disappear, just as other small nations and 
tribes have been overcome by civilization. We consider it 
necessary for the material and spiritual good of the Eskimos 
that we continue among them, ministering to them in their 
own language for their spiritual benefit, and protecting them as 
far as lies in our power from unscrupulous men who would seek 
their own advantage at the Eskimos’ expense. We rejoice in 
the fact that we have some bright Christians among them who 
are living witnesses to the power of the gospel. 


The winter under review (1925-26) is noted for the vast 
quantities of snow that fell. The thermometer did not register 
as much cold as we have known, but all our people say they 
never saw such huge snow-drifts as this year. Many drifts will 
probably not thaw out during the summer. Wintry weather, 
though not very severe, lasted until about the end of May 
(1926). 

We regret to have to record a very sad occurrence in one 
of our Eskimo families in June. The family concerned was 
living on an island about fifteen miles from Hopedale, their 
nearest neighbors being on the mainland about three miles 
away. On the evening of June 11th the man returned from 
an unsuccessful hunt, and during the evening suggested to his 
wife that he should kill the baby. Of course she did not con- 
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sent, but in the night he went out and shot some of the dogs, 
“for fear,” he said, “we shall all be eaten when we are dead.” 
He made a murderous attack on his wife and eleven-year-old 
son, wounding them both badly on the head’ with the stock of 
his rifle, which they tried to wrest from him, and breaking his 
wife's arm as well. Seeing he was bent on murdering them all 
(wife, boy, and two-years-old and five-months-old girls), the 
wife reached for a knife and stabbed him, shooting him after 
he had fallen to the floor. The case is now (end of July) in the 
hands of the police, the woman having been committed to stand 
her trial at St. John’s in October.* 
W. W. PERRETT. 
* The woman was acquitted.—Ed. 


NAIN 


Last summer (1925) things looked by no means pleasant 
in our congregation. Though the dissatisfaction that prevailed 
was more particularly directed against the Store, it naturally 
had a bad effect on the whole life of the congregation. Disloy- 
alty to the Mission-store was widespread, although many of the 
Eskimos and all the settlers remained faithful. The disloyalty 
was centered in a former native helper, who had been deposed 
from office because of immorality. Although heavily in debt to 
our store, this man had clearly shown his intention of disregard- 
ing his debts and trading with outsiders, so that our storekeeper 
had been obliged to take legal action against him. The first 
result of this was an increased bitterness against the store and 
the Mission as a whole. However, as winter came on most of 
the people seemed to begin to see the error of their ways, and 
even one of the worst agitators against the store, the son of 
the afore-mentioned ex-native helper, came to ask forgiveness 
for his violent words and actions. Of course, this was readily 
granted. We were only too thankful to see that the back of the 
disloyal feeling was broken. 

This improvement in the relations of the people to the store 
showed its good results in the whole life of the congregation. 
Not that all that was bad had been entirely eliminated, but the 
good had gained the upper hand again. An increase in the de- 
sire for spiritual blessings was noticeable, evidencing itself in 
the confirmation of seven persons, while in the previous year 
there had been none. It may be necessary to call attention 
to the fact that coming forward for confirmation and attend- 
ance at confirmation classes requires rather more determination 
nowadays than it did in days gone by, when the majority of 
the Eskimos spent all the winter living at the station. Nowa- 
days most of them are very keen on making as much of the 
trapping season as possible, Therefore the majority spend the 
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winter away from the station, either at their sealing places on 
the outer islands, where the seals netted or shot in the fall form 
a strong attraction for foxes, or they move (some even with 
their families) to the interior, living more after the fashion of 
their forefathers in snow-houses or tents at the upper end of 
river-valleys, hunting caribou on the high plateaus of the main- 
land, where also foxes may be shot or trapped fairly often. 
Candidates for communion have to sacrifice a great part of this 
hunting period, so as to be able to attend the confirmation 
classes. One of those confirmed is a young man who in past 
years had often caused us much concern through his very im- 
moral life. In December he shot himself through the hand 
while away from home attending to his fox-traps. At the time 
there was no possibility for him to reach the station and receive 
proper treatment. So his hand, being treated anyhow, got 
rather bad, and he was in severe pain for weeks. No doubt God 
spoke to him, and we believe that he did not shut his ears to 
the voice of divine mercy. About a fortnight after the accident 
he was brought here, and while his hand received attention daily 
for some weeks he freely opened his heart, showing deep sorrow 
for his evil ways. Later on he asked for confirmation, which 
request we granted, in the hope that through the grace of God 
a change was being wrought in him. This young man, being 
more intelligent than most, would be very useful, should his 
conversion prove to be real and not merely a passing emotion. 
Suitable native helpers are very hard to find, more particularly 
such as possess mental capability. The brightest of our native 
helpers, Abia Green, has unfortunately become totally blind, 
We still have a faint hope that the eye-specialist who comes 
yearly to St. Anthony (Dr. Grenfell’s hospital in Northern New- 
foundland) may be able to operate upon one of his eyes, and 
thereby give the poor man a certain amount of sight. There 
were only two helpers left, viz., Michael Atsertatajok, an elder- 
ly, well-tried and faithful man, and Martin Martin, who is still 
young and lacking in experience. After much prayerful con- 
sideration we decided upon installing a new helper in the person 
of Ewald Dan. On Easter Monday he was solemnly received 
' into his new calling. 

Much willingness was shown in the work of completing the 
new church after Easter. During four weeks all the men put 
in all their available time, in laying the floor of the church and 
school-room. When four weeks had gone by the majority of 
the men were obliged to go off and earn their living by hunt- 
ing, etc; but as all of them were most eager to see the church 
finished, it was decided that some of the men should remain 
here to carry the work to completion, but that they were to re- 
ceive wages, which all promised to pay as soon as they could. 
In the last days of June the work was finished. For this we are 
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exceedingly grateful. All was done without a single accident— 
not a small matter considering the many willing but untrained 
helpers. When the roof and the outside walls of the church 
were painted, our two houses—the missionary’s and the store- 
keeper’s dwellings—were also painted, and now, with these 
three decked out with shining red roofs and stone-green walls, 
the station looks quite presentable again, and one could almost 
forget that there had been a fire which had destroyed it all. 


; The outward signs of increased spiritual life in a commun- 
ity are not abundant, but there is one in evidence which we must 
not fail to mention, viz., the collections. Mission collections 
have reached an unprecedented height, amounting to $132.12, of 
which sum $15.95 represents small contributions of the Mite 
Association. Church collections also were well up to the mark, 
totalling $51.41 in cash and kind. The good fur-catch of last 
winter has something to do with these figures. 


Seals were obtained in large numbers last autumn; foxes 
also were plentiful, so that even the less capable trappers were 
successful in securing a few pelts. Those who were living in- 
land had no lack of food either, though the caribou were not 
plentiful. Recalling the events of the past year, one might be 
tempted to think that Labrador was a country abounding in 
game and fish. Yet the years are many when one may travel 
for days without seeing a living creature, and all may seem 4 
deserted wilderness, devoid of any means of existence. 


The past winter was exceptional for the large amount of 
snow which fell until late in the spring. Blizzards were very 
common during the whole of the cold season, making trapping 
and hunting more difficult and, at times, even dangerous. One 
of our Eskimo hunters who had gone inland trapping foxes had 
an exceptionally hard time. While hunting alone one day he 
was overtaken by a snow-storm and failed to reach the snow- 
house where he and his companions were encamped. Straying 
away more and more during the night he finally gave up looking 
for the camp, but, discovering a water course, he began fo! 
lowing it downwards, knowing that it must needs lead him 
finally to one of the bays which he could recognize. But the 
way before him was very long; he had no food whatever; he was 
only clad for the hunt and not for sleeping out; in fact, he did 
not even have seal-skin boots, but only deer-skin mocassins, 
with one thin pair of socks inside. And the weather was excep- 
tionally cold just at the time. The snow-storm developed into 
a blinding blizzard, raging for three days unabated. But on he 
must go or die where he was. So for six long, bitterly cold days, 
with the thermometer at 30R., or more (67 degrees of frost), 
he struggled on eastwards, spending the nights where he could 
find some shelter near some bushes or under a snowbank, Un- 
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fortunately he got his feet wet when walking along on the river 
ice, at a place where the water had flowed out on top of the ice. 
Soon his feet got badly frozen. But by this time he had reached 
the mouth of the river, and knew that he was now only about 
twelve miles from the home of some settlers. Yet the last 
stretch was the hardest of all; the long fast had diminished his 
strength; his feet were of no use to him any longer; and so, 
crawling along on hands and knees, he finally reached the door 
of the kind-hearted settler. There all was done for him that 
could be done, and at once a kamutik (commatic or sledge) was 
dispatched to Nain to get help. It took several weeks for the 
poor fellow to recover; his feet took a great deal longer, and 
finally all his toes and a little more had to be amputated. But 
now he is beginning to walk again, and his smiling face reveals 
his gratitude to God for having kept him through all the fierce 
trial. 


There were quite a number of very striking instances when 
the Lord in His mercy held His almighty hands over the lives 
of our people. A young settler slipped on the hard snow while 
pointing his rifle at a partridge. Falling over his snow-shoes 
the muzzle of the rifle caught on his attigek (jacket), the gun 
went off and the bullet struck him just below the hip-bone, but 
passed through the flesh only. So he could walk back to the 
station and receive immediate attention. Two Eskimo boys had 
crossed overland in trying to reach the trading-post at Voisey’s 
Bay about the time when the new ice was forming on the bavs. 
To get to the houses they had to cross from three to four miles 
of young ice. Ignorant of the fact that the ice had only begun 
to form that very morning, i. e., six or seven hours previously 
to their going on to it, they went forward, walking carefully 
but constantly breaking through with their toes. When at last 
they reached the other shore they had become fully aware of 
what an almost impossible thing they had attempted. On reach- 
ing the shore they both went down on their knees and thanked 
God with tears in their eyes for what was nothing less than a 
miracle. These are only two instances out of quite a number 
of occurrences in which divine protection has been afforded our 
people in a very striking manner. 


There have been two very general epidemics of influenza 
of a very lingering type, from which but few persons have 
escaped entirely, yet all, even those who were advanced in years, 
recovered. Far worse, however, have been a number of cases 
of typhoid, occurring in succession from the autumn until now. 
In all, twenty cases have come to our knowledge which were 
clearly typhoid. In many instances the illness was greatly pro- 
longed owing to the after-effects. Remembering the usual high 
mortality in typhoid, and seeing that so far out of twenty only 
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one case ended fatally, and this only in the case of a per- 
son who was brought in from an outlying place in a dying con- 
dition, we feel that there is abundant reason for gratitude. We 
have exercised all possible care, and have restrictd the visits 
to and from other stations as far as possible. We are glad, and 
thankful, that the disease has so far been confined to Nain. 
These typhoid patients all need careful feeding; the sick-foods 
which we received last summer have been very useful indeed, 
but these, as well as our own resources, are exhausted. 


In our mission family we have been kept free from serious 
iliness throughout the year. The Lord has supplied us with the 
needed strength day by day, and preserved us in unity of spirit. 


P. HETTASCH. 


HEBRON 


Nothing of very great importance has taken place here 
during the past year. Storms and high seas prevailed through- 
out the later months of the year 1925. Several motor-boats and 
a number of fishing nets were lost, and one man alone lost no 
less than 300 seals (which he had left lying on the beach), owing 
to the high seas which broke upon the seashore before he could 
get them away to his home or the store. A goodly number of 
foxes were caught by the people, but, in spite of this, the people 
for the most part remained poor—partly owing to the heavy 
debts they had contracted in the store, partly because of their 
wasteful habits. The ordinary ship’s biscuits, which they for- 
merly used to eat almost exclusively, are not good enough for 
them today—they think they must have boxes of sweet 
biscuits instead! The motor-boats, too, which they use nowa- 
days are expensive luxuries—oil and “parts” cost so much 
money. 

After New Year intense cold set in. There was by that time 
plenty of snow on the ground, and sledges began to be brought 
into use. During the months of February and March large 
quantities of snow fell, and the cold was very severe, reaching 
about 68 degrees of frost; besides which there were several se- 
vere windstorms. [Hebron is noted for its storms, and is called, 
we believe, “stormy corner.’’—Ed.] 

On Palm Sunday six adults and two children were bap- 
tized—all of the former being originally inhabitants of Killinek 
—and on the same day one man was confirmed. 

April brought with it large quantities of fresh snow, and at 
one time nearly twenty feet of soft, loose snow was measured 
in front of the mission-house. 

Spiritually, the life of the congregation would seem to have 
been at a low ebb, notwithstanding the fact that the services in 
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the church were well attended. Nor have the people been will- 
ing to contribute liberally to the local church and the Foreign 
Mission collections, although they had a particularly good year 
outwardly. 


The total membership of the congregation, including those 
living at a distance, amounted at the end of June, 1926, when 
the so-colled “Ship’s Year” closed, to 236. 


S. WALDMANN. 
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XIil 
OUR MISSIONS IN THE WEST INDIES 


Reports of the Eastern and Western Provinces, 1926 


When we remember that the first mission of the Unitas 
Fratrum to heathen in foreign lands was begun on the island 
of St. Thomas, August 21, 1732; that they are all practically 
next-door neighbors, one group, the Virgin Islands, belonging 
to the United States; and that many of the workers, past and 
present, have come from our American congregations, and there- 
fore have been and are well known to us; these reports seem 
to have an intimate and personal interest. To any of our mem- 
bers, or friends, who travel, we would suggest the Virgin Islands 
and Jamaica as worthy rivals of Florida or California; and, if 
they make themselves known, we guarantee them a most cor- 
dial welcome from any of our missionaries. 

The Editor. 


THE EASTERN WEST INDIA PROVINCE 
By the President, Bishop J. E. Weiss 


It seems hardly credible that a year has elapsed since the 
report of 1925 was placed on record. The joy of the Master’s 
service, His cheering presence and His manifold daily blessings, 
have all combined in leading us to mark something of the rapid- 
ity with which the days and months have slipped by. 

My regret is that the Chairman’s report of necessity lacks 
a close and personal knowledge of the work that has been car- 
ried on by the various Island Conferences, as no visitation of 
the Province, as a whole, has been undertaken by any member 
of the Board during the year. And why not? Take a map and 
note carefully the scattered position of the various Island Con- 
ferences from Santo Domingo to Tobago, note the mileage from 
each of the nine islands to the other, and remember that they 
are under the administration of one Provincial Board! Then 
take into consideration the steamer connection, the large outlay 
for traveling expenses, and the weeks, perhaps even months, 
needed in undertaking such a visitation by a member of the 
Board, who is already burdened with the responsibility of a con- 
gregation claiming close and contined attention! Under such 
conditions, together with a depleted treasury, can you wonder 
that official visitations are few and far between? This is not 
only deeply regretted by the Provincial Board, but also by the 
individual Conferences. It would indeed be a great blessing 
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in the more efficient working of the Province, and the unifying 
of the Island Conferences, if ways and means could be found 
for an annual, or even bi-ennial visitation by a member of the 
Provincial Board. The scattered position of the Conferences, 
the work as pertains in each island, anda the large membership, 
demand some more unifying control. 

The Workers. The personnel of the staff in the Eastern 
West India Province has undergone a few changes during the 
year. Foremost among these changes has been the retirement 
from active service of Brother and Sister Paul Bartels, two 
tried and faithful servants in the mission field. Their departure 
to the homeland was regretted by their colleagues, and the re- 
tirement of Brother Bartels was especially regretted by his col- 
leagues on the Board. For 29 years he had held he confidence 
of Provincial Synod as Secretary of the Board. These years, 
enriched by his keen and ready insight into financial matters, 
and backed up by a devoted spirit towards the work of our 
Church in the Province, gave to him just that experience which 
has proved so valuable as a member of the Directing Board. 

His vacancy was filled in September, when Brother Allen 
was duly elected to the office of Secretary by the ordained min- 
isters in service. 

After Brother Bartels’ departure from Cedarhall, Brother 
Moreton was placed in temporary charge of the congregation. 


On December 21st, Brother and Sister Asboe severed their 
connection with our Church in order to enter the Episcopal 
Church of America. 

Over against these losses we are able to report the addition 
to our ranks of two recruits from the Mission College in Bristol, 
viz: The Brethren Theodore Bartels and Peter M. Gubi. As the 
year closes Brother Bartels is found stationed at Friedensberg, 
St. Croix, and Brother Gubi at Spring Gardens, Antigua, as 
assistant to Brother A. B. Hutton. I am led to take this oppor- 
tunity, on behalf of the members of the Provincial Board, to 
express our deep sense of appreciation of the willing and ready 
assistance given us by the British Mission Board, in supplying 
our depleted ranks during the year. It has really been a case 
of “ask and ye shall receive.” 


One other cheering event was that, as the year was closing, 
we were able to welcome back to our staff of workers, Brother 
and Sister H. Lloyd, after their much needed and well-earned 
furlough. 

It is with thankfulness that we are able to report that the 
health of our workers, with one exception, has been on the 
whole good. The one exception is that of Brother Emanuel 
George, of Greenbay, Antigua. He has been laid by with a 
serious illness since the middle of the year. As I write I am, 
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however, glad to report that he is improving slowly and gain- 
ing strength. 

The hand of death has removed three faithful servants from 
our ranks. Two of these, Sister George and Brother Bailey, 
were in active service. The third was Sister Niebert, who, since 
her husband’s death in 1895, has been residing at Spring Gar- 
dens in Antigua. Although for 31 years she has been on the 
retired list, these years have nevertheless been spent in devoted, 
active service for the Master and His Church. She has been a 
real “Mother in Israel” amongst the members of the Spring 
Gardens congregation, and in a most unselfish way she has 
given of her best in the interests of Christ’s Church which lay 
so near to her heart. 

The Island Reports. From the reports sent in to the Board 
we cull the following important features of the work in each 
Island Conference. 

Santo Domingo. The possibilities of the work are great 
in this republic, but “the laborers are few,” and the means at 
our disposal are scanty. There are six large estates from which 
we draw our membership, and on which there are thousands of 
English speaking laborers. San Pedro and La Romana are the 
two centres of activity in connection with our Church. Brother 
Penn, who worked single-handed throughout the year, writes: 
“The work in this country must be considered for some time 
yet, as a Home Mission—the migrating state of living precludes 
the idea of establishing, for some time, a strongly supported 
work.” We commend this mission to the practical and prayer- 
ful support of all interested in mission work. 

St. Thomas and St. John. These two islands are worked by 
one Conference. In St. Thomas there is nothing of outstand- 
ing importance to record. We are, however, thankful to have 
marked, during the year, the loyalty and devotion of many to 
Christ and His Church, a feature that has been most encourag- 
ing to the Brethren in charge of the work. One disappointing 
characteristic of the work has been the growing laxity amongst 
the young men and women towards the observance of the Lord’s 
Day. This tendency has been encouraged by the example of 
those in the higher walk of life. 

The work of our Church in St. John, under the pastorate 
of Brother Colin Williams, has made steady progress, and 
proved a blessing to many a careless soul. 

St. Kitts. Brother Julian writes hopefully. He states, “In 
things generally and along the business-life of the island, there 
has been a scarcity in the circulation of money, due mainly, to 
the low price of sugar and cotton, our staple products. We, 
therefore, must greatly appreciate and commend the members 
of our several congregations in their loyalty displayed in things 
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financial. They not only met their obligations in the matter of 
island quota of congregation cash, but special efforts, which 
had to be undertaken, were faced in a great spirit of zeal, 
faithfulness and sacrifice, and were carried through to a suc- 
cessful issue, to the joy of all concerned.” 

Antigua. From a financial standpoint, the island has ex- 
perienced greater difficulty in fighting hard times during the 
year, and finding the necessary cash to carry on the work. 
With reference to this, Brother Hutton writes: “In outward 
matters, 1926 will not be reckoned one of the best in most of 
our congregations. Finances have, in many cases, shown a de- 
cline. Only two congregations, Spring Gardens and Lebanon, 
have raised the allotted quota of congregation cash. Several 
congregations have hardly been able to meet the running ex- 
penses of their church buildings.” On the other hand the 
work, amid many difficulties and disappointments, has been 
faithfully and steadily carried on during the year, enabling 
Brother Hutton to report an increase cf 40 in Communicant 
membership. 

He further writes: “An account of our work in Antigua 
would not be complete without mention of the Teachers’ Train- 
ing College. This branch of our work does not directly affect 
large numbers, but contributes something of its own to the in- 
fluence of our Moravian work throughout the Leeward Islands. 
In the midst of universal cries of economic depression in our 
community, the College in 1926 increased both in numbers and 
in revenue. The numbers in such an institution are sure to 
fluctuate, but at present there is, and there continues to be, an 
upward tendency.” 

Barbados. Brother Oehler writes in a hopeful strain of the 
work done at all four stations. The financial difficulties that 
confront and continually embarrass the workers in Antigua 
and St. Kitts are not found in Barbados. The reports from the 
Stations are cheering both as regards Church activities and also 
the work accomplished in the 11 Day Schools. 

Trinidad. The work at Rosehill, Port of Spain, has con- 

tinued to show signs of life under the steady, watchful care of 
Brother H. E. Schouten. Opposition on the part of many sects, 
and the temptations of a city life, and the attractions of sport 
and amusements on the Lord’s Day, are not conducive to the 
spirit of true Church membership; the minister, however faith- 
ful he may be, finds himself laboring against a prevailing 
spirit of indifference. 
At St. Barb’s, the heart of the work has proved disappoint- 
ing under the care of Brother Kelso, whose incompetency to 
hold and consolidate the congregation, led the Provincial Board 
to inform him that it would not be able to employ him in the 
Province after January 3lst, 1927. 
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Our Head Teacher at Gloster Lodge School continues to do 
excellent work. 

Tobago. Brother Trowell’s report of Montgomery is most 
cheering and gives evidence of the active work of the Holy Spirit 
in many lives. Tobago, however, continues to feel the burden 
of financial depression. The blessing of having a reservoir and 
a regular supply of water, has laid on the people the extra bur- 
den of finding cash to pay the water tax. 

From Moriah, Brother Charles Schouten writes in a hopeful 
Strain, although he has been faced with much careless living, 
and open attacks from the Seventh Day Adventists. . From his 
report we gather that he has handled the situation with prompt- 
ness and tact, and left the attacking sect with a mere handful 
of followers. 

The nine Day-schools in the island continue to do good 
work as shown by the favorable reports given by the Inspector 
of Schools. 

That our Church in this Province has, under the guidance 
and blessing of God, accomplished much in these islands in the 
past, cannot be doubted! That her doctrines and influence are 
still important factors in the religious life of the people, and 
contribute a healthy and much needed force in seeking to stem 
the ever-increasing Romeward tendency of the Anglo-Catholic 
body, cannot, nay must not, ever be doubted. 

And what about her (our Church’s) future? A few lines 
of a hymn are to the point: 


“Though lowly here her lot may be, 
High work she has to do; 

In faith and trust to follow Him 
Whose lot was lowly too. 

To duty firm, to conscience clear, 
However tried and pressed, 

In God’s clear sight high work she'll do, 
If she but do her best.” 


And to these lines I add two from Faber’s hymn: 


“To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


Thank God, the past year bears the hall-mark of the Master’s 
presence and blessing, assuring us that the steady, faithful work 
of His servants against odds, has not been in vain in Him. 

There can be no doubt that we are up against financial 
difficulties, such as the need of thorough repairs to mission 
houses in Antigua and St Kitts, and the school buildings in 
Tobago. How to meet these and other absolute necessities, is 
a problem that darkens the future for the Provincial Board. 
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Whilst facing these financial burdens in the spirit of hope- 
ful trust, the Provincial Board and the island authorities would 
gratefully welcome any practical interest shown in maintaining 
and carrying on the Master’s work, in this old and tried mission 
field of our Church. Bear in mind March Ist, 1932! Brethren, 
pray for us! 

Lest any reader of this report should be led to consider 
that we lay undue emphasis on financial problems, we invite 
them to come over and see the condition of many of the mission 
houses and school buildings, and then turn their attention to 
the balance sheet of the Provincal Treasurer! 

No, we are thankful to be able to record that from Tobago 
in the south to Santo Domingo in the north, our Province is 
manned by a faithful band of workers, whose aim and purpose 
is always to cheerfully and trustfully follow the bidding of Him, 
Whose service is our joy. 

JOE: WEISS, 
Chairman of P. E..C. 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, U. S. A., March 12, 1927. 
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The Sunday-school and Day-school reports for 1926 have not 
come to hand. In 1925, the Sunday-school enrollment, including 
teachers and scholars, was 9459, 

The Day-school report for 1925 was as follows: 

Day-schools are conducted on the following islands: St. Kitts, 
1; Barbados, 11; Trinidad, 2; Tobago, 9; total, 23; witha Teaching 
Staff of 123, with 4246 pupils; 1,981 boys and 2,265 girls. 
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WESTERN OR JAMAICA PROVINCE 
By the President, the Rev. Jonathan Reinke, D.D. 


Jamaica is known as the Land of Perpetual Spring, which 
carries with it to some extent the idea of monotony; and this 
is of necessity a characteristic of the reports which are each 
year prepared on the state and progress of the work which we, 
as a Church, carry on in this colony. 

It would be far more interesting, if it were possible, to tell 
of universal awakening and large accessions; of journeys into 
the interior, and the discovery of tribes which have not yet been 
touched by the gospel. Unfortunately these things do not 
exist, and we must be satisfied to state things as they are. The 
work is slow and somewhat tedious; but progress is being made. 
The congregational as well as such confidential reports as have 
been submitted strike a more cheerful tone than has been the 
case for some years; and several of the congregations report 
gains. 

We live in a land that is subject to great natural calamities, 
such as drought, floods, earthquakes and hurricanes. Any one 
of these brings destruction and material loss in its wake. We 
have suffered to a considerable extent from the first of these 
visitations, especially in the western part of the island, where 
most of our congregations are to be found; but on the other 
hand while terrible hurricanes have swept the Caribbean Sea 
from east to west, we have been mercifully preserved. Our de- 
pendency, the Turks and Caicos Islands. met the full force of 
the storm and suffered materially. Several of our congregations 
came to their help, and the government cf Jamaica made very 
considerable grants, and sent artisans to help in the erection of 
buildings. 

Turning now to those things which more nearly affect our- 
selves, perhaps the most important event for the whole Prov- 
ince, was the Synod, which was held in Kingston in March. Our 
Synod meets once in two years and once in three years, and 
usually lasts three full days. All congregatons are entitled to 
lay representation; but only those delegates which represent 
congregations with a membership of 200 or more and which 
have fulfilled their financial obligations, are entitled to vote on 
financial questions and in elections. The number of delegates 
thus qualified is increasing slowly. Two public meetings are held 
in connection with Synod. The first is the opening service at 
which the Synod sermon is preached; the second is the annual 
meeting of the Provincial Missionary Scciety. The Rev. W. J. 
Driver preached the sermon, and the chair was taken at the mis- 
sionary meeting by W. Baggot Gray, Esq., a prominent solicitor 
of the city. 

A very considerable amount of valuable work was per- 
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formed, and a large and representative inter-synodal committee 
was appointed to consider the question of lay representation, 
annual Synods, and ministerial support. The latter is really the 
burning question; and in the opinion of the writer the congre- 
gations have hardly advanced as rapidly as they might. If a 
century and a half ago, when money was scarcer and represent- 
ed greater value, English free churchmen were thought capable 
of paying “3d a week and a shilling a quarter,” surely it is not 
too much to expect of our people in these days. 

The question of ministerial supply is one which may be 
denominated a hardy annual. This year our hearts have been 
cheered by the arrival of recruits. Revs. C. F. Smith and Cyril 
Edwards arrived towards the end of September direct from 
England. On August 30th, Rev. G. R. and Mrs. Heath arrived 
in Jamaica, and at once proceeded to Bethlehem to fill a tem- 
porary vacancy in the College for Women, which is there. Mr. 
and Mrs. Heath are old and experienced missionaries, and had 
hoped to have returned to their late sphere of activity in Nica- 
ragua on the Moskito Coast; but a medical certificate was re- 
fused. Moskito’s loss is Jamaica’s gain. At the end of the 
year we had three theological candidates in preparation for the 
ministry. One of these was in residence at the Jamaica College, 
where he is preparing for his matriculation at the University of 
London, which examination can be taken locally. The other 
two are at present supportng themselves by teaching. One ex- 
pects to matriculate in April and the other to take his interme- 
diate examination in Arts in July. I would very much like these 
two candidates to attend together the Jamaica College. They 
would be companions, and would mutually help and stimulate 
each other. I am sure that if the need were known, two mem- 
bers of the Church in the Home Provinces could be found who 
would each guarantee £100 for three years, to see these two men 
through college. £75 is required for tuition and fees, and £25 
as a personal allowance. This is my final effort, in the twen- 
tieth year of my presidency, to solve the question of a national 
ministry. I believe that if supported, it will prove a successful 
solution, In the mean time the candidates are in full commun- 
ion with the Kingston congregation and take a prominent part 
in its activities. 

Our Home Mission work continues to engage our earnest 
attention, but cannot be prosecuted as it ought, owing to lack 
of funds. This work is very necessary. Not only is it a means 
of carrying the gospel to those who otherwise would not hear 
it, but it enables us to keep in touch with our members who seek 
fresh fields to cultivate, at considerable distances from their 
former homes; ultimately settling down into permanent resi- 
dence in the new districts. There is some talk of overlapping, 
and it is understood that the Mission Board of one of the larger 
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ALTMAN AND LOOMIS, 
Jamaica, B. W. I. 


In Jamaica, as elsewhere, we turn with inter- 
est and profit to the rising generation. Altman 
and Loomis are twin boys who are devoted mem- 
bers of the children’s meeting at Bethany, the 
Rev. Samuel Allen, Pastor. “They are in their 
seats every Sunday with a well memorized text 
and with little hands eagerly outstretched to re- 
ceive the much prized ticket reward,” writes Mrs. 
Allen, who borrowed this photograph from the 
mother. It was made by the late Rev. Clarence 
Romig in 1925, while on a visit to Jamaica. 
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Churches at work in Jamaica has suggested the calling into ex- 
istence of a commission, consisting of representatives of all the 
recognized denominations at present working in this field, to 
consider the subject. The question will scarcely affect us or our 
work. In almost every instance we were the first in the field, 
and usually can claim many years’ priority. If we only had the 
means whereby to prosecute this work more vigorously, it would 
vastly tend towards the strengthening and consolidation of the 
work of the Province generally. And further there are still 
opportunities for the commencement of new work. With refer- 
ence to foreign missions the Provincial Missionary Society made 
a grant toward the work of the Church in East Africa, and (un- 
der protest) pays the pensions of retired missionaries in our 
midst. Our annual gifts to the Leper Home in Jerusalem are 
increasing. 

It is said that William Carey on the eve of his departure 
to India, on the occasion of his farewell meeting said, “Brethren 
I am going down into the mine. I go to the depths and darkness 
most willingly; but remember that you hold the ropes!” And 
so we would say to the brethren and sisters of the Home Prov- 
inces! Yours are the ropes of prayer and sympathy, and as 
the need is presented, of money, too! I sometimes wonder 
whether these annual reports are read. Our good friends, the 
editors of the church papers, see that they are printed. I had 
the temerity to hope last year that somehow our need of an 
evangelist for a three months’ visit would be supplied. Proba- 
bly the request failed to catch the eye. May I specially request 
Christian Endeavor Societies to see that this report is read? 
Possibly some one will thus hear of the need of our students, 
and be led to supply it. 

In closing I desire to put on record our sense of gratitude 
for the continued interest which the Mission Board still mani- 
fests in our work and progress, and for the interest of all those, 
whether in England or America, who in any way, however small, 
have during the past year expressed affection for and interest 
in our work in Jamaica. Please continue to pray for Jamaica 
workers and Jamaica by name. 


STATISTICS OF JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
January 1, 1927 
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DEMERARA 
From the Annual Report, 1926 


After the drought of 1925 came unemployment, increased 
taxation, and a rise in rents in 1926, so that our people suffered 
considerable hardship, and those who could help their poorer 
brethren had many calls upon their benevolence. On the other 
hand, “it is asserted that thriftlessness is the bane of the Colo- 
ny.” The diamond fields and other hinterland industries take 
many men away from the settled districts along the Coast, who 
often fail to keep up their connection with home (as happens 
too frequently elsewhere also). In such cases the mothers most- 
ly manage to keep the home together and see that the children 
attend day-school and Sunday-school. The number on the roll 
at our day-schools rose from 712 to 812. The educational code 
has been improved, and there is a growing demand for school 
books, etc. The great dilapidated mission house at Graham’s 
Hall has been pulled down and a nvat little house has been built 
in its place on pillars nine feet high, at a cost of £318. The 
debt on Calvary has been reduced to £60, and the congregation 
there has faced its responsibilities well. A group of independ- 
ent churches, seven in number, on account of the death of their 
minister, placed themselves temporarily under the care of our 
minister at Beterverwagting. 

From Annual Report. 


As a result of fresh enthusiasm imported into the Women’s 
Mite Society, at Queenstown, by Mrs. Dingwall, the new presi- 
dent, its membership has increased by 50 per cent. Despite the 
financial depression through which the Colony is passing, the 
Society was able to report on Rally Day the sum of £33, includ- 
ing a contribution for Surinam. ‘the Sewing Class and Dorcas 
Society have increased their membership fourfold, and are pre- 
paring for a sale of work in October, for which they are solicit- 
ing garments, materials, curios, etc., from everywhere, even 
West Africa. 

From Moravian Missions, August, 1927. 
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XV 


WEST HIMALAYA — TIBET 
1926 — 1827 


Progress in the West Himalayan, or Tibetan, field has al- 
ways been slow. With minds and hearts seared and hardened 
by either Buddhism or Mohammedanism, the people often sim- 
ply refuse to hear or listen to the Gospel. The dark side of the 
picture is well represented by experiences such as this one. 

During November, 1926, two evangelists, Trashi Batrapa 
and Trashi Paljor, made a tour over the Gandala Pass to the 
south of Leh into the Skyu-Marka Valley, which derives its 
name from the two principal villages there. 

“They reported good audiences, but as usual the village 
of Marka, situated on the outskirts of Rubchu, proved some- 
thing of a task. The people there are unfriendly, which always 
makes the visit a peculiarly trying one. So they were told this 
time that, having come so far, they had done their duty once 
more and might now go back with a clear conscience saying the 
place had been visited. With the utmost difficulty only, the 
evangelists got a few people to listen to them, and when they 
did so it was with scorn and unbelief. ‘Show us your heaven,’ 
a lama said, ‘and we will believe in it. Is it up north—or down 
south—or where the sun rises—or is it found where the sun 
sets? Show it to us, so that we can see and believe! And, as 
to your Saviour, Jesus Christ, bring Him here and we will be- 
lieve.’ Tracts offered them were accepted but torn up on the 
spot. It is a strange thing that people living in their rock- 
dwellings at the top ends of our side-valleys are always hardest 
of heart. Intractable as are the mountain-fastnesses they occu- 
py, so is their nature.” 

On the other hand these encouraging features are told in 
the report from Khalatse: 

“The report says that a young lama came to Chosphel at night 
at Saspola and had a long talk about Christianity. At Alchi, the 
village across the Indus just opposite Saspola, the head-man 
made many enquiries also. He bought a Gospel, and was glad 
to have other literature besides. Stobgyas, who seems to have 
been out on the road leading over into Zangskar, where he went 
with Bro. Burroughs the year before, reported on a conversation 
he had had with two women who were present at the lantern 
service that was held in their village on that occasion. The 
women remembered hearing the missionary speak about for- 
giveness of sins, but felt too shy to ask him more about it 
afterwards. Hearing Stobgyas preaching on that subject again, 
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they wanted to know whether the missicnary’s words were true, 
as they were greatly in need of forgiveness. Bro. Burroughs 
observes that this was really remarkable for Ladakh, and espe- 
cially for Ladakhi women. Stobgyas had sold several poster- 
texts, one lama taking one for Rangdom monastery in Zangskar. 
Then, Dewazung and Stobgyas had been on a short tour to 
Hemis Shukpachan in the neighborhood of Khalatse. Amongst 
others, two groups of lamas from neighboring villages visited 
the Khalatse mission-house. Bro. Burroughs was able to have 
a long talk with them, and some of them came to church on 
Sunday.” 

Some of the difficulties encountered and overcome are well 
illustrated in these experiences encountered by the evangelists 
Lobsang and Trashi Paljor on a long journey from Leh up the 
right bank of the river Indus. 

“They had been away for forty-four days. Their instruc- 
tions were to go as far as Rudok in Western Tibet, in order to 
bring the gospel to the people of that region also. However, 
they only got as far as Demchok, about twenty-five miles across 
the border. Rudok itself was impossible, on account of the un- 
safe condition of the country. Highway robbery and brigand- 
age are rife there, and only recently traders and other travellers 
had suffered losses. The Tibetans themselves live in discord 
with their Governor. So the project of going as far as Rudok 
had to be abandoned. But before they had reached the border 
on their way back again the two evangelists ran into a robber 
camp. Retreat was impossible, and the situation had to be 
faced. On establishing their identity, however, they were treat- 
ed with respect, and the bandits listened with apparent interest 
to their message. They got safely away in the end. 

“Then something occurred which tried their self-possession 
severely. The first night out one of them missed his pony. Had 
it merely absconded or had the apparently friendly bandits 
tricked them after all? To go back and find out from them did 
not seem advisable. To go and look for the missing animal 
might involve them in a long search, and there was no one to 
help them. In the end they decided to go and look for it. While 
the elder one of the two stayed behind watching their kit, the 
younger one went out on his search. But it took them the big- 
gest part of two days before the missing pony was found. The 
bandits had not seized it. 

“Glad to get back into safer regions, they left that place 
greatly cheered. But before reaching the first of the scattered 
villages of Upper Ladakh, which were still two days march or 
so away, they had another encounter, this time of a very agree- 
able nature. As the uplands of Ladakh in that region are 
sparsely populated, they scarcely expected to meet anybody on 
the way. Indeed, one can travel there for days and never meet 
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a soul. Great was their surprise, therefore, when they suddenly 
heard someone hailing them from across the river. Seeing no- 
body at first, they did not know what to make of the call. When, 
however, it was repeated two or three times, they stopped and 
then discov red the figure of a man standing some distance 
away on the other side of the river. The call was returned, as 
is the custom of the country, and they wanted to know what it 
meant. ‘What is your business?’ came floating back through 
the air. ‘Don’t go on till I have seen you!’ it continued, and this 
time it sounded like an order, which was therefore obeyed. And 
then, fording the river on horseback, there appeared a man who 
described himself as the frontier guard, stationed at that bleak 
spot by the Tibetan authorities in order to keep undesirables 
out of Tibet. By ‘undesirables’ the Tibetans usualy mean Euro- 
peans, and as our evangelists were not that, they were not inter- 
fered with. But seeing who they were this sentinel showed 
great interest in what they had come for. As they sat by the 
wayside a good long talk on religion ensued, and that in a place 
where they had least expected it. Bit by bit the Christian gos- 
pel was unfolded to this man, and he was asked to take the mes- 
sage home to his people. He promised to do so. Every eight 
days the guard is changed, so that he could not have been long 
in making good his promise. Gospel portions were also given 
him, free, with the request to circulate them among his friends, 
as he had no money to pay for them. This he also promised to 
do; so that we may hope some seed has been dropped in a place 
our evangelists were unable to visit themselves. 

“On this same tour these two evangelists also had a long 
dispute with a lama who would have it that Christ was, after all, 
only another incarnation of (Gautama) Buddha. Needless to 
say, this theory was refuted by them with all the emphasis at 
their command. 

“Towards the end of the month Bro. Yoseb Gergan and 
family arrived here on their transfer from Kyelang. 

“September saw the evangelists staying at home, attending 
to the harvesting of their fields and working in close vicinity 
to Leh. Early in the month Bro. Peter left on his furlough, and 
shortly after that Bro. Kunick took a month’s holiday, during 
which time Sr. Kunick looked after the hospital. 

_ “On the 6th and 7th of October, 1926, respectively, the evan- 
gelists Trashi Batrapa and Trashi Paljor left on another tour in 
Nubra, and Lobzang and Madtha for Hanle, on the borders of 
Tibet, on a tour up the left bank of the Indus. Though un- 
harmed themselves, the two men in Nubra were witnesses of a 
disastrous flood that swept the valley, and consequently the 
whole course of the river Shyok and beyond. It was caused by 
the damming of the upper reaches of its waters by an advanc- 
ing glacier. This process of damming must have gone on for 
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years, with the result that a huge lake was formed filling up 
the whole valley above that spot. When the dam could hold no 
longer it gave way, causing the flood. In a well-known place, 
where the valley is none too narrow, it came down 20 to 30 feet 
high, sweeping everything before it. The suspension-bridge on 
the way to Chinese Turkestan was swept away, and with it the 
watchman’s quarters and its inhabitants. And the biggest part 
of a laboriously built-up cliff-road along the river bank has gone 
also. Many travellers had to run for their lives up the moun- 
tains, and a certain amount of merchandise on the road to and 
from Chinese Turkestan was lost. Altogether some ten lives 
and much cattle were lost within the comparatively small area 
of what we call the Nubra Valley alone. One low-lying village 
had half its fields silted up with sand and debris, and a five-mile 
water-course was destroyed. The same thing has happened be- 
fore, many years ago and is likely to happen again in years to 
come, and no power on earth can prevent the glacier from mov- 
ing. In the place where the ordinary road had been swept away 
our two evangelists had to climb over the mountains. In some 
of the Nubra villages they had a good reception. In the Hanle 
monastery an interested lama asked the other party to send 
them more of the Christian Scriptures.” 


The following paragraph from the report of Khalatse by 
Bro. H. Kunik is interesting on account of two things: first the 
fear that the non-Christian people in Khalatse have that if their 
children are sent to the school the Christian influence may be 
too strong for them; and second, as an illustration of human 
nature the world over. When we read that the people of the 
Christian congregation at Khalatse withhold their co-operation 
with their pastor, Bro. Dewazung, because they liked Bro. Lob- 
zang better, one might think that we were reading of some con- 
gregation in a “home province.” Dewazung and Lobzang are 
both “Ladakhi pastors.” Lobzang was transferred to Leh for 
evangelistic work. This is the first experience of Dewazung 
with a congregation by himself, but Bro. Kunik reports that as 
Khalatse is a small congregation he seems to manage it fairly 
well. 

“The school was attended by our Christian children only. 
It seems that Bro. Dewazung cannot manage to bring in non- 
Christian children. What the reason for this really is | am 
unable to say, unless it is that the Khalatse people have not 
taken to our Ladakhi pastor there. There may be something 
in this; for a request for the transfer of Lobzang back to Kha- 
latse was made to me not so long ago by a man from there, on 
the ground that Lobzang was so much liked, as he understood 
them and could so effectually intervene in petty quarrels and 
the like. This, I was told, was not only the wish of the local 
people at Khalatse, but also of the inhabitants of neighboring 
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villages where Lobzang gained respect. And it was pointed out 
to me that he had quite a nice number of boys at the school, 
when he had to look after the place before the Burroughses’ 
arrival, whereas none will go to it under Dewazung. That Lob- 
zang was respected and greatly liked we all knew of course, 
and regret was felt at his inability to stay. But to what extent 
this request may really represent general public opinion, or to 
what extent it may be tinged with private grievances against 
Bro. Dewazung, I am of course unable to say at present. Any- 
way, the man was informed by me that no change could be made 
now, and that I hoped Dewazung would gain their confidence 
in the same way that Lobzang did.” 

Both Brother and Sister Burroughs, the foreign mission- 
aries in charge of Khalatse, were compelled to return to England 
at the end of October, 1926, on account of the condition of their 
health. 

Brother W. Asboe reports from Kyelang that in September, 
1926, Ga Puntsog went on a fortnight’s tour to Padanam, and 
reported on his return that he had got into touch with a large 
number of Tibetan-speaking people, some of whom said that 
they had never heard the Gospel preached. “During this month 
(September, 1926), the first edition of the Kyelang newspaper 
was lithographed on our press and circulated in the neighbor- 
hood. Our idea is to disseminate news of world affairs, and, 
most important of all, to use the paper as an evangelistic agency 
by inserting Gospel stories and other similar matter.” 

Later, Bro. Asboe also adds: 

“We were very encouraged by Gaphel’s proposal, which 
came quite unsolicited, to spend his weekly half-holiday visiting, 
in company with the missionary, the houses of the people in 
this valley and preaching the gospel. There are two or three 
Christians here who seem to take their responsibilities as Chris- 
tians seriously. Gaphel is one of them. Besides being treas- 
urer of the congregation funds, Sunday-school teacher, assist- 
ant in writing up and printing our monthly paper, he now wants 
to herald the “Good News” to the people in the neighborhood. 
We hope to start our campaign immediately the New Year be- 
gins.” 

“Moravian Missions,” for May, 1927, contains this interest- 
ie Renaeraph from a communication from Brother H. Kunick, 
at Leh: 

“We are wondering about the meaning of a new move- 
ment that has begun among a few of the leading Buddhist fami- 
lies of Leh. They are cutting off their pigtails. But why? 
Some people think it may be the result of the visit of a preacher 
of the Arya Samaj to Leh last summer. But an outward, visible 
change like that is always the sign of an inward, invisible 
change, especially among such a conservative race.” 
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UNYAMWEZI 
Report for the Year 1926 


If we refer to the figure of Church Members in the statis- 
tics, and compare it with the figure of last year, we observe 
that we have this year again made progress numerically, the in- 
crease in baptized persons amounting to 276. We have not 
been spared trying experiences, either; but we hope we have 
made at least some little headway. If we consider the limited 
staff of workers, the inadequacy of our strength to deal with 
the manifold duties in this vast field (and these are constantly 
on the increase), and if we further remember our own short- 
comings, we cannot but feel profoundly grateful to our Heav- 
enly Father for His blessing and for the growth He has again 
given this year in the work entrusted to our care. We thank 
Him, too, for the trying experiences and the disappointments, 
which also had a message for us. 

Urambo was visited once only in the course of the year. 


On June 25th there was a baptismal service, at which thir- 
teen adults and two children were baptized. One of the can- 
didates was a clerk to the chieftainess, the daughter of the fa- 
mous Mirambo. This clerk had already been in the baptismal 
class in 1916 at Usoke, when war interrupted our missionary 
activities: Now, exactly ten years later, he came and saw his 
long-cherished hope realized. His wife was baptized together 
with himself and two nephews, two bright little fellows who are 
his adopted children. 

Two years ago Kiwete, the chieftainess, was present at a 
similar service. This time she did not attend, although she was 
at home. She visited us on a few occasions, but she did not 
enter the church. Her Mohammedan friends and advisers had 
probably instructed her that such action would make her “un- 
clean.’ Be that as it may: she visited us; and that she came at 
all showed us that she had overcome her fears of last year, 
which were caused, as will perhaps be remembered, by the pre- 
diction of her wise men, in consequence of the interment in our 
burial-ground at the mission-station of triplets born to a Chi- 
nese couple there, that she would die within a year. The year 
had passed and nothing had happened. One might have ex- 
pected that such an experience would have opened her eyes to 
the senselessness of this and similar predictions; but, far from 
it: her wise men will have had an explanation ready for her, 
e. g., the effect of a sacrifice offered for her at the time of dan- 
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ger last year. Although her attitude appeared to be much the 
same as in previous years, I believe it is coming true what was 
stated in my report of 1924, viz., that her friendship will lessen 
as soon as she sees that her hopes as regards material gains 
through the Missions are not realized. 


The attendance at the schools, especially at the two out- 
stations, was far from satisfactory. The catechumens and 
“hearers’” classes were almost empty. Although the state of 
the congregation appeared to be fairly good, one could not help 
noticing that we are losing ground. Some of the helpers seemed 
to believe that this was due to the influence of the “vaswezi,” 
who are powerful at present, the chieftainess, Kiwete, being by 
virtue of her position the head of the society. I am inclined to 
call it a secret society, in so far as but little is known of it to 
the outsider, native and European alike, apart from the dances, 
the peculiar ornamental dressing-up of its members for these 
dances, and that they dance themselves into a trance, in which 
state they are believed to be possessed by and to have com- 
munication with spirits called “maswezi.”’ The peculiar orna- 
mental dressing-up appears of course only to the outsider pe- 
culiar and ornamental; we may rest assured, however, that every 
bead and every shell, as well as every strip of skin, etc., has its 
purpose, and that it is believed to convey a certain power to 
the wearer. It would lead too far to go into further details 
here, which really fall outside the frame of a report. Suffice it 
to say that this society, with its alleged power over evil spirits, 
of which there are believed to be multitudes, and the obscurity 
in which its most intimate practices are enveloped, exercises 
a great influence over the native mind, as it is fitted to keep the 
ordinary ignorant and superstitious man in awe. This society 
is quite unknown about Sikonge, Ipole and Ktunda, although 
there exist various other but less powerful societies here of a 
kindred nature. It is widespread in Urambo and also about 
Usoke, having come with the Vatussi from Uha and Ruanda. It 
is by its nature antagonistic to Christianity and the spreading 
of Christian ideas. Apparently it is gaining ground; and we 
have felt inclined to put the decrease in the number of catechu- 
mens and inquirers down to that circumstance. 


Later on I learned that this counter-influence was not the 
sole cause of our losing ground. Towards the end of the year 
I had news from Urambo to the effect that Yohanes Malima, 
who is in charge of the work, had neglected his duties sadly by 
spending most of his time working for the chieftainess. He 
had not seen the catechumens since July, and he threatened the 
assistant teachers working under him with severe punishments, 
if they betrayed him. After some hesitation, at least two of 
them took courage and reported the state of affairs to me. I 
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was grieved at this news, but not very much surprised. I have 
repeatedly had occasion to point out in my reports that our con- 
verts, including our helpers, are still children in the imitation 
of Christ, and that they cannot as yet work independently for 
any length of time. They still require the loving and at the 
same time firm hand of the missionary to guide them and to 
back them up. Yohanes was, and still is, placed in a most diffi- 
cult position, as, indeed, the helpers are everywhere where there 
is nO missionary resident. He knew that the chieftainess would 
not, as it were, leave any stone unturned to harm him and the 
Christian community in his chrage, if he refused to comply 
with her demands, as she has no real understanding of what mis- 
sion work means, and that he is responsible to the missionary 
authorities respecting his work. To avoid any trouble in that 
respect he complied with her request, but soon found himself 
in a most awkward position, and experienced the truth of our 
Lord’s words that no one can serve two masters. All this would 
not have happened had there been a missionary resident at 
Urambo. We have, however, no one to spare for that station; 
and, being uncertain when we shall be able to man it, we are by 
this incident induced very seriously to consider whether it is 
not our duty to close Urambo and concentrate our energies on 
those of our stations which are occupied, and which have well- 
populated surroundings that cannot be served with the Gospel 
at present because of the time and energy we have to expend on 
holding these distant places. 


Usoke. During my visit in June, when accompanied by 
Mr. Ibsen, three children were christened. In November I was 
privileged to admit twenty-five adults to Church membership 
by baptism. Four adults, who were baptized in pre-war time, 
but had gone astray in those trying days which followed the in- 
terruption of our activities in 1916, were readmitted after hav- 
ing passed through a period of probation and observation. We 
hope that they will keep straight, and that they will henceforth 
prove worthy of their Christian name. 


It is stated by the resident missionaries that the state of 
the congregation has been more gratifying this year than was 
the case in previous years. 


The out-station of Nsogolo had to be closed, at least for the 
time being, because the people living in that area did not show 
the interest that was expected. It was the headman of the area 
who called us. He was removed as superfluous a few years ago. 
With his going interest slackened visibly. Bantu social life is 
built up on the clan system; the clan rather than the individual 
is the unit. It therefore follows that members of the clan act 
as their head desires, without any hesitation or without any 
consideration on their part. It thus often happens that a whole 
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family asks for baptism soon after the recognized head of their 
clan, or family, has made a move. That therein lies a danger 
as to the right acceptance of Christianity is obvious. The clan 
system exists, however, and forms a vital part of the social life 
in Bantu Africa with which we have to reckon. This fact is 
now being generally recognized, I am glad to say. We will in 
the majority of cases have to work from the group in order to 
reach the individual with respect to the deepening of Chris- 
tianity in the hearts of our converts. We do well to bear this 
in mind. It explains to some extent the many failures amongst 
individuals, and gives our pastoral endeavors a certain direction. 


Paulo, who was in charge of the work in Nsogolo, and had 
a trying time there, was removed to a place called Tabora 
Ndogo, situated to the west of the mission-station, on the Vuy- 
umbu road, at a distance of some five miles. Mohammedans 
live near, and will try to get a footing there. I noticed on the 
wayside, right in the middle of the new settlement, a new house, 
built in the fashion of native houses at Tabora. I asked who 
the owner was, and received the reply that he was a Swaheli 
trader. The word Swaheli is in Unyamwezi identical with the 
word Mohammedan. Mohammedan traders are as a rule propa- 
gandists of their religion; and this cone will scarcely be an 
exception. 


Vuyumbu, our oldest out-station in the Usoke area, is still 
in charge of its founder Stefano Kasele. 


In Kakola, the other out-station, regular work was com- 
menced. The situation of this out-station in the midst of a well- 
populated area is most favorable. 


The small hut put up in 1923 to serve as a dispensary had 
long been found too small. It was this year superseded by a 
three-roomed house kindly granted by Mission Board and built 
by Mr. Nielsen. Many diseases were treated by Miss Jensen in 
the course of the year. Cases of accidents and other illnesses, 
caused oftentimes by wrong treatment on the part of native 
medicine-men, were brought from the native court at the rail- 
way station of Usoke to be treated by her. Indians and Arabs 
living in the area around Usoke this year again came with their 
ailments to our sister. They have great confidence in the treat- 
ment carried out by missionaries, and are always ready to pay 
the costs of the help received. The Government medical officer 
in charge of the sleeping-sickness campaign often passed 
through Usoke on his tours, and was on various occasions of 
great help to our nurse. She saw 3,563 patients, carried out 
10,474 treatments, and gave 1,678 injections. 

The Carpenters’ Training School at Usoke has now ten 
apprentices. This is the minimum number required by Govern- 
ment for the consideration on its part of applications: for 
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grants-in-aid held out to such industrial enterprises of Missions 
as comply with the stipulations laid down in the syllabuses for 
such enterprises. Fortunately these stipulations are not beyond 
our reach. The present work-shop was found too small for ten 
boys. An enlargement was therefore a necessity. The Honor- 
able the Director of Education, who visited Usoke in November, 
1925, and who speaks of our industrial enterprise under the 
leadership of Mr. Nielsen in terms of appreciation in his official 
report, very kindly offered to help us with a subsidy up to 50 
per cent. of the costs of the enlargement. The matter was sub- 
mitted to and sanctioned by Mission Board, on condition that 
we obtained the specified Government subsidy. 

Tabora was visited twice in the course of the year. On both 
occasions Holy Communion was celebrated; but there were no 
baptisms during 1926. Under date of June 26, 1927, however, 
Brother S. H. Ibsen was reported in “Moravian Missions” as 
follows: 

“Last Wednesday I arrived here. Since then I have been 
very busy making preparations for the baptism of twenty-two 
adults and thirteen children. I was disappointed when Bro. 
Gaarde wrote me in April that he could not baptize this big 
flock, before leaving for furlough, because they were not quite 
ready; for it was no easy task for me, as I do not know much 
Kisuaheli. The church was crowded, and the space outside was 
crowded too.” 

The main purpose of our Tabora mission-station is for it to 
be a place of gathering and resort for the many Christians and 
adherents of Missions who find their way to this centre in the 
middle of Tanganyika Territory in pursuance of employment. 


A heretical teacher caused for a time some disturbance 
among the Christians living in Tabora. He is from Rhodesia, 
and there made his first acquaintance with Christianity and be- 
came baptized. Since then he has travelled far and wide. He 
has been to Capetown and other towns in South Africa, and has 
probably there imbibed sectarian ideas which are said to be 
quite common in those places. He is employed as a clerk in the 
Government service in Tabora. He tells those who will listen 
to him that the Scriptures are not to be understood literally; 
Jesus did not actually raise anyone from the dead; it is per- 
missible for a man to marry up to fourteen wives; and more 
sayings of that kind. He calls his Church, of which he is so far 
the sole member, ‘‘The last Church of God and His Christ.” The 
disturbance caused by him was chiefly among adherents and un- 
stable Christians. His teachings were, however, too new and 
too strange, so that those who had been disturbed turned to 
their teachers and the older Christians for advice. Those who 
were better informed and more deeply grounded did not take 
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him seriously. One once told him, after he had tried to convert 
him, that he had better abandon the wearing clothes like civi- 
lized people and dress himself in a goat’s skin in the manner 
of his ancestors, because his teachings very much resembled 
their beliefs and had nothing to do with Christianity. 


Our evangelist stationed in Tabora has since November 
been giving religious instruction to a number of boys in the 
Government Central School. The boys are all sons of chiefs 
in the Provinces of Tabora, Muanza and Kigoma who some day 
will become chiefs themselves. It is thus not unimportant to 
be given an opportunity to sow the seed of the Gospel in the 
hearts of these young people. We have no adherents among 
the boys, as all chiefs in the areas of our activities are Moham- 
medans. This is probably due to the influence of the potent 
chief of Unyanyembe, who is a convinced Mohemmedan and to 
whom the rest are related either directly or by marriage. The 
Africa Inland Mission have a few converts among the pupils; 
and it was arranged in November last, when in Tabora I met 
one of the missionaries of that Society, that we should step in, 
as they themeselves were too far away. Since then Isi Maganga 
has been giving an hour’s instruction once a week, just as the 
Roman Catholics do for their adherents, and a Mohammedan 
teacher for confessors of Islam. Isai had fifteen boys in his 
class when the year closed. Only a few are baptized. We shall 
perhaps not see any immediate results of this instruction; but 
we believe that it will not be given in vain if carried out in the 
right spirit and with prayer. 


Sikonge. Three times we were privileged to witness adult 
baptisms in Ngulu. The first of these took place at Sikonge 
in January, on which occasion twenty-seven adults and five 
children were baptized. The second baptism was at the out- 
station of Kipanga, in February. It was the first baptism at 
that place, where work was started about three years ago. The 
eighteen adults and six children who were baptized are there- 
fore the first-fruits of the place. In December we had a bap- 
tism in Mivono. The baptismal service was held at the first of 
the two places, although the candidates belonged to both. The 
service was preceded by the dedication of their new little 
church, which they had just finished. 


Respecting mutual help, which comes so hard to most of 
our people, I will just give one instance. A woman who was 
baptized in January last here at Sikonge and was at the time 
married to a heathen, became a widow some time after. Ac- 
cording to native custom she was to be passed on to one of her 
late husband’s brothers or nearest relative. She refused, how- 
ever, to be dealt with in that way, as she has the right to, al- 
though very few women make us of this right, for various rea- 
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sons. In consequence of her refusal she was turned out of the 
hut in which she had lived together with her late husband, and 
thus became homeless, as no relatives of her were living near. 
Fellow-Christians provided accommodation for her until the 
hut was completed which the congregation built for her. She 
is now, together with another woman, who has been deserted 
by her husband, earning what she needs for her clothing and 
other necessities of life by cooking the food for the boys in 
the Teachers’ Training School which was started here in No- 
vember. 


Ipole. It is reported from Ipole that the Sunday services at 
the station, including the meetings during the week, were fairly 
well attended. There was not so much drunkenness in the vil- 
lage as in other years. Family life is of great importance, as a 
sound development of the native Church depends upon it. It 
is far from what it should be. It is indeed hard to say anything 
about it, in so far as it does not exist in the sense of the word 
as we understand it. The tribal, or clan, life has taken its place. 
There is much good in this mode of life, but there is also much 
which has to be recast. The children have no real home. When 
they have reached the age of four or five years they are not any 
more allowed to sleep in the same hut as their parents, and are 
sent away to any grand-mother or aged relative. The result is 
that the parents have no real control over their children. It 
will take a long time to change the present conditions, which 
are deeply rooted in tradition and custom. The people are be- 
ing encouraged to build better houses, containing more rooms, 
with a view to giving their children a separate compartment 
within the same house. We are longing for an increase in the 
holding of family worship by our converts; but, before we shall 
see our wishes realized, the mode of family life must first be 
changed. The whole outlook on life must undergo a complete 
change. 


Twice during the year baptisms were held at Ipole. There 
were also baptisms at some of the out-stations. In Iswangala, 
where work was started in 1924, the first little flock was bap- 
tized. In Milala, situated between the out-stations of Kininga 
and Ifumbe, new work was begun. 


Miss Larsen writes that dispensary and day-school occupy 
her time fully in the forenoon. A dispensary boy who was en- 
gaged in February has done well and is a great help. In review- 
ing the last year’s work in a new place she comes to the satisfy- 
ing conclusion that the confidence of the people has been gained. 
Also the infants have again this year received their proper 
share of attention. How great has been the success, or how 
little, it is hard to say, as it is always difficult to make the peo- 
ple carry out advice given them. Miss Lersen concludes her 
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report on the dispensary work by saying that, in spite of diffi- 
culties, nursing is here, as in Europe, a wonderful kind of work, 
serving others in the service of Christ, if one does not look for 
easy work and immediate results. 

Statistics:_New cases, 1,393; Attendances, 5,969; Intra- 
muscular injections, 307; Intravenous injections, 53. 


Kitunda and its out-stations was visited in September by 
Mr. Ibsen and myself. At Chadodwa a man named Paulo Mu- 
daki wanted us to consent to his divorcing his wife, because his 
mother disliked her. We endeavored that day, and again at 
Kitunda, to explain to him the meaning and sacredness of the 
Christian marriage, and that a son should certainly be obedient 
to his mother in accordance with the Fifth Commandment. His 
obedience should not, however, be a blind obedience, when the 
wish of a heathen parent was at variance with the teachings of 
Christ. His mother was a heathen still and could, as such, not 
be expected to understand the Christian conception of matri- 
mony. His duty was to try to explain to her in a gentle way 
why he could not comly with her wishes in this one respect. He 
was thus placed before the alternative of either following his 
mother and her views or of remaining faithful to his wife and 
his religion. He was obviously sorely afraid of his mother and 
her curse, which he know would follow a refusal of her wish. 
It was thus no great surprise to us to learn, some time after 
we had returned from our visit to Kiwere, that he had divorced 
his wife. This case shows how much it sometimes costs in Un- 
yamwezi to be a disciple of Christ. Here as everywhere else 
not everyone who is a Christian by name is willing to pay the 
cost when put to the test. 


Church members and catechumens of Kitunda built a new 
church last dry season. All services and meetings had been 
held in the school building since the war, as their church was 
destroyed by fire towards the end of 1916, presumably by an 
influential and fanatic Mohammedan. What makes it valuable 
is that it is built by the natives themselves without the supervis- 
ion of the missionary, and without any financial aid from the 
Mission. On September 26th it was dedicated to the worship 
of God. A numerous congregation was present at the dedica- 
tion, in so far as both Christians and adherents had come in 
from the out-stations on account of the day. The dedication 
was followed by a jubilee service. Twenty years had passed 
since Bro. Stern founded Kitunda; and the seed then sown had, 
like the mustard seed in the parable, grown and become a tree. 
The jubilee service found a befitting conclusion in the baptism 
of 50 adults and a number of children. We considered most 
earnestly on this occasion again whether we were doing the 
right thing in adding more to the already numerous flock of 
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baptized members, or whether it was not our duty to wait until 
we are able to man this station. When that will be we do not 
know. We decided, after renewed consideration and prayer, to 
risk it. We hope we did right. 


The above passage concludes the report on the stations. I 
would just like to add here that the Sunday-school classes in 
existence at the three main stations are progressing favorably 
though slowly. 

On December 23rd we had the pleasure of welcoming Bro. 
E. N. Pedersen. He arrived just in time to celebrate Christmas 
with us at Sikonge. Our staff has thus been increased by one. 
It is, however, only apparently an increase, in so far as one of 
the staff is going on furlough in April, and on his return others 
will be going. It should also be remembered that a young mis- 
sionary’s first duty is to learn the language and the ways of the 
people. We are thus not yet in a position to man any one of 
the vacant stations, although the staff counts one more at the 
close of the year than it did at the beginning of it. 


A course of instruction was given at Sikonge from July 
19th to August 11th for the older helpers, who are engaged 
chiefly in evangelism and Church work. 


The most important event of the year for us missionaries 
was no doubt the Missionary Conference held at Sikonge from 
the 12th to the 14th of August. We returned to our daily 
work, with its joys and worries, refreshed in soul and body, and 
with hearts full of gratitude to our Heavenly Master, Whose 
presence we had felt throughout the sessions and discussions 
and during the hours of intercourse and fellowship. 


A Teachers’ Training School was started at Sikonge in 
November with ten boys and a native teacher in charge. We 
have so far been waiting in vain for an educationalist to train 
an efficient staff of workers. The pressing need of teachers was 
discussed at our Conference in August; and it was finally de- 
cided to establish a Boarding School at Sikonge for eight to 
ten boys who shall have a two-years’ course of instruction under 
a special native teacher, with as much European supervision as 
possible. 

We need better trained teachers. Great changes are taking 
place as regards the education policy in Africa. Generally 
speaking, these are based on very sound principles. We cannot 
exempt ourselves from falling in with them, if we desire to 
retain the place we hold. We cannot go on any longer as we 
have been doing these last few years, unless the whole work is 
to suffer severely. Thousands in our immediate neighborhood 
cannot be served with the Gospel because so much time and 
energy have to be spent on the far-away stations. “Africa must 
be won for Christ by Africans.” We often hear and read that 
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sentence. It is certainly so. Every experienced missionary 
will admit that even the best of us will never be able to under- 
stand the African as the African can; but those Africans who 
are to be soul winners among their fellow-countrymen must be 
fitted for their work by a thorough education. Our immediate 
need is therefore a training institution with an educationalist 
in charge. 


Annual Report of Medical Work at Sikonge—Year Ending 
December 31st, 1926 


The past year has not been remarkable for any big improve- 
ments or alterations in the hospital, although many improve- 
ments are badly needed. It has been rather a year of consoli- 
dation, with many minor improvements in equipment and rou- 
tine. Reference has been made in the quarterly reports to the 
few small additions made to the buildings, namely an open 
shelter and a place for bathing. Routine has also been im- 
proved greatly. One of the most pleasing features of the year’s 
work was the training of Marko Lukala for work in Kiwere, 
though no report as to his work and conduct since his return 
has yet been received. 


The year has been a busy one, with increases in both out- 
patients and in-patients. The out-patients have been more 
numerous than in any previous year, and similarly the in-pa- 
tients, more than in 1925 and more than seven times the num- 
ber of 1924, our first year here. This is a great increase, even 
allowing for the large number of sleeping-sickness patients. 


There have been diagnosed and treated at Sikonge seventy 
fresh cases of sleeping-sickness during the past year. Several 
of these have come to Sikonge via Ipole, where Miss Larsen 
has given preliminary treatment with the hope of keeping the 
Ipole-Sikonge road, which is partially infested with “fly,” as 
“clean” as possible. As far as one is able to judge without 
having made exhaustive investigations, it would seem that the 
epidemic is on the wane, at least in the area supplying our cases, 
and we trust that a very few years will see the end of it. 


As usual, surgery involving major operations has not beeri 
a great feature of our work—not that there is little to do, but 
that the people simply do not yet appreciate how much relief 
it can bring to them. Even with minor ailments like abscesses 
they prefer to wait until they burst rather than have them 
opened and save days of pain. The many “industrial” accidents 
which fill the casualty wards at home are unknown here among 
a pastoral people in a district where the arrival of a motor-car 
is still an event, 
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We continue to impress on patients the necessity for ex- 
pressing their thanks not only in words but by some material 
gift, but little progress has been made. In fact, this year the 
total receipts are a few shillings less than last year, though 
this is accounted for by the fewness of Indian patients, who 
can afford to pay much more than the natives. The average 
native shows very little gratitude, is apt to take everything for 
granted as being free, and sometimes even resents being asked 
to do a little work in return for help received. 


The heavy rains of last year, coupled with poor or indiffer- 
ent food-crops, caused a god deal of suffering from malaria 
among the natives, but apart from that and sleeping-sickness, 
we have been subject to no epidemics during the year. The 
mode of life-of the people does not favor the occurrence of 
epidemics. Scattered villages consisting of a few houses are 
the rule, and although the sanitary conditions in the villages 
leave much to be desired, the ground is not so suitable for epi- 
demics as in the large towns, where natives live huddled to- 
gether in thousands. 

As to the spiritual side of our work, we have carried on 
the talks to our patients, and tried by the aid of pictures to 
tell them the fundamental facts about God and His love to man- 
kind through Jesus Christ, our Lord. To the great majority 
the story is utterly strange, and one often wonders what im- 
pression, if any, they carry back to their villages. Still, it is 
ours to sow the seed, and God Himself must give the increase. 

We close another year with hearty thanks to all our kind 
friends at home for their prayerful interest in and gifts to the 
work, and with praise to our Lord, Who during yet another 
year has been faithful to His promise: “Lo, I am with you 
always.” 


Statistics 

PACERS a ites Senator lew 6 60 eo ets G 1,190 
INU CENCE 45 6 Gn Oe OS eee 12,188 
CESSES ap ay Re cae A Ca 181 
Newasleepine-sickNess CASES... 0. eas de ens cies 70 
Deaths in hospital (including 9 sleeping-sick- 

PCG gle ei oo apa legivereiese aes 5» 20 
Therapeutic injections— 

Watt IS Ao oes ee oe eric yee eat ss 83 

RmeeAVeEMOUS ac yee Ave ee. Silas eae: He 5 0s 513 
MAlOrmOPCTALONSI T, . 1c 4h cae ee hag Bete oe a wos 9 
In hospital on December 3lst ..............--. 15 


Arthur J. Keevill, M.B. 
Sikonge, January 4, 1927, 
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Medical Work 


Both the interest in, and the importance of, medical mis- 
sions is so great that we add a further report of Dr. Keevill, 
which appeared in “Moravian Missions” for September, 1927: 

“Sleeping-sickness continues to account for the majority of 
in-patients, although this disease appears to be on the wane. 
Among other cases we had two patients with bone needing re- 
moval. The first was a man with a piece of dead bone in his 
leg; but he refused operation and was content to have the leg 
dressed daily. The second was a little boy of about ten from 
a village about fifteen miles away. He was a pitiable sight— 
thin, weak, and covered with a few dirty rags. The right upper 
arm was bound up in leaves, and evil-smelling pus was coming 
from four or five holes in the arm. He had been’in that state 
for three years, suffering untold misery besides pain. An opera- 
tion was suggested and readily agreed to, especially by the little 
patient himself. It was extraordinarily easy and highly suc- 
cessful, and within a week he was getting visibly fatter and 
infinitely happier; no longer troubled with myriads of flies, and 
no longer avoided by his companions. His arm is now healed, 
and he is at least twice as heavy as he was when he came to us. 
Within a week of the first operation, the man, seeing the boy 
getting well rapidly, changed his mind and asked us to do his 
leg. The evidence of his own eyes was worth more than all our 
explanations. So, little by little, the prejudices of the people 
are breaking down, who could be relieved of so much suffering 
if only they would trust us. In March the hospital was visited 
by the Provincial Commissioner, who spoke to each in-patient, 
and expressed his appreciation of the work.” 


A. J. Keevill. 
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XVII 


FIFTY-FIFTH REPORT OF THE LEPER HOME AT 
JERUSALEM 


It is sixty years since the house near the Jaffa Gate was 
opened as a Leper Home, and forty years since the building of 
the present Home was completed and the patients, the maimed, 
the halt, and the blind, moved into it in one of the most curious 
processions ever seen—even in Jerusalem. We have reached 
what seems to be another turning-point in the development of 
our work. There are non-resident patients. 

_ During the greater part of the year Sr. Oggeline, the Ma- 
tron, was in Europe, first on furlough, and then taking a special 
course of training. During her absence Sr. Bertha took her 
place besides carrying on her own duties. Another Sister had 
to be sent out to help while the staff was depleted by furloughs 
and sickness; so Sr. Ida returned to her former post, having had 
a course of training since she left. 

Once more we thank all those who have helped in carrying 
on this branch of the Church’s work as assistants of the Great 
Physician. 
ARTHUR WARD, 

Hon. Sec. 


The Staff 


The staff at the end of 1926 consisted of the following :— 

Matron: Sr. Oggeline (in Europe). 

Assistants: Sr. Bertha, Matron’s duties and outside work; 
Sr. Ida, bandaging and general; Sr. Anna, bandaging and gen- 
eral; Sr. Gertrude, bandaging and general; Sr. Johanna, kitchen 
department. 

Chaplain: Pastor Farhud Kurban. 

Doctor: Dr. Canaan. 


Doctor’s Report 


I beg to submit the following report on our work in the 
Leper Home during 1926 :— 
Statistics. 


On December 31st, 1925, we had 27 patients..... 20 7 
During the year 1926— 
WSC COO TOE 3 ve er otess, as asso She ie Bal 


5 
SEI AG Es. Sadie eco Saye b en eels «eke PRA > 5 1 
2 left the hospital without health certificates 2 

3 


3 left with health certificates’ #........+... 
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On December 31st, 1926, there were 26 ......... 19 7 
Of whom 23 are Mohammedans 23.--.-5-8..-2- 16 oll 
2 aren CHRStianSi oer eae ace eee 2 — 
TiS agl@W a. S22 «ae teen tere 1 — 


Of the 26 patients—13 have the nodular form; 
6 the nervous and 
5 the mixed form of leprosy. 
2 are not lepers. 


Scientific Work: 


More scientific work has been done this year than in any 
other year. Blood examinations and the search for the bacilli 
have been done at regular intervals. 


A detailed paper, “Die Lepra in Palastina,” written by me, 
was sent for publication to the “Archiv fiir Schiffs-und Tropen- 
krankheiten.” It was accepted and the proofs were corrected. 
A short article about Leprosy appeared in the “Evangelisches 
Gemeindeblatt fiir Palastina.” 


I gave a lecture for the members of the Academy of Medi- 
cine about our scientific research in Leprosy. The meeting 
took place in the Leper Home, and about 45 physicians were 
present. 

Several Leprologists in Germany wrote to me asking me 
about our work, and inquired about the method of treatment 
followed in the Home. Very detailed answers were sent. 


My Annual Reports for the years 1924 and 1925 were re- 
printed nearly in toto in the “Annual Report of the Senior 
Medical Officer, Jerusalem District.” 

I must mention the kindness of the P. H. D. Laboratory in 
examining all the material of our institution. 


I am in continual touch with the different Antilepra Socie- 
ties in America and England. 


Among our most distinguished visitors was Mr. Danner, 
the General Secretary of the American Mission to Lepers. He 
was deeply interested in the work, and gave in Jerusalem two 
lectures on “Ridding the World of Leprosy,’ commenting very 
favorably on the Home and the treatment given here. Mr. 
Danner promised to help us. 

D. Canaan. 


In addition to the foregoing extracts from the official re- 
port of Dr. Canaan, the following report was prepared for Mr. 
William M. Danner, by Dr. Canaan, and sent to Mr. Danner 
under date of August 5, 1927, and forwarded by the latter to 
Brother Paul de Schweinitz, our Secretary of Missions. It ap- 
peared in “The Moravian” of October 5, 1927. 


1. The number of lepers in Palestine at present does not 
exceed, roughly speaking, 80. 
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2. Most of them are Mohammedans, very few are Chris- 
tians and Jews. 


3. About 30 of them are housed, cared for and treated in 
the Leper Home, “Jesus Help,” which you have visited. This 
institution is supported by the International Moravian Church. 

4. The treatmeent is being pushed very energetically and 
newiae the most scientific discoveries. I have been continu- 
ally: 

(a) Trying in every possible way to strengthen the 
general system through a nutritive diet, sun treatment, 
exercise and tonics (iron, oil, strychnine, phosphorus, ar- 
senic, bioplastine, etc.) 

(b) Giving the latest and most active specific medica- 
tion. 

5. In the last 10 months I have been able to dismiss three 
patients as cured. I do not pronounce the diagnosis before the 
following conditions are fulfilled: 

(a) A complete disappearanceof all symptoms. 

(b) Non-appearance of any new symptom for at least 
two years. 

(c) A continuous negative finding of the bacilli of 
Hansen in the nose, throat and skin. 

(d) A negative Wassermann and Sachs-Georgi reac- 
tion for at least two years. 

6. During the whole period of the two years the patients 
receive continually the treatment as energetically as the others. 

7. Those dismissed as cured come every three or four 
months once for observation and the examinations of the nose 
and throat for bacilli, and the blood for Wassermann reactions. 

8. Since the patients have seen that they are being tieat- 
ed very energetically and observed that some have been greatly 
helped, they are most anxious to do anything for their own 
benefit. Thus our work has become much easier than before. 

9. The general spirit of the patients is—as you could ob- 
serve—a very happy one. They live in harmony and peace with 
each other, respecting and loving the sisters who care for them. 

10. The whole work in the Leper Home is carried on by 
five sisters, who belong to the German Moravian congregation. 
They put all their intellectual and physical powers to serve 
these most wretched creatures. 

11. Our asylum has not been accepting only the afflicted 
of Palestine, but all those who seek it from Syria, Egypt, Trans- 
jordania, etc. 

12. Lepers of all classes and all denominations are ac- 
cepted and treated in the same spirit and manner. 
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The Matron’s Report 


In the absence on furlough of the Matron, Sister Oggeline, 
the report is rendered by her assistant in charge, Sister Bertha. 
Details are given about each of the patients occupying each ot 
the seventeen “Endowed Beds.” Three of these beds are sup- 
ported entirely, or in part, by congregations or societies in the 
Northern Province of the Moravian Church in America, name- 
ly, the Women’s Missionary Society, Bethlehem, Pa., the King’s 
Daughters, of Bethlehem, Pa., and the congregation at Naza- 
reth, Pa. 

The story of the occupant of the bed of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, Bethlehem, Pa., is given as follows: 

Women’s Missionary Society, Bethlehem, Pa.—Sheikh Ab- 
dullah had such faith in the power of medicine that he hoped 
to be well and home again in a year. The first half-year went 
well; but then came a relapse during which it seemed almost 
impossible for him to pull through. During that time he was 
a most difficult patient, and the nurse on duty needed much 
patience and wisdom to manage him. After two months he 
was able to get up again, and was almost as weak as a child 
learning to walk. By Christmas he was himself again, exer- 
cising such a good influence upon his companions that we were 
thankful to have such a man in the house. He is interested in 
the Arab pastor’s addresses, which come to him as a spiritual 
tonic, though he is a pious. Moslem. 

Thirteen other beds are designated by the names of the 
patrons: ‘Harrowgate,” “Southport I,” “Southport II,” ‘“May- 
field,“ “Leamington,” “Clifton,” “From Two Friends at Taun- 
ton,” “Blackheath and Lee I,” “Blackheath and Lee II,” “In 
Memory of Henry Johnson,” ‘Northwest London,” “Christ 
Church, Westbourne, Bournemouth,’ and St. John’s Church, 
Boscombe.” Therefore the other Bethlehem and the Nazareth 
bed must be one or another of the three following: 

Bethany.—Muhammed (Arabi), from Transjordania, was a 
little boy when he came here four years ago. Since then he 
has grown very much. His father deserted his mother and 
him, because he wanted a younger wife for his old age. His 
mother and his brother used to visit him once a year, travelling 
on camels or horses. While they were here, he rode as much 
as he could; for he is a child of the desert, accustomed to un- 
bounded liberty, and not shut up in a town, bound by rules of 
order and mealtimes, and sleeping in a bed. But last time his 
mother came in a motor. You see we are keeping up with Eu- 
rope! He should have come two years sooner. He is a good 
lad, but gets downhearted at times, because the cure makes 
such slow progress; but he is improving. 


Peace of God.—Hassan had one or two months of such 
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suffering that it seems to us a wonder he is still alive. His 
knees were in such a state that they needed bandaging three or 
four times a day. Though he is twenty-five, he is no bigger 
than a boy of ten. He usually walks with crutches, but on 
days when he is feeling better he can get about with a stick, 
though his feet are gone and he stands on his ankles. He 
learned to read here, and used to teach others, which is regarded 
as a meritorious act; but now reading is more common in our 
house than formerly, though few can read anything except the 
Koran, passages of which they probably simply know by heart. 
He often argues with our Arab pastor, appealing to tradition, 
and unmoved by anything that contradicts it. He has written 
in Arabic under the English title the name of his bed—“The 
Peace of God.” 

Come unto Me.—Hussein having been dismissed to his 
home, where his two brothers have land and flocks and have 
enlarged their house, Helue Diwaniye has taken this bed. She 
entered the home in 1918, left after two years, returned in six 
months, and went again after two and a half years, and now 
has come to us probably for the last time; for she has become 
blind. Her husband and her elder sister, who is married already, 
come to see her sometimes. Her features are almost European. 
When she first came to us she had a baby six months old, which 
she left at the St. Vincent Nunnery, where it has been ever 
since. She seems to be happy and contented. 

Sister Bertha concludes her report as follows: “And now 
it was time to prepare for our Christmas celebrations. One 
could do that with great joy. God had been very good to us 
this year. First of all He had given health and pleasure in the 
work, and things that seemed hard could be accepted likewise 
as coming from His hand, so that one had no need to worry 
over them, but could go one’s way happy, trustful, and free 
from care. So we Sisters celebrated our Christmas around our 
own Christmas-tree with the servants and Harand, our Armen- 
ian boy, with thankful hearts.” 
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XVIII 


SURINAM 
Extracts from the Report for the Year 1926 


July Ist is a great day in the history of our Surinam Mission 
—the day on which the first negro slave was baptized in the year 
1776. Last July just one hundred and fifty years had elapsed 
since that event, and we kept it as a festive day in town and 
country; for was it not the birthday of our Creole Church! Who 
would have dreamed so long ago that many thousands of this 
race would be entrusted to the care of our church? Today we 
survey the great field of labor which our brethren never sought 
and never expected, but which was given to us by God that we 
might put our best efforts into it as occasion arose. 

A year of strenuous work lies behind us, the second half 
of which (since August Ist) has been specially marked by the 
visit of a member of the Herrnhut Mission Board. Speaking 
generally, all of us, both European and natives, have been able 
to do our work unhindered by serious illness. One painful loss 
has been sustained in the removal by death of our brother Ju- 
lian Edwin Labadie, who had served our Church first as a 
teacher and then, after further training, as an ordained minis- 
ter in various places, last of all at Bersaba. His end at the age 
of fifty-six came quite unexpectedly. In him we have lost one 
of the most gifted and zealous of our native workers, who knew 
his people well and understood how to deal with them. 


Our Church life has on the whole been fairly uneventful. 
True, amongst our “intellectuals” there has been a good deal of 
dissatisfaction and ferment, which sometimes found an outlet 
in newspaper agitation, against various regulations made, as we 
believe, in the best interests of the Church. A measure of self- 
government was vehemently demanded, in-reply to which we 
were obliged to point out that larger privileges could only be 
granted in return for an increase of self-support on the part of 
the congregations. The problem has now been solved by 
Bishop Steinberg, who encouraged us to grant certain increased 
rights in the hope that the corresponding duties will be ful- 
filled. Whether this new method will be successful the future 
must show; for the present at least the hatchet is buried, and 
that is worth much. 


From outside the ranks of our Church we have also en- 
countered a good deal of opposition on account of the financial 
privileges granted to us by the Dutch Government. One of 
these is that eleven of our missionaries, including the super- 
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intendent, now receive from the Government outfit and travel- 
ing expenses, as well as salary and pension. This grant is 
made to the Mission as such, and has nothing to do with the 
individual missionary. The salaries of the eleven missionaries 
are reckoned as part of the sum hitherto granted as a State sub- 
sidy to our Church, and, although only sufficient to defray part 
of our expenses, is a matter for thankfulness. Furthermore, 
the Government has advanced us the sum of 100,000 florins, 
free of interest, which helps to ease the burden of our debts. 
All this is now being eagerly made us of by our opponents; and, 
unfortunately, not only by the Roman Catholics, from whom 
nothing else is to be expected, but also by one of the clergymen 
of the Reformed Church. We Protestants have to put up with 
so much enmity from Rome that we ought to do all in our power 
to remain at unity among ourselves. From this point of view, 
too, it is to be regretted that in recent years the Salvation Army 
has become pretty strong in the colony. Strange to say, they 
do not seek out the most degraded of the people, as elsewhere, 
but try to gain adherents exclusively among the middle classes, 
making use of the Dutch language only. Much as their spir- 
itual zeal and earnestness are to be commended, one cannot help 
regretting that they are causing a cleavage in the ranks of 
Protestantism, one section fishing away the adherents of an- 
other; for the Salvation Army, too, seeks to form separate con- 
gregations. The Romish Church is an incrasing menace to us, 
for it works systematically to capture the rising generation by 
means of baptism and education. In Holland, moreover, the 
Catholics are in a strong position, and are able to get educa- 
tional legislation passed which they could not get here in Suri- 
nam. 

During the past year a change has been made in the 
ecclesiastical life of the town of Paramaribo by the extension 
of the period of instruction preparatory to confirmation by 
three-quarters of a year. The large town church has undergone 
extensive repairs and was reopened on August 8th on the occa- 
sion of the service of welcome for Bishop Steinberg. The work 
is beautifully done and gives us great pleasure. 


The Town Mission is the one part of our work which has 
the greatest possibilities of expansion. Slow but steady pro- 
gress is being made, and we are able by means of all kinds o7 
organizations for children and for adults to reach many who 
would not otherwise come under our influence, and also to 
awaken interest in and love for our Church in members of other 
Protestant bodies. 

We will begin our tour through the country districts in the 


East. Our congregation at Albina is going down more and 
more. The fine schemes of the Bauxite Company have been 
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postponed indefinitely, and that means that there is little pros- 
pect of a revival of prosperity for Albina. We have therefore 
removed Bro, and Sr. Schultz and have stationed a native 
teacher there, who has also undertaken the spiritual care of 
the congregation. Albina still retains some degree of import- 
ance for us as the gateway into the bush country of the Maro- 
wyne. Many pass through or make a short stay at Albina, and 
for this reason it is much to be regretted that the state of our 
finances will not permit us to do more for this post.. Mean- 
while, what is left of our former work falls more and more 
into the hands of the Roman Catholics. 


The American town of Moengo continues to prosper more 
and more. It was our intention to place a missionary there, 
since members of all our congregations are flocking to Moengo; 
but the company wishes to remain entirely neutral, and has re- 
fused to admit either ourselves or the Roman Catholics. We 
are, however, welcome to visit here as much as we like and to 
make use of the company’s ship free of charge, and we are hos- 
pitably received as guests. This year our missionary at Char- 
lottenburg has visited Moengo. This missionary also looks up 
the Bush-negroes in that district and carries on, though in very 
inadequate fashion, the work of our former Bushland station, 
Wanhatti. The Roman Catholics have established a new station 
a little distance above Wanhatti, and by means of a boarding- 
school have drawn away many of the young people. 


The people of Charlottenburg now have the advantage, 
thanks to the efforts of Bro. Gill, of being able to sell their 
produce at Moengo, where they get good prices. So often our 
people do not know how to dispose of what they grow, the price 
of transport being far too high to send it any distance. In 
spite of these efforts, however, the population of the district 
is declining, as is proved by the decrease in numbers of the 
Charlottenburg school, whereas in other respects there is much 
life in this congregation and its filials. Particularly encourag- 
ing is the fact that the missionary has gained the confidence 
of the young people. Bro. Gill and his trumpet are well known 
and very popular in a wide area, and the Bush-negroes in par- 
ticular love to see and hear him. 

Passing farther down the Commewyne, we come to the dis- 
trict in which are the two congregations, Hecht en Sterk and 
New Amsterdam. Here things look more discouraging from 
year to year. The Creole population is disappearing—whither, 
no one can say—and the Asiatics are increasing in number. 
Hecht en Sterk as a congregation has gone to pieces entirely. 
Its only importance for us now consists in the school, as a school 
for British Indian children. In Marienburg with its large pop- 
ulation the outlook is particularly gloomy. Nearly all the peo- 
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ple there now are Javanese, and our little church is nearly empty 
and is falling to pieces. In Johan en Margareta we have oppor- 
tunity for real mission work amongst the many Javanese and 
British Indian children in the school and. also in New Amster- 
dam. 

The last station in the Suriname District is Bergendal. When 
Bishop Steinberg was there at the beginning of December on 
his return from his Bushland tour, everyone showed themselves 
in the best light, expressed sorrow for past delinquencies (tak- 
ing part in heathenish dances, etc.), and promised that such 
things should never occur again. 

Since then, however—but that does not really belong to 
the events of the year under review—the same heathenish prac- 
tices have again caused them to fall. 

The transition from Bergendal to the Para District is easy, 
not only because many people from the Para have settled in or 
near Bergendal, but also, alas, because there is a close spiritual 
connection between the two places. The Para is the district 
par excellence in which all manner of heathenish customs sur- 
vive, and it is probable that these things find support from peo- 
ple in town who have a hankering after them. In Paramaribo 
itself such things cannot be done any more, so people resort to 
country places where they can let themselves go. 

At Bersaba it has, we regret to say, been impossible up to 
the present to do anything for the very tumble-down church, 
in spite of many good resolutions and great. promises. The 
people do not seem to feel what a disgrace such a church build- 
ing is to them, for they know that it is even now in far better 
condition than many of their own dwellings. They may also 
be waiting for the General Mission Fund to do something for 
their church; if so, they will certainly wait in vain. 

Turning now to the work on the Middle and Upper Sara- 
macca, we have again to lament the decline of the country 
population, at least as regards the Creoles. At Groningen the 
Roman Catholics have built a school in competition with ours 
and are trying to entice the children by means of sweets and 
roundabouts. About fifty Catholic children who attended our 
. school were, of course, taken away at once, but now there is a 
constant danger of their taking the heathen children too. So 
far, however, our zealous school-teacher has with some diffi- 
culty succeeded in keeping up the numbers, so that we have 
not been obliged to reduce the staff. Our work amongst the 
British Indians on the Saramacca would be of great importance 
if only we had the necessary workers. Now it is almost too late, 
for the Roman Catholics have schools everywhere, and have set 
themselves to pump dry not only our schools but those of the 
Government. 
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The Coronie District suffered in a special degree from the 
drought; the rainfall there is at best only one-third of that in town. 
The want of drinking water in particular caused much suffering. 
The drought was followed by an unprecedented plague of mos- 
quitos. New Nickérie also suffered much, but several deep wells 
have now been bored which will probably ward off the worst in 
future. Those worst off at such times are the British Indian and 
Javanese small farmers, who have to walk for hours to fetch a 
bucket of water. 


In other respects Nickérie is the most go-ahead district in 
Surinam — which is not saying very much! Great hopes are 
placed on the new scheme of cotton cultivation, though even in 
connection with that there have been many disappointments. The 
little town of Nickérie, with the exception of the river front, where 
our church and mission-house make a fine impression, looks any- 
thing but prosperous. It is strange how marked the English—in 
contrast to the Dutch—influence is in Nickérie, even in outward 
details. The language difficulty is overcome here, even more than 
elsewhere, and certainly more than in Paramaribo, by the use of 
Negro-English, the Esperanto of this colony. 

Our Children’s Home at Sharon has enjoyed a year of quiet 
development. A new house for bigger girls was opened and there- 
with a long-cherished project realized. 


The Leper Home at Bethesda has had a change of director, 
Br. and Sr. Weigel being now stationed there. The new house 
for children could at last be opened, and now serves its purpose 
very satisfactorily. The children are happy and the advantage 
of their having been removed from the influence of the grown-up 
patients is very marked. In connection with the opening of this 
house the paths leading to the river were diverted to the new 
part of the grounds, so that the patients no longer make use of 
those set apart for the healthy portion of the little colony, which 
are now quite private. This and other new arrangements made 
the beginning rather hard for the director and his wife, all the 
more so as, since the matron of the neighboring Government 
Asylum at Chatillon has become a pervert to Rome, definite in- 
trigues have been set on foot against Bethesda with a view to 
stirring up discontent amongst our patients. Not only so, but in 
town and wherever possible people are warned on no account to 
send their relatives to this “dreadful place.” Thus souls are being 
led astray, although the Catholics already have the advantage that 
their own asylum is in the heart of the town, where the patients 
are near their own people. Recently, however, we seem to be 
getting over this crisis. The tone amongst our patients since a 
few discontented ones have left us and gone to Chatillon, is a 
much better one than before. Strange to say, too, certain sec- 
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tarian tendencies which had begun to show themselves, have quite 
disappeared, and those who had given way to them are now much 
happier and more contented. Much pain of body has again been 
endured at Bethesda throughout the year, and many a newly-made 
grave testifies of triumph and victory. We cannot too faithfully 
remember in our prayers the patients and their devoted nurses. 

Our Educational Work has developed favorably during the 
past year. The last statistics tell of 4,278 scholars. The Selecta 
in particular has increased its numbers. It is a source of satisfac- 
tion to our Inspector of Schools, Br. L. Schtitz, who will soon be 
retiring after many years of labor, that he is able to leave this work 
in a flourishing condition and free from debt. On the other hand, 
the increase in the number of schools does not correspond to the 
increase in population. We cannot compete with the enormous 
progress made by the schools of the Roman Catholics, who work 
systematically on the principle: “He who has the children has the 
future.” With this end in view they see to it in Holland that 
every advantage is open to them here, so that they can build 
schools and then throw the burden of the teachers’ salaries on the 
State. Since we cannot do the former for lack of money, neither 
can we do the latter. Thus it will soon come about that, wher- 
ever a school is needed—or rather, wherever Rome thinks one is 
desirable—there it will be built. 

One task to which we must soon apply ourselves is that of 
training our teachers and our future native ministers in a College 
of our own. This is an important task for the new School In- 
spector. Our young people must be trained under more decidedly 
Christian influences than has been possible hitherto in a “neutral” 
Government Normal School. From amongst the teachers so 
trained the future ministers will have to be chosen. 
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XIX 
MISSIONS IN AFRICA 


Under the Direction of the Herrnhut Mission Board 


From Annual Reports for the Year 1926, published in Herrnhut, 
June, 1927 


A Summary by the Rev. George F. Bahnsen 


South Africa West 


The work in the Western Province of the South African 
Mission Field was carried on without hindrance during the year 
1926. 

Brother and Sister Poiet retired after 32 years of service. 
Their place could not be filled by white missionaries, as there 
are only nine ordained European brethren in this field. 


During an official visit in October, Bishop Ernst van Calker 
ordained Brother Winckler as a Presbyter, and the native Breth- 
ren, D. S. Krooneberg and W. Johannes, as Deacons. The num- 
ber of native missionaries, after the retirement of two in 1925, 
now numbers six. Two new missionary assistants, formerly 
headmasters of schools, Ezechiel Weber and Alexander Lesch, 
were appointed. We are thankful for the services of these 
native missionaries and assistants and greatly appreciate their 
work among their own people. Four native missionaries are 
now in charge of congregations, and the newly ordained breth- 
ren are assistant pastors of the larger congregations, Gnaden- 
thal and Elim. 

We hope that in the future there will be other teachers who 
will experience the call to the ministry. Unfortunately several 
teachers, both male and female, had to be dismissed. The ques- 
tion of teachers for our schools received the very earnest con- 
sideration of the District Synod held in Mamre in January, 
1927, as a matter of great importance in the development of 
our work in South Africa. 

An important event was the laying of the corner-stone of 
the new school at Moravian Hill, Capetown. The Hon. Joel 
Kriege, of Caledon, a man influential in political circles, who 
has shown our missionaries much friendship, and who has ren- 
dered them much valuable assistance, was present. The plan 
for the building was drawn by a German architect, while the 
contractor was a member of the South African Church. The 
cost of the building was about $15,000.00, the greater part of 
which sum was collected in our native congregations. 


Missions iN Arrica—SoutH Arrica EAst 133 


On June 21, 1926, the Governing Board of Gnadenthal was 
elected, whereby the ‘“‘Mission-land Act” went into effect, bring- 
ing about a new order of things, hitherto resisted by many 
members of this congregation. With the introduction of Church 
Rules and Church Boards, October 17, 1926, all of our congre- 
gations are now governed by the new State regulations which 
work well and are satisfactory to all concerned. 

The Bureau of Education of South Africa has ordered the 
discontinuance of our Training School at Gnadenthal and trans- 
ferred the same to Worcester. While this location is more cen- 
tral and on the railroad, students from Gnadenthal must travel 
by way of Capetown, where there are three large seminaries for 
colored people while there is a fourth at Pearl. Naturally pa- 
rents would avail themselves of these in preference to more 
distant Worcester. For 90 years, teachers both for our own work 
and for that of other missionary societies have been trained at 
Gnadenthal. Now, however, the training of teachers is in the 
hands of the Government. The discontinuance of the Training 
School will mean less expense for the work in South Africa 
West. The receipts in 1926 were greater than in 1925, and the 
District Synod of 1927, therefore, pledged itself to support a 
missionary in Nyassa as the “own missionary” of the South 
African Church. 


South Africa East 


The year 1926 was important for South Africa in general, 
and especially for its native population. The conference of 
Prime Ministers in London gave the Union of South Africa a 
new position in the British Empire. South Africa became an 
independent Kingdom. Its king is the King of England. It is 
no longer under the guidance, guardianship and control of the 
British Cabinet in London. Now South Africa must put its 
own house in order, which necessitates a solution of the difficult 
“native question.” There are many more natives than whites, 
and thus far every part of the Union has carried out its own 
policy without regard to neighboring states. 

General Hertzog has fearlessly made a beginning, and last 
year introduced three “native laws’ which are now to be con- 
sidered in Parliament. He finds the solution of the “native 
problem” in segregation of the two races geographically, po- 
litically and socially. The “Native Land Act” of 1913, with some 
alterations, is to be carried out. By creating “European” and 
“Native Zones,” the races are to be separated geographically. 
“Native Territories” are to be reserved in the northern states 
exclusively for the natives. In these, thus divided, sections, the 
two races are to develop politically and socially along their own 
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lines and according to their own wishes and abilities. The 
natives of the Union are to have their own Parliament, which 
deliberates and decides its own affairs, naturally under the gov- 
ernment of the Union. In the “Union Parliament” the natives 
shall have seven white representatives. In factories and other 
industries natives cannot hold such positions as would place 
them over whites. The right of voting for the Union Parlia- 
ment is denied the natives. 

These proposals have raised a storm of protest. The natives 
have protested at various congresses against such treatment as 
unjust and unchristian. Apart from the question of justice, is 
it possible to carry out this system of saparation? Is it wise to 
institute such a two-fold division in the states? There will be 
constant friction, hindering progress and finally bringing on a 
war between black and white. The whites cannot get along 
without the aid of the blacks. No industries, no trades, no 
farming, no larger undertakings in building roads, railroads 
or houses can succeed without colored labor. The blacks them- 
slves can find no employment, nor advance socially, without the 
help of the whites. Both are inter-dependent, and separation 
would be an inestimable loss for both. Again, what does it 
mean for the natives to advance “along their own lines?” The 
blacks of South Africa, compared with the natives of Asia, have 
no civilization of their own. They can only improve by accept- 
ing the civilization of the whites. Left to themselves, they re- 
vert to their former barbarism. General Hertzog’s proposals 
will experience many changes before they are enacted as laws, 
or will be entirely rejected; but they have made the natives very 
restless, and this unrest disturbs our mission work. 


Our work among the Kaffirs has prospered. There was an 
increase of 303 baptized communicants and 157 adult baptisms. 
From the official tax lists of the magistrates we learn that the 
population of our District is between 13,000 and 14,000, includ- 
ing children. We have hardly more than half of this number 
as members of our congregations. We should engage in more 
intensive evangelistic efforts than heretofore, but we lack suit- 
able men. Our evangelists need special training to counteract 
the propaganda of “free Kaffirs’’ and Roman Catholics. They 
must be able to warn against the dangers of both and “be ready 
always to give an answer to every man that asketh them a rea- 
son of the hope that is in them.” The need of a school for evan- 
gelists and a preparatory course for native preachers grows 
more and more imperative, but the funds are lacking. 


On August 1, 1926, the enlarged church at Elukolweni was 
dedicated. The need of more room was long felt, but it took 
a long time to raise a sufficient sum of money to begin the work. 
The remaining cost of building was covered by the offerings at 
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the service of consecration, so that there is no debt resting 
upon it. 

Tinana also celebrated its Jubilee. This was a day of joy 
and encouragement in these troubled times. This congregation 
was then and still is in a critical period. A black prophet, Wel- 
lington by name, has settled at Chief Edward Sidinanes’ place, 
and thence, backed by Edward, tries to draw away the native 
Christians from Tinana. He offers his followers exemption from 
taxes, and promises the speedy arrival of a fleet of air-planes 
with negroes from North America who will drive the white peo- 
ple out of the land. He claims to be a representative of a col- 
ored church in North America, in spite of the fact that the lead- 
er of this church knows of no Wellington. He is also said to be 
a Zulu Kaffir. The Kaffirs do not ask about a “prophet’s” origin. 
The very uncertainty of his origin and past make him more at- 
tractive to them. These promises and prophecies draw away 
many, especially as Chief Edward supports him. It is impossi- 
ble to tell how many have joined him and left our Church; time 
alone will show. Worse than the occasional Kaffir prophet is 
the well planned propaganda of Rome. They are trying to win 
our young people. They offer good and very cheap instruction 
in their schools at Mariazell. The priests and evangelists follow 
up these young people and through them gain entrance to their 
families, and they try to draw them away from the evangelical 
Churches. This Roman propaganda grows worse from year to 
year around Tinana, Zincuka and Bethesda. 


In Baziya and Tabase, the work goes on unhindered. In 
the Tembu country, the heathen population is still very numer- 
ous. Here especially we should have many energetic evangelists, 
but it is difficult to get reliable helpers. The general impover- 
ishment of the Kaffirs compels them to seek work and means to 
support themselves elsewhere. As a rule there are no substi- 
tutes and the minister cannot do everything himself. If we had 
more evangelists like Elias Mzuku, then there would be greater 
results. Unfortunately Brother Moths was compelled to give 
up his work for a few weeks, but his health was restored by a 
sojourn in the hospital at Umtato. Our missionaries lost a kind 
and helpful friend by the death of Robert Biedge. He was one 
of the most reliable and progressive merchants in Kaffrari». 


In the congregations in the Colony an exceedingly dry sum- 
mer caused much suffering and want among the native fami- 
lies. Engotini suffered most. The harvest was a complete loss. 
In consequence almost all able-bodied men are seeking employ- 
ment elsewhere and meanwhile their families are suffering 
hunger and want. Goshen also suffered much, but there they 
have more cattle, and can easier find work in Cathcart and o« 
neighboring farms. In Shiloh, those whose gardens and fields 
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lie below the mission irrigation canal had a partial harvest. The 
natives are very careless in cleaning that part of the canal 
which runs through their fields after it passes through the mis- 
sion land, and they, therefore, do not get the full benefit of the 
water, but their fields, nevertheless, were irrigated to some ex- 
tent. However much land is entirely dependent upon the rain- 
fall, and, when there is no rain for months, nothing grows. 

Goshen, spiritually, is the weakest of our congregations. 
Situated upon an isolated native reservation, amid surrounding 
farms, Goshen has always been a refuge for worthless elements 
of farm-Kaffirs. Kaffir-doctors, thieves and drunkards find 
hiding places on the reservation and then from this base con- 
tinue their nefarious practices. These demoralize the men. 
The church attendance is poor, and it is almost impossible to 
find helpers. The women of the congregation are decidedly 
better, but have a difficult position over against the men, who 
do not wish the women to be members of the conferences be- 
cause their evil conscience troubles them. 

Our Seminary at Mvenyane, under Baudert’s direction, did 
excellent work. Last year’s examinations placed it at the head 
of 16 seminaries in Cape Colony. This year we had a very poor 
lowest class and the results were not as good as in 1925; but 
our Seminary, nevertheless, stood fourth among the sixteen. 

Financially, South Africa East was able to hold its own, 
although it received less outside help and less revenue within 
the Province. We have had to struggle hard during the last 
twelve or thirteen years to hold our own. With God’s help we 
succeeded, but now we must go forward. New and pressing 
tasks await us. Our work will and must grow. Who will help 


MS ie Who will fill our hands? Who will strengthen our cour- 
age’ 


NYASSA 


The statistics prove how, under God’s protection, the con- 
gregations show a surprising increase. In 1914, we had 1,900 
Christians; now they number 4,900. 

The number of scholars in our day schools, over 7,000 be- 
fore the war, has been slightly reduced. This, no doubt, is due 
In part to the fact that it has not been possible for the mission- 
aries to properly superintend the work from the different sta- 
tions as was formerly the case. The schools in this large terri- 
tory must be carried on by native teachers directed from the 
one center, Kyimbila. Here the teachers gather a number of 
times during the year for instruction for the coming months. 

Many of the evangelists are doing well. The congregations 
report those who fail in their duties, and an effort is made to 
remedy unsatisfactory conditions. 
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In the latter part of January, 1927, Brother Gemuseus 
spoke with 70 Helpers in Kyimbila who had come from all over 
the territory, discussing the various phases of the work. These 
days, although especially wearing for him, were signally blessed. 
The participants spoke frankly about questions troubling them, 
and all experienced the influence of God’s Spirit, Who, in spite 
of individual differences, united them in purpose. There are 
those among the Helpers who seem qualified to be ministers 
among their people. From time to time, therefore, they are 
permitted to administer the Sacraments. Such are Ambokili, in 
Rungwe, and Sakalaya, in Utengule. 


Brother and Sister Jansa arrived in East Africa about the 
middle of May, 1926, and took charge of the mission there. The 
Scotch missionaries acted very nobly in this transfer, either giv- 
ing us for nothing, or at reasonable rates, their equipment at 
the various stations. The missionaries Gemuseus and Jansa are 
both living at Kyimbila for the present. They have to plan for 
the resumption of the work. Before a missionary could live 
at Rungwe, necessary improvements were required, for which 
funds were lacking. In fact, all of the stations, destroyed dur- 
ing the war, will have to be rebuilt. 

Both missionaries have made many necessary journeys, vis- 
iting the former stations. In this way they got into touch with 
all of the former congregations, and could study their several 
needs. Brother Gemuseus was also able to renew fraternal 
relations with the Berlin missionaries east of our district. 

Mbozi, far to the east, is a station where a white missionary 
is sorely needed . They had hoped that Brother Jansa would be 
placed there and were quite dissatisfied that such could not be 
the case. This station should have an experienced missionary 
to furnish guidance for the work both to the east and west of 
it. Brother Tietzen, the “own missionary” of the South African 
Province, will be placed here, and Brother Giersch, at present 
prison-chaplain in Sagan, Germany, has been given a two-years’ 
furlough to induct Brother Tiezten in Nyassa. He knows the 
people and the language. His family will remain at home in 
Germany. 

Friends of our work have given us the necessary funds te 
restore the orchards and plantations at Kyimbila. Brother and 
Sister Waldner will undertake this work, and Brother Schaerf, 
as architect, will accompany them to rebuild the destroyed mis- 
sion stations. 

May God’s blessing rest upon this effort of our German 
Province to rebuild the waste places and to regain the lost 
ground for the harvest of souls in Nyassa, staggering, as it is 
at present, under financial burdens, already too heavy, humanly 
speaking, for it to bear, 
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XX 
THE BOHEMIAN-MORAVIAN MISSION 


In Czechoslovakia 


“For the Ancient Unitas Fratrum the outcome of the ter- 
rific convulsions of the Thirty Years War (1618-1648) was the 
practical annihilation of its congregations in the twin lands of 
its birth.” 

Ever since the re-organization of the Unitas Fratrum 
(1722-1727), the Moravian Church has hoped and prayed for 
the re-establishment of the Church in the land of its fathers. 
The first organized effort toward this end was made at the first 
Synod of the Continental (German) Province, convened under 
the conditions of a new constitution, in 1862. “It was deter- 
mined to renew activity amid the homes of the fathers in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia. This took the form of ‘Diaspora’ labor, 
rather than that of actual church extension.” In 1865 work was 
begun at Tschenkowitz; and in 1867, at Rothwasser and Prague. 


At the General Synod of 1869, “a new joint undertaking 
of the entire Unity was projected. Petitions had been received 
from England and from America of practically the same im- 
port, though there had been no pre-concerted action. The one 
was from Bishop Seifferth, himself a descendant of members 
of the old Unity of the Brethren. The other had received the 
signature of every minister of the Moravian Church in the 
United States. Both memorials prayed that steps be taken to 
commence a work of evangelization in the twin-lands of the 
forefathers, Bohemia and Moravia, not on the basis of the 
‘Diaspora’ but with a view to the re-establishment of the Unity 
there as a distinct Church. Synod accepted the peculiar coin- 
cidence and the fervent unity of the American ministry as to- 
kens of a higher will.” This latter fact places a peculiar respon- 
sibility upon the American Provinces of the Moravian Church 
for interested and liberal support. 

The birth of the Republic of Czechoslovakia, including 
both Bohemia and Moravia within its jurisdiction; the separa- 
tion of the State from the Romish Church; and the declaration 
of religious freedom, now offer unusual opportunities for carry- 
ing forward the work for which we have prayed during all these 
years. 

Our congregations are grouped into six parishes, but there 
are what we would call 12 congregations, from which 25 addi- 


tional preaching places are served. Four orphanages are also 
maintained, 
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The communicant membership numbers 1,503, with a total 
membership, including children, of 7,112. In addition there are 
a large number of “adherents” not yet admitted to participation 
in the Holy Communion. 

Our new mmbers come for the most part from the former 
Roman Catholic State Church, in which they were not trained 
to support the Church with their means, as the State took care 
of that, and it takes a long time to overcome that false training, 
and besides most of our people belong to the poorer classes, so 
it will be necessary to support the work financially for a long 
time to come. 

In addition to the current needs, many of the parishes are 
sctruggling with heavy building debts, especially Eisenbrod, 
where we had phenomenal gains after the war, so that a church 
had to be built. The debt on this property amounts to $12,000. 

The contributions from the Northern Province in America 
for 1927, as reported in ‘““The Moravian” of November 2, amount- 
ed to $3,769.49. From the Southern Province, November ‘‘Wa- 
chovia Moravian,” $666.63. 

The following interesting statement of our Church’s work 
in Czechoslovakia appeared in “The Moravian Messenger” of 
February, 1927: 


The Old and the New Kunwald 


When Gregory and his friends, in the distant days of the 
fifteenth century, decided that there was no home for them in 
the organized Roman Catholic Church, they went to a little 
village called Kunwald to settle as a community of Brethren. 
They went there because it was near the little town of Senften- 
berg, and they wanted to have as their spiritual adviser Michael, 
the priest of Senftenberg. He was a man after their own heart, 
of kindred ideals, of blameless life, from whom they could take 
the sacrament without injuring their consciences. 

The vallgy of Kunwald is long and narrow; the sides are 
never very high, and near the opening of the valley they are 
covered with woods. The further one goes up the valley the 
more fields and open spaces one finds, till one at last emerges 
on the open uplands. 

The simple life of a Christian brotherhood which was lived 
in that valley in those days had an influence which made itself 
felt far and wide. The community grew and spread from this 
spot near the northern frontier to the whole of the land of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, and in ten years’ time constituted itself as a 
Church—the Unitas Fratrum. 

Nearly two hundred years passed, and then came the great 
disaster. The Church was stamped out of existence, and Kun- 
wald reverted to pure Romanism. 
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In this valley, some four years ago, a statue was erected at 
Kunwald in memory of Comenius, not because he was a Bishop 
of the old Church, but because he was a great Czech, and one 
of the foremost figures in the history of Czechoslovakia, as also 
in its literature, in particular in the realm of education. Our 
minister in Pottenstein, Bro. Mikulastik, was invited to speak 
at the unveiling of the memorial, but was not allowed to speak 
on religion or as a member of our Church, but only as a Czech 
giving honor to a great man of his country. There was a very 
big meeting, and the minsiter went home with some disappoint- 
ment at having been prevented from speaking about the Church 
which had its origin in that village. 

He began to think over some means of getting an opening 
there for preaching the Gospel. One day he found that a Rus- 
sian—a refugee of the Great War—was going up to the village 
and was willing to inquire on his behalf whether there were 
people willing to hear a lecture on the origin and history of our 
Church. The answer was favorable, and it was arranged in a 
very short time that Bro. Mikulastik should go up on a certain 
evening and deliver the lecture. The room was crowded; even 
the priest was there. After the lecture Bro. Mikulastik invited 
questions, and question and answer continued until about eleven 
o’clock. As the result of that meeting, seventeen persons de- 
clared their intention of leaving the Roman Church, and asked 
that the minister of the old church of the village should pay 
them occasionally a visit. This was done under the very eyes 
of the priest. 


Since then Bro. Mikulastik has paid regular visits to the 
village, and the little flock has now grown to sixteen families. 


eo ee 


One feature of the work here is that it has nothing to do 
with politics, as is the case in some places, nor with nationality. 
Nor does the congregation know much, if anything, about 
Herrnhut and the Renewal of our Church there in 1722, except 
in so far as it knows that Bro. Mikulastik and his congrega- 
tion at Pottenstein are members of the Church that was thus 
renewed. Their interest is a purely spiritual one. It seems as 
if the best piety produced in the Church of Rome, such as that 
produced in the cases of Gregory himself and of Michael, the 
priest of Senftenberg, were seeking as in those early days for 
something which the Church of Rome cannot give, and which 
is nourished only by the free access of the believer to the sources 
of the Faith and to the Founder of the Faith, independently of 
mediators of any kind. 


In addressing the congregation at Kunwald one has the 
sense of being in the presence of people to whom the purely 
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Spiritual side of religion is all that matters—as though the spirit 
of Gregory and his companions had come to life again in the old 
village where they sought for freedom of worship. 


The meetings are held in the village school, because there is 
nowhere else to hold them. The meeting-house where the 
Brethren met 469 years ago is not available today, though it has 
not entirely vanished from sight; anitquarians, at any rate, be- 
lieve they have discovered the site and certain portions of the 
old “Sbor,” as it was called, in one of the farm houses of the 
village. 


CO Hs: 
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XX 
GENERAL DIRECTORY 


OF THE 
MISSIONS ann MISSIONARIES or tHE MORAVIAN CHURCH. 


Note: The Foreign Mission Work of the Moravian Church (begun 
on August 21, 1732) is a common enterprise of the entire Church. ithe 
control is in the hands of the Mission Board, which is a part of the gen- 
eral governing Board of the entire Unity, whose members are elected by 
the representatives of the various independent Provinces assembled in Gen- 
eral Synod, or, between Synods, by the various Provinces of the Unity. 
The unity of the work finds expression in the fact that the governing 
Boards of the various Provinces are at the same time ‘Provincial Mission 
Boards” to further the support of the work in the entire field, as far as their 
resources, over and above the needs of the Fields assigned to them by 
the Unity’s Conferences’ permit.. The last General Synod was held at 
Herrnhut, in 1914. Unity’s Conferences in Zeist, 1919, and Herrnhut, 1922. 


A. THE HOME BASE 
(Names in parentheses are the maiden names of wives.) 


I. THE MISSION BOARD y 


a. Address: Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany, except in the case of the Repre- 
sentatives of the American and British Provinces. 

Rev. Samuel Baudert, D.D., (Doehner), President. 

Rt. Rev. J. Taylor Hamilton, D.D., (Beck), 1444 Main St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Representative of the American Province. 

Rt. Rev. Arthur Ward (Warwick), 32 Fetter Lane, London, E. C., 4, 
Representative of the British Province. 

Rev. John Hettasch (Kern), Vice-President and Treasurer. 

Rev. Herman Steinberg (Liebig), 
Representative of the European Continental Province. 


b. Mission Secretaries. 
Rev. Kurt Fichtner (Hickel), Recording Secretary and Registrar. 
Rudolph Merian (Barth), Financial Secretary. 
Conrad Reichel (Bauer), Business Secretary. 


c. Mission Advocates. 


In Germany: Rev. Theodore Bechler (Wauer), Editor of German Mis- 
sion Literature; Mission Inspector. Address, Herrnhut, Saxony, Ger- 
many. 

Rev. Traugott Bachman (Ktinzel), Niesky, Silesia. 

In Austria and Czecho-Slovakia: Rev. Franz Chleboun. 

Address, Turnau 543. 
In Switzerland: Rev. Bernhard Menzel (Beck). 
Address: Monsieur le Pasteur B. Menzel, Avenue de Mont-Choisi, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 
In Holland: Rev. Herman Bielke (Reusch). 
Address, Zusterplein 18, Zeist in Holland. 
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In Denmark: Rev. Frederik Hoy (Holm). 

Address: Christiansfeld, Denmark. 
In England: Rev. Charles Klesel (Plevy). 

Address, 32 Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 4, England. 
Indmerica: Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, D.D. (Daniel). 
Address, 67 West Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


d. Finance Department. 

F. Schuetz, Herrnhut, Saxony, Representative of the Continental Prov- 
ince. Rev. H. J. Wilson, London, England, Representative of the British 
Province. H. Feldman, M.D., in Untertuerkheim b. Stuttgart; O. Utten- 
doerfer, A. Beck, H. Marx and K. Marx, all in Herrnhut, Saxony, Ger- 
many. The last four with F. Schuetz, constitute the Executive Committee. 


e. Agencies. 

There are the following agencies: 

Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany, cares for the furloughs and journeys of 
missionaries, for the packing and shipping of freight, etc., from the Conti- 
nent of Europe. 

Adolph Glitsch (Raatz), Manager. 

London, England, 32 Fetter Lane, E. C., 4, attends to exchange between 
Herrnhut and the Missions abroad. Rev. H. J. Wilson, Manager; Charles 
Harvey (Perrett), William Pennington (Collins), and Otto Ilgner, Book- 
keepers. 

Bethlehem, Pa., and Winston Salem, N. C., U. S. A., also attend to ex- 
change between Herrnhut and the Misison Fields. 

The Rey. Paul de Schweinitz, D.D., 67 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Rey. E. H. Stockton, 501 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mission Book Agency in Herrnhut, founded in 1898, edits Mission litera- 
ture and handles material of a similar nature. 

Theophil Raillard (Schuetz), Manager. 


II. THE PROVINCIAL MISSION BOARDS 


1. In Germany: The German Unitys Board. 
Headquarters: Herrnhut, Saxony. 
Bishop Paul Jensen, D.D., President; Theodor Marx, Otto Uttendoerfer, 
Karl Kuecherer, Samuel Baudert, D.D. 

2. In England: The British Provincial Elders’ Conference. 

Headquarters, London. . : 
Bishop Arthur Ward, President; J. Norman Libbey, H. James Wilson, 
and the Mission Secretary, C. J. Klesel. 

3. In America (Northern Province): The Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Headquarters, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Ernest S. Hagen, President; Bishop Karl A. Mueller, D.D., Paul de 
Schweinitz, D.D., Samuel H. Gapp, D.D. 

4. In America (Southern Province): The Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Headquarters, Winston-Salem, N. C. A 
Bishop Edward Rondthaler, D.D., LL.D., President; J. Kenneth Pfohl, 

D.D., John W. Fries, Agnew H. Bahnson, F. Walter Grabs. 
These four Provincial Boards, together with Mission Board, constitute 
the General Directing Board of the Unity. 
In addition, in all Provinces of the Unity, the ministers of congregations 
and evangelists are agents for the presentation of the Mission cause and 
the gathering of funds. 
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III. MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


1. The Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen (See Gar 
in Bethlehem, Pa. Organized 1745, Reorganized 1787, Incorpoated 
1788. 

All ministers of the Northern Province of the Church in America, are 
ex-officio members of this Society, while other members of the Church 
may be elected to active, and outside friends to honorary membership. 
The first care of this Society is for the Aborigines of America, and there- 
fore it takes particular charge of the Mission in Alaska, California and 
Nicaragua. Publishes an annual report “Proceedings.” 

For the list of the Board of Directors see page 2. 

Address: Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, D.D.,-President and Treasurer, 67 

West Church Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


2. The Foreign Missionary Society of the Moravian Church, South. In- 
corporated 1922. Organized 1923. 

Office, 501 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

All ministers of the Moravian Church, South, are ex-officio members of 
this Society. Any communicant member of the Moravian Church, South, 
may become an active member. Others, whether or not they be Moravians, 
may become contributing members. This Society is conducted purely and 
completely ‘for the purpose of aiding and furthering the Foreign Missions 
of the Moravian Church. 

Officers—J. K. Pfohl, D.D., President; H. A. Pfohl, Vice-President ; 
Leon G. Luckenbach, P., Secretary; E. H. Stockton, D., Treasurer. Board 
of Directors—Edward Rondthaler, D.D., LL.D., Ep., J. W. Fries, LL.D., 
Agnew H. Bahnson, J. K. Pfohl, D.D., P., H. F. Shaffner, W. F. Miller, 
H. A. Pfohl, R. D. Shore, R.-A. Spaugh, W. E. Shore. 

Address: Rev. Ernest H. Stockton, Treasurer, 501 South Main Street, 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 


3. The Moravian Foreign Missionary Society in Ohio. 


_Composed of members of the Moravian Churches in Ohio. Holds an an- 
niversary at various churches connected with the Society. 


Rev. J. E. Weinland, President, Dover, O., U. S. A. 


4. The Staten Island Moravian Missionary Society. Organized 1906. 


Its members are friends of Moravian Missions whether members of the 
Moravian Church or not, and its twofold object is “to diffuse information 
about Moravian Missions and to raise funds for their prosecution.” 


Rev. C. A. Weber, President, West New Brighton, S. I., N. Y., U.S. A. 


5. The American Society in Aid of Moravian Missions. Adopted by 
Synod in 1920. 


Aims to keep or secure the interest and support especially of former 
Moravians and scattered friends of the Missions. Membership is open 
to anyone. 


Rev. H. E. Stocker, Ph.D., Executive Secretary, 63 Hamilton Terrace, 
New York, N. Y. 


6. The Trust Society for the Furtherance of the Gospel (Incorporated), 
Registered Office, 32 Fetter Lane, London, is the old Society for the 


Furtherance of the Gospel (‘S. F. G.’), founded in London, 1741, and 
incorporated 1921. 


It is the legal Trustee in the United Kingdom for pro 
] J perty and funds 
held on behalf of the Moravian Missions, and the Treasurer of the Society 
is the Treasurer for the Moravian Missions. 
The Board of Management of the Society is as follows: A. Ward, Chair- 
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man; J. N. Libbey, Secretary; H. J. Wilson, Treasurer; C. J. Klesel, 
Secretary of General Committee. 

Address: Rev. H. J. Wilson, Treasurer, 32 Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 
4, England. 


7. The London Association in Aid of Moravian Missions. Founded 1817. 

It consists entirely of friends of Moravian Missions in England. The 
Missions are indebted to this Society for very generous support. A quar- 
terly Report and an annual Report are published. 

Secretary: Rev. E. Swainson, 7 New Court, Lincoln's Inn, London, W. C. 

2, England. 
8. The Young People’s Auxiliary, London, England. 
Bishop A. Ward, President; G. W. MacLeavy and S. C. Neath, Joint 
Secretaries. 
9. The Association in Aid of German-Moravian Missions, organized 1925, 
operating in three groups or districts. 

a. Wurtemberg:President, Dr. Max Fischer, Mergentheim, Wurtem- 
berg, Executive Secretary, Mission-Secretary, Johannes Vogt, 
Stuttgart, Calwer Street, 16., II. - 

b. Silesia: President and Beccrve Secretary, Rev. Gottfried Roechling, 
Pilgramsdorf, Kreis Goldberg. 

c. Hesse: President and Executive Secretary, Dean Johannes Engel, 
Obbornhofen (Wetterau), Post Bellersheim. 


10. The Mite Association. Founded in 1877. 

Operates chiefly in Germany under the name of the “Fuenfpfennig- 
verein,’ but also in England. Chairman, Rev. H. O. Beck, Herrnhut, Sax- 
ony, Germany. 

11. The Unyamwezi League. Founded 1914. 
Rev. Th. Bechler, President, Herrnhut; E. Goerlitz, Treasurer, Herrn- 
hut, Saxony, Germany. 
12. The Mission-Society in Zeist, Holland. Founded 1793. 

Its members are members of the Moravian Church in Zeist. It takes 
particular interest in Surinam. Publishes “Berichten uit de Heiden-Wereld.” 

Address: Rev. Herman Bielke, Moravian Church, Zeist, Holland, Secre- 

tary. Emil Weiss, Assistant. 
13. Danish Moravian Mission Society. Founded 1843. 

Headquarters, Christiansfeld, Denmark. 

Its members are members of the Moravian Church and friends of Mora- 
vian Missions in Denmark. It publishes ‘“Brodremenighedens Missionsblad” 


in Danish. 
Address. Rev. Fr. Hoy, Christiansfeld, Denmark. 


IV. MISSION SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


1. The Bible and Mission School, Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany. 
Rev. Theodor Guenther (Jansa), Director; Rev. W. Schaberg, Instructor. 


2. The Mission College in Bristol, England. Founded 1904, has since the 
autumn of 1926 been amalgamated with the College for minister in 
the British Province, situated at Fairfield, near Manchester. 

Rev. A. H. Mumford, B.A., B.D., President. 


3. The Theological Seminaries in Germany (Herrnhut), England (Far- 
field near Manchester), and America (Bethlehem, Pa.), also prepare 
men for mission service. 
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V. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTNONS FOR THE CHILDREN 
OF MISSIONARIES 


The children of German Missionaries are educated chiefly in the two 
schools in Kleinwelka, near Bautzen, Saxony. 


1. The Boy's School was founded in 1776. Rev. Peter Buck (Beck), 
Director; Werner Burkhardt, Assistant. 


2. The Girls’ School was founded in 1779. Rev. Edward Burkhardt 
(Erxleben), Director; Mrs. Martha Schuetz (m.n. Boenhof), Gov- 
erness; Hanna Knothe, Head Teacher. 


The children of British and American missionaries are, many of them, 
educated in the Boarding Schools located in those Provinces. 


B. MISSIONARIES 
(Corrected, as far as possible, to November, 1927). 


(Names in parentheses are the maiden names of wives. Dates after 
stations or fields donate the founding of the enterprise in each case; after 
missionaries’ names, they give the date of their entry into mission service. 
An asterisk (*) before a name indicates a native worker. A dagger (t) 
indicates medical training, or medical or hospital or other nursing experi- 
ence. ) 


I. AMERICA. 


1, Avaska (1885). 
Bethel 1885 Rev. Arthur Butzin (Strohmeirer). Superintend- 
ent of. the Province, 1909. 
Rev. Frederick Schwalbe (Buxbaum), 1907. 
Rey. Augustus B. Martin, 1925. 
Quinhagak 1903 Rev. Adolf Stecker, 1884. Retired to Nazareth, 
Pa., November, 1927. 
Rey. Ferdinand Drebert (Stecker), 1912. 
Quigillingok 1915*Ivan Petluska, in charge. 
Nunapitsingok, Kuskokwim Orphanage and School 1925. 
Rev. Charles Moore (Nowlin), 1923. 
+Emma Dahlke, R. N., 1927. 
Ruth Schott, 1927, Teacher. 
Thirteen native Helpers. For the names of those supported by indi- 
viduals or societies, see the list of “Own Missionaries.” 


Address to the station, Kuskokwim District, Alaska. 


2. CALIFORNIA (1890). 
Banning (Potrero), 1890 
Iga Sytet Weinland (Yost). Superintendent. 


Banning P. O., Riverside County, California. 
Martinez 1896 Rev. Eugene H. Oerter, 1923. 
: Re@): “Thermal, California. 
Rincon, La Jolla 
and 
Pechanga 1902 Vacant. 
*Saturnio Calac, 1927, in charge of the Sunday- 
school, Pechanga. 
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3. Nicaracua, CENTRAL AMERICA (1849). 


Provincial Elders’ Conference. 


Rt. Rey. Guido Grossmann, (Mohrmann), President, 1899; Rev. C. Con- 
rad Shimer, 1920, Warden; Rev. Kenneth G. Hamilton, (Peterson), 1914. 


Bluefields with Sunday-schools at Old Bank, Cotton Tree (South 
Side) and San Pablo: 
Rey. George A. Heidenreich (Reusswig), 1923. 
+Rev. Kenneth G. Hamilton (Peterson), 1914. 
Rev. C. Conrad Shimer, 1920, Warden. 
Anna Lee Stafford, 1924, Principal, and Margaret 
Heidenreich, 1924, Teacher, Junior High School. 
Teachers. 
*Ethel Ingram, 1916. 
*May Taylor, 1918. 
*Elsie Ingram, 1924. 
Rama Key 1858 *Clemente Bailey, Helper, 1920. 
Cotton Tree Plantation 1920 Vacant. 
Hone Creek 1922 Vacant. 
Pearl Lagoon. 1855 Rev: Federich Wolff (+Meyer), 1925. 
*Charley Moses, 1924, Helper, in charge of preach- 
ing place at Marshall Point. 
*John Porter, 1922, School Teacher. 
Tasbapauni 1864 *Peter Watson, 1914, Evangelist. 
*Gorney Watson, 1924, School Teacher. 
Karawala 1896, Sharon (Little Sandy Bay) 1833, and La Crug 1922. 
Vacant. 
Rio Grande 1922 Vacant. 
OQuamwatla 1884 and Prinsapolka 1914. 
*Rev. D. Newton Wilson (Bateman), 1903. 
Ebenezer 1905 *S. E. Ramsey, 1908, Evangelist. 
Wounta Haulover 1860, Wounta and Layasika 
*Rev. Hedley Wilson (Blake), 1922. 
Wasakin 1913 *Arnold Stony, 1921, Evangelist. 
Kukallaya 1871 *Joshua Bedford, 1926, Evangelist. 
Yulu 1884 and Karata 1875, Sissin 1909 and Kiha 1916. 
*Rey. John Palmer (Hodgson), 1902. 
*Rey. Augustus Smith, 1923, Assistant. 
*Eugene Palmer, 1926, School Teacher. 
Tuburus 1918 *Theophilus Jotham, 1917, Evangelist. 
Twappi 1886 and Kiha 1916 
*Reyv. John A. Fisher, (widower), 1899. 
Bragman’s Bluff, (also known as Bilwi and Puerto Cabezas) 
+Rt. Rev. Guido Grossmann (Mohrman), 1899, 
Superintendent. 
Sandy Bay 1806 Rev. Rufus Bishop, (Woosley), 1912. 
*Elvirado, 1924, School Teacher. 
Dakura 1893 and Auastara 
*Rey. Isaac Lewis, (Hislop), 1922. 
Cabo Gracias 1890, Kruta (Wahamlaya) 1914 and Puerto Cabo 1918 
+Rey. Harlan H. Stortz (Sponheimer), 1926. 
+Anna Kreitlow, R. N., 1925. 
*Cornelius Igle, 1924, Evangelist. 
*Joseph Webb, 1924, School Teacher. 
*Alva Hooker, 1925, School Teacher. 
Wasla 1896 Rey. David I. Haglund, (Lindquist), 1916. 
Tllaya 1923 *Timothy Pablo, 1921, Helper. 
Bilwaskarma 1913*D..Downs, 1918, Evangelist. 
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Anris 1923 *Netario Kinsman, 1923, Evangelist. 
Sangsangta 1907 +Rev. F. E. Schramm, (Bahr), 1899. 
*Jack Coleman, 1926, School Teacher. 
Asang 1919 *Leopold Mueller, 1922, Evangelist. 
Wirapani 1921 *Ignatius Maibit, 1919, Evangelist. 
Musawas 1922 *Adrian Daram, 1918, Evangelist. 

On furlough in, the United States, Watertown, Wis., Rev. Karl A. 
Bregenzer (Remke), 1922; in England and Germany, 7Rev. A. O. Danne- 
berger (Hieber), 1907. 

Following the Statistics of Nicaragua will be found a list of Stations 
with their Respective Out-Stations and Preaching Places. 


4. Laprapor (1771). 


Nain.1771 +Rev. Paul Hettasch (Koch), 1897. 
Hopedale 1782 Rev. Walter Perrett (Ridgway), Superintendent 
and Warden, 1892. 
Rev. George Harp, 1925. 
Hebron 1830 Rev. Siegmund Waldmann (Besdo), 1891. 
Makkovik 1896 Rev. Berthold Lenz (Jannasch), 1899. 
Rev. Frederick Grubb (Perry), 1919. 
Katie Hattasch, 1925, Deaconess. 
Alice Perret, 1926, Deaconess. 


Address to the station, Labrador, via Newfoundland, April to September. 


5. West InpIEs. WESTERN PROVINCE, JAMAICA (1754). 


Provincial Elders’ Conference—Rev. Jonathan Reinke, D.D., President; 
Rev. Frank Wilde, Treasurer; Rev. Samuel Ashton, Secretary. 


Fairfield 1823 Bishop August Westphal (Romig), 1892. 
Address: Spur Tree P. O., Manchaster. 
Eden 1816 *Rev. S. E. Morrison, (McDonald), 1910. 
Address: Balaclava P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Carmel 1827 and Kilmarnock 1830. 
Rev. Frederick Weiss (Beck), 1897. 
Address: New Market P. O., Westmorland. 
Dober 1882 Served from Salem. 
Bethlehem 1833 Rev. Samuel Ashton (Boyd), 1888; also Director 
of Teachers’ Training School. 
Rev. G. R. Heath (Mellowes), 1901. 
Address: Malvern P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Fulneck 1830  *Rev. Stanley J. Swaby (Campbell), 1910. 
; Address: Middle Quarters P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Carisbrook 1885 *Rev. James Carnegie (Depass), 1893. 
Address: Maggotty, St. Elizabeth. 
Nazareth 1838 *Rev. James Gale (Tomlinson), 1893. 
Address: Maidstone, Manchester. 
Beaufort 1834 *Rev. Simeon Crawford (Quest), 1906. 
F Address: Darliston, Westmoreland. 
Irwinhill 1815 Vacant. 
Address: Montego Bay, St. James. 
Salem (New Hope) 1838 
*Rev. James Black (Parnell), 1905. 
a. Address: Bluefields, Westmorland. 
Lititz 1839 Served from Fairfield. 
Bethany 1835 Rev. Samuel Allen (Walser), 1897. 
Rev. Charles Smith, 1926. 
Address: Mile Gully P. O., Manchester, 
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Mizpah 1866 Rev. John Kneale (Hicks), 1918. 
Moravia 1885 Vacant. 
Address: Christiana P. O., Clarendon. 
Broadleaf 1885 *Rev. W. M. O’Mealey, 1919. 
Address: Porus P. O., Manchester. 
Patricktown 1874 Served from Broadleaf. 
Bethabara 1840 Rev. Frank Wilde (Wolle), 1882. 
Rev. C..H. Edwards, 1926. 
Address: Newport P. O., Manchester. 
Springfield 1848 Rev. William Driver (Pinnock), 1907. 
Address: Springfield P. O., St. Elizabeth. 
Kingston-1892 Rev. Jonathan Reinke, D.D. (Caffrey), 1881. 
President of the Province. 
Address: 22 North St., Kingston. 
Rev. C. Smith, 1926, pro tem. 


6. West InnvIEs, EASTERN PRovINCE (1732). 


Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Rt. Rev. J. E. Weiss, President. Rev. W. Allen, Secretary, Augustus 
Romig, Treasurer. 


1. St. Thomas (1732) and St. John’s (1754). 

St. Thomas 1743 and New Herrnhut 1738 

Rt. Rey. John E. Weiss (Mellowes), 1896, Super- 
intendent. 

Nisky 1771 +Rev. Augustus B. Romig, 1884, Warden. 

Emmaus (St. John’s) 1782 with Bethany 1754. 
*Rev. W. Osborne, (Nurse), 1913. 

Address station and island, Virgin Islands, United States. 


2. St. Croix (1740). 
Friedensthal (P. O. Christiansted) 175 
Rev. William mee (Oehler), 1894. Superinten- 
dent and Warden. 
Friedensberg 1771 Rev. Th. Bartels, 1926. 
Friedensfeld 1805*Ducan Moore, Helper. 
Address station and island, Virgin Islands, United States. 


Sete atts 77) 
Bethesda 1820 *+Rev. D. C. Barrow, 1917. 
Basseterre 1777 *Rev. Mansfield Williams (Southwell), 1902. 
Estridge 1845 with Bethel 1832 
*Rey. Charles Julian (Crowe), 1892. Superintend- 
ent and Warden. 


4. Antigua (1756). 
St. John’s 1761 Rev. Arthur Hutton, 1905. Superintendent and 
Director of Teachers’ Training School. 
Potters 1881 Served from St. John’s. 
Greenbay 1848 and Five Islands 1834 
*Rev. Emanuel George, 1919. 
Gracehill 1782 and Cana 1883 
*Rey. Charles Francis (Henry), 1903. 
Gracebay 1797 Served from Cedarhall. 
Cedarhal! 1822 Rev. H. Lloyd (Clough), 1907. 
Newfield 1817. Served from Lebanon. 
Lebanon 1837. *Rev. Joseph Christopher (Thompson), 1893. 
Gracefield 1840 and Bethany 1817 
Rev. P. M. Gubi, 1927. 
Address, station and island, West Indies. 
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5. Barbados (1765). 
Bridgetown 1836 and Fulneck, 1905 
*Rey. J. D. Ross. 
Sharon 1795 and Gracehill 1857. : 
Rev. Clement Oehler (Cullen), 1885. Superintend- 
ent and Warden. 
Mount Tabor 1826*Rev. A. Cuthbert Pilgrim, 1912. 
Clifton Hill 1841 Rev. W. E. Moreton, (Allsopp), 1925. 


Address, station and island, West Indies. 


6. Tobago (1790; re-established 1827). 
Montgomery 1827+Rev. Cecil Trowell (Hepworth), 1919, Superin- 
tendent and Warden. 
Moriah 1842 *Rev. Charles A. Schouten (Marsh), 1909. 
Bethesda 1878 and Spring Gardens 1859 
*Eaton James, Helper. 


Address, station and island, West Indies. 


7. Trinidad (1890). 
Belmont 1904 *Ernest Quinlan, Helper. 
Rosehill 1892 and Chaguanas 1894 : 
*Rev. Herman Schouten, (Marsh), 1905, Superin- 
tend and Warden. 
Manantial 1896 and L’Anse Noire, 1908 
*William John, Teacher. 


Address, station and island, West Indies. 


8. St. Domingo’ (1907). 
San Pedro de Macoris 1907. 
*Rev. George Penn, 1912. 
San Augustin (La Ramona), 1916. 
Rev. C. Williams, 1922. 
Consuelo, Porvenir and Soco, Filials of San Pedro. 


7. DEMERARA (BriTISH GUIANA), SourH AMERICA (1878). 


Provincial Elders’ Conference 
*Rev. John Dingwall, President; *Rev. Henry W. Grant, Secretary; 
*Robert A. Potter, Treasurer. 
Queenstown (Georgetown) 1903, and Graham’s Hall 1878 
*Rev. John Dingwall (Denton), 1890. 
*Robert A. Potter, Helper. 
Beterverwachting, or Tabernacle. 
*Rev. Henry William Grant (Bayley), 1906. 
Address, Station, Demerara, South America. 


8. SURINAM. (DutcH Gutana), SoutH America (1738). 


A. Church Administration 


Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Rev. Walter Burkhardt, President; Rev. Frederick Neub, Executive 
Secretary; Samuel Schmidt, Rev. Ludwig Schuetz and Wilhelm Kersten. 


I, Provincial O fficials. 
ees Burkhardt (Puecker), Superintendent of the Province, 


Friedrich Neub (Wehle), Warden, 1912. 
Rev. Ludwig Schuetz (Jensen), Superintendent of Schools, 1893. 
Rev. Harold Schuetz, Superintendent of Schools in Rust en Vrede. 
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II. Mission Stations. 
a. The Old Mission 


Paramaribo: 


ile 


16. 
17. 


Central-City Church 1778 
Rev. Henry Barth (Krueger), 1905. Rev. J. F. 
Mittemeyer (Roy), 1925. 


. North-City Church 1906 


Rev. Paul Schmiedecke (Rinderknecht), 1894. 
*D. Gluisdom, Evangelist. 


. South-City Church 1906 


*Rev. F. Stella (van Frederici), 1912. 


. Rust enVrede (Suburb), 1882. 


*Rey. Frederick Sprang (Pengel) 1909. 
*J. Paug Atjok, Assistant, 1919, Almshouse District. 


. Wanica (Suburb) 1886 


Rev. Wilhelm Kersten (Hasewinkel), 1896. 
Rev. Herman Engel (Geller), 1923. 
*Rev. B. Jensen, Assistant, 1917. 


. Combe (Suburb) 1858 


*Rev. Adrian Hiwat (Bauer), 1913. 


City Mission in Paramaribo. 


Rev. John Frey (Richard), 1921. Superintendent. 
*W. Belfor, Assistant, 1921. 


In the Country or River Districts. 


. Albina (Marowijne) 1894 


*J, H. Aaron. 


. Bergendal (on the Surinam) 1870 


Served from Domburg. 


. Bersaba (on the Railroad) 1858, and District 


Rev. Herman Fischer (Heinrich), 1920. 
*C. Rufus, Assistant. 
*J. van Bosse, Assistant. 


. Carolina and Agila. Served from Domburg. 


*A. J. Welles. 


. Catharine Sophia (Saramacca) 1894, and District. 


Served from Groningen. 


. Charlottenburg (upper Cottoca), 1835, and District 


Rey. Gustav Gill (Kleiner), 1922. 


. Domburg (on the Surinam), 1891, and District. 


Rey. Emil Saul (Krebs), 1917. 


. Groningen (Saramacca), 1894, and District. 


Rev. Walter Fliegel (Zimmermann), 1922. 
*P, W. Rust, Assistant, 1904. 


. Groot Chatillon (on the Surinam), 1898, with Leper Home “Bethesda,” 


Rev. Max Weigel (Brauhardt), 1907. 
Pauline Prellwitz, Head Deaconess, 1922. 
Nellie de Borst, Deaconess, 1920. 
Martha Martin, Deaconess, 1923. 
Bertha Hoffman, Deaconess, 1924. 
Martha Bluemel, Deaconess, 1925. 
Rosina Mueller, Deaconess, 1925. 
Hecht on Sterk (Commewijne), 1895, and District. 
Served from New Amsterdam. 
Helena-Christina (on the Railroad), and District. 
Served from South-City Church, 
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18. New Amsterdam (lower Surinam), 1899, and District.. 
Rev. Marc Voullaire (Croeger), 1920. 
19. New Nickerie, 1886, and District. ; 
Rey. Frederich Kuhnt (Klitzke), 1902. 
*Rey. J. Wielkeris, Assistant, 1917. 
20. Petribo (Commewijne, 1896), and District. : 
*Rev. Johannes Dundas (Seymonson), 1909. 
21. Salem (Coronie), 1840, and District. ; 
Rey. Alvin Lehman (Schmitt), 1906. 
*Rev. J. C. Neslo, 1916. 
22. Sharon (Beekhuizen, on the Railroad), 1943. 
- Rev. Samuel Schmidt (Fischer), 1914. 
Ida Baerm, Deaconess, 1923. 
Gertrude Ilgen, Deaconess, 1925. 
‘Hildegard Zickmantel, Deaconess, 1926. 
23. Vertrouwen (Nickerie), and District. 
‘i Served from Nickerie. 
Appointed for School Service: Willem Smelik (Snijder), 1927. 


On Furlough in Europe: Rev. Johannes Clausen (Bader), 1905. 


b. The New Mission. . 


1. Bushland-Mission. 
1. On the Marowine, 
Langatabbetje (in the Paramacca tribe). 
*John Leetz. 
Granman Staalkondre (in the. Aukanern tribe). 
H. Zaugen. 


2. On the Cottica, under the superintendence of the Missionary at 
Charlottenburg. 
Wanhatti (in the Auka tribe). 
3. On the Surinam, ° 
Ganzgee (in the Saramacca tribe). 
*Rey. Frederik Gaander, Assistant, 1921. 
Koffie Kamp (in the Auka tribe). : 
*H. Clare, Evangelist. 
New Aurora (in the Saramacca tribe). 
*H. Krolis, Evangelist. 
Botopasi, Vacant. 
Abenastoon, 
*R. de Graav, Evangelist. 
4. On the Saramacca. 


a. Upper Half in the Matuari and Koerenti tribes. 
Kwattahede, 


*Rev. Frederick Gessel, 1921. 
Kwakoegron, Vacant. 
New Jakobkondre. 
*R. J. Gillard, Assistant Evangelist. 
Pakapaka *A. J. Wachter. 
Boschland *D. Meiliese. 
b. Lower Half in the Matuari and Auka tribes, under the superin- 
tendence of the missionary from Groningen. Villages 
visited are: Maho, Zantigron, Damparra, Tottikamp. 


. On the Coppename, in the Koffiemakka or Koerenti-Negro tribe. 
Kaimanstoon, Vacant. 
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2. Mission to East-Indians, 
1. Paramaribo, Gravenstraat. 
Rev. Rudolph Karsten (Keppler), 1905. 
*Ram Dahin, Evangelist. 
Out-Stations: Groningen, *Z. Sriman, Evangelist. 
New Nickerie, *T. Gangapersad, Evangelist. 
; Saaron, *Philipp Parabir, Evangelist. 
Preaching Places: Landsgrund (Almshouse); Fort Zelandia (Prison) ; 
the Hospital; Groot Chatillon; and a number of plantations. 
2. Alkmaar } 
Rev. Peter Legene (von Zaten) 1912, Superintend- 
ent of the Children’s Home. 
Ruth Henriksen, 1927. 
Ingrid Jensen, 1927, 
*J. Rau Singh, Evangelist. 
sate plantations are visited on the Commewijne and the Cottica 
ivers. 
In addition, on the Saramacca: Rev. W. Fliegel at Groningen (Old 
Mission). 
3. Javanese Mission. 
Leliendal Rev. Hans Larisch (Riiffer), 1920. 
Rev. Arthur Peucker (Israel), 1922, (living in 
Paramaribo ). Fe 
*Kasan Moekmin, Evangelist. 
Outs-Station:New Nickerie, 
*Waggimin, Evangelist. 
Preaching places: Groot Chatillon, Fort Zelandia, Fort Amsterdam. 
Many plantations are visited on the Commewijne. 


B. Business Administration 


C. Kersten and Co., Paramaribo. 
In Mission Service: Siegfried Beck (Tietzen), 1. General Man- 
ager, 1906. Woldemar Richard (Marx), 2. General Manager, 1912; 
Wm. Ahnelt (Hoppe), 1921; Theodore Aszman (Schmidt), 1908; 
Cornelius van Baalen (Lauwerier), 1922; Friedrich Buck (Stodt- 
meister), 1923; Conrad Erdmann (Gormsen), 1922; Alfred Fuchs 
(Jacky), 1920; Heinrich Kersten (Stampfusz), 1925; Willy Lang- 
ner (Boehme), 1914; Rudolph Mess (Koehler), 1918; Herbert 
Prellwitz (Bentz), 1926; Martha Prellwitz (maiden name Beck), 
1895: Erich Ritter (Tims) 1924; Gottlob Schwab (Hasting), 1907; 
Adolph Voland (Voland), 1897; Max Voland (Holland), 1904; 
Gustav Zembsch (Piersig), 1920. 
On furlough in Europe: George Scholze (Neuman), 1920; Wilhelm 
Weiszelberg (Loth), 1922. 
Address letters to all missionaries in Surinam in care of C. Kersten & 
Co., Paramaribo, Surinam. 


Il. AFRICA. 
a. South Africa 


9, Sour Arrica West. (Begun 1736. Re-established 1792). 
Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Richard Marx, President; Herman Birnbaum, Carl Shreve. 
Advisory Council. 
Richard Marx, President; Samuel Will, Herman Birnbaum, 
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Gnadenthal 1792 (3 Out-Stations). ; 

Rev. Rudolph Schmidt (Schmitt), 1901. : 
+Rev. Gerhard Hettasch (Marx), 1900. Superin- 
tendent of School for Assistants. 

Elim 1824 (1 Out-Station). 

Set Herman Birnbaum (Ledoux, born Redslob), 
1897. 

Moravian Hill (Capetown) 1884. : 

Rev. Richard Marx (Keil), 1893. Superintendent 
and Warden of the Province. 

Rev. Theodore Tietzen (Lenz), 1924. 

Maitland (Capetown) 
*Rev. Richard Rasmus, 1914. 
Mamre 1808 (2 Out-Stations) 
Rev. Walter Winkler (Knothe), 1907. 
Pella 1871 *Rev. Daniel Joorst (Hendricks), 1917. 
Goedverwacht 1889 (4 Out-Stations). 

Rev. Carl Scheve (Marx), 1892. 
Wittewater 1859 

*Rev. Michael Baalie, (Less), 1924. 
Clarkson 1839 (5 Out-Stations) 

Rev. Gustav Reichel (Bauer), 1908. 
Moravian Hope 1898, (Port Elizabeth), 1898. 

*Rev. Ernst Dietrich (Morkel), 1899. 
Enon 1818 (1 Out-Station) 

Rev. Fredrich Gericke (Langerfeld), 1896. 


Business Department 


Elm Samuel Will (Mueller), 1892, Superintendent, 1892. 
Gnadenthal Emil Weder (Wedemann), 1907, Merchant. 


Addess: Clarkson, via Assegaibush, Union of South Africa. Elim, 
Bredasdorp, Union of S. A. Enon, Coerney, Port Elizabeth, Union of S. 
A. Gnadendal, District Caledon, Union of S. A. Goedverwacht, Moravia, 
Union of S. A. Mamre, via Belleville, Union of S. A. Moravian Hill, 
Ashley Street, Capetown, South Africa. Moravian Hope, Mount St., Port 
Elizabeth, Union of S. A. Waittewater, Moravia, Union of S. A. 


10. meise Arrica East (1828. Independent of the Western Province, 
9). 
Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
Walther Bourquin, President. Ernst Marx, Wilhelm Blohm. 
In the Colony: 


Shiloh 1828 Rev. Freidrich Mueller (Aastrup), 1902. 
Rev. William Hartmann (Zimmermann), 1902. 


: Otto Sieboerger (de Villiers), 1913, Merchant. 
Engotini 1859 and New Hope 


Served from Shiloh. 
Goshen 1856 Rev. Philip Hickel (Haugh), 1898. 
Queenstown 1904 and East London. 


*Rev. Levi Ngqakayi, 1923. 
In Tembuland : 


Baziya 1863 and Xentu. 


Rev. Wilhelm Blohm (Biirger), 1911. 
*Johnson Silinga, Helper. 
Tabase 1873 Rev. Paul Moths (Ledoux), 1898. 
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In Hlubiland:— 


Tiana 1875 Rev. Walther Bourquin (Wuestemann), 1907. Su- 
perintendent and Warden of the Province. 
Rey. Johann Kienemann (Kahlhoefer), 1925. 
N-votshane 1905 
*Rev. William Mazwi (Makunga), 1895. 
Zincuka 1881 
Rey. E. Marx, (Haller), 1893. 
*L. W. Ntabeni, Assistant. 
Bethesda 1877 
Rey. Adolph Hartmann (Heinrich), 1922. 
Magdala *Rev. David Monah (Konzo), i921. 
Elukolweni 1875 
*Rev. Peter Mazwi (Dywilie), 1895. 
Mvenyane 1888 Vacant. 
Eugene Baudert (Bauer), 1902. Director of the 
Taining School. 
Theodore Poiet, 1922. Teacher. 
Otto Sonneburg, 1924, Teacher. 
Conrad Schmitt (Hoffman), 1904. Merchant in 
Tyiweni, formerly Ntlola. 
On furlough in Europe: Rev. Johannes Haller (Schaerf), 1907. 
Address: Baziya via Umtata, Tembuland, South Africa. Bethesda, 
Kenegha-Drift P. O., via Maclear, Union of S. A. Elukolweni, Herber- 
gerfontein P. O., via Cedarville, East Griqualand, South Africa. Engotini, 
Whittlesea P. O., via Queenstown, Union of S. A. Zincuca, P. O. Far View, 
via Maclear, Union of S. A. Goshen, Catheart P. O., Union of S. A. 
Magdala, Matatiele, Union of S. A. Mvenyane, Cedarville P. O. East 
Griqualand, South Africa. Nxotshane, Mount Fletcher, East Griqualand, 
South Africa. Shiloh, same as Engotini. Tabase, same as Baziya. Tinana, 
same as Zincuca. Tyiwein Store (formerly Ntlola), Cedarville P. O., via 
Maclear, Union of South Africa. 


b. East Central Africa. 


11. Nyassa: (1890). 
Kyimbila, 1908 
Rey. Oscar Gemeseus (Richter), 1906. 
Rev. Ferdinand Jansa (Yung), 1899. 
Ernst Waldner (Ebinger). Superintendent of Cof- 
fee Plantation. 
Hans Peter Schrerf, Mission Laborer. 
Rungwe, 1891, Vacant. 
Mbox, 1899, Vacant. 
Isoko, 1899, Vacant. 
Mwava, 1907, Vacant. 
Utengule, 1895, Vacant. 
Rutenganio, 1895, Vacant. 
Ipyana, 1894, Vacant. 
On the way to the field, Rev. Otto Giersch. 
Address: care Moravian Mission, Tukuyu, Kyimbila, Tanganyika Terri- 
tory, East Africa. 


12. UNyaMwezi: (1897) Tanganyika Teritory. 
Sikonge 1902 : Ae 
+Dr. Arthur Keevil (Klesel), Medical Missionary, 
1923. 
Rev. Edward Pedersen, 1926. 
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Ipole 1903 Rev. Soeren Ibsen (Haahr), 1922. Superintendent 
pro tempore. 
Johanna Larsen, Deaconess, 1922. 
Usoke 1907 Samuel Nielson (Oster), 1912. Mission Laborer. 
Margrethe Jensen, Deaconess, 1922. 
Kitunda 1901 *Johannes Kipimala, Native Helper. 
Urambo 1898 *Johannes Malima, Native Helper. 
Tabora 1912 *Isai Maganga, Native Helper. 
On furlough in Europe: Rev. Nis Hansen Gaarde (Andsager) 1908, Su- 
perintendent of the Province. 
Address: Sikonge, Ipole, or Usoke, P. O. Tabora, Tanganyika Territory, 
East Africa, omitting the word Unyamwezi. i 


IN Uile AISIAL 


13. West Himataya (NortH InptaA) (TiBet) (1853). 
Kyelang, 1856 and Chot. 
Rey. Walter Asboe (Larmor), 1921. 
*Ga Puntsog, Assistant in Chot. 
Poo, in Bashahr, 1865, abandoned temporarily in 1924. 
Leh, Ladak, 1885. 
ae, Hermann Kunick (Miles), 1904, Superintend- 


Bishop Fredrich Peter (Redslob), 1898, Warden. 
*Rev. Joseph Gergan, 1920. 
Leh Hospital, Vacant. 
Kalatse 1899 
*Rev. Dewazung, 1920. 
On furlough in Germany, for literary work, Dr. Hermann Francke 
(Weiz), 1895. 
Address: Via Bombay. Moravian Mission, Leh and Kalatse, Ladak, via 
Kashmir, North India. Kvyelang, Kangra District, via Kullu, North India. 


14. Tue Leper Home, JERUSALEM. “Jesus’ Help.” 
Matron: Sister Oggeline Noergaard, 1903, assisted 
by five Nurses, Bertha Zimmer, Johanna Larsen, 
Anna Dreszler, Gertrude Goerne, and Sister Ida. 
Chaplain: Rev. Farhud Kurban. 
Physician: +Dr. Canaan. 
Address: Leper Home, “Jesus’ Help,” Jerusalem, Palestine. 
There were 352 persons in Mission service, 15 persons less than in the 


preceding year. Two deaths occurred: Bro. Julian Labadie, Surinam; and 
Bro. Ernst Asboe, South Africa East. 
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XXII 
RETIRED MISSIONARIES 


We rejoice in the fact that the financial condition of this 
Society made it possible this year to contribute toward the sup- 
port, of our retired missionaries living on the Continent of 
Europe. In addition to this assistance rendered to the Genera! : 
Mission Treasury and the Continental Province,.the Northern 
Province of the Moravian Church in America has been able to 
assume the pensions of those missionaries whose “Home Prov- 
ince” is America. Nevertheless the great need which still exists 
for the aid of retired missionaries living on the: Continent of 
Europe is set forth in the following appeal by the Provincial 
Elders’ Conference of the Northern Province: 

To the Members and Friends of our Church :— 
Dear Brethren and Sisters :— 

We come again to you with our annual appeal in behalf of 
our retired missionaries and their children, who live on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and we desire to make this appeal as urgent 
as possible. Instead of improving, the situation is if anything 
worse than ever, and the burden of debt resting upon our Herrn- 
hut Mission Board is ever increasing. We must not be deceived 
by the headlines in the daily press, that Germany has recovered 
industrially. Whatever improvement there may be it does not 
apply in any marked degree to our people. 

The Herrnhut Mission Board has to take care of 51 retired 
married couples, 5 widowers and 53 widows, and 152 children. 
Not all receive the same amount, but the maximum pension for 
a married couple is only $495.00 and for a widow $207.00, and 
yet the total amount required for pensions is $30,723.57, and 
for the children $20,499.29, or a total of $51,222.86, and the 
only income from invested funds is $3,382.09, so that $47,840.77 
must be raised in other ways. The total communicant member- 
ship of our Continental Province does not come up to 7,500, and 
even if these were all wealthy people to raise $48,000.00 just 
for pensions and children’s allowances besides all other causes 
would be an impossible task. 

As so often stated, these missionaries were the missionaries 
of the entire Unity and it is the moral obligation of all the Prov- 
inces to care for these brethren and sisters in their aging years. 

Last year the American Moravian Church, North and South, 
gave for this cause not quite $9,100.00. This is an improve- 
ment, but we should have given at least $16,000.00 as our fair 
share of the burden. 
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The failure of the other Provinces to come to the rescue of 
the Continental Province has brought it about, that the Herrn- 
hut Mission Board on July Ist, 1927, was staggering under a 
frightful debt of $71,355.00, the consequences of which will be 
too disastrous to dwell upon, unless we come to the rescue. 

Will we not look upon this as a sacred obligation, not only 
over against our Church, but also over against our Lord, and 
then on Sunday, October 30th, bring a worthy offering to meet 
this great need? 

Trusting that you will respond to this appeal in such a way, 
that you may be richly blest in the giving, 

We are very fraternally your brethren of the 

PROVINCIAL ELDERS’ CONFERENCE. 


Bethlehem, Pa., October 15th, 1927. 
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XXIII 
THE LARGER LIFE FOUNDATION 
The Rev. E. S. Hagen, D.D., Executive Secretary. 


The Larger Life Foundation of the Northern Province of 
the Moravian Church in America was established by action of 
the Provincial Synod of 1920, and set at $750,000.00. Thus far 
approximately $500,000.00 have been pledged by the congrega- 
tions. After six years of effort we have succeeded in gathering 
together $331,000.00 in cash, which has been invested, and the 
interest of this Permanent Fund allocated to the principal 
causes of the Church. If we had not raised a dollar, the spirit- 
ual stimulus of the plan and effort of this financial undertaking 
has been worth many times its moderate cost. 

Two-fifteenths of the interest of the Larger Life Founda- 
tion have been assigned by action of Provincial Synod to For- 
eign Missions. This means that practically $44,000.00 have been 
added to the interest producing funds of the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel. The income received from the Larger Life 
Foundation by the Society for Propagating the Gospel amounts 
thus far, as follows:—1923, $1,000.00; 1924, $1,000.00; 1925, 
$1,200.00; 1926, $1,400.00; and 1927, $1,800.00—a total for the 
five years of $6,400.00! Thus the Larger Life Foundation has 
already within so brief an interval begun its work of DOING 
GOOD FOREVER! 

Five practical methods of aiding in the gathering of the 
full Foundation are herewith suggested. 

First,—A Direct Gift to the Larger Life Foundation through 
your own congregation, thus enabling it to meet the orinigal 
Pledge. 

Second,—A Bequest in your Will to the Larger Life Foun- 
dation, in the name of the Trustees of the same. 

Third ,—The Purchase of Larger Life Foundation Annuity 
Bonds, sanctioned by the Trustees of the Foundation. These 
Bonds yield Five Per Cent. per annum, payable semi-annually. 
The Annuity Bond Plan furnishes a really spiritual-financial in- 
vestment,—safe, permanent, convenient attractive in income, 
eliminating expense, and which does not depreciate in value. 
You are enabled under this Plan to give without sacrificing the 
income you need for the support of yourself or others. The 
safety of your principal is assured, and you are guaranteed 
a permanent fixed income. Within the past few months, mem- 
bers of two congregations have taken out Annuity Bonds total- 
ing $3,300.00. 

MGtZ2, wc Sine $2,300.00 
Bethlehem ........$1,000.00 
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Fourth,—Make a Life Insurance Policy payable to the Trus- 
tees of the Larger Life Foundation. 

Fifth,—Become a Larger Life Foundation Investor. This 
Plan makes it possible for men and women of meager means 
collectively to build up a fund that will continue to work for 
them in the service of the Lord, not only while they are living, 
but “down through the years, long after they are gone and their 
memory is no more.” 

To become a “Larger Life Investor” it is necessary that one 
shall have fully paid in his original pledge, and agrees to invest 
annually $10.00 or more in the Larger Life Foundation. 

For further information as to any or all of these Plans of 
HELPING WHERE HELP IS NEEDED, you are requested to 
write to the Treasurer, Bro. Emil J. Bishop, 513 First Ave., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., or to the Executive Secretary, the Rev. E. S. Hagen, 
D.D., 45 West Church Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


With the assistance of the British Mission Board, a 
number of our Missionaries have been able to avail them- 
selves of the advantages offered by this well known Medical 
Training School for Missionaries. Charles Michael, Class 
of 1927, Moravian College and Theological Seminary, and 
Miss Dorothy Helmich are at present, 1927-1928, pursuing 


a course of study here preparatory to mission service in 
Alaska. 
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XXIV 
LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


The fact that through the generous assistance of our British 
Mission Board a number of our American missionaries have 
had the advantage of training in Livingstone College, London, 
England, has directed our attention and interest in an ever in- 
creasing degree to that insitution. At the present time (1927- 
1928) Charles B. Michael, B.A., 1925, B.D., 1927, Moravian Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary, and Miss Dorothy Helmich, both 
candidates for service in Alaska, are students at Livingstone. 

The following paragraphs from the “Prospectus” of the 
College give an outline of its object and courses of study: 

Livingstone College was founded in 1893. 

Its Object—To teach Missionaries. (a) How to care for 
their own health and the health of their fellow missionaries 
when far from qualified medical aid; (b) How to deal with the 
diseases of the people of the country in which they will be 
working. 

It is not intended to train “medical missionaries” (a term 
which is only properly applied to men and women possessing a 
medical qualification), and those who enter are required to sign 
a declaration that they will not take to themselves this title, or 
otherwise assume the position of a qualified doctor. 

The Plan of the Course is the result of many years experi- 
ence, and gives a thorough grounding in the prophylaxis, recog- 
nition and rational treatment of diseases met with in mission 
lands. 

The Course is strictly for medical and surgical training, 
and no attempt is made to prepare men in other branches of 
the missionary’s education. 

Admission to the College is limited to those who definitely 
intend to become foreign missionaries (men and women), and 
preferably to those who have been accepted by some missionary 
society. Missionaries on furlough are specially welcome, and 
many have come to the College because of the need they have 
felt for such training in their work whilst abroad. 

Clinical Work is commenced from the first week of the 
Session. The Staff of the College teach three times a week at 
the St. James-the-Less Medical Mission, Bethnal Green, where 
lessons in dispensing are given by a qualified Dispenser, Stu- 
dents also attend at Poplar Hospital, where there are abundant 
opportunities of seeing accidents and minor surgical cases. 
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Arrangements are made also for attendance at the Old Ford 
Medical Mission, and at Walthamstow Hospital. 

In the last term clinical rounds are arranged at the Sea- 
men’s Hospital for Tropical Diseases, and attendance can be 
arranged here in the earlier terms also if found practicable. 

Resident and Non-Resident Students.——Board and Lodging 
is provided in the College, where there is accommodation for 
twenty-eight resident students. 

Financial Arrangements.—The fees for the whole Course 
from October to July are £110, inclusive of board, lodging and 
tuition, payable in advance. 
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XXVI 


The Membership Statistics of the Unitas Fratrum or 
International Moravian Church, January 1, 1927 


No. of Congre- Com- Total 
gations municants Membership 
Continental Province ....... 24 7,469 9,547 
Czecho-Slovakian Province .. 6 1,503 Us Ve 
British Province 2.2 ss.exsew sh 43(1926) 3,512 4,824 
American Province, North .. 98 18,029 25,438 
American Province, South .. 38 7,791 10,504 
Totals of the Home Church.. 209 38,304 57,425 
FOreigne MISSIONS! Ge... kee 389 39,874 120,280 
Affiliated Societies on the Con- 
fiNeNnt./Of chUrope!.. i. 7 9.5% 7) 70,000 
Totals, January 1, 1927 .... 655 78,178 247,705 
NOTES 


1. As the method of tabulating the statistics in our Euro- 
pean Provinces is different from our own, it is difficult to se- 
cure absolutely accurate figures. In our European Provinces 
they do not classify the members under the rubrics of Com- 
municants, Non-Communicants and Children, but under the 
rubrics of the old “Choir” system. 

Hence the 7,469 communicants in the Continental Province 
is an estimate, the total membership is accurate. The total 
membership of the British Province is an estimate as the chil- 
dren of members and non-members are not. separated in the 
statistics of their Sunday-schools, and there is no other record 
of the children. On the other hand the number of communi- 
cants is accurate. The statistics of the British Province are 
those for January Ist, 1926. 

2. In Czecho-Slovakia our congregations are grouped into 
six parishes, but there are what we would call 12 congregations, 
from which 25 additional preaching places are served. Four 
orphanages are maintained. The number of communicants and 
of the total membership in Czecho-Slovakia is accurate. A large 
number of adult adherents have not yet been admitted to the 
Holy Communion. 

3. The comparatively small number of communicants in 
our Foreign Missions is due to the extreme care exercised be- 
fore admitting converts to the Holy Communion. In addition 
to the 39,874 communicants there are 21,005 baptized adults. 

4. There are no statistics available for the affiliated socie- 
ties (“Diaspora’ congregations) on the continent of Europe. 
The number 70,000 is an old estimate, which has stood un- 
changed for years. 
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XXVII 
THE THIRTEENTH OF AUGUST 


THE MISSIONARY SIGNIFICANCE OF AUGUST 13, 1727 
By the Rt. Rev. E. C. Greider, K.D., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Through three contributing streams, the influence and 
power grew that culminated in the establishment and building 
of Herrnhut, and the consecration of its leaders and people to 
the great work of spreading abroad Christ’s Kingdom. The 
culmination of these constantly maturing forces, centered at 
Herrnhut, was the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon a gra- 
ciously prepared people on August 13th, well named the birth- 
day of the Brethren’s Church ,as in a much greater degree, the 
first Pentecost was the birthday of the Church Apostolic. 

In 1707, the fire brands of a Russian horde caused Lissa 
in Poland, the last home of the ancient Brethren’s Church, to 
go up in flames. Seven years before, in a noble home in Sax- 
ony, a child, to be later known as Count Lewis von Zinzendorf, 
first saw the light of day, and began a career, to which in very 
infancy his dying father had dedicated him, which was the first, 
and under God, probably the greatest, of the influences of which 
Herrnhut became the center. The history of the Church as the 
history of peoples and states, is often that which gathers and 
flows out from individuals, and this is strikingly illustrated in 
the story of the Brethren’s Church. Zinzendorf was one great 
and outstanding personality through which poured upon a peo- 
ple in an especial manner the power which should mold a Church 
for spreading the Great Evangel to the heathen worid. 

In 1690 at Senftleben, in Moravia, old home of the ancient 
Brethren’s Church, while yet Lissa, its last surviving seat, stood 
alone, was born Christian David, a second personality chosen 
of God for a great purpose. Though the child of Catholic pa- 
rents, he was to contribute the consecrated powers: of another 
spirit-filled life to God’s set plan to be carried out at Herrnhut, 
- across the borders in Saxony. 

Yet another and third source of power was God to manifest 
while these other forces were maturing. At Sehlen, not far 
from Christian David’s home, the old patriarch, George 
Jaeschke, lay on his dying bed, his sons and grandsons gathered 
about him. They were among the remnants of the ancient Breth- 
ren’s Church, part of a German colony established in the early 
days, using a German version of the Bible and a German edition 
of the Brethren’s hymns, Persecuted, imprisoned, tortured 
even, the fire of hope was not extinguished, and they waited in 
the midst of it all, a time of release, The old grandsire, gifted 
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as men often are in their last moments with prophetic vision, 
spoke to them in these thrilling words: “It is true,” said he, 
“that our liberties are gone and that our descendants are giving 
way to a worldly spirit, so that the Papacy is devouring them. 
It may seem as though the final end of the Brethren’s Church 
has come. But, my beloved children, you will see a great deliv- 
erance. The remnant will be saved. How, I cannot say; but 
something tells me that an exodus will take place, and that a 
refuge will be offered in a country and on a spot where you 
will be able, without fear, to serve the Lord according to His 
Holy Word.” 


Now these three contributing streams of power converge. 
Zinzendorf, nourished in his grandmother’s pious home, grows 
to a noble manhood, devoted to the service of the Christ he 
loved from earliest childhood. He buys Berthelsdorf estate, 
and establishing Rothe, a like-minded friend, as pastor of the 
village church, joins him in a work for his people. Christian 
David, seeking peace and finding none in the Roman Church, 
after many wanderings in search of truth, at length gets the 
light through contact with two godly ministers, Schafer and 
Swedler in Gorlitz, Silesia, and thence starts out to impart the 
blessing to others. He remembered his native village in Mo- 
ravia, and takes trip after trip to his native land. Preaching 
in its villages and valleys, he stirs up to new hope and vigor 
the life that had slumbered since the fatal Day of Blood in Bo- 
hemia, and as the “Bush Preacher,”’begins a revival of Protestant 
zeal and fervor. He has learned to know Zinzendorf, and has 
told the story of these persecuted remnants of the ancient faith, 
and gained from him a ready consent to bring them to Berthels- 
dorf for refuge. George Jaeschke’s prophetic vision finds ful- 
filment. The exiles leave their homes and farms gladly for 
conscience sake. Herrnhut is built to the glad refrain of the 
Psalmist’s words, “Yea, the sparrow has found an house, and 
the swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay her young, 
even Thine altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King and my God.” 
Band after band of refugees, descendants of the ancient Breth- 
ren, and others, is led across the border to the new and growing 
village, known as the Lord’s Watch (Herrnhut) and the three 
streams of power, having joined, gain impetus and force over 
the lives of the villagers. Temporary disagreements pass, fel- 
lowship and unity of spirit grow under Zinzendorf’s guiding 
hand and through love of the Saviour. A common purpose 
fuses all discordant elements into one, and the time of blessing 
for which all these influences are preparing comes. At the com- 
munion in the Berthelsdorf church on August 13th, led by Zin- 
zendorf and Rothe, and all joining with one accord, as in apos- 
tolic days, the new Pentecostal outpouring comes, and Herrnhut 
becomes a center of power through love of the Christ’s power 
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expressed in service. An organized and efficient community 
arose, a system of choirs and classes taking in the whole con- 
gregation with service as its chief aim, is carried out, while 
hourly intercession was instituted, and as in the Jewish temple 
the fire on the altar was never allowed to go out, so the Breth- 
ren resolved that intercessory prayer should rise continually 
day and night. A community of funds to which the work of all 
contributed, provided for each need and activity of the com- 
munity. Organized industry added to the efficiency of each 
member for service, and each anticipated service by study and 
preparation. Thus the soil was ready and tilled when the great 
call to heathen lands came. The channel of expression opened 
up on August 13th, was found in the great missionary adven- 
ture just as in post-Pentecostal days the apostolic church ex- 
tended from Jerusalem to Samaria and thence to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. The ruling spirit of Zinzendorf and his mis- 
sionary zeal, kindled in early youth certainly became a conta- 
gious influence quickly responded to in a community zealous 
for service, and regarding the world as their parish. ‘Then be- 
gan from 1732 on the great mission adventure to St. Thomas, 
Greenland, Africa, Guiana, to the Jews, fulfilling prophetically 
Zinzendorf’s solemn league and covenant with Watteville, that 
when God pointed the way and suitable men were found, they 
would send them out to heathen tribes for whom no one cared. 
So the renewed Brethren’s Church—renewed as a Protestant 
Episcopal Church with its first bishop David Nitschmann con- 
secrated in orderly succession through Jablonsky from John 
Amos Comenius—became the first Protestant Missionary 
Church in history. Its significant missionary character was in- 
dicated as time passed by its influence on succeeding mission- 
ary enterprises both in England and on the continent. Carey 
acknowledged that he owed his inspiration to the Church. 
“See,” said he, addressing his fellow Baptist ministers, “what 
the Moravians have done. Can we not follow their example, 
and in obedience to our heavenly Master, go out into the world 
and preach the Gospel to the heathen?” Marshman, his com- 
panion, confessed like obligation to the Brethren. Rowland 
Hill, one of the founders of the London Missionary Society, 
owed his interest in missionary work in part to correspondence 
with Peter Braun, Moravian missionary in Antigua, and at all 
meetinsg addressed by the founders of the society, the speaker 
repeatedly enforced his arguments by quotations from the 
Periodical Accounts. Robert Moffat tells us his missionary zeal 
was first aroused by stories told him by his mother of the ex- 
ploits of the Moravians. A similar influence went out from 
the Brethren’s Church over Germany, illustrated in the history 
of the Basel and Leipzig Societies, and the first missionary col- 
lege established in Berlin by Janicke, originally a Moravian 
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teacher. Says Mr. Hutton, “From such facts as these we may 
draw one broad conclusion and that broad conclusion is that the 
Brethren’s labors paved the way for some of the greatest mis- 
sionary institutions of modern times.” The spirit of the ancient 
Brethren’s Church poured in a sanctified stream of power 
through the channel opened on August 13th, and finding direc- 
tion and expression in a world-wide evangel, comes down to us 
today with an inheritance that we must carry on. 


MEMORIAL 


From the Commission on Evangelism and Life Service of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America to 
the Moravian Church, on the occasion of the Two Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Great Revival at Herrnhut. 


Representing the different Commissions on Evangelism 
throughout the Protestant Church in America, we wish to unite 
with you in the celebration of that great event in your history 
which not only influenced your own communion but which 
was spread abroad throughout the Churches of Europe and 
America. Your great historic revival began in prayer. This 
should cause all our Churches to present their united petition 
to the Throne of Grace that the same spiritual quickening might 
be felt throughout Protestantism. 

Born in prayer, a great faith was developed which He Who 
said “According to your faith be it unto you” was eager to an- 
swer. Therefore, the Holy Spirit was mightily poured out 
among you. Not only were souls born into the Kingdom of 
God’s grace and quickened by deeper faith, but a spirit of love 
went forth healing all animosities so that the world could say 
of you as it said of Christ’s followers in the first century, ‘See 
how these Christians love one another.” In the kindling of 
your torch a light went abroad to bless the earth. John Wesley 
caught the reflection of it and Methodism owes to you that 
great incentive which changed the face of England when the 
heart of John Wesley was “strangely warmed” in the little com- 
pany of Moravians assembled in Aldersgate Street. 

Quickened by the glorious record of that great uplift in 
the life of your Church, we unite with yours the prayers of all 
the Denominations we represent that the Holy Spirit may be 
wonderfully shed abroad in the life of the Churches and that 
the glorious event which so mightily moved, through you, the 
religious life of the eighteenth century may have its duplica- 
tion in the twentieth. 


Praying for your Historic Church a renewal of those spir- 
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itual experiences which gave you so much power two hundred 
years ago, let us express to you in the name of the Churches 
Hs great sense of obligation we feel for your spiritual leader- 
ship. 
(Rev.) S. PARKES CADMAN, . 
President, Federal Council. 
(Rev.) CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, 
General Secretary, Federal Council. 
(Rev.) WILLIAM HORACE DAY, 
Chairman, Commission on Evangelism. 
(Rev.) C. L. GOODELL, 
Executive Secretary, Commission on 
Evangelism. 


FROM THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND ORDER 


The following telegram was received at Herrnhut, Saxony, 
August 13, 1927, and later transmitted to all of the Provinces 
of the Unity: 


Université, Lausanne, Switzerland, August 13, 1927. 

It is two hundred years ago today since the Community at 
Herrnhut, which had been deeply torn by divisions, was born 
again into spiritual unity at the Lord’s Supper. On this auspi- 
cious anniversary, we offer to the successors of those blessed 
brethren, who now administer the patrimony of Zinzendorf, our 
heartfelt and affectionate greetings. 

We pray that the community in its many branches and 
that all who seek the unity of believers may be granted the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 

The World Conference on Faith and Order. 
CGHAREES: BRENT, 
President. 
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XXVIII 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE NAMES OF MISSIONARIES 
AND OTHERS WHICH APPEAR IN THE “GENERAL 
DIRECTORY OF MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES 
OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH” 


Memoranda about addressing letters to Missionaries are given at 
the end of each section. For particulars about rates of postage, etc., 
inquire at sending office. 


A Datam,. An... Nicanagtia snc ceuecsie os ee 
: Puede iborst, Nv. Suriname setters 
Aaron, J. H., Surinam + .nereenes oe de Schweinitz, P., S. P. G. Director, 
Ahnelt, W., Surinam, B. A........- 153 Mice ak tee 2 143. 144 
Allen.) S:5 Jamaica . Ot Addo ode Os sO US He He Gelae. ee ee ee Ak eas 
oe Wi ae es Oe ek pe he 156 Dewazung, W., Himalaya........... 156 
re. jeer eR ESE Senet 14g. Dietrich, E., Africa, S .Wiicsi.nnde 154 
shton, S., MCA. se. eee eee ee eee Dingwall. Demerara 4: tees ee 150 
Aszmann, T., Surinam, B. A........ 153 Das eee Nicaracua 147 
At OK emibs, SULIMAM teeters <0 151 Tico Ks Abseig ea vara eat ee 
B Dreszler, A., Jerusalem... 03.0083 ee 
Dena Nes Biciethtcis  Srcrobonosbac 14 
Baalie Van Atrican Su aWeacaresecese 154 : : Suucitiaint kee Meee eee 152 
Bachman, T., Mission Adv......... 142 Pander aden Deringmn 
Baerm, jy SSuritatigs ny .es esas 152 E 
Bahnson, A. H.; Prov. M. B....143, 144 Edwatdes © cH salemeics 149 
Bailey, Ci, Nicaragua............... 147 Elvirado, Nicsragne aE alin Meth <5 147 
Barrow, Da ©. St. ittsiae sles 149 RASA) Hee Gina 151 
Bartels, T., = Crome. te aaenee 1? Een liMicee Seer ad oe 145 
Barth: HH. Surimarm’.cscs-s cereaaes itil DA SARO arse ies oC Nah Ad Skee 
Bauderts) Bi Atrica, on) Wetitase wefte 155 Erdmann, C-Sarnamd) Ba Banco ah “BS 
Baudert, .S, Mission Bd....... 142, 143 FP 
Bechler, T., Mission Adv....... 142, 145 Feld Hu. OF Ree 143 
Beck, A.; Fimance) Depts..<0.20% 193 143 eldman, +, Linance ept.....+.. 
Beck HO. Missionary Soca antes 145 ees S ee Sec. ......... pe 
BeckarS4 Surinam, By Ayer cscs 153 fischer, ba, ELD LDACUIEE wit isi erates sieieiiaie lore 
Bedtord. aes Coe CES OP ee hanes 147 Hischer, M.. Miss. Soc...-.-. 052-8 145 
Belfor MWeSurinamecn a nee eee 151 Fisher, J. A., Nicaragua........... 147 
Pielke, H., Mission Adv........ 142, 145 Fliegel, W., Surinami.........< 151, 153 
Birnbaum, H., Africa, S. W....153, 154 Francis, €., Antigua o! Sighs Ge atentra a. One sone 149 
Bishop, E. J., S. P. G. Auditor...... 2, Branckey Ho) Mimalaya\ creer ve 156 
Ste Nicatagita. 6.2 cers +e Pe: pee We Bey Weep ee cee 
cles © Nien ph AM OA ee omy ashe ierc stereos ee IRONING SOR ih SOE She BE cos Cs ’ 
Blohmsi Was AfricasGo ae canes 154 Fuchs; “Av; Surinam; Bs -Aw..é9sescex 153 
Blwemel Mey Surinamig. sactscse eesce 151 
Bourquin, W., Africa, S. E..... 154, 155 ae 
Bregenzer, K. A., Nicaragua........ 14g Gaander, F.,, Surinam. . sds Ratoustouetcpaens 152 
Buck, F., Surinam, Bo A.........4+153 Ce A Ve nea ee 
Suh a Pays Schoolers a. 4-4 thas een 14 ashy J ARIGICA A ie eis i sea 
Burkhardt, tS ocls SRO ceca ide Gangapersad, T., Surinam.......... 153 
Bitlchan dts VV esmeiS Unita malt sertenerrete 1590 Gapp, S. H., Dir. Prov. Miss. Bd 2, 143 
Burkhardt, Werner, Schools........ 146 Gemeseus, O., Nyassa............-. 155 
BUt Zit eens we Alas clretepete rs o/s verre 146 cae ey Wo ease BOGE Wee 
Cc Gericke, ine Africa, S: W ceo eee 
TOSSCL A skse h SURIM ATI eee ck emer 152 
Galacee Se. een Hite en este eet e eee 146 Gierecha Om Ny assaeee ca nn aon 155 
Canaan, Dr., Jerusalem ide, Hepeteas ee 156 Cie Surinam 151 
Carnegie, J.,_ Jamaica...........++. 148 Gillard, R. J., Surinam............ 152 
Christopher, lio SUCHE, Sooo ais duo 4 Giitseh eA Agencies 143 
GIEVIS, Ale, TSibbsweyel So gdooosbhuncus LOZE Gite or RAD OS CEE 151 
ee Ue SUIBEHING Ge ae uote soe Sok. 1152 Goerlitz, E., Missionary Soc. ...... 145 
Cr, cs a Spas Tee ee -148 Goerne, G., Jerusalem............-- 156 
tawtord, S., Jamaica ........-+... 148 Grabs, F. W., Prov. Miss, Bd....... 143 
D Grant, Ein Wes Demerara: one ire 150 
an? : Grossmann, G., Nicaragua’,......... 147 
IDEuae WE Sivehoeh, ooh im oneouimanad US 3) Grubb, Ea leap ad Orsat er a err ee eens 148 
Dan IRG, eR ct S apayauct staie siatioiate re coceer agen L4GuiGubt eevee Autre el arene ete 149 


Danneberger, A. O., Nicaragua.....148 Guenther, T., Schools.............. 145 
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H ‘Leetz< + Jo- Sueigadisn. «ca nwtcn ase 152 
Hagen, E. S., Dir. Prov. Miss. Bd. 2, 143 Levene: -PiS) Sarinatn.. ccc ccs canes 6 153 
Haglund, D. Nitaragda ony cosa. ....147 ’behman;~ *As,- ‘Surinam... 0.3... vee. 152 
Haller, i, Africa, SOE ee oe eee 1s9 Leibirieds J. ey 8S: Py GeDir....86.2 2 
Hamilton, J. 0: Mission. Bd.....<s. 149° Lenz Bi, Labrador sen 2. .4.b< coerce 148 
Hamilton, K.'G,, Nicaragua........ 147 Lewis; * 1), Nicaragiia .. i. ses scee ees 147 
drys Gite Maneadorcar: onset eas cue 14g Libbey, J, Ny, Prov ML-Ba. os. 143, 145 
Hartmann, Ay) UARiCar Sa oss. iss. Weyd;- As, “Antigualcs ci aise ee 149 
Hartmann, aes. Se P. Girone 2 Luckenbach, L. G,, Missionary Soc. 144 
Hartmann, W., Africa, Sie Beanies 154 
Harvey, (ee AGENCIES WS con een a 143 M 
Heath, -G, -R., ) Jamatea. 1.08 .550 0.6% 14s Macleavy. G. WY. Ps Al Secu..a. 145 
Heidenreich, G Aj; Nicaragua. 3.0.4 147 Maganga, I., Unyamwezi........... 156 
Heidenreich, M., Nicaragua DOS aes U4 7 sNeaibitwecl as Nicaragtia oommciesieiiers 148 
Henriksen, R., ‘Surinam Seeds aye Rees 153° Malimas I... (Unvamiwezinn. seve oene 156 
Hettasch, G., ASHER OS. Wiens s USSie Martin, AB. Alaska, een een 146 
Hettasch, J., Mission Bd........... (ee Martin, Fe Ey S.aPs Gains erate ae 
Elettasch, KIS Labrador... 2c. ce escc Tg" Martin, (Mi; Sutinam= + s.c2+ oes be 151 
Hettasch, P., Labrador. ....,....5.5 148 Marx, E., Africa, S. E......... 154, 155 
Hickey Poe Atrica, (Si Bi osrasie sciorers 154 ©Marx,..H., Finance Dept,......:... 143 
PA Watye Acs e SUTMAI «we eiele selene» 15a2% Marx, K,,,.Binatices Dept... ....0-2006 143 
Hoffmann, B., Surinam Re hearne succes yen Togo Nag. Re Africa, SmuWieeeeeane 153, 154 
Hooker, ait.,  Nitaragua........... 5. 147aeMarx,, Te Prov, Miss: Bd ses.) esses 143 
Hoy, F., Mission Adv.......,. 143 5a 4p ae Mazwi., ein Africas Sa cOme ces seers 155 
Hutton,- sAc, -2AnHBUR. 0.5 Sai cee een 149 “Mazwi, W., Africa, S. E.-iceepcuece 155 
Mieiliese,. ie SUninamici.c. e. nesaeierene 152 
I Menzel, B., Mission Adv........... 142 
bsenie Sy WU nyamwezic. o..hs. cee 5 156 Merian,. R.,. Mission. Sec.......4%. 142 
day Sister a Vergsalem sso a0 oeneen 156). Mess, 7 Ru.) Surinam eB AN cel etree 153 
iele-waC Nacatagiia noni, (oa ee 147 Miller,,W. F., Missionary Soc...... 144 
Tigen,« Gy, YSarinGtits.e..c wae eee 152 Mittemeyer, J. F., Surinam........ 151 
Plener,.-O:, -Apentiés 25.6005 32.855 24 143i Moelanin,  K. “Sitinamin. i cieisteisierels 153: 
Ingram, -Elsie, Nicaragua........... 147ee Moonah, JD) Africa, iS. 0 Barre siele ies ee 155 
Ingram, Ethel, Nicaragua........<.. 147, Moore, C.,- Alaska...............-. 146 
Moore (Ds, Stim Croix: ricco etc ae ete 149 
if ye eae ee ue Barbadosncies cores tc 150 
lorrisons Su Hye Vamaicaa. sa. «eles 148 
Janea’ Fo’ Nyasee sce Moses: G, Nicaragua oo 147 
Vensen. “Bo VSurinawm + .¢..e-c05 ue 151 Moths, P., Africa, S. E...¢..-..+.. 154 
Hensetia W., oarsti ary. 5, Ses. crevesd ea wens 153 Mueller, B, Africa, S, E..... Ege pee 154 
Jensen, My “Wnyatnweziecas «<1 5-04 156 ee K. A., S. P. G. Director, 
Jensen, P., Provincial M. B........ 143... 23 Prov. M. Boo. e see e eee eres 143 
mae Miaellers i Nicaratuascc sn oc csi 148 
Nobn Wee Trinidade cnr cae. salons 150 ; 
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